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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
TO 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1948 


By direction of the Board of Publication of The Methodist Church this report 
is filed, supplementing the more detailed report of the Publishing Agents, with 
respect to the operations of The Methodist Publishing House during the quadren- 
nium, 1944-1948, and its present condition. 


The Board of Publication has met annually, as directed by the Discipline, and 
has held one special meeting at the call of the Chairman. The Executive Committee 
has met regularly in quarterly sessions. All meetings have been well attended, and 
no meeting of Board or Committee has been held with less than three fourths of 
the members present. 


As in the first quadrennium, the work of the Board of Publication has been 
characterized by loyalty and devotion to the publishing interests of The Methodist 
Church, with recognition by the members at all times and in every action that the 
primary purpose to be served is the promotion of the cause of Christianity and 
Christian education by disseminating religious knowledge and literature, as stated 
in the Discipline. 


The first ‘change in Publishing Agents since the establishment of the united 
Publishing House came with the resignation of Dr. B. A. Whitmore in January, 1946. 
Dr. Whitmore’s resignation terminated a period of thirty-four years of active service 
to the publishing interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and, after 
unification, The Methodist Church. Dr. Whitmore’s resignation was accepted by 
the Board with “deep regret.” Resolutions were adopted by the Board commem- 
orating Dr. Whitmore’s “self-sacrificing devotion” and “contribution of immeasurable 
value” to the Church, and reciting that “through his wisdom and efforts the program 
of the Publishing House has been so well outlined and built on such a solid founda- 
tion that its continued success is assured.” 

Lovick Pierce, Manager of the Branch House at Dallas, Texas, was unanimously 
elected Publishing Agent, to succeed Dr. Whitmore, and assumed his new position 
and responsibilities on February 1, 1946. 

Mr. Pierce entered the service of The Methodist Publishing House at Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1921, and had served progressively in many departments of Publishing 
House activity when he was made Manager at Dallas in 1929. He brought to his 
new position exceptional business ability and a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments and organization of the Publishing House. With the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the senior Publishing Agent, Dr. Fred D. Stone, Mr. Pierce has rendered 
service demonstrating the wisdom of his election. 

The report of the Publishing Agents to the General Conference, setting forth 
the details of a business operation with assets of nearly twelve million dollars and 
with annual sales of approximately ten million dollars, demonstrates the vital im- 
portance to the Church that its Publishing Agents be men of practical busmess and 
executive ability as well as men of high character and devotion to The Methodist 
Church and the cause of Christianity. All these qualities are possessed in marked 
degree by the present Publishing Agents, Dr. Stone and Mr. Pierce. 

As clearly stated in the recently published volume by Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., 
your Book Editor, The Organization of The Methodist Church, the responsibility 
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of the Publishing House is the manufacture, distribution and sale of publications 
produced and edited by the Board of Education and the editors of the Church. 
The Board of Publication is entrusted with the responsibility of choosing the Book 
Editor and the editors of The Christian Advocate, but the Board does not have juris- 
diction to supervise or direct editorial policies of those editors or the policies of 
editors chosen by the Board of Education. Our function is to provide an agency 
through which the work of the editors of the Church may have thorough and 
effective distribution among the members of the Church, and to provide means by 
which the cost of the editorial work may be paid. 


At the time the combined Methodist Publishing House was established in 1940, 
branch houses for the sale of books and the distribution of Church School literature 
were maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York, Boston, Kansas City, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Portland and San Francisco. 
Similar branch houses were maintained by the Methodist Protestant Church at 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had its central 
office at Nashville, with branch houses in Richmond and Dallas. All of these branch 
houses have been retained, with the exception that the two branches at Pittsburgh 
were combined. The Publishing House has endeavored to make each of its thirteen 
houses or branches a Methodist center in each of the thirteen cities. The efficient 
conduct of the several branches has contributed greatly to the increase in the sales 
of literature and books throughout the nation. 


The Board of Publication is pleased to be able to state that mortgage indebtedness 
against some of the properties of the Publishing House, in existence in 1940, has 
been entirely liquidated, and all of the property of the Publishing House is now 
free of debt. 


The Board of Publication calls particular attention to the undertaking, author- 
ized by the Executive Committee of the Board in April, 1945, on the recommendation 
of Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., Book Editor, for the preparation and publication 
of a comprehensive Bible Commentary, to be published under the title “The Inter- 
preter’s Bible.” During the three years since the undertaking was begun an editorial 
board of Bible scholars, under the leadership of Dr. George Arthur Buttrick, has 
been formulating the plan for the Commentary, and selecting contributors for the 
preparation of general articles and articles of exegesis and exposition. It is antic- 
ipated that the Commentary will be published in twelve volumes, the first of 
which will be ready for distribution early in 1950, the other eleven volumes to follow 
within a period of two or three years. The Board is strongly of the opinion that 
the new Commentary will more than Justify the great expense of effort and resource 
involved in its preparation and publication. It is an enterprise which only a 
financially strong Publishing House could undertake. 


Restrictions on material and labor during the war years have necessarily post- 
poned the acquisition of improved presses, necessary to the proper publication of 
our Church School literature and of The Christian Advocate. Provision for proper 
housing for our manufacturing plant and editorial offices has been postponed for 
like reasons. Although appropriations for Conference claimants have been main- 
tained for three years at the rate of $400,000 per year, from the net proceeds of 
the Publishing House, reserves have been established and set aside which will pro- 
vide necessary improvements in printing equipment and buildings during the ensuing 
quadrennium. 

Wiuuiam H. Swiacart, Chairman 


For the Board of Publication 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING AGENTS 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Herewith is submitted the quadrennial Report of The Methodist Publishing 
House and its owning corporations to the General Conference of 1948. 


We cite herein the figures that indicate the manner in which The Methodist 
Publishing House has been carrying on in its obligations for the quadrennium. The 
earliest Disciplines of The Methodist Church that have been studied -indicate that 
the purpose of The Methodist Church in entering the publishing business was to 
produce for the church that which the General Conference considered desirable. 
In later years the statement has been elaborated until it now declares: 

“The objects of The Methodist Publishing House shall be: the advancement 

of the cause of Christianity by disseminating religious knowledge and useful 


literary and scientific information in the form of books, tracts, and periodicals; 
the promotion of Christian education. .. .” 


The greatest concern in making this report is the manner in which the Pub- 
lishing House has fulfilled these obligations. We have thirteen retail houses. We 
must discuss the goods which these houses have sold, but we must also emphasize 
the service which these places of business have rendered to the Church, and the 
spirit in which that service has been rendered, in order to justify their existence 
in the areas in which they serve. 


All of these things are shown in every detail in the reports that support these 
general statements. The Publishing Agents especially commend to the members 
of the General Conference the reports of the Book Editor, the Editors of The 
Christian Advocates; and the Editor of Church School Literature who have been 
our chief ambassadors in the fulfilling of our obligations. 


One of the most important statements made in the figures that are given 
to you is that statement which shows that church school literature has increased 
during this quadrennium a total of 1,010,022 copies per issue, an increase of 21.5 
per cent. 


Your own knowledge of The Christian Advocate very clearly gives approval 
to the statement that no Methodist paper in recent years has ever given such sup- 
port to the program of The Methodist Church as has been given by The Christian 
Advocates. In these days it is our judgment that there is no other denominational 
paper which is giving to its own church like service. The response of the Church 
indicates understanding of this effort. 


The large investment being made in the new Commentary certainly is a con- 
spicuous fulfillment of our obligation, and an undertaking the magnitude of which 
will not be appreciated for twenty-five years. 


In order to realize what The Methodist Publishing House is really succeeding 
in doing in its assigned task to move forward the Kingdom of God among men, it is 
necessary only to read the list of books that have been prepared during these past 
years by our Publishing Division. 

The Discipline states the financial obligation of the Publishing House in very 
narrow limits. It has authority to use all that is necessary of its financial accumu- 
lation for preparing reserves and for the advancement of the business. Beyond 
that its obligation, so far as donations and gifts are concerned, is limited to its 
appropriation for the retired ministry of the Church. These figures are all sub- 
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mitted by the Publishing Agents with the conscious knowledge that we have not 
departed from the original intention of the founders of this great Publishing House. 


When The Methodist Publishing House made its report to the general Confer- 
ence of 1944, we were in the midst of World War II and it was necessary to record 
the difficulties that we were having under the restrictions in quantity and quality 
of paper and in securing labor to carry on our appointed task. During these four 
years of this quadrennium we have been taxed by the shortages of material and 
manpower and have found it difficult to maintain a satisfactory operating standard. 
Our desires for more and better paper have not been completely met and probably 
will not be for some time. It is now becoming easier to secure manpower but costs , 
have continued to rise. In the face of these conditions, we report with pride the 
accomplishments of this second quadrennium of united Methodism. 

At the end of the first full year of operations following unification, total net 
sales amounted to $5,524,429. For the final year of the quadrennium now ending 
sales amounted to $9,910,349. Combined assets for the first year of the united 
operations were $7,715,275. This past year they had grown to $11,959,337. During 
the eight years since unification all outstanding debts and mortgages have been paid 
and The Methodist Publishing House is completely debt free. The Publishing 
House has liquid assets sufficient to meet the cost of new machinery and new build- 
ings and remodeling projected by the Board of Publication without mortgaging 
properties. These facts indicate briefly something of the scope of service of The 
Methodist Publishing House and the progress and development that have taken 
place since the uniting of the churches. 

Following the sessions of the second General Conference of the united Methodist 
Church and the six Jurisdictional Conferences, the newly created Board of Publica- 
tion held its organization meeting in Chicago, July 27-28, 1944.. In accordance with 
the action of the General Conference, Bishop H. Lester Smith was appointed by the 
Council of Bishops to convene the Board meeting. As provided by the Discipline, 
the following organization was completed: 


(Charan aie ee ee ee ea eA ee Wilham H. Swiggart (Tenn.) 
Vat Ce=@ nari airy sewer ee ree eee rs at ee eee Troy W. Appleby* (Ohio) 
SE CIETA Tyas ese ee ae Ren a kes pe Nr a nae Ree Fred J. Jordan (W. Wis.) 


*Troy W. Appleby died April 21, 1947. On September 10, 1947, Frank C. Propert 
(N. J.) was elected to succeed him. 


An Executive Committee of sixteen members was elected with the following 
officers: 


TN GET AND TN acd ste cenchaaat tenses ce ectn cote ec tro oar es Wilham H. Swiggart (Tenn.) 
Vices @ narnia iy fogs ashen ee George W. Henson (Phila.) 
SOCEOUAT iia. stim, Stein scarce tena Ea ee gee eine Oe Nea tas Frank C. Propert* (N. J.) 


*On February 3, 1948, the Executive Committee elected Claude Young as 
Secretary to succeed Frank C. Propert. 


The followmg positions provided for by the Discipline were filled: 


Pu bhishin oA Cemtse myc ceteme enero oe en Oe Onin ee ere ee erie B. A. Whitmore* 

and Fred D. Stone 
Banton nristianeAdy Ocateu ss aes tena ene ee eee Roy L. Smith 
Hditory inesCentral GiiristianwAd vu Gcate nse eee nee J. W. E. Bowen 
Boole liditor ya utes tes See ee ee heel ek 4 Se ae nema Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 


*On February 1, 1946, B. A. Whitmore resigned as Publishing Agent and Lovick 
Pierce, Manager of the Dallas House, was elected to succeed him. 


In addition to filling the positions as provided for by the Discipline, the Board of 
Publication elected the following: 
Managing Editor, Phe Christian’ Advocates ee T. Otto Nall 
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Following the provision of the Discipline, the Board of Publication appointed a 
committee of two, with its chairman, to act with a similar committee of the Board 
of Education for the purpose of nominating to the Board of Education an Editor 
of Church School Publications. This committee recommended the election of Dr. 
C. A. Bowen. The Board of Education accepted the recommendation of the nominat- 
ing committee and elected Dr. C. A. Bowen Editor of Church School Publications. 
The election was then submitted to the Board of Publication for action as provided 
by the Discrpline. The Board of Publication confirmed the election. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 


Although a plan for the organization and administration of the Publishing House 
had been approved by the Board of Publication in October, 1940, the administra- 
tive staff was not completely in operation before the war became a reality, and so 
this program could not become fully established until the war ended. Early 
in 1946 the staff was completed and the Division of Personnel and Public Relations 
was added, making a total of five administrative divisions. Through these admin- 
istrative channels the Publishing Agents supervise the operations of the business. 
The Christian Advocate and The Central Christian Advocate constitute the Church 
Paper, which is a department of the Publishing House. 


Briefly the five administrative divisions are staffed and function as follows: 


1. Accounting Division—J. R. Smith, Director. The Director of Accounting 
serves as chief accountant and controller of The Methodist Publishing House and 
the four owning corporations. Through his office the Publishing Agents direct the 
accounting work of all houses and departments, including the consolidated records 
at the central office. The Director of Accounting supervises all accounting pro- 
cedures and records and renders regular reports to the Publishing Agents covering 
all phages of operations of the business. 


2. Publishing Division—Pat Beard, Director. The Director of Publishing is the 
Manager of the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, the trade name under which all our 
general publications are issued. The Publishing Agents supervise the general pub- 
lishing activity through the Director of Publishing and in co-operation with 
the Book Editor, as prescribed by the Discipline. This division is responsible also 
for the publication of all undated material except closely-graded literature, as author- 
ized by the Curriculum Committee and approved by the Board of Education. The 
Publishing Agents, the Director of Publishing, and members of the Board of Edu- 
cation staff work together very closely in producing and distributing these materials. 


3. Sales Division—Walter L. Seaman, Director. The Director of Sales has the 
responsibility of developing and co-ordinating our general program of sales through 
the several retail houses. This sales program involves books, supplies, and lesson 
materials. The staff of the Sales Division and the retail house managers work to- 
gether closely in developing the program, which includes our general catalogs and 
advertising. Through this division we keep in close touch with the Editor of Church 
School Publications, the Board of Education, and other general boards and agencies 
of the church so that our sales staff in each house can render intelligent and prompt 
service in all customer contacts. 

4. Manufacturing Division—Robert G. Graham, Director. The Director of Man- 


ufacturing supervises and co-ordinates the work of our three manufacturing plants 
located at Chicago, Cincinnati, ahd Nashville. Purchasing, planning and research, 
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and production schedules are supervised through his staff and the combined program 
is planned and operated through the superintendent of each plant. 


5. Personnel and Public Relations Division—Robert A. McGaw, Director. This 
division has been added in order to better plan and handle the broad requirements 
in this general field. The Publishing House now employs fifteen hundred persons 
in its various locations. To implement properly the basic policies that cover human 
relationships and to assist executives in administering this program in a way that 
will achieve a degree of uniformity as far as essential values are concerned, and yet 
allow for proper elasticity to cover variations in local conditions, are an indication 
of some of the things included in this work. In addition, we have a broad and liberal 
program of insurance and retirement benefits. 

The chart on the preceding page will show graphically how the publishing interests 
of the church are established and how they operate under the general supervision of 
the Board of Publication. 


CHURCH PAPERS 


Dr. Roy L. Smith, Editor of The Christian Advocate, and Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, 
Editor of The Central Christian Advocate are elected by the Board of Publication 
but the publishing and distribution of the church papers is a part of the respon- 
sibility of the Publishing Agents. Therefore, the editors and and their staffs func- 
tion effectively as a department of The Methodist Publishing House. 

The budget of The Christian Advocate was prepared with the intention of charg- 
ing the full cost for manufacturing, editorial expense, promotion, circulation and 
mailing, and a proper proportion of the general overhead expense. This publication 
was planned with a definite feeling that the church paper should stand on its own 
feet and if there was a loss from operations the accounting records should show 
it so that it could readily be estimated what effect the publishing of The Advocate 
was having on the total operations of The Methodist Publishing House. By January 
1, 1942, The Christian Advocate had reached a place where it was able to operate 
within the budget. 

Within the last six months the cost of paper and printing has gone to heights 
of which no publishing house has ever dreamed. By the close of this fiscal year, 
The Christian Advocate will probably be operating in the red. When the new press 
is installed, and a paper with a finer quality and possibly with more pages is intro- 
duced, it will be necessary to increase the subscription price. 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
Fiscal Year June 1, 1946-May 31, 1947 Compared with 
Fiscal Year June 1, 1942-May, 31, 1948 


INCOME: ; 

May 31, 1947 May 31, 1943 

ING AOXORINS ISEM OSE cer cs. cee cto: Leccecceatn a cho meee eee ecteash miseea atr $458,897.37 $327,782.78 

HN Te GaP AChVeT ULSI) Sop lst G OL) Cb meyers thc cae eee rete ve ceeect nee teers 76,852.44 55,339.66 

otal lia condc pee keen ee POCO LOSL $383,122.44 
EXPENSES: 

Manufacturing, Editorial and Operating............----..-.--------- 496,089.30 325,523.06 


INGE TO CLULG Cubes eta ates oe Noy warts cee ee ere Peter aed $ 39,660.51 $ 57,599.38 
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A statement of circulation by states as of July 31, 1947, for The Christian 


Advocate and The Central Christian Advocate, follow: 


CIRCULATION OF THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
Juty 31,1947 


Edition Edition Edition Edition Edition 
1 2 


State 

(Alabamin gee uettos ets Cuprrn Deny 5 1,473 7 2 
PATE ZON A he eee eet ee RL a 916 8 4 29 11 
ATK a Sa Sree eee ee ci OO. NE 5 9 6 13 1,441 
Galiform amperes eae eee ee 15,577 135 58 296 176 
@olorad Oger wen sore. ae ee, eee 3,426 7 5 39 78 
@onnecticuipe see a eee Amenaleo2G 4 5 2 
De laa reyes ee cor ee etiam nine SR hanes 1,649 4 1 2 
Districthhoi@olum blake eee 9 1,406 16 24 10 
Hil oric aeeeee arse eee ae eat eee A 3 94 6,618 110 25 
(GEOrg iabest see eee ete et a eee 4 18 2,902 15 6 
il ah Ope eter > Cates: See ee ee le 1,098 5 3 
MND n GIs eee Matec Eo Seema eee 39 36 50 =. 26,054 64 
Minn aaa asennad 16 17 34 24,183 13 
et tee ee lle ea oe as 17 14 7 17,541 40 
Wanisais$ ete atee an tere oe eS eT 14 6 6 30  ~—:16,802 
Te Tbe ky, ee eee et ere tees oh ee 3 IZ, 7,028 50 
SG US IAI a wget er eee Eee ens Eee at notes Se 2 6 11 8 4,651 
VII Clgas cere a RD ee eee, Teens 1 505 2 3 
Mary lain Cee ee eee ene nt eee 5 6,981 24 9 11 
Massa chusettste--.s ets ete ae 11 1,621 9 20 11 
Vise ln cara gee eee ey eee As Pete ac 9 34 7B 1,300 10 
MUTE S OVA ee ee. te eee <i eee 19 6 5 7,820 14 
IMINISSISSID Deer oes eee eras ee 3 3 2,596 4 26 
MESS OU ees ee Recee Rese be bn Races 21 14 12 62 11,086 
Mi oiitaai seems: Ae ner nee ee 2,959 3 17 1 
INI|lp ask sy ges eaten sets ee Oe See 18 2 3 Bil 7,174 
IN ea cla tate ere oe seen rm ROI LL SOS 233 2 3 3 
Newae liana shite eee seen meee seen ree 305 2 1 1 
ING wad CISC Y ews. 28 od rn re eee eee 6 8,187 17 14 4 
Ne Wael excl CO eee eee ene fees as 8 3 4 10 1,266 
ING Wal Or Kee © Be ited ch oes ST 36 =: 19,774 65 79 68 
Northam arolinameeee es aan sees 2 13 2,134 11 6 
INorthel) akotaeesss eer oe ee ee en 6 1 1,513 
COO (0 ipl, 2 a8 Acie INS aD On 20 104 67 29,232 3l 
Olcleth Ong geen oe pete oh ee Se 10 4 4 9 8,826 
ORGS OIReriee tere ae te ne Dane 4,099 5 2 33 16 
iRennsylivanlaeee es. oe eee LO 2 E828 31 54 18 
Rhoderlslam dite 2: pe ea ee 165 2 
RSLOMUIH A, (CENROM GO ce erenarcce coneecances egecceereceoee 2 6 1,560 3 ‘ 
SoutheDalko tapes. sec 2 ere ee ae 9 2 4 2,406 14 
MENT GSse eine ae Retr: Ae ele ed Se 17 33 12,055 38 40 
Wexacher es eee Saree So ee ed 28 15 18 43 16,017 
LEADS some are 2k Bae AA eee ob Abe te A ek 197 1 % 
WiErIOM bee c ks ee eee) BS ee ee 654 4 1 
AW Watts ea eet Pie eee eaten «re Raa he ee 4 97 3,734 23 0) 
Wialshin ot Ole eee an eee See ee 5,183 16 12 46 19 
NiCsim VAL ING» =.) es eee eee ee ee 2 desi 16 ily 2 
WISCONSIN = thee eee Speen ae 10 tf 7 6,769 5 
AVVay;OTININ Greene eee sen ia ere ne ie 626 45) 3 

MNOTAT Re tern 50 We ee eee aes 34,687 82,747 40,640 117,989 68,012 
HOTelgM seem en ee ok Seeks eee eee ee 421 237 90 442 100 

GRAND ROD AI eae eee nee 39,108 82,984 40,730 118,431 68,112 


Total 
1,487 
968 
1,474 
16,242 
3,559 
1,641 
1,656 
1,465 
6,850 
2,945 
1,106 
26,243 
24,263 
17,619 
16,858 
7,098 
4,678 
511 
7,030 
1,672 
1,376 
7,864 
2,632 
11,195 
2,980 
7,228 
241 
309 
8,219 
1,291 
20,022 
2,166 
1,520 
29,454 
8,853 
4,155 
27,941 
167 
oa 
2,435 
12,183 
16,121 
209 
659 
3,867 
5,276 
11,348 
6,798 
634 


344,075 
1,290 


345,365 
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CIRCULATION OF THE CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
JuLy 31, 1947 


State Number State Number 
All ay am aie eee ol ce ee AU earl 1,042 News Hampshire. 2 2 ees eee 2 
ATI ZONA peer er resent te ol. eer oT eer 6 INGwaverseyeeen fen ae eee are 199 
PATICAMI GAG wae Da ce Seolee yh eto sobs 365 New Mexic6 abe s8s SU eee ae 7 
Calitornia toe eae te ee 343 New Yiorkee meet satel SAA eee 138 
Coloradorts. se eS Ne. 61 Northa@aro lina ees eee ere 1,666 
Connecticities sts eo oe 4 North akotcesrcs en ee eee 
Delaware weec met ne, a ae 154 Oi Gg eeees kee ek SER eRe 840 
District on: Columbia se eee 292 Oikdahomaiee see eee Ciel aS Heart 200 
loridalee uot nee CS 904 Oregon WAY AE re Ge he cae 4 
Ceorg agers eee ete Ge Eh ess 13725 , Penns ylvamlanns sr ee re 
GEM Oey; wat tact Reece branes ee Peete Ren 1 [nod Gils aim cl eee tree eee ces eee oe 

iin OLS Wie ao ehe te We eee sl es 918 South Carolina .............. Shoe oe aN 1 Hee 
JIMVOWEN ING). Soo .ce a cere 5 ee OC | 258 SoutheDakota t=. 5 5 ee 

Tio Wale: wot arnt MERE A Lee. Fe a 73 ‘Rennessee's 62) 2 tron Bon ee Oe Daas 1,065 
I ASEH BNSEEKSS Wis ak ies 2 ed en i Mas 249 MG RAS ae ae Ne NA eRe. Bee eee 3,971 
enbuickivgieets oe anno Le 323 Utah? eee ae es ee Lagi 
Wowisianial, seme ain eet oe Ae 5,373 Vern On Ga ae arto ee ee eee ee a 1 
INT a LIVG Be coe Meee fo Ware iis es. 26) cero ee eee ne 511 
IMiaievlandgees ne ter were: Jere aN vies 1,463 Wisishim' pone see eee Epeo 4 
IMiacsachise tise eee eens 13 WiesbieViireinnajrecs ae eee eee ee 372 
UN BRE OG Tesi ota cs, Bea let cae mec re ae 412 IWaSCONSITY stench eee eee ete 12 
Wines Otdes eer. oe atk) Ae ne 37 A Winiolccubokes e uneee nase pas pe Mur) oat) 2) 1 
IM INSSISSINOVOMS ae ees See ee Oe Be 5050 

INIGSS OUT Ret ene th ech sto fn a 1,000 “UO Geil sae « exe te oes a 31,476 
IMO ntaiareeets eats Se ee eee eh nes RIO EELS Niet eo eee eo ee ee Pay 
INE DAS hay sete taba see she FL ee od 45 — 
ING \raicl agers tee og en eer Be 1 “ Grandy Ll otalew es hee 31,508 


During the quadrennium marked progress has been achieved. The comparative 
operating statement will show, as far as figures can show, the accomplishments 
of this period. However, figures can tell only part of the story. During this quadren- 
nium we have been able to improve our organization considerably and to build 
the foundations for improved service in the future. This has been accomplished 
without price increases during the war period—a time when most publishers found 
it necessary to increase their prices generally. Not until the past year have we 
been compelled to advance our prices, and these advances have been held much 
lower than the average in the publishing field. 

We would not say that our service during this strained period has been main- 
tained at top efficiency. We know that it has not, and we appreciate’the patience 
and understanding of the church for any shortcomings. In retrospect we know 
that in addition to the loyalty and patience of our customers we are indebted to 
a substantial group of faithful employees who stayed on the job at a time when 
salaries were frozen and when more lucrative work could have been had elsewhere. 
These loyal employees assumed more work and responsibility than ordinarily would 
have been the case, due to the larger number of inexperienced people on the pay- 
roll, and despite their best efforts they could not supervise all details. We regret 
any failures during this period, but by comparison we believe that our service was 
better than average and we are heartened by the progress we have been able to 
make since the war ended. 
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ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


The Methodist Publishing House is operated as a joint venture of the four 
“owning corporations,’ which had been previously incorporated in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee by the denominations which united to form The 
Methodist Church. The net of the assets and liabilities transferred from the books 
of the respective corporations to the books of The Methodist Publishing House 
represent the original investment of the respective corporations in The Methodist 
Publishing House. 

The financial statements, operating statements, and related schedules reflecting 
the financial condition of The Methodist Publishing House and owning corporations 
and the results of its operations are prepared in the Central Accounting Office. At 
each Retail House and Manufacturing Plant a bookkeeping and cost accounting 
staff is maintained sufficient to handle the bookkeeping and accounting at the re- 

spective locations. 


OperATIONS: Herewith is presented a CONDENSED OPERATING STATE- 
MENT for The Methodist Publishing House and owning corporations covering the 
four years ended May 31, 1947: 


IN taal Gg Pesyia eee be rte OTE REA COAT Sees Wats teak Je Oe ae $34,309,854.74 
WostrotpSalesiee trie her a ee a re ene Be Se eee ened 18,922,247 .59 
GrossaProducense8 Abeta at ere eps Aye Oem 8 ee kee Sener $15,387 ,607.15 
FUXDONSE Wied When UA Soe, Ib oi whee be Nikos i eeiesuan ie UNE Mt ae ae NONE P Epa 10,622,709.87 
Operating PProdU ces cease tere eee eter Se rap tN et) pe $ 4,764,897.28 
@theriincome and WMeductions—-Nete ee eee 335,017.85 
IN GUPETOGUICE Lat aeneores PRR eet eh Sere teen oe re eee $ 5,099,915.13 


The foregoing statement reflects net sales of products and advertising space 
of $34,309,854.74 during the four years ended May 31, 1947. This is an increase of 
$15,218,465.55 in net sales as compared with the report to the General Conference 
of 1944. However, the 1944 report was for a period of approximately three and 
one-half years. 

The net sales and some miscellaneous other income produced a net produce of 
$5,099,915.13 as reflected by the operating statement for the four years ended 
May 31, 1947. 


APPROPRIATIONS: ‘The Board of Publication of The Methodist Church has 
authorized an aggregate cash appropriation of $1,550,000.00 to the Conference 
Claimants as follows: 


Arima) Walererunayer Chg UNDO Nie Pais WEN ee eee $ 350,000.00 
Annual Meeting of September 12, 1945.0... eeeccseeceeee 400,000.00 
Annual Meeting of September 12, 1946.00.00. 400,000.00 
Annual Meeting of September 10, 1947.20.20... cccccececeeeece eee 400,000.00 

Bo] r 8 ibe eras inet Pn Oe Ree he Le Re eM eh Ah ee ee $ 1,550,000.00 
ALPES ALC HOLA pl OP MIevtl OS eevee esse eer eects ene Ruane arenes 10,868,198.00 

Total da seeagh saver sesnanPannnosedecedusdnscoeatecuese secs ssenmeonescusteeeeedestaenty carean tees ALO; LOS.00 


The table on the following page shows how the total appropriation of $1,550,- 
000.00 was distributed to the Conference Claimants of the Several Annual 
Conferences, 
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DISTRIBUTION BY CONFERENCES 
OF THE CASH APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION Pro Rata 

Conferences Appropriation 
Balltimioneys eens se cere ee $ 23,960.43 
CeninalgNeway orlesen ee toe 12,941.61 
Central Pennsylvania................ 13,975.17 
JOGO: eben wk ee ooiS, wh ee ed 13,783.17 
(GEM Sect We Ween ite a 13,772.12 
Valin ea ew ee ee eee 9,168.79 
iNew semnclandaveus.s. snus ss 14,148.35 
New England Southern............. 9,646.53 
New Hampshire... 5,991.35 
Nie Wild CISC Voscnes ap see se ke 15,412.05 
Ne We Vorkac sees: teeters = 16,284.25 
INerne SOMES he 19,034.70 
IN Gwen ki Sen gett eA ars Tae 14,485.50 
Northern New York... 10,338.93 
REnINnSU]l age tee eee eee 14,838.48 
Rinladelphia eee Roe oO ees 18,865.69 
TBTRRES OULU Rea OWN Ne geese ee Ae 19,625.18 
Puerto Rico Provisional............ 412.22 
ETP OV eR AER eae aries Sith a 20,986.51 
Wiese Wavdeanniey = ieee 26,674.79 
Vey @ IN ge mmr eee eae 13,159.89 


Total $307,505.71 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION a 

PAV a atin alae eo. ee Pose eee $ 16,142.16 
Cuisine meet eh es ee Pee 152.39 
]EARGR AKG Key; toss Cie Ak eo es Lanne ne A 20,327.87 
HOS Uo teeters oe eee ee 26,129.15 
CT GU C Kaye ee aoe eA sree Wace 13,821.69 
Louisville ...... fe Meds teeth ot teens 12,370.41 
IM Worn She Ss eS eee ee ees 12,081.50 
IMNRRISEM OO 2A ee ee ee ee 18,320.48 
North Alabama... 23,985.05 
INOrunn@ anoint ae ecrer ee 19,322.22 
IN@aum® Gaoreie) s ee ee 23,511.00 
IN@raulsl IMGREISS GO Oi. Sete 13,943.68 
Syauwrtelny (CHIRON oo Sacer een enwee 12,754.98 
SOUGhE GON ater ee 19,083.58 
PETINVESSC CEM ee Rees as Soe ore 17,054.31 
Upper South Carolina... 11,051.13 
NACI geet ee eee ees! 38,778.54 
Western North Carolina... 30,554.60 


Total $829,384.74 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


JING SIEEWOURG po les oabe sae Soe 5 oy te ee ee $ 4,449.32 
Central Alabama........................... 4,619.36 
(Claanbeen, Wiesie a 5,490.74 
Delawareee saute sae eh ot 10,248.08 
Lidistmlvenin esse Gmeeewe eee eee se 3220.21 


Ul Oriol anes rete een ee oe ee 3,469.82 


Pro Rata 
Conferences Appropriation 
IDES OUeFEA ONY aoe en een ey CES 
Wouisinpah lee Seo eo 7 884.46 
INISISSTSSI pp [oa seee ee ere ne ele 6,284.74 
iINovth* Carolinas. ne eres 4,353.71 
DAWalinialy, eee eee ees oe ae eee 3,586.51 
Soubhe Garon assess eee ey 7,428.65 
SO ULULIOR EG TL Cte eee ens 900.93 
Nouibhimes tp rr. ae teen reece parle 4,518.76 
ENNCSSCCEe Lees Pe eee ae 2,434.52 
GX AS ES 1h oe te ae one Oe ee 5,174.00 
WiaereNinSsissip plese nee 6,197.73 
Wiaishin ototies: sete tee eee 7,231.80 
‘Wiestsiexsich Sos sachet. eee ee 5,000.81 


Total $97,244.38 


NortH CrENTRAL JURISDICTION 


Da Otay seer oats B58 A een eee $ 9,812.19 
Detroit, ee 2) ee ee ee ee 24,887.35 
Min Oise eee eee 33,120.71 
Indians) ees =. ean ieee 21,625.61 
Towa-Des Moines... 28,751.45 
Mircligainiee ees tne ace eee eee 21,180.35 
Minnesota Se Ste eh ey ae 11,778.45 
INOrihel ako tase ee eae 6,353.95 
INi@yeiny TbMGD ENA oo ee ae 17,896.89 
INGO mal Seve OUR. aoe 33,787.83 
Northern Minnesota.................. 11,928.22 
INorthwesta lind tana ees 13,179.92 
Northwest Iowa............... imate: 14,598.14 
Oho sa ee ae eee ee 42,952.24 
ROCKS RV. Cte ee eer tee tee 26,155.54 
Southern Ulmois. ==. 14,985.11 
Upper Iowa... oe 15,220.82 
West Wisconsin.. eee. Sie 593569) 
WiScOns ne eet eee 12,449.91 


Total $372,253.37 


SoutH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


Centrale KGiissic eee eee Deer OSOnltd 


@entrallexa ses ene 21,568.57 
HasteeO lela ons omens eee 14,577.97 
GET AISE RSE Aaa cool Sw eat ee ene 22,168.34 
d Wat ipe Voted nee oeehceahs: Nuke SOS ARS 11,155.88 
IEG UISTAT aes ee eee eee seer 16,051.83 
IMGISSO Uses een en] On nee ee 19,460.30 
Nebraska= 2 eae 29,477.33 
Near Vix co iene emer rns 3,805.74 
INGreiloy AVA REASEIE otc os ee 13,750.96 
IN@iadla, (Neigh ee 17,386.88 
INortinwieste-lkemas essen ome 12,289.62 
Netipae OSU S ston ba ee aca ae ere 16,323.06 
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Pro Rata Pro Rata 
' Conferences Appropriation Conferences Appropriation 
Southwest Mexican.................... $1821 Southern California-Arizona....$ 23,198.34 
Southwest Missouri.......00..... 20,831.19 \Yieroon bee SHEE. ee seer cer ee 1,353.41 
Southiwiestas ex a ssseaeeaecenes 18,255.81 SSS 
USS CES) ak Boe yah oa ol ds MO 22,545.27 Total $100,-85.17 
Westy Okl aon see h eae 15,823.50 —______—_ 
a ForEIGN CONFERENCES.........----.---- $38,750.00 
Total $304,576.63 ———— 


SUMMARY BY JURISDICTIONS 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 


GE hudon anil, Sconces weer aye eee $ 20,241.48 NortTHEASTERN JURISDICTION..$ 307,505.71 
California Oriental Provisional 157.89 SoUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION.. 329,384.74 
Colorado se ees eee 12,533.20 CENTRAL JURISDICTION............-- 97,244 38 
idl oMeroe erie ete patie ere 4.496 42 Nortu CENTRAL JURISDICTION 372,253.37 
Latin American Provisional... 284.06 SourH CrNTRAL JURISDICTION 304,576.63 
MOA a eae oe ene ae, 5,312.96 WESTERN JURISDICTION...........- 100,285.17 
Oreo ones Sete eee eee oe 11,073.00 ForEIGN CONFERENCBS...........- 38,750.00 
Pacific Japanese Provisional...... 660.32 SS SSS 
iRaciticm Northwest seen 20,974.09 Total $1,550,000.00 


Financiau: A condensed comparative financial statement of The Methodist 
Publishing House, at May 31, 1947, follows: 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE AND OWNING CORPORATIONS 
MAY 31, 1947 AS COMPARED WITH MAY 31, 1943 


May May Increase 

ASSETS 31, 1947 31, 1943 (Decrease) 

Current 
(COIS a 5 Sepans al el ies rete bie eer ede eee $ 1,675,228.40 $1,252,000.21 $ 423,228.19 
Accounts Receivable—Net _....2 eee 930,460.94 583,762.33 346,698.61 
Timyen bon Csi eee es Pes eae ee Resets we 2,845,855.52 1,420,001.27 1,425,354.25 
Motala@umentweNsce ican ees $ 5,451,044.86 $3,255,763.81 $2,195,281 .05 
AUG OSUTN OUR) bub 8 Senet. ak ak, oe ee fae oes: 2,092,853.10 587,001.13 = 1,505,851.97 
OtiereA Sse lc, Wc ores oe ie eee ey RNa tee 44 907.84 18,311.00 26,596.84 
Property, Plant and Equipment—Net.................... 3,981,858.23: 4,006,629.78 (24,771.55) 
Metal—Linotype and Monotype—Net.................. 23,183.08 31,119.11 (7,936.03) 
Deferred Charges to Operations.......-......2.--2-.---0----- 365,490.00 108,002.19 257,487.81 
STO Hail ig tec os ec eet en ee ee $11,959,337.11 $8,006,827.02 $3,952,510.09 

Liasinities AND Ner WortH 

Current 
ING HOM Ayal] Cy eeme-reeereeie rake ay nick eI Se eee $ 85,000.00 $ 42,500.00 $ 42,500.00 
PNG AUUIUIST VEXINGN OMY Sa eee ce creer he erence ce 637,520.79 233,037.01 404,483.78 
Appropriations ae a) eee Seen eee See re ae 93,986.51 43,213.20 50,773.31 
Accrued Pay Roll, Royalties, Taxes, EC 148,025.96 67,300.50 80,725.46 
otal Grurrenivenlenaonlih ese een $ 964,533.26 $ 386,050.71 $ 578,482.55 

Long Term Indebtedness: 

INote—Principal (Balance: 2222 $ 85,000.00 $ 470,000.00 $ (385,000.00) 
Less Installments Currently Due............... 85,000.00* 42,500.00 42,500.00 


poe eel oe $ 427,500.00 $ (427,500.00) 


*Paid Noveuiber 1, 1947. 
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May May Increase 

31, 1947 31, 1948 (Decrease) 

@threrasiatouliticsites a0 aa eee a eae $ 7,734.58 §$ 4,295.43 $ 3,439.15 
Wetenred@ lnc omen yee oes ae ee ee 373,165.78 246,832.49 126,333.29 
Reserves for Specific Purposes.............2.2.22.1+0-000---- 383,154.40 344,938.34 38,216.06 
VESCLV.CS =O tle tices ey eee eye aoe eh 45,826.80 30,364.74 15,462.06 
Nea WOorth ee eter re re tee hone teen fs 10,184,922.29  6,566,845.31  3,618,076.98 
LEONE [Es a ee $11,959,837.11 $8,006,827.02 $3,952,510.09 


The fiscal year at May 31, 1947, closed with cash on hand and on deposit in gen- 
eral funds in the amount of $1,675,228.40. This amount of $1,675,228.40 in general 
funds is necessary as working capital for efficient operation of the business. The 
amount of $1,634,773:60 representing cash on deposit is distributed among nineteen 
depository banks. 


The financial statement at May 31, 1947, reflects an increase of $3,618,076.98 
in net worth as compared with May 31, 1943. The factors contributing to this 
increase in net worth are summarized in the following schedule: 


ADDITIONS 


Net produce for the four years ended May 381, 1947.......... $5,099,915.13 
Less Provision for inter-company produce 


MMTV CMLORLC Seater ween Wee ae we ee 31,410.51 5,068,504.62 
Transfer to Surplus of Reserve for Contingencies............ ; 6,404.75 
Total $5,074,909 .37 

DeEDUCTIONS 


Authorized Appropriations to Conference Claimants: 


Annual Meeting of September 8, 1948_.........................$ 250,000.00 
Annual Meeting of July 27, 1944.02... Laer 350,000.00 
Annual Meeting of September 12, 1945_.........2..2.2.......... 400,000.00 
Annual Meeting of September 12, 1946..............2....-...... 400,000.00 1,400.000.00 
Total $3,674,909 .37 
Loss from Sale of Property-Pittsburgh......... an teen een rohe $ 18,190.12 
Loss from Demolition of Building-Pittsburgh.................... 30,209.31 
Write-down of Surplus arising from Re-evaluation 
Ota cru Tine rut meets ower seen Nee eee eer ete 8,432.96 56,832.39 


Increase in Net Worth $3 618,076.98 
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Rea Estare: A statement of the land and buildings owned by the four corpora- 
tions comprising the publishing interests of The Methodist Church here follows. The 
aggregate net carrying value of the land and buildings on the books of the corpora- 
tions amounts to $3,498,275.52 at May 31, 1947. 


REAL ESTATE—MAY 31, 1947 


Buiipincs 
Reserve Combined 
Gross Carrying for Net Carrying 

Burien Land Value Depreciation Value 

North Charles Street............ $ 50,000.00 $ 57,478.77 $ 8,930.61 $ 98,548.16 
CHICAGO 

Rush SLC tise ene 250,000.00 378,788.47 89,022.48 539,765.99 
CINCINNATI 

Plane Streets semen ees 66,350.08 446,585.41 D121 5ug0: 491,649.74 

HiGurnthy Surectiesss.e AS SSO O0ke 9 4p ee itee eae Bae pee eee cees Pees 43,885.90 
Daas 

Main Strech pes ae 100,000.00 226 334.69 61,417.75 264,916.94 

Commerce Street ................-- Al) OOOO 0p t wastes ono ee ree panes cane oe 40,000.00 
KANSAS City 

McGee Street 0.00.02... 35,000.00 147,894.82 8,216.20 174,678.62 
NASHVILLE 

Broad waviness oat ten 23,500.00 285,542.60 136,770.44 172,272.16 

Demonbreun Street —......... 33,000.00 236,752.61 108,829.66 160,922.95 

Eighth Avenue, South.......... 36,309'40' + Siig Mawr Cen Nyaa es 36,309.40 

@larkiPlace eee he es (A120 64 Shh pte Rat Ry eee ee 74,720.64 
New ORLEANS 

Baronne (Street....................-- 6,000.00 7,123.60 1,214.72 11,908.88 
New York : 

Hil pAVieM i epe res .. ees 350,000.00 625,431.04 67,656.80 907,774.24 
PirTsBURGH 

Hifth “Avenue... s-..c.3- 154555000 Eee ite eee es aes ae 154,550.00 
RIcH MOND 

East Grace Street.................. 72,500.00 243,956.92 122,186.71 194,270.21 
San FRANCISCO 

MeAllister Street................. 75,000.00 72,478.25 15,376.56 132,101.69 
Lake JuNALUSKA, NortH CaroLiINa 

Lake Junaluska Assembly... 9.200.000... 3,550.00 3100000) tte eee 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 

Mount Sequoyah Assembly — _...... 3,651.75 SODLTO wate ee ere 


Total $1,410,816.02 $2,735,568.93 $648,109.43 $3 498,275.52 


The Methodist Publishing House occupies space in the respective buildings and 
also provides space, where available, to church boards and agencies. 

Under the plan of departmental operations it seems wise to consider the real 
estate operations as a separate division in order that occupancy charges to the 
various departments of The Methodist Publishing House may be made. Since 
the buildings are operated primarily for the use of The Methodist Publishing House, 
it is the policy to charge the various departments of the Publishing House a rate per 
square foot for space occupied, which rate is intended to recover the expense 
of operating the buildings. It is the policy to charge church boards and agencies 
an occupancy charge based upon this rate per square foot plus an amount suffi- 
cient to recover a reasonable portion of the administrative overhead expense. 

During the four years under review, land and buildings were purchased as 
follows: 


The Board of Publication authorized the Book Agents of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, a Tennessee corporation, to purchase five lots on Clark Place, 
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located at the rear of the Nashville printing plant. These five lots were purchased 
at a cost of $71,711.99. An adjoining lot on Eighth Avenue was purchased later, 
under authority of the Board of Publication, at a cost of $30,154.15. 

The Board of Publication authorized The Methodist Book Concern, an Ohio 
corporation, to purchase the land and building at 1021 McGee Street, Kansas City 
Missouri, and to transfer as a part of the purchase price the property owned by the 
Ohio corporation at 1121 McGee Street. The new premises were acquired at a cost 
of $182,894.82 as follows: 


Property: 
Land—1121 McGee Street—Net Carrying 
Vail istmiae, cece 9s ed Phe lene ie 2 iy Heh eta ML ea a} $30,400.00 
Building—1121 McGee Street—Net Carrying 
A UEEURUTES? Pease Siew 8 OMe eaten ene an Bers 36,682.89 67,082.89 
$182,082.89 
Expense in connection with transfer.....000..0.0020000-20---- 811.39 
Total $182,894.82 


It was necessary to remodel completely this building in Kansas City. The Board 
of Publication has authorized the amount of $425,000.00 for this remodeling. At 
May 31, 1947, $84,963.48 had been expended for this purpose. 

The lease on the premises at 231 8S. W. Broadway, Portland, expired on December 
31, 1946, and it was necessary to find a new location for the retail store. A loca- 
tion was secured at 521 8. W. Eleventh Avenue. It was necessary to remodel com- 
pletely the interior and exterior front of the building. The amount of $24,887.61 
has been expended on this remodeling, including certain fixtures for the store. 

Several years ago, with a view to future expansion, the land located at the rear 
of the building at 1910 Main Street, Dallas, was purchased. The volume of business 
at the retail house in Dallas has about tripled since moving into the building at 1910 
Main Street. Immediate needs require the extension of the retail store on the 
ground floor and the shipping department on the second floor. The Board of Pub- 
lication has therefore authorized the Publishing Agents to expend up to $376,000.00 
for the erection of a two-story and basement addition to the present building in 
Dallas. 

The three-story building at 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, is occupied by 
the editorial and promotional offices of The Central Christuan Advocate and by the 
resident bishop of the New Orleans Area. In addition to these offices, a small de- 
pository for books and supplies is located in the building for the purpose of serving 
the Conferences of the Central Jurisdiction. In order to put this property in first- 
class condition, the entire building has been remodeled and a new front installed at 
a total cost of $11,728.00. This work was done subsequent to the financial report 
of May 31, 1947. 

Since unification, both the Board of Education and The Methodist Publishing 
House have been severely crowded for space in the building at 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville. It has been understood that new and more complete housing would need to 
be provided but the war period prevented the carrying out of any plans. Necessary 
land has now been secured and it is contemplated to build both an office building 
and an addition to the manufacturing plant, which addition will also provide ship- 
ping and warehouse space for the Publishing Division, now using rented space 
at 912 Broadway, Nashville. The Board of Publication has authorized the expendi- 
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ture of up to $2,000,000.00 to erect this office building and addition to the manu- 
facturing plant. 

It is agreed that the present plan contemplates the continued occupancy of 810 ~ 
Broadway by the Board of Education on a long-term lease. 


During the four years under review land and buildings were disposed of as 
follows: 

The building located on Fourth Street in Cincinnati was demolished. The build- 
ing was more than fifty years old and was not being used by The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. The effort to lease the building to commercial tenants was resulting 
in a loss. The following is a summary of the transactions reflecting the loss of 
$30,209.31 from the demolition of this building. 


Building: 

Grossi @arrnyiMea Valley ete ee SOOM OLEOT 

bess Reserve for Depreciation 2 $14,656.06 $20,476.31 
Bote) |e sc7o See On VK CKc1 1) Goer eee eee ELE 9,733.00 


Loss $30,209.31 


The land and building located at 613 West Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, was sold. 
The retail house operations in Pittsburgh were consolidated and moved to a more 
desirable location, at 642 Smithfield Street. The following is a summary of the 
transactions reflecting the loss of $18,190.12 from the sale of’the land and building 
at 613 West Diamond Street: 


Land 
(UAT ANOVA Clea. fete eres 2 Orit ee en eee $15,400.00 
Building : 
(Grossi © arrays ove eee eee eee een $45,810.12 
Less Reserve for—Depreciation..........--- 35,558.25 10,251.87 
Expense 
Teg aH GOs eke Pee tie teeter Bor ee ee ee 25.00 
Preparauoneolp Deed =. ee 5 oe mete 13.25 38.25 
$25,690.12 
Less Sale Price 7,500.00 
Loss $18,190.12 


Aupit: The aecounting records and supporting data of The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House and owning corporations have been examined at the direction of the 
Board of Publication annually during the four years under review, by Ernst and 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants. The scope of the examinations has been left 
to the discretion of Ernst and Ernst. Report of each examination as of the close 
of the fiscal year at May 31, has been filed with the Board of Publication of The 
Methodist Church. 


SALES DIVISION 


In order to administer efficiently the overall responsibilities of the Sales Division, 
four departments have been established. Each department has a definite function 
in relation to the total administrative responsibility of the Sales Division, which is 
to supervise the sales program and operation of each of the thirteen retail houses. 
These departments are as follows: 


Merchandise Department: This department is in constant contact with pub- 
lishers and manufacturers in an effort to discover new items of merchandise which 
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can be distributed to the church through the retail outlets. This does not mean 
that all purchases are made through this department; each retail Manager has the 
privilege of purchasing stock direct. The primary purpose of the Merchandise 
Department is to co-ordinate the merchandise sales program in the retail houses as 
far as possible. 

One of the proposed projects of this department is the establishment of a com- 
prehensive church library service, which will win the endorsement of all the boards 
and agencies ef the church. We hope to inaugurate this plan during 1948. 


Advertising Department: This department works in close co-operation with all 
other departments within the Sales Division. It is directly responsible for the 
preparation of all advertising bearing the imprint of The Methodist Publishing 
House, all of which is either direct mail or periodical space advertisements. 

Direct mail advertising consists of catalogs, booklets, circulars, folders, brochures, 
ete., while periodical space advertising includes regular insertions in our lesson 
papers, The Christian Advocate, The Central Christian Advocate, and other maga- 
zines issued by the various general boards of the church. 


Visual Aids Department. This department gives leadership and guidance to our 
visual aids sales and film rental program in éach retail house. 

During 1946 and 1947, film rental depositories were established in New York, 
Richmond, Nashville, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco 
in order to serve our constituency better. 

“Visual Aids” is not only a term that has recently come into use in the field 
of religious education but is one designating a field in which advance is now being 
made rapidly. The service is not all that we desire it to be but we are convinced 
that it is better service than was formerly possible for any publishing house to offer. 
We are constantly striving to improve our film rental service. 


Church School Literature Department. This department is responsible for plac- 
ing all printing orders for chureh school literature; the maintenance of cost and 
circulation records; and the promotion of church school literature in co-operation 
with the retail Managers and the Advertising Department. 

There was a substantial increase in the circulation of church school literature 
during the quadrennium. Comparative circulation figures for 1943 and 1947 are 
shown in the following schedule. 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE CIRCULATION—1947 COMPARED WITH 1948 
Yo 


WEEKLY Srory Papers: 1943 1947 Tereaee 
RTO UIC SRDTIC eS UO LTC ween ieee ete ae se eee eae ene eee 172,260 237,617 37.9 
"PVE NICOPR HAUNT ON Se ape a eee a eee eRe mt 195,301 256,426 31.3 
TBXO net ONGC Rea sa sp te Aaa ae ter Eee et ee 140,292 139,008 = 9 
(Gril SRO Cla vga re eee ee eas ee eee 159,106 153,196 — 37 
(CHEN SEV CIEE HH ES toc co i Ste eA eke ee one 805,253 354,728 16.2 
Total 972,212 1,140,975 174 
Montuiy Lesson PERIODICALS : 
(hile Grutclarnccmee ee eee eee ere Re ie es 88,814 104,939 18.2 
(Cr apatieged hy EYE NNGXONY es) ce ep pan ee re en eee 149,269 145,762 ==. 948} 
(GHristionellOmuemane tee en wre ee eee 32,381 96,790 196.9 
iReliy occa cl ee ree ee ca ree cess ce Sc eee 84,843 117,398 38.4 
AWWicr coh 0 mee se sencetee esate be A eee dala Sane 16,355 27,648 69.0 
INGO UBUNG, “SUN VG Veh ANS A Pee ae ie tee Ne ane ee oe 258,074 328,801 27.4 


Total 629,736 810,719 28.7 
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Jo 

QuarTERLY Lesson PERIODICALS: 1943 1947 Increase 
Ojawilohierarey (Oleysey Ab enelaverey oe asi | ee CHW OaNnin DY Mea Ne 8 
Boys ands Ginlsn@lasswmleachersamn tee ne eere Teeny ans O88 a We Vane nt toee 
Biblesessons orm oun leach eres: = tee) ese ee 1S084er i. ob ci etre 
BiblesessonswmoneAcduliismneachter sts suse ees uate oer LODD/4 PP Roe 
Bexinmen dsessonmeelctures cece nce yah melee ewan 170,988 192,957 12.8 
ed ching pichuresmiors Beeinnens super eee el ee CDE ae Gp HR 
Raerb rina py i © lassie von 2s ae dees tee Seo eee 179,928 229 462 27.5 
iBiblemRictures @ardseltet 00 ees see ayiieley sane Le nee 101,481 93,501 — 78 
MeachinemeitciuressLor eorlinarles eee a ane see 3,870 6,021 55.6 
union: Ouanvenly ates: ese eee ue ene elena nwa 239,278 279,896 16.9 
Messons: fonelmbvermediates... ese eee 269,844 279,372 30 
intermediateretellGwenip es eeu a een ae se eet 12,920 22,993 77.9 
Ghiristian BA chone sis Goh ia AEC mss beeen wee oo ella sen ONES ee T4753 S Wise ines gees 
Bol 1besfereks SiGe NAOMI NG ol oe nae eee eee TVSI409 A ease ee 
Wieslevar Quartets: sre eats eet eater ts ewrn ise rere 852,164 886,170 3.9 
BibletessonsironeAdulitss tar te stews ten ihn nt od Jem eeu LOZ B56 ae hy ee 
Wasivorsiglieatle tite 20 costa ul eens eae esl ROT ee 250,385 231,401 — 76 
C@Challengetey tee" tte. cite anal ee pean rhe 18,815 19,683 99 
ATOM CQ UWar ber ly sarees ete ies Mans ee eee Lee led 116,808 146,476 25.4 
Abingdon Quarterly (discontinued)... 240) 2060) 9," See Ones baile essen ee 
Studies for Youth (discomtinued) =). .22-2--:ccee-seceesees 59:042 5 9 8) oe ae c= ee eae eee 
Total 2,515,729 2,733,165 86 

Unpatep CLoseLy GrADED LITERATURE: 

Complete series: Nursery through 

rnnGerin Geil abege stances cere tec ee) cee ioe eer 629,220 1,072,060 70.4 
GRAND Tora, ALG LITmRATURE.........-.--..:.,-:--0-02-+-- 4,746,897 5,756,919 21.5 


Note: Periodical figures are for the month of May in the two years compared. Closely 
graded literature figures are for the courses used in the April-May-June quarters of the 
two years compared. 


Beginning April 1, 1947, the price of church school literature was increased 
approximately 20 per cent due to increased cost of paper and. printing. 

In October, 1945, the new Kindergarten Closely Graded Literature (succeeding 
the former Beginner material) was issued. It has enjoyed remarkable approval 
as indicated in sales. During the quadrennium a new series of lesson helps for 
the very small school were published; it has been most favorably received. 

The publishers continue to work very closely with the Editorial Division on 
a general improvement program. It is expected that many outstanding changes 
in the appearance and content of the periodicals will be made. 


Retail Houses. One of the most important functions of the Sales Division is 
the supervision of the operation of the thirteen retail houses, located strategically 
throughout the nation. It is through these outlets that we come in close contact 
with the membership of the church. It is through these houses that books, supplies, 
and church school literature are distributed. Each retail house is responsible for 
efficiently serving its designated territory. Each one carries a complete stock of 
Bibles, Testaments, books, church and church school supplies, also church school 
literature, and is prepared to serve completely the needs of its constituency. 

The locations and the areas served by each retail house are as follows: 
BautiMorB, Mary.anp, 516 North Charles Street... Chas. Reiner, Jr., Manager 


Serving the Baltimore and Peninsula Conferences, in which the combined church 
and church school membership is 396,674. 
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Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 581 Boylston Street......2.....0002.-.- James C. Womelduff, Manager 
Serving the Mainé, New England, New England Southern, and New Hampshire 
ae in which the combined church and church school membership is 


@urcAGomirmNors 740 Rush streetsis oe ee ee Harry F. Keiser, Manager 
Serving the Dakota, Illinois, Iowa-Des Moines, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Northern Minnesota, Northwest Iowa, Rock River, Southern Illinois, Upper 
Iowa, West Wisconsin, and Wisconsin Conferences, in which the combined 
church and church school membership is 1,494,156. 


CINCINNATI: Ono 420" Plum Streets ne eee et ee William C, Hyde, Manager 
Serving the Indiana, Kentucky, North-East Ohio, North Indiana, Northwest 
Indiana, and Ohio Conferences, in which the combined church and church school 
membership is 1,539,898. 


DAT CAS Mn xAS aL OLOMIViaine etree tate panes eee eee pees J. F. Albright, Manager 
Serving the Central Texas, East Oklahoma, Indian Mission, Little Rock, Louis- 
iana, New Mexico, North Texas, Northwest Texas, Southwest Mexican, South- 
west Texas, Texas, Texas-Mexican Mission, and West Oklahoma Conferences 
in which the combined church and church school membership is 1,512,498. 


Derrort, MicHican, 28 East Elizabeth Street......0...2..-ccccecccceceeeeeeeess O. L. Oelke, Manager 
Serving the Detroit and Michigan Conferences, in which the combined church 
and church school membership is 368,126. 


Kansas Crry, Missouri, 1021 McGee Street.........0.0.00000020.--- Milton F. Steinford, Manager 
Serving the Central Kansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Southwest 
Missouri, St. Louis, and Wyoming State Conferences, in which the combined 
church and church school membership is 1,003,865. 

Early in 1948 the Kansas City retail house moved into its new and greatly 
enlarged quarters at 1021 McGee Street, where it is in position to render far 
greater service. 


INASHIVILUE, DENNESSER) S10) Broadway cc.2-2epe ees ect en H. C. Compton, Manager 
Serving the Alabama, Cuba, Florida, Holston, Louisville, Memphis, Mississippi, 
North Alabama, North Arkansas, North Georgia, North Mississippi, South 
Georgia, and Tennessee Conferences, in which the combined church and church 
school membership is 2,381,507. 


New York, New York, 150 Fifth Avenue............ Dr. J. Edgar Washabaugh, Manager 
Serving the Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Genesee, Newark, New 
Jersey, New York, New York East, Northern New York, Philadelphia, Troy, 
and Wyoming Conferences, in which the combined church and church school 
membership is 1,494,274. 


PirrspurGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 642 Smithfield Street..........0............. W. Frank White, Manager 
Serving the Erie, Pittsburgh, and West Virginia Conferences, in which the com- 
bined church and church school membership 1s 738,527. 


IRGRIVAIND # ORNGONEO2 lace Wier PL tM ASViG DUC! =... oe. -teceee entree eee eres eee J. E. Bain, Manager 
Serving the Alaska Mission, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Pacific Northwest 
Conferences, in which the combined church and church school membership is 
246,911. 

Early in 1947 the Portland retail house moved into its new home on S. W. 
11th Avenue. The building was completely remodeled and the result is a most 
attractive and serviceable store, which will enable this house to render a much 
better service to the constituency in the Northwest. 


RIcHMOND, VirGIniA, Fifth and Grace Streets... A. R. White, Manager 
Serving the North Carolina, South Carolina, Upper South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Western North Carolina Conferences, in which the combined church and 
church school membership is 1,356,289. 


San Francisco, CautrorniA, 85 McAllister Street. ...........-.....---+- E. M. McNeill, Manager 
Serving the California, California Oriental Mission, Hawaii Mission, Latin 
American Provisional, Pacific Japanese Provisional, Southern California-Arizona, 
and Utah Conferences, in which the combined church and church school mem- 
bership is 402,894. 
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New Orveans, Louisiana, 631 Baronne Street........ R. H. McAllister, Circulation Manager 
In New Orleans a sales depository has been established» and is operating 
in conjunction with the Central Christian Advocate. The purpose of this de- 
pository is to permit at each Annual Conference of the Central Jurisdiction 
an adequate display of books and other church materials. This store is not 
operated as a retail house but as a sales depository of the Nashville House. 
All mail orders for church school literature, church supplies, or books for mem- 
bers of the Central Jurisdiction are sent to the retail house nearest the customer. 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 


The Publishing Division is responsible for publishing and the wholesale distribu- 
tion of: 

1. Our general books, pamphlets, songbooks and supplies for churches and church 
schools for which there is a world market extending beyond the borders of Methodism 


and serving all Protestantism here and abroad. The imprint “Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press” is used as a press name for all such publications. 


2. Undated materials, excluding Graded Literature, which are required for the 
program of the Board of Education and approved by the Curriculum Committee. Pub- 
lishing these materials is effected through a “Joint Committee on Publications” in which 
the publishing, educational, and editorial interests co-operate. 


3. Religion in Life, as directed by the General Conference. 


4. Official materials for the Church as directed by the General Conference through 
its committees and commissions. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 

Publications: The Book Editor and the Publishing Agents are jointly responsible 
for the selection of all manuscripts for publication as a part of the general publish- 
ing program. The Abingdon-Cokesbury list of books is known for its excellent quality, 
outstanding authorship, and diversity of interest. We are endeavoring to serve first 
the needs of our constituency of eight million Methodists and, as a by-product of 
this effort, to render an ever-extending service to all Protestantism. 

In the four years since May 31, 1944, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has published 
(or scheduled for publication by May 31, 1948) 212 new books and 201 new pamph- 
lets, booklets, and items of supphes for churches and church schools, or a total of 
413 new publications. Of these, 145 were planned and published for use exclusively 
by The Methodist Church. 1944- 1945- 1946- 1947- 


1945 1946 1947 1948 Total 


Books» clothrand papersbOunc. sess eee 39 47 63 63 212 
Pamphlets, booklets and supplies....................... 74 45 45 37 201 
Total 413 


Total production of all publications amounted to 49,040,957 volumes in the 
quadrennium, including supplies for churches and church schools. This represents 


2,369 printings, original editions and reprints: Volumoston 


units* 

BO Oks °C) bly soo Uri lh ee ceca oe ee ee ee ee 6,058,792 
Paper Our 5s deccecteteaes sate conscecitraksesiecigncne oer eae ene are 2,084 720 
Total Books 8,143,512 

Porm oaletsy. te. iti ie ee eae te se ch ee ee Ce Rd 9214311 
Yotal books and pamphlets 17,357,823 

Supplies tas cscacckcer hi ee a Se Ca eee oes eetcy cee 
Total of all Hem 49,040,957 


*Includes scheduled production for February, March, April, May, 1948. 
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It is generally believed that Abingdon-Cokesbury Press is the largest publisher 
of religious books in the United States and, perhaps in the world. Its operations 
cover all phases of publishing except retail distribution; it sells only at wholesale. 
Beginning often with the inception of an idea for a book to be written but more 
frequently, of course, with perfecting manuscripts submitted, it designs, arranges for 
manufacture, warehouses, and sells to bookstores throughout the world, including our 
own thirteen retail houses. Through national advertising and promotion it creates 
a demand for its books in these stores. It is staffed with a small group of experi- 
enced, highly-skilled men and women, each one a specialist in some phase of publish- 
ing. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press employs six regional sales representatives, each one 
an experienced bookman who spends full-time promoting our books and selling them 
to bookstores. These men are located in Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Los Angeles. Sales offices are maintained in New York, Chicago, 
Nashville, and Kansas City. Thomas Lothian, Ltd., of Melbourne, with six offices 
in Australia and New Zealand, represent us in those countries. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House of South Africa, with offices in Capetown and Johannesburg, represents 
us there. A close working arrangement is maintained with the Epworth Press of 
London; our own men cover bookstores in Canada. 

Sales 

The record of sales is very gratifying because it is a record of growth and, in 
one sense, a measure of success. For the quadrennium ending May 31, 1948, sales 
will be $6,981,488.82 (the last four months estimated) : 


Yearsending May 31,1945 May 31,1946 May 31,1947 May 31,1948 ‘“ Total 
Net sales to others..$ 934,968.69 $ 788,230.65 $ 884,439.47 $ 895,000.00 $4,207,271.18 


Sales to our 
JonenaKelVSS oo ay es 582,547.81 4 603,626.03 569,976.46 490,000.00 2,774,217.64 


Total $1,517,516.50 . $1,391,856.68 $1,454,415.93 $1,385,000.00 $6,981,488.82 
Sales preceding quadrennium $3,549,757 .87 


Increase $3,431,730.95 
Production Costs 
The cost of manufacturing books increased moderately between 1941 and 1946. 
When price controls and all restrictions upon the use of paper were removed in 1945 
costs advanced rapidly. Most grades of book paper doubled in price and the cheapest 
grade binder’s cloth cost 50 per cent more than the better grade prewar material. 
Labor costs also advanced but not in the same ratio as materials. As this report 
is written (January, 1948) the cost of manufacturing books is approximately 90 per 
cent more than 1941 prewar costs; most of the increase occurred after January 
1, 1946. 


Prices 

We are especially proud of our record in holding the prices of our publications 
down well below the prevailing level of other publishers’ prices. 

No publication of the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press was increased in price during 
the war years. In June, 1946, the prices of some low-margin songbooks had to be 
increased. The prices of a few new books were raised in the fall months of 1946. 
All others were held at prewar levels. By January 1, 1947, the very greatly increased 
manufacturing costs made it apparent that a general price increase would be neces- 
sary but action was delayed until June, 1947. 
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The prices of 204 publications were increased an average of 35.45 per cent on 
June 1, 1947. The revised price of each item was based upon its current production 
cost. No arbitrary increases were considered and in the cases of several items which 
are very important to the work of the church, the increases were less than produc- 
tion costs justified. The prices of 1,188 items were continued at prewar levels with- 
out change. 


Manufacturing costs have continued to rise and probably will rise more, but we 
hope that another general price increase will not be needed in the near future, al- 
though adjustments may be necessary for a few items. The level of new book prices 
is more sensative to changing manufacturing costs and probably will continue to 
rise. 


The Abingdon-Cokesbury Award 


In 1946 an award was established to be known as “The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award” for the purpose of encouraging the writing of significant religious books cal- 
culated to “strengthen Christian faith and promote ‘Christian living among all people.” 
A distinguished board of judges chose two manuscripts from the 252 entries which 
they considered worthy of the award. These were “The Religion of Maturity” by 
John Wick Bowman and “Prayer and the Common Life” by Georgia Harkness. Both 
books will be published in May, 1948. The next award will be made in 1950. 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


In 1945 the Publishing Agents and the Book Editor, with the approval of the 
Board of Publication, started the compilation of a twelve-volume commentary on the 
Bible which is planned as a practical preaching and teaching aid for ministers and 
teachers as well as a comprehensive and authoritative guide for scholars. Most min- 
isters and teachers have neither the time nor facilities for intensive Bible study and 
therefore depend upon practical aids which do not always reflect nor require a 
knowledge of biblical scholarship. As a result, the practice of sound exposition has 
declined. It will continue to decline until some medium is provided through which 
the average preacher and teacher can have more readily available a thorough 
knowledge of the results of biblical scholarship and at the same time obtain practical 
help in the application and use of that knowledge. It is to convey such knowledge 
and provide such help that THr INTERPRETER’s Brste, as the new aor en is to 
be called, is designed. 


It will be a comprehensive commentary on the whole Bible. It will contain intro- 
ductions to the Bible and its several books and a scholarly exegesis of the text; it will 
offer also the kind of expository help, based directly upon sound interpretation of 
the text, that will serve as an incentive in the preparation of addresses, lessons, and 
sermons. It will attempt to co-ordinate the scholarship and skill of study and pulpit 
so as to bear testimony to the immediate relevance of the Scriptures as well as to 
their timeless meaning. To this end have been enlisted the best gifts—in introduction, 
in exegesis, and in exposition—of the leaders of evangelical Protestantism in our time. 

More than one hundred fifty writers and editors are laboring to prepare the 
seven-million word manuscript. Under the leadership of the Book Editor, an edi- 
torial board has been organized to care for the general supervision of the preparation 
of the commentary. The Book Editor continues to work closely with this board of 
which Dr. George Arthur Buttrick, senior minister of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, is chairman. In addition, there is a consulting board of 
thirty-six men chosen by the editorial board and the Publishing Agents from among 
the ablest biblical scholars and other leaders of Christian thought in the United 
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States, Canada, England, Scotland, and Australia. They are men who know what 
is happening in the field of scholarship and are concerned to make that scholarship 
available not only to the technically equipped student but to every preacher and 
teacher as well. 


Tue InTerPrerer’s BisiE will be produced in twelve volumes, each containing 
about one thousand pages. It is expected that all basic editorial work will be com- 
pleted in four years. The first volume is expected in 1949. Each volume will be 
published ana released when ready. 


It is our belief that Tue InrerpreTER’s BrBie will become the most significant 
contribution made in this generation to evangelical Christian preaching and teaching. 


Children’s Books 

Recognizing both an opportunity and an obligation to produce wholesome child- 
ren’s books, recreational and inspirational, as well as educational and religious, a de- 
partment of children’s books was established in 1945. We were very fortunate in 
securing the services of Mrs. Edith Patterson Meyer as Editor of Children’s Books. 
For seventeen years an editor of children’s books, she is well qualified to produce 
books of the high quality we desire. 

Twenty-two new children’s books have been published. Librarians, teachers, and 
denominational specialists working with children have been enthusiastic in praising 
the high editorial standard, excellence of text and illustrations, and the quality of 
materials and manufacture. This quick acceptance by library, religious, and educa- 
tional authorities may indicate some measure of success in producing books of real 
educational and character-building value for children. 


Church and Church School Supplies 

An important function of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press which receives little pub- 
licity is the development and publication of supplies for churches and church schools. 
These consist of maps, certificates, attendance and collection devices, record books, 
and miscellaneous supplies for vacation and weekday schools. 


Assistance to Methodist Publishing interests in other lands 

Since the war’s end Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has been assisting the publishing 
interests of sister Methodist Churches in war-torn countries whose physical prop- 
erties were destroyed and whose service was wrecked or seriously impaired. Help 
of various kinds has been extended to these interests in Malaya, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Poland, and the Philippines. A closer working arrangement has been made 
also with Methodist publishing interests in England, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
South America. 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Very soon after unification of the churches was effected, an informal and unofficial, 
but very effective, committee was established through which representatives of the 
educational, editorial, and publishing interests could plan and develop the ways and 
means for producing new materials needed by the Board of Education and approved 
by the Curriculum Committee. The task of relating the educational functional need, 
the editorial work of obtaining a satisfactory manuscript, and the publishing problem 
of paying the writer and producing and distributing the material at a satisfactory 
price, frequently is quite difficult. 

The Joint Committee on Publications consists of the Secretary of the Division 
of the Local Church, the Editorial Secretary of the General Board of Education, the 
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Publishing Agents, the Director of the Publishing Division, and the Director of Sales. 
In the seven years since it was established the Committee has acted upon 165 pro- 
posals for new publications. Of this number the Committee found it necessary to 
disapprove only eight that presented publishing problems which could not be solved. 
This is a remarkable record considering the fact that the materials must be self- 
supporting. It was made possible through the co-operation of members of this com- 
mittee and members of their staffs. It is doubtful that such a record could be 
achieved if all details of publication were determined by the educational, editorial, or 
publishing interests acting alone and independently. At best, it could not have been 
achieved without a large subsidy from some source. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 

Religion in Life reached the highest net paid circulation in its history during this 
quadrennium. The circulation of the Autumn quarter 1945 was 4,443. In 1940 it 
was 1,172. The circulation has declined recently but we believe it continues to be 
a valuable contribution to Christian scholarship and justifies the cost of publication. 
It is operated at a financial loss and may continue to do so. The loss from its publi- 
cation for the quadrennium (through December, 1947) amounted to $25,087.71. The 
current net paid circulation is 3,102. 


CoMMISSIONS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
The Publishing Division works in close co-operation with various Boards and 
Commissions of the General Conference whose work involves publication by the 
Publishing House of books and other materials. Among these are: 


The Board of Missions and Church Extension 

The Board of Education ry 
Interboard Committee on Missionary Education 
Commission on Ministerial Training 

Board of Lay Activities 

Board of Evangelism 

Board of Temperance 

Commission on Records, Forms and Statistical Blanks 
Commission on Church Membership Materials 
Commission on Chaplains 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


The Methodist Publishing House has three manufacturing plants—located in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Nashville. 

Extensive plans were in mind for the modernizing of these three plants but 
before we could place our orders for new equipment the war prevented the com- 
pletion of the plans for modernizing the plants. 

Equipment in the three plants represents an investment of about $2,000,000, not 
including the manufacturing buildings at Nashville, which represents an investment 
of $236,000. 

During the quadrennium the Manufacturing Division has made progress in spite 
of the serious shortage of materials during the war years and after emergency con- 
trols were lifted. The manpower shortage, although still serious in experienced 
trades, has improved somewhat. Over ninety per cent of our employees called into 
the armed services have returned to their jobs. The number of production employees 
in our plants at Nashville, Cincinnati, and Chicago have increased from 379 to 523 
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during the past three years. The skilled workers in our plants represent 35 per cent 
of all the employees of the Publishing House. 

Working conditions in all plants are excellent and continual study is being made 
of this important phase of our work. Paid holidays and vacations with pay are 
granted on a scale greater than those given by most commercial firms. All new em- 
ployees are automatically included in the group insurance, sick benefit, hospitaliza- 
tion and annuity program without health examination. “G. I.” Training Programs 
have been set up and approved by the proper agencies. Approximately seventy-five 
veterans are being trained in the various printing trades in our plants. 

The original plan of organization called for a Manufacturing Division in which 
our production control, purchasing, and scheduling would be centralized. To insure 
the plan’s efficient administration, the Board of Publication in 1943 approved the 
recommendation that an impartial survey of the three manufacturing plants be made 
by outside engineers. 

Early in 1945 a firm of consultant engineers was selected for this survey which 
was completed during the year. After a careful study of this survey, the Publishing 
Agents filled the vacancy in the position of Director of Manufacturing by appoint- 
ing R. G. Graham. With the assistance of the consultant engineer, the Director of 
Manufacturing completed his staff and established a plan of co-ordinating the pro- 
duction, purchasing, scheduling, planning, and research of the three plants. 


Although this new plan has been in actual operation for only about eighteen 
months and the organization is still not complete, much progress has been made. 
All plants are now operating at nearly full capacity on a one and two-shift basis, 
and work is being placed where it may be produced as economically as possible with 
the equipment available. Only specialty work, which these plants are not equipped 
to produce, is being done in outside plants. 

Included in the overall survey was a careful study of equipment. In 1945 the 
Board of Publication approved the purchase of new equipment amounting to $556,- 
771.30 and in 1946 approved the purchase of additional new equipment amounting 
to $279,000.00, making a total of $835,771.30. A more attractive Christian Advocate 
will be produced when a new $250,000.00 rotary press, designed especially for that 
job and equipped for two-color work, is delivered sometime in 1949. 

Two or three years will probably be required for complete delivery of this equip- 
ment. Then these plants will be most modern in every respect. The plant in Nash- 
ville will be the largest single religious printing plant in the world and the largest 
general printing plant in the South. The Nashville plant requires at the present 
time one carload of paper each day. Another carload is required for the Cincinnati 
and Chicago plants combined. 

We are now offering the Boards of the Church complete layout and art service, 
comparable to such services offered by large commercial printers. 

The total production last year for the several Methodist Boards and other agencies 
of the church amounted to over one million dollars in printed materials, or 35 per 
cent of the total volume. With this work in addition to our own, we are able to save 
from 10 to 25 per cent in what would otherwise be the cost to the church of its printed 
materials. World Outlook, Upper Room, Methodist Layman, The Methodist 
Woman, are samples of the periodicals printed by The Methodist Publishing House 
for the various boards. 
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PERSONNEL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 


The Personnel and Public Relations Division was organized in 1946, not for 
any new purpose but for a clearer and better handling of many activities in these 
two closely-related fields. 

Gradually the division has undertaken more of the activities generally suggested 
by the term “personnel work.” The group insurance and pension program is now 
handled through this department. The beginning of this program dates back as far 
as 1914. For many years the Publishing Agents delegated to the Accounting Divi- 
sion responsibility for supervising the program, and it became the church’s out- 
standing example of insured security for employees. Now the entire program is ad- 
ministered by the Personnel and Public Relations Division. 

A continuing activity is an effort to develop and maintain a sound system of wage 
administration, coupled with a system of monthly surveys and reports and a simple, 
practical form of merit rating. Opportunities and routes to promotion have been 
emphasized. 

Generally the personnel policies of the Publishing House needed not invention or 
development, but uniformity and description. And this need for putting the policies 
in writing was due, first, to the merger of the three publishing organizations and 
traditions, and, second, to the remarkable expansion of the working force during the 
past quadrennium. 

The Publishing House reported to the 1944 General Conference that it had 1,200 
employees. They are 25 per cent more numerous now—1,500 employees. An extraor- 
dinarily large proportion of these, 18.3 per cent, have at least twenty years of 
service. But during the war years, when wage levels were irozen, The Methodist 
Publishing House was not in a favorable position to compete with “essential indus- 
tries’ and government. The result was very high turnover among clerical and sales 
personnel in the offices and stores. Stability is now being regained. 

During the last fiscal year, the record sum of $3,200,530.66 was paid out in com- 
pensation to active employees. This was equal to 32.3 cents of every dollar of 
revenue from sales. For the year before, the equivalent figures were 29.7 cents, 
and for the year before that, 27.6 cents. 


Veterans Annuities 

The Board of Publication approved in 1946 a special action in regard to veterans. 
For 85 employees who returned to the Publishing House after service in World War 
II, the House bought the annuities which they would have accumulated if their work 
had not been interrupted. The cost was slightly more than $18,000. 


Publishing House Libraries 


It is one of the requisites of a publishing house that the staff should have access 
to reference books for checking the accuracy of everything from simple spelling to 
complex statistics. Much of the checking is hard to do, including the securing of 
data about the church itself. It is also desirable—we would say necessary except 
that it has not always been done—for a publishing house to preserve copies of its 
own publications. We are now concerned with publications issued as long as a cen- 
tury and a half ago, under a dozen different imprints, scattered across the country. 


A general survey of the situation was made during 1946 and 1947. Our libraries 
at Chicago, Cincinnati, Nashville, and New York have been inspected carefully. 
Special libraries maintained by other publishers and by university presses have been 
investigated. 
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Our purpose is to catalog, acquire, and preserve every publication of The Meth- 
odist Church and its antecedents. Lest it be thought that we are attempting the 
impossible, please note that it is only the second part of our purpose to acquire such 
volumes. First, and in many cases the only practicable course, is to obtain some 
record of them. Such a “union” catalog does not exist. As an initial step toward 
this objective, a file of about 6,000 cards has been purchased from the Library of 
Congress representing a copy of each Methodist publication (or publication about 
Methodism) in that great library. Microfilm records of other Methodist collections 
are being secured. 


This union catalog which we are on the way to establishing will ultimately pro- 
vide the material from which printed, annotated lists of Methodist publications can 
be compiled to exhibit whatever phase of church activity the compiler wishes. From 
it, we will be able to predict with fair accuracy the space which would be required 
for a collection of all Methodist publications if such a collection comes to exist in 
one place. Its reference use to the Publishing House and to the entire church is, of 
course, its chief value. 


We are confident that, by establishing this source of information on Methodist 
publications, the Publishing House will perform a service which it is uniquely able 
to do. Meanwhile the New York, the Nashville and Chicago libraries especially are 
performing their utilitarian function of being a reference aid to the executive staff 
and to the editors of our books and periodicals. 
The Pastor Magazine 


* 


In October of 1944 the Publishing House expanded The Pastor magazine from 
pocket to standard size, and stepped up its frequency of issue from six times a year 
to eleven. Its contents changed too, although it remained basically what it had 
been before: a medium for the exchange of ideas and methods of Methodist min- 
isters. More than before, we tried to give pastors a professional journal in the truest 
and best sense. This meant more material on the role of the minister in society, on 
ministerial ethics and practices, on the minister’s preparation for pastoral work, 
preaching, the ministry of worship, social action, and the numerous other tasks of 
the clergy in the modern world. 


The magazine continued to stress the stories of what a pastor had actually done 
in particular situations. This has meant that The Pastor has published the results 
of much study, imagination, and hard work among preachers. 


The present format and editorial approach of the magazine, then, have existed 
through most of the quadrennium just ending. The cost has been $50,473.46 for the 
four years which ended May 31, 1947. 


We justify our continued subsidy of The Pastor on three counts: 


First, no other agency seems to be doing what we believe somebody should try to 
do—that is, produce a professional journal for the Methodist ministry, the journal being 
primarily a medium for the exchange of ideas and methods rather than a medium for 
the promotion of any particular program. 

Second, the circulation of The Pastor is presumably concentrated among the min- 
isters who read the most books and do the most to influence members of their congrega- 
tions to read. ; 

Third, it is possible that The Pastor may some day serve as a nucleus for a more 
general magazine. There is an increasing opinion among many of the benevolent Board 
Secretaries, and evidently a growing opinion in the constituency of The Methodist 
Church, that too many items of promotional literature are reaching the pastor’s desk. 
It is possible that The Pastor may become a medium for the purpose of carrying promo- 
tional material of the several general boards of the church. By making a magazine such 
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as this a combined enterprise, it may be possible to produce a much more attractive 
publication for the ministry than anything that has ever been done. In such an under- 
taking the Publishing House would be willing to co-operate. 


A PERSONAL WORD OF APPRECIATION 


Dr. Alfred F. Smith, retired Book Editor and Publishing Agent of The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, is living at Charleston, Missouri, and is participating 
actively in the affairs of The Methodist Church in that city. 

Dr. John H. Race, retired Publishing Agent of The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
lives in New York City, and though feeble in health is very active mentally. 

Both of these brethren, much beloved in the churches which they served, main- 
tain and express often their interest in the work of The Methodist Publishing House. 

We could not conclude this record of accomplishments without registering our 
genuine appreciation of all those persons and groups of persons who have contributed 
so materially to making such a record possible as we have here submitted to you. 


We are grateful for the support of the entire constituency of the Church who 
make possible the successful operation of The Methodist Publishing House. The 
leaders of the Church—the bishops, the executives of the General Boards and Com- 
missions, and the officers and executives of the Jurisdictional and Annual Conferences 
—have contributed their support generously. 


To our associates—the Book Editor, the Editor of Church School Publications, 
the Editors of The Advocates and the staffs of each—we record our thanks for the 
constant and sympathetic handling of mutual programs and for service beyond the 
call of duty. 

The entire personnel of the far-flung Publishing House organization has made a 
distinct contribution to the record. All have exemplified teamwork of the highest 
order. Especially do we commend those assistants with executive responsibility— 
the directors, managers of retail houses, plant superintendents and department heads 
—who have helped to plan well and execute efficiently. Without such an organization 
the Publishing House would be a mediocre institution. 


Frep D. Stongz 
Lovick PrercE 
Publishing Agents 
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REpPoRT OF THE Boox Epritror 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


We began this quadrennium during the war when unusual conditions sur- 
rounded our program of book publication. The Book Editor, by the Discipline, 
is charged with being responsible jointly with the Publishing Agents for all books 
put out by The Methodist Publishing House, except certain books which are used 
for promotional work by other boards, and those which are text and training mate- 
_ Tials for the church school, by the Board of Education. In following through this 
responsibility, I have given my primary attention to planning and editing books 
through the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, which is the chief book publishing divi- 
sion of The Methodist Publishing House. Under the name, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
our house serves a wide interdenominational reading constituency. In supervising 
and planning such a broad book publishing program, we necessarily think in terms 
of the varied needs of a vast number of Christian readers. However, the primary 
duty of our press and our publishing house is to provide the necessary books and 
reading materials for The Methodist Church. The Book Editor therefore acts as 
the editor of the Discipline, and is careful to see that the needs of our own Church 
are met in all those ways in which book publication may help or support. 


During the war years our book list was greatly curtailed due to the restrictions 
upon paper allotment, and to war production difficulties. There was, at the same 
time, a great demand for published books, and our house met this demand to a 
great degree and profited thereby. With the coming of peace and the removal 
of restrictions upon the purchase of paper, and fortified by an accumulation of 
excellent manuscripts which had come in during the war, we were enabled to expand 
our list in 1946 and even more in 1947. However, cost of manufacture advanced 
rapidly and postwar production difficulties have proved troublesome. We are 
proud to say, however, that our house has managed to keep a well-balanced list, 
has supplied the Church with hymnals, Disciplines, training materials, and the like, 
and has put out a large list of books which have appealed to Christian readers 
of varied interests and tastes and in many fields of Christian thought. While the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has a distinguished group of authors from various 
Christian communions, it can be reported that our own Methodist writers have 
predominated in the authorship of our general book list. This has not been because 
of arbitrary choice, but because more excellent contributions have come from such 
authors. Our books have been well received not only by the trade, but by authori- 
tative judges of reputation and literary ability over the country. Upon the list 
of noteworthy religious books put out each year and listed by the American Literary 
Association, we have been fortunate in securing a good representation, while the 
Religious Book Club and the Pulpit Digest have, from time to time, chosen our 
volumes for the “book-of-the-month” list. One of our books, THE WAY, by Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, achieved best-seller distinction and made its way throughout the 
book-stores of the entire nation. 

Indications are that we will continue to publish a general well-rounded list, and 
though we may not expect a continuance of the vast book-buying market which 
was in effect during the last two years of the war, we may look forward to the 
strong support of the Christian reading public for worthwhile books as we bring 


them out under the imprint of our house. 
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Work on THE New Bist—E CoMMENTARY 


During the quadrennium, the Book Editor and Publishing Agents, with Mr. 
Pat Beaird, Manager of the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, and with the consent 
and strong approval of the Board of Publication, began to plan for and work upon 
a new Commentary which is to cover the entire Bible. An able staff of editors was 
secured to have the immediate oversight of this project, with Dr. George A. But- 
trick, a distinguished Christian leader, acting as Commentary Editor. Those who 
are assisting him as his immediate staff in this matter are Dr. W. Russell Bowie, 
Dr. Paul Scherer, Dr. John Knox, Dr. Samuel Terrien, and, of course, the Book 
Editor. After a few organizational meetings and the primary determination of 
the plans for the Commentary, work was begun in 1946 and is at present continuing. 

The Commentary, which is being written and compiled, is to be known as 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE and will consist of twelve volumes; six on the 
Old Testament and six on the New, with each volume to contain slightly less than 
1,000 pages. The Commentary is being created especially for the preacher and 
teacher and while it will contain the biblical text and the appropriate exegetical 
notes which are to be found in the usual Commentary, its special feature will be 
the explanation and interpretation of the biblical language and meaning so that 
the preacher and the ordinary Sunday school teacher may be able to lay hold upon 
its treasures with a mimimum of difficulty. 

Scholars and biblical interpreters over the whole’ English-speaking world have 
been drawn upon for work upon the Commentary. At last report there are 153 
writing assignments involving the work of 124 writers. Already many manuscripts 
have come in to be worked over and put in place in the pages of the Commentary. 
It is hoped that the first volume of the Commentary may be issued sometime early 
in the new quadrennium. 


THe ABINGDON-CoKESBURY PRIZE AWARD 


During this quadrennium, also, the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, in the endeavor 
to enlist the interest and support of authors of ability, offered a prize award which 
was to be given to that author whose manuscript was considered to have the most 
value for advancing the cause of evangelical Christianity. A distinguished group 
of judges was secured to act in sifting and evaluating the various manuscripts 
which came in for the award. There were received 252 separate manuscripts by 
the closing date of the first Abingdon-Cokesbury Award. The judges, to whom the 
final manuscripts of this award were sent, were Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President 
of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, President of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Umphrey Lee, President of Southern Methodist University; Dr. 
John Mackay, President of Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. Halford E. 
Luccock of Yale Divinity School, and myself, as Book Editor. The first Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Award resulted in a dual award, with two book manuscripts—that of 
Dr. George Harkness, entitled PRAYER IN THE COMMON LIFE, and that of 
Dr. John Wick Bowman, THE RELIGION OF MATURITY, each receiving the 
award. It is expected that another award will be opened to writers for a date 
closing in early 1949. 

RELIGION IN LIFE 


Religion in Life, the journal which the Book Editor is directed by the Discipline 
to edit, has continued to receive high praise for the excellent quality of its material. 
In editing this journal, I have had the services of an able editorial board, consisting 
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of Dr. John Baillie of Scotland; Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, of Church World Service; 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Executive Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, a distinguished member of the Board of Publication; Dr. 
James R. Joy, the custodian of the library of the New York Historical Society; Dr. 
Kenneth 8. Latourette, Professor of Missions of the Yale Divinity School; Bishop 
G. Ashton Oldham, ce Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Albany; Dr: Paul Scherer 
of Union Theological Seminary; and Dr. Gerald R. Cragg, Pastor of Erskine and 
American United Church of Canada. This board, presided over by the Book Editor, 
meets in formal session, usually three times a year, and at such sessions the pro- 
gram of publication for Religion in Life is canvassed and proposed articles and 
writers discussed. These meetings are highly inspirational and interesting to those 
attending them. 


A determined effort is being made to increase the number of subscribers to 
Religion in Life by a campaign directed especially to the ministers of our own 
church. This is being done at present by selecting some person in each of the 
various Annual Conferences who will be asked to represent the journal at conference 
and obtain subscribers by personal canvass of the membership. A small but satis- 
factory commission is paid to such ministerial agents for Religion in Life in the 
various conferences, and we have hopes that this direct approach to our ministers 
will be of value. 


I am glad to report that subscribers to Religion in Life are found in abundance 
in other denominations as well as in our own. It has been the policy of the journal 
to keep abreast of the times by the selection of significant articles dealing with 
matters of interest to all churches both at home and abroad. 


CHILDREN’S Books 


During this quadrennium,*also, we began to publish a definite and well-wrought 
list of children’s books. Before the time of church union, the separate publishing 
houses had, from) time to time, published children’s books as part of their general 
list. It seemed to us, when the early years of our organization had been passed, 
that our house might very well create a special department having in charge the 
selection and publication of children’s books. To do this we obtained the services of 
Mrs. Edith Patterson Meyer, who, since her coming into the service of the house, 
has worked indefatigably toward the building of an able and attractive list of 
books for children. Mrs. Meyer, who has had considerable experience in the field 
of such publications, has been instrumental in putting forth a great number of books 
which have been well received through the bookstores, not only of our own house, 
but bookstores everywhere. 


GENERAL CHurcH WorK 


By the law of the Church, the Book Editor must serve upon several church 
commissions and to the work of these commissions I have given much time during 
the quadrennium. The Curriculum Committee, which meets twice a year and 
which has to do with the materials prepared for the use of our church schools and 
their kindred activities, has taken much of my time. I have served as a chairman 
of its Sub-Committee No. III, which has to do with leadership materials for train- 
ing texts. The Commission on Rituals and Orders of Worship has met at least 
twice during the quadrennium and under its sponsorship was brought out The 
Book of Worship, which was adopted for optional use by the last General Con- 
ference. The Committee on Manuals for Training in Church Membership was 
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created by the last General Conference in order to have in charge the matter of 
preparing training materials for those who are to join the Church. I have served 
as chairman of this committee; and while the report of the committee will be found 
elsewhere, it is gratifying to note that the committee has produced a new manual 
under the authorship of Dr. Lucius Bugbee, which, we hope, will fill a need in The 
Methodist Church and be of service in training young people, especially, for the 
duties of membership. 

I have also served upon the Commission on Ministerial Training and taken 
an active part in its work. As a member of the Federal Council of Churches, I 
have given much time to the work of the Executive Committee of that Council. 
From time to time, I have visited the educational and other institutions of our 
Church as well as representing the cause of the Church in important pulpits over 
the country. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND A Look AHEAD 


During the quadrennium, I am glad to announce, I have been joined in the 
editorial office in New York by Dr. A. Sterling Ward, a member of the Missouri 
Conference, who is under appointment of his Bishop to act as Assistant Book 
Editor. To Dr. Ward, to the Publishing Agents, and to the members of my personal 
staff both in New York and Nashville, I owe expressions of thanks for the great, 
help and assistance which all these have been to the work of the Book Editor 
through these last four years. 


During this General Conference year, and after the General and Jurisdictional 
Conferences have closed, we expect to bring out the new Discipline and such other 
material as the Church may call for. We ask the loyal support of the members 
of the General Conference and of Methodists everywhere, and confidently look 
forward to such support and good will. 

Noxtan B. Harmon 
Book Editor 
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REPORT OF THE Epitrors oF THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The national and world scenes have changed considerably since we made our 
report to the General Conference of 1944. Then we were in the midst of a war, 
and we wrote that “no editor faces an easy task in wartime, certainly not an 
editor of a church paper representing a denomination in which there are paci- 
fists and militarists equally militant.” But the fighting has ceased and the 
nations are in the midst of making plans for the peace. 

The atom bombs have been dropped since we wrote our report four years 
ago. Some observers have said that these flashes over Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
marked the end of one age and the beginning of another. At least, there have 
been new topics for sermons and editorials, as well as speeches by statesmen. 
The task of interpreting this atomic age to those who must live in it has been a 
fascinating and also an exacting one. 

To permit a better view of international problems, and the work of recon- 
struction and reconciliation that must be done by the churches, if it is done at 
all, The Christian Advocate has been represented at a number of gatherings. 
The Delaware and Cleveland conferences that had so much to do with the con- 
tribution of the American churches to the San Francisco conference of the United 
Nations, and that historic meeting itself, were attended and reported. One of 
the editors gave six weeks to the latter, and has attended later meetings of the 
United Nations Assembly at New York. Both the editor and managing editor have 
visited Methodists on both sides of the iron curtain in Europe, as well as the 
Methodist Conferences in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Our report to the General Conference of 1944 indicated that, during the first 
four years of its existence in the united church, The Christian Advocate had thrown 
“the full weight of its influence into the effort of uniting Methodism, following 
unification.”” This emphasis has been continued during the second quadrennium, 
and the Crusade for Christ, started by that second General Conference of the ~ 
united church, has had our whole-hearted support. 

Looking back over the years of that crusade, with its emphasis on postwar 
relief and reconstruction, evangelism, stewardship and Christian education, we are 
convinced that no other means could have served so effectively in uniting the 
church. Submerging its problems of organization in a great program of service, 
the church really went a long way toward perfecting its organization. It was 
another proof of the heavenly wisdom suggesting that a Christian institution, like 
a Christian personality, saves its life by losing that life in service to the Lord of 
life. 

No computation has been made of the number of pages of articles, editorials, 
pictures and news items The Christian Advocate has printed concerning Meth- 
odism’s crusade, and no such statistical evidence need be presented. Bishops, 
district superintendents, pastors, lay leaders, leaders of women’s societies and 
heads of young people’s organizations, as well as the officials to whom the church 
gave direct responsibility for the promotion of the crusade, have testified to the 
value of the paper’s contribution. (One denomination about one fourth the size 
of The Methodist Church reported that one of its boards had spent $100,000 
in direct mail advertising to perform the service which The Christian Advocate 
has given in this instance. The worth of a denominational paper, properly sup- 
ported, has been proved once more.) 
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Officials of the Crusade for Christ set up no periodical of their own. The 
official news-magazine of Methodism has been their journal, as it has published 
an honor roll of areas, conferences and districts meeting the quotas in the finan- 
cial and membership phases, and as it has told the story of victory by means of 
human interest articles and news items about pastors and people. 

The final emphasis on Christian education, centering in enrollment and attend- 
ance increases in the church schools, is merely an illustration. Through the year 
that is ending now the paper has lifted up ten themes relating the church school 
to the home, to democracy, to economic justice, to alcohol education, to religious 
illiteracy, to évangelism, to race relations, to peace, to crime and to joyous and 
satisfying living. A special page titled “Christian Education” has been published 
almost every week, just as similar pages on “Evangelism in Action” and “Stew- 
ardship in Action” were published regularly during preceding emphases of the 
crusade. 

These comments are offered without pride, and with regret that severe limita- - 
tions of space made it impossible to do more. In giving generously of space, as 
well as the time and talent of the editorial staff, The Christian Advocate did no 
more than the church had a right to expect. And this phase of our report must 
not be concluded without a reference to the next-door resourcefulness of the 
crusade office, without which the staff could not have done half so well. Valuable 
counsel, as well as many articles and pictures, has been constantly available. The 
office of the Crusade for Christ has done a noteworthy job in public relations. 


There are some Methodist interests which the crusade could not bring into 
focus, simply because an all-inclusive crusade would have been no crusade at all. 
The Christian Advocate has endeavored to do its share in high-lighting these other 
causes. Each year the editors have made an exception to a fixed policy against 
“special numbers” (exempting Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter, 
of course) by publishing a Temperance Number. This year this special paper 
appeared during the week preceding Commitment Sunday, when Methodists 
throughout the country were urged to pledge themselves to abstinence from alco- 
holic beverages. Besides, The Christian Advocate has published numerous edi- 
torials, articles and cartoons on this subject. 

The hospitals and homes of the church, which were not included in Crusade 
for Christ budgets, have been presented from time to time. Special visits have 
been made to dozens of these institutions, and feature articles, with many illus- 
trations have been published. The same has been true of our Methodist schools 
and colleges, so that within the past eight years practically all of our church- 
related schools have been the subjects of special articles. 

The editors believe that agencies of Christian philanthrophy and Christian 
education should be closely related to the Christian church. Methodist schools, 
homes and hospitals should be tightly bound to The Methodist Church, even 
though they may no longer need the financial support that was indispensable in 
their formative years. In publicizing these church-sponsored institutions The 
Christian Advocate has had the help of presidents, principals, superintendents, 
directors of public relations, as well as the officials of the Board of Education and 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

We have noted various trends in the life of the church, and we have tried to 
offer interpretation and inspiration. The new emphasis on biblical teaching, the 
interest in a deeper as well as a wider evangelism, the concern about Christian ethics 
in economic life, the awakening conscience on race relations involving all races, 
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the new plans for town and country churches, the emerging program for enlist- 
ment in the ministry and all other Christian vocations—these and many other 
causes have had the support of The Christian Advocate, as any reader knows. 


The growing interest in the world-wide aspects of Christianity, especially 
among laymen, for whom the paper is really edited, has taken much time and 
thought. We have given as much time as we could, although not nearly as much 
as needed, to attending interdenominational and even international meetings. As 
already stated, we have made two trips to Europe. Our observations have con- 
vinced us, and we hope that our comments have described our convictions to our 
readers, that the Methodists, as virile, independent, tradition-free groups there, 
supported by Methodists here, have an opportunity and responsibility in the 
rebuilding of a continent and civilization. We are concerned that such groups 
may be permitted to make their full contribution through the now-forming World 
Council of Churches. 


The fields are also white as we look toward Latin America and the Orient. 
We are glad that the Ecumenical Conference (which The Christian Advocate 
announced last fall with one of its infrequent special numbers) has recast its plan 
to give a larger place to the younger churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
If an opportunity affords, we shall be glad to observe the situations in those lands 
at first hand. 

Among the many publications, official and unofficial, in The Methodist Church 
The Christian Advocate has not found it difficult to discover its own unique place. 
As stated four years ago, by tradition, precedent and General Conference direc- 
tion, the paper has had three major functions: (1) To publish the news of the 
church, (2) to provide Christian homes a news-magazine with a definitely Christian 
slant, and (3) to promote the official programs of Methodism. We recognize the 
competition between secular and religious publications, as well as the competi- 
tion among Methodist publications, for the reading time of Methodists, but we 
can see no other paper that undertakes this threefold purpose. 


Despite the more than generous support of the publishing agents, the help- 
fulness of the mechanical department, the resourcefulness of the circulation depart- 
ment and the faithfulness of the editorial department that is under our super- 
vision, we are conscious that we have often failed to measure up to our 
opportunities. Some of the fault les in our own all-too-insufficient talents. Some is 
due to lack of time. (There are no denominational journals and only a few 
weeklies of any kind with a larger circulation than The Christian Advocate, and 
yet we have long since discovered that this paper cannot be edited without time- 
consuming trips for the direct contacts with our pastors and people.) Some of 
the blame must be placed on our inability to get, in these days of postwar 
shortages, the mechanical equipment that would permit much-needed expansion. 
(For example, advertising, which is printed primarily as a service to Methodist 
agencies and institutions, has increased more than one third in four years, and 
yet our press permits us to add no pages. More than half of the advertising is 
placed by Methodist boards and agencies.) 

For encouraging words and kindly criticism, coming in almost every mail, for 
the creative good will of the church, for the opportunity to serve in these destiny- 
laden days, we are more grateful than words can possibly express, and for these 
blessings we give thanks to our heavenly Father. 

Roy L. Smirx# 
1. Orro: NAL 
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Report OF THE Epiror oF THE CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Immediately upon my election as Editor, I looked up the provisions in the 
Discipline on the purpose of The Central Christian Advocate, and found the 
statement, “for service in the Central Jurisdiction.” This appeared to mean that 
this Advocate must serve the Negro members of The Methodist Church who live 
in a territory covering two thirds of contintental United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
The portions of America not included in it are roughly the states west of the 
Rockies, the New England states, and a few churches in New York city. 

This territory includes about 95 per cent of the Negro membership of ‘The 
Methodist Church. These members have all of the varied interests of their local 
communities and states, and they experience all the cultural diversities existing 
in America. Their only common bond is the national separation of them into 
a racial unit. 


The ideas of how the Advocate may best serve the Central Jurisdiction did 
not come at once, but grew upon me with time and experience. As they appeared 
to have value I kept them constantly in mind in writing and selecting the material 
to be published. The following are the principal ones. 


1. The Advocate should develop in the minds of the Negro members of the 
church appreciation of the fact of their belongmg to one of the great segments of 
world Christianity. The Negro in America suffers from a sense of being cut off 
and set apart from world civilization; and much of the struggling and fighting of 
the race must be understood as a struggle to get into this stream of universal 
civilization. The Advocate is an open door to the minds of the Negro members 
into this world movement of Christianity. 


2. The Advocate should serve to strengthen the loyalty of our people to the 
denomination. Through-it the denominational program is brought to them, 
emphasized before them and interpreted for them. This is a particular need for 
the Negro members of The Methodist Church. Among Negroes there is little 
denominational comity. On every side the dominant note is rivalry and compe- 
tition; and many Negroes know the experience of it in rather unpleasant forms. 
Particularly are the Negro members kept conscious of the fact that at least four 
fifths of all Negro Methodists are not in The Methodist Church; these are particu- 
larly strong in the very territories where the members of the Central Jurisdiction 
are few, where they are migrating, or where the Central Jurisdiction does not 
extend. One of the great needs among us, therefore, is to strengthen the conscious- 
ness of the power, breadth and value of the program of The Methodist Church. 
It is actually a question of the continued existence of the work of The Methodist 
Church among the Negroes of America. The Advocate has a vital part to play 
in this drama. 

3. The Advocate should serve the Central Jurisdiction by offering many of the 
leaders opportunity to express the thoughts of the membership by contributions 
to the discussions of leading questions concerning the church. It is the only organ 
through which the jurisdiction can become articulate in the expression of opinions, 
and, therefore, can well serve them in this way.  Dignified and worthy articles 
are contributed to and published by the Advocate which stimulate the thinking 
of our church members. 
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4. The interplay of ideas on the level of the local church is fostered by a type 
of material which to some may seem unnecessary, namely, the news from the 
charges and other local or district news. However, correspondence and personal 
contacts have demonstrated that many pastors and workers receive the stimulation 
of new ideas from reading the stories of the achievements of various local churches. 


5. Lastly I have tried to use the editorial privilege to give Christian inter- 
pretation to those interests and events by which members of the jurisdiction are 
directly touched or which deeply concern them. Race, church, war and peace, 
with the movements and events stemming from them, are the primary interests 
of these members, and the editorials have kept discussion of them prominently 
before the readers. 


These are a few of the ways by which I have felt the Advocate could well serve 
its constituency. 


PROMOTION 


The promotion of the Advocate subscription list has followed, with only a few 
variations, the lines successfully used in times past. The chief method and the 
one honored by time, custom and convenience is collecting subscription lists from 
the pastors at the Annual and district conference sessions. This requires, of course, 
considerable promotion by correspondence prior to these sessions. 

Another method is the promotion of special annual Advocate campaigns. Sev- 
eral of these are on a city-wide basis, others on district-wide basis, others center 
around special or merely convenient dates. Even in these efforts there is the 
necessity for personal correspondence with the individual subscribers, particularly 
as assists to the pastors’ efforts to obtain renewals. 

In addition, there is a large list of subscribers who fit into no special or reg- 
ular group efforts, and who must, therefore, be solicited entirely by personal cor- 
respondence. All of these promotional methods have required heavy travel and 
correspondence. 

A natural hope that inspires this promotional work is to put the Advocate into 
every Methodist home. However, while this hope is being slowly realized the 
Advocate is being placed in the homes of many non-Methodists as well, and sub- 
scriptions are obtained wherever possible. 

As of Jan. 15, the subscription list is 30,796. The membership of the Central 
Jurisdiction, as of Jan. 1, is 335,848. The number of subscriptions, therefore, is 
9.16 per cent of the church membership. 


APPRECIATIONS 
I wish to express my personal appreciation as follows: 


To the Publishing Agents, Dr. B. A. Whitmore, Dr. Fred D. Stone and Mr. 
Lovick Pierce, for their interest and encouragement in all phases of the Advocate 
work; 

To the Board of Publication and the Publishing Agents for the magnificent 
renovation of the building and offices at 631 Baronne street, New Orleans, La. ; 

To those in the office in Chicago who handled the proofreading and the put- 
ting in form of the issues of the Advocate, for their patience, their labors and 
skillful arrangements of the copies. They are Miss Bernice Burroughs, Miss 
Carolyn Wintjen, Miss Jane Willey and Rev. David L. Taylor; 
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To the circulation and advertising manager of the Advocate, Mr. R. H. Mc- 
Allister, for his experienced work and counsel; 


To the secretarial force of the New Orleans office—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Narcisse, 
Mrs. Agnes Brown Johnson and Mrs. Ada Mae Lee; 


And to the printers in Chicago, who have shown the most sympathetic interest 
and willingness to cooperate in every way. 


These are they all whose interest, loyalty, understanding and labors have pro- 
duced The Central Christian Advocate during the quadrennium 1944-48. 


J. W. E. Bowen 


REpPoRT OF THE Epiror oF CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The significant relationships of the group responsible for creating church school 
literature to the Board of Publication, to the General Board of Education and to 
the other boards and agencies of the church having a stake in the curriculum are 
described in another report found in this handbook. (See page 453.) Those who 
set up the present organization have provided important safeguards of the freedom 
of the press and the rights of the rank-and-file members of the church to receive 
literature which meets their needs. 


Before unification-we had fifty-four publications. In 1941 these were reduced 
to twenty-four. Six new periodicals for our smallest church schools were then pro- 
vided. During the quadrennium we have been able to combine more publications. 
Within the last year we have developed new monthlies for pastors and general 
officers, teachers of youth, and teachers of adults. We have just begun to publish a 
quarterly containing simple programs for meetings of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. We are now issuing thirty-two periodicals. 


During the quadrennium just closing we have: 

Completed the publication of new nursery materials 

Revised the closely graded courses for juniors 

Issued new closely graded courses for kindergarten children 

Launched a quarterly carrying advanced courses for older youth 

Published elective courses for college students 

Begun publication of quarterlies for smaller church schools (already mentioned) 
Published large four-color teaching pictures for beginners and primaries 
Supplied new periodicals for general officers, teachers of youth, and teachers of 
adults (already mentioned) 

9. Achieved a completely graded curriculum for the church school 

10. Initiated a program of research in the use of curriculum materials 


11. Worked out a system of undated materials and a dependable method of producing 
them 


12. Begun to furnish guidance in the use of audio-visual materials in teaching 
13. Produced each year enough new material for the church school to make a library 
of eighty volumes over three hundred pages in length. 


Pa SP OM BE CO RS) 


During the quadrennium the circulation of church school periodicals and closely 
graded courses has increased from 4,743,281 to 5,807,536. Over 250,000 copies of 
various undated materials were sold during the last year. Over six million Meth- 
odists now use the church school literature. It is estimated that close to two 
hundred million copies of dated and undated materials created by those responsible 
for the church school publications have been put into use during the last four years. 
Seven leadership education texts, seven vacation church school texts, nine special 
missionary units, and thirty-four electives for various age groups have been 
published. 

Thirty denominations use materials produced in our offices. 

The editors are now at work on: 

1. New closely graded courses for primaries 

2. New closely graded courses for intermediates 
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3. Material for parents and children (parents of very young children) 

4. A comprehensive adult Bible course 

5. Large four-color teaching and worship pictures for juniors 

6. Audio-visual materials both projected and non-projected 

7. Eighty new texts for leadership schools, vacation schools, church camps, special 

groups using elective courses. 

It would be difficult indeed to enumerate those who have made the accomplish- 
ments of the quadrennium possible. There are the Publishing Agents and those who 
work with them; the associates on the staff of the General Board of Education; 
members of staffs of other boards and agencies of the church; the members of the 
Curriculum Committee; those who have contributed materials; those who have 
interpreted the publications and shown others how to use them; and the thousands 
upon thousands of supporters who have aided the editors in innumerable ways. At 
the time of this writing fifty-two persons make up the editorial staff. The executive 
editor would pay his tribute to them. They have done much to make possible the 
achievements here reported. To them most of the credit is due. 

In the last report to the General Conference the executive editors stated that the 
church school publications had “made a real contribution to the common mind and 
harmony of spirit without which there can be no genuine, outward unity of organiza- 
tion.” Within Methodism this integrating process continues to take place. To it 
and to the other achievements of our Christian fellowship the church school litera- 
ture continues to make an important contribution. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. A. BowEN 


REPORT of the CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


The General Conference of 1944 launched upon one of the largest enterprises 
ever undertaken by any Church. The Crusade for Christ was providentially timed 
and scheduled. No one present in the General Conference of 1944 could at that 
time even have presumed to be too sure about that fact. It was definitely a great 
adventure of faith. From this viewpoint any and sundry people can speak of it 
without fear of contradiction. People of all faiths join in this declaration. Many 
denominations in America, and elsewhere, freely admit that they have found 
creative inspiration in our undertaking. 


With less than ten minutes notice the Director was thrust into its leadership 
upon recommendation of the Council of Bishops. He had never even sat in any 
meeting where this program was discussed. Among the duties assigned to him was 
to report in detail to the General Conference of 1948 what took place throughout 
the quadrennium. 


This report is divided into three parts. (1) The general report herein contained. 
(2) A graphic pictorial report from the field. This you will find upon your tables. 
(3) The detailed financial report which is found in the report of Dr. Thomas B. 
Lugg as Treasurer of the Commission on World Service and Finance. Dr. Lugg 
was also the treasurer of the Crusade for Christ. The Church owes genuine appre- 
clation to Dr. Lugg for his wise, painstaking care of these funds. 


CrusaDE ror A New Word ORDER 


The first aspect of the Crusade, realiy preceding it but continuing throughout the 
quadrennium, was the Crusade for a New World Order. This was done through 
the extremely competent leadership of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam as Chairman 
of the Committee of Bishops. The other members of the committee were: Bishops 
Baker, Baxter, Holt, Jones, Kern, Lorenzo H. King, Lowe, McConnell, Arthur J. 
Moore, Seleeman and Wade. That this committee of great leaders really challenged 
the attention of political, social, as well as Church leaders is a well-known fact. 
Calls have gone to the Church to support this committee in such matters as 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 

Bretton Woods Agreement 

Adoption of the Charter of The United Nations 
Opposition to Compulsory Miltary Training 


These campaigns have had a large place in influencing public sentiment. The prin- 
ciple proclaimed was that citizens must become influential at the place where de- 
cision is made and before it is made. 


Worup RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The first year of the quadrennium, the directive of the General Conference was 
to raise $25,000,000 to be subscribed and paid within fourteen months, from Decem- 
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ber 1, 1944 to January 31, 1945, for Relief and Reconstruction of a war-torn world. 
The budget adopted is inserted here to refresh sete memory: 


Foreicn Fieips: 


DivisionsolstoneigneiViissions see sae eee ne $7,990,000 
Foreign Department Woman’s Division of Christian 

SEV CG sei ats AS CIE ene Ae Dhemes Cann) eu end 3,990,000 
Scholarships for National Leaders.......................::-+---- 537,500 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief............... 2,150,000 

(including $100,000 for relief of retired minis- 

ters and widows in Europe) $14,667,500 

Homes Fiebps: 

SECHOM or, IEW! MMUISMOMNS rece ee orecen se me eee eens $1,467,000 
Home Department Woman’s Division of Christian 

SOT WiC) tenets * metre veemene ns Ont mnie crea em 1,173,000 
Department of Christian Social Heleiions ae ORS ko! 25,000 . 

Mowenk [slows IW GSSOINE, ee oe $2,665,000 
Sechioneone Church sb xtenstomeys se == eee en eres 2,175,000 
Board of Education: 

Divistone ot WocaleC nuinclies sense een te meee $ 652,000 
Gammon Theological Seminary................-..2-..------- 543,000 
OthermeNCoromlnsuithui) orcs nea men 272,000 
Other Educational Institutions of the Church in 
TATNIGTICAP= ene Soiree Sah 2s. 2 Rees ke en 1,523,000 
Scholarships: y= seek eae Oe 2s Pee pears 537,500 3,527,500 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains.........-.0.0..-.... 435,000 8,802,500 


OTHER FIELDs: 


For Reserved Contingent Fund (including World 
Council of Churches, Geneva Office; Bureau of 
Research. and ouher Objectives) nse eeeen eee $1,290,000 
American Bible Society War Emergency Program.... 240,000 1,580,000 


$25,000.000 


The best counsel we could consult frankly said it just could not be done. Your 
Continuing Committee was of a different mind. The money was badly needed, 
therefore it could be raised. The plan of organization was presented to the Commit- 
tee of 200 (the Continuing Committee) on July 28, 1944, in the Chicago Temple. 
This group authorized the securing of offices at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, and the 
employment of the necessary help to carry forward this gigantic enterprise. They 


The Director was most fortunate in securing the Reverend J. Manning 
Potts, D.D., of Roanoke, Virginia. It has been a pleasure and an inspiration 
to be associated with this great leader. The speed with which he organized 
his office and his alacrity in learning the vast detail of paper, printing, and 
the jargon of agencies caring for such matters was most amazing. He did 
this at a time when all such matters were the most difficult in our history. 
Dr. Potts has supervised the material side of the preparation of all literature 
published by the Crusade office and has cared for the detail of mailing out 
77 million pieces of literature to the church up to January 1, 1948. These 
mailings also included all Crusade literature for free distribution which was 
printed by the Boards. (This statement is inserted at the insistence of the 
Director and he assumes the full responsibility.) 
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also authorized the employment of an Associate Director on full time to do the 
vast detail work involved. 


Mrs. L. S. Flournoy and Miss Etta Mae Thomas have ably assisted in the work 
of the Crusade office. These capable women worked hours of overtime that nothing 
should be delayed in reaching the church. Any slowness of materials was due to 
difficulties of production. After a time Mr. Earle H. MacLeod was employed to 
assist Dr. Potts in doing publicity work as the burden became more than one man 
could possibly handle. Later Mr. MacLeod was given the task of securing photo- 
graphs to be used in promotional work. He has proved himself to be an artist in 
this field and a great asset to our organization. Other faithful workers who have 
served for longer or shorter periods are Miss Maude I. West and Miss Renelle 
Cartwright. We are indebted to the Board of Missions for the services of Dr. 
Gaither P. Warfield who was loaned to us in the financial effort for speaking engage- 
ments across the country. 


We have used the splendid facilities of the Service Department maintained at 
740 Rush Street by the Council of Secretaries and efficiently directed by Mr. Jesse 
I. Gibson. We have paid only for the actual service rendered, thus eliminating 
the need for additional help. In fact, wherever possible, the Crusade has utilized 
the organizations already operating in the Church. By this method, the Church 
has been saved hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The Bishops were left free from outside hindrance to organize their own Areas 
for this Crusade. The District Superintendents of the church gave heroic and 
sacrificial service in the promotion of these area programs. Pastors and lay groups 
took hold with amazing enthusiasm in their churches, and wherever called upon, 
outside of their own parish. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service, national, 
conference, district and local, co-operated in every way. The Council of Secre- 
taries and the secretaries of the Boards most intimately concerned threw the whole 
weight of the leadership of their Boards behind each phase of the Crusade. The 
Crusade for Christ has been the total church in a unified effort in each successive 
phase. 

The Editors of The Christian Advocate and the editors of the other church and 
conference organs have given vast amounts of space and complete co-operation in 
getting the news and information to our membership. This medium has meant 
large amounts of space contributed and hours of service rendered throughout the 
Church because of the information furnished. 


The Methodist Information service, through Dr, Ralph Stoody and its Chicago 
representative, Mrs. Mary James Dunér, has been alert at all times to seek out 
such items as would be accepted by the daily press. They have been creative in 
imagination as to how to make the news attractive. This too has given the move- 
ment very great acceleration financially and co-operatively. The Crusade for 
Christ has provided the expense for most of these services. A list of some of the 
releases through Methodist Information follows: 


General releases to all Methodist and selected publications 

General releases to leading daily and weekly newspapers 

Special Area releases 

Special “fill-in” stories to Methodism’s 21,000 pastors 

Releases to the wire services of the nation 

Mailing cf more than 2,300 newspaper mats of the Sallman Crusade for Christ paint- 


ing to newspaper editors upon their written request 
Coverage of all large meetings 
Filler stories prepared for release in the religious press 
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Electrotypes, mats, proofs and glossy prints 

The Crusade for Christ News Bulletin (weekly) 

Two column mats and cartoons distributed to 4,000 newspapers periodically 
Special articles on Crusade themes provided through the Crusade office 
Special full page releases with electros giving reports on Relief and Reconstruction 


The Director and Associate Director cannot formulate a statement adequate to 
express their appreciation of the fine attitude of all with whom they have had any 
relationship. It has been all anyone could ask. 


Now to return to more direct information as to the phases of the Crusade. The 
campaign for money resulted in a large over-subscription. There was subscribed as 
reported to the Crusade office by the District Superintendents $27,687,367 (ad- 
justed figure after some appeals based on incorrect reporting from the districts had 
been granted). The payments upon these subscriptions came fast and furious for 
a time and in considerable volume until most of it was paid. As this report goes to 
press receipts amount to $27,002,479. Dr. Lugg’s report to the General Conference 
will show a slightly larger amount as his report will be made later. 


Because of world conditions which have made it impossible to move rapidly into 
many fields there has been accumulated in the Chicago treasury a considerable 
amount of money. Dr. Lugg, the Director and Associate Director did not care 
to assume the full responsibility for the wise’care of this money. All money had to 
be kept liquid that it might be available when called for. We requested Messrs. 
Forrest N. Williams and Clarence E. Carlson, Vice-Presidents in two different de- 
partments of the First National Bank of Chicago, and Mr. C. C. Wells, an Invest- 
ment Counselor, to become the brains behind this immense task. At one time there 
was as much as $17,606,000 uncalled for. Surplus funds of the Crusade for Christ 
have been invested in Government bonds. Early in the quadrennium the treasurer 
stated to the Executive Committee of the Crusade that since this money had to be 
paid out upon the order of the Budget Committee, it should be invested in such 
types of Government bonds as would be certain to conserve the principal and at 
the same time provide income. This received the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. From the wise leadership of these fine laymen on the Investment Com- 
mittee the fund has accumulated $477,265 to date in mterest and appreciation on 
bonds. This is cash. 

The Budget Committee composed of Bishops Paul B. Kern, G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Costen J. Harrell, Wilham C. Martin, Mr. C. A. Jones, Mrs. J. D. Bragg and Mrs. 
W. Raymond Brown have honored requisitions on these funds only when on a proper 
form and found to be in the original listing of the budget passed by the General 
Conference of 1944. The painstaking care of this group of conscientious servants 
of the Church deserves the highest commendation of this General Conference. 


EVANGELISM 


In our Year of Evangelism there were added to the churches 578,317 by con- 
fession of faith, and 485,417 by transfer of letter. The General Conference had set 
a goal of a million accessions to the churches in one year, 600,000 by- profession of 
faith and 400,000 by transfer, and 500 new and reopened churches. Goals were set 
for the areas and the Year of Evangelism was begun. All methods were used and 
visitation evangelism became the center of the program. When the year was over. 
the goal had not quite been reached in the period allotted—957,000 had been added. 
The period was extended four months and the figure went to 1,063,734. The total 
of 500 new churches or abandoned churches reopened went to 925. Many of those 
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who came by letter were found by a system of following those who had moved to 
new communities but had failed to affiliate previously with the church in their new 
home town. Probably there never has been a time before when the whole church has 
so centered at one time and for so long a time upon this most important phase of 
church life. We are very deeply indebted to Dr. Harry Denman and all the mem- 
bers of his staff in the Board of Evangelism for this exceptionally ‘fine leadership. 
The church will be stronger through the years because vof it. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Dr. George L. Morelock and his staff took the heavy load of leadership 
in the Year of Stewardship. To date there have been reported to the Crusade office 
152,826 persons who signed tithing pledges, 500,382 givers in other proportion, 3,994 

_ dedications to the ministry and 9,370 dedications to other full-time service. The 
statistician reports that there was an increase in total giving to the church for the 
year 1947 over 1946 of $12,941,871; deducting Crusade funds for 1946, the increase 
is even greater, $19,436,618. The total giving to the church for 1947 was $50,320,688 
more than in 1944, a gain of 44.3% for the three year period of the Crusade for 
which figures are now available. The increase for this same period in giving for 
all benevolences was $11,702,597, a gain of 61.3%. The figures for the three year 
period include almost no Crusade funds. Dr. Morelock’s report will indicate other 
significant achievements of this year of emphasis. Aside from tabulated reports, we 
think it can be said that stewardship responsibility is now understood by more people 
than at any other time in our church’s history. 


CuHurRCcH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


We are just now in the midst of the emphasis upon Church School Enrollment 
and Attendance. This effort will continue until December 31, 1948. Under the virile 
leadership of Dr. John Q. Schisler and his effective co-workers the tide has turned 
from a downward swing into an increase in enrollment of 567,641 since 1944. The 
good work continues and by December our churches should once more become very 
church school conscious. 

* * % * % % 

The task of the Crusade office was one of leadership in raising the money during 
the first year. Since then the office has prepared a special booklet for each emphasis 
and assisted in co-ordinating the efforts of the Boards in these emphases. A large 
part of the work of the office during the quadrennium has been devoted to producing 
publicity and promotional ideas, in addition to mailing all free Crusade literature 
provided by the Boards, as reported above, but only upon request, sample copies 
having been mailed to pastors. 

A most effective means of promotion has been the kodachrome lectures. This 
is a picture conscious age. Photography is an important element of promotion 
in any field. Pictures make literature live and they have been used widely in 
Crusade promotion. Seven sets of kodachrome slides have been provided by the 
Crusade office during the four years. One purpose has dominated the preparation 
of the slides, namely, that they should be made available to the district superin- 
tendents, without charge, for promotional purposes. They were used most frequently 
in connection with quarterly conferences and other meetings under the direction of 
the district superintendents. Some use was made of them by the conference executive 
secretaries. The lectures were released at the time the special emphases were on, 
each set relating specifically to an individual phase. The Visual Education Depart- 
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ment of the Board of Missions and Church Extension has processed and distributed 
them for the Crusade office. It is felt that these have done much to increase the 
interest in visual education. 


Some use has been made of the radio. Through Dr. Stoody’s connection with 
the national networks, a number of Crusade programs have been broadcast. Some 
transcriptions were made during the first phase of the Crusade and were used in 
many sections of the country. The Crusade for Christ office has helped promote 
some of the programs of the Board of Evangelism which are sponsored by the Upper 
Room, the five-minute programs of the Board of Lay Activities used during the 
Year of Stewardship, and the fifteen-minute programs developed by the Board of 
Education. In addition to this, the Crusade for Christ has received magnificent 
support from many radio programs, such as the Methodist Hour in Atlanta, stations 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan, California, and others. 


It is often asked how much it has cost to raise the $27,000,000. When the Crusade 
was set up it was set up as a five-phase four-year program. All emphases were in- 
cluded from the beginning. New World Order, for instance, has been emphasized in 
all the phases. It was never possible to segregate each emphasis and the literature 
emphasized all of the five phases. Thus the expense has been one. When it was an- 
nounced that the $25,000,000 was subscribed, 1.5% of the total subscribed had been 
used for expense, which included the Crusade office expense, the literature costs and 
the Bishops’ Area Promotional Expense. When $25,000,000 had been paid in as of 
January 31, 1946, 2.2% had been spent on expense. The expense for the quadren- 
nium will be about 6% of the total raised. It would have been less but for the 
greatly increased cost of materials since the Crusade began. The office expense as 
of December 31, 1947, was $157,289 and since the interest on the money in hand 
will amount to about $632,000, it will be seen that this covers the cost of operating 
the office plus the Area Promotion Expense handled by the Bishops. 


A word of appreciation should be given to Dr. Miron A. Morrill who assisted 
us in a fine way in preparing our first manual and in giving us wise counsel and 
advice in getting under way. He also was the editor of “You—Count in This.” Dr. 
Clarence W. Hall, who prepared the booklets, “Methodism Marches,” “This 
Atomic Age and You” and the leaflet “The Drama of a Dollar,’ has earned our 
enduring thanks. Dr. John E. Marvin, Editor of the Michigan Advocate, did the 
editorial work most admirably for our booklet on Evangelism. Mr. L. R. Keeler 
did some excellent work in the artistic designing of several of the manuals and 
booklets. 

The place of Mr. Warner Sallman in this Crusade is most important. He painted 
the “Crusading Christ” “Christ With the Banners,” and the “Teaching Christ.” 
. The “‘Crusading Christ” has been reproduced in so many ways and in so many 
places that no one could even guess how many have been affected by it. The original 
is in the office of the Director and will stay there unless ordered by this Conference 
to place it somewhere else. 

Dr. W. F. McDermott edited the graphic report, copy of which you will have. 
It speaks for itself of the high ability of this writer. 


The Publishing Agents, Drs. B. A. Whitmore, Fred D. Stone and latterly 
Lovick Pierce, have co-operated in every way possible and helped us past many 
a difficult spot. 

The publishing houses of Berlin & Company, Ruggles & Company, and Marshall- 
Bruce & Company put themselves and their resources at our disposal when paper 
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and printing was at its tightest period during the war. We are extremely grateful 
to them. 

Our greatest gratitude must be to the pastors and the church members who 
have caught the spirit of the adventure and have responded so wholeheartedly. 


There have been two meetings of the bishops, district superintendents, board 
secretaries and all editors for inspiration and direction. The first was held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, September 26-27, 1944. This gave the group a picture of the 
task and answered many questions in the minds of some. It was a decisive meeting 
in determining the success of the Crusade for Christ. A mid-quadrennium meeting 
of the same group was held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, September 9-11, 1946. This 
gave an added momentum to this enormous task. 

The Director and Associate Director have labored under the direction of the 
Continuing Committee which has held two important meetings to settle our guiding 
principles. The first meeting was at the Chicago Temple as reported above. A second 
meeting was held at Atlantic City, February 19-20, 1946. More directly, the Execu- 
tive Committee has borne the responsibility of deciding the difficult and perplexing 
problems. These groups were composed as follows: 


CoNTINUING COMMITTEE 
(The Committee of Two Hundred) 


BisHopPs 
James C. Baker, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Bruce R. Baxter, Portland, Ore. 
Charles W. Brashares, Des Moines, Iowa. 


George Y. Benton, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. H. Blackard, Gastonia, N. C. 

P. M. Boyd, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. C. Brady, Trenton, N. J. 


Robert N. Brooks, New Orleans, La. 
Fred P. Corson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph S. Cushman, St. Paul, Minn. 
*J. L. Decell, Jackson, Miss. 

Charles W. Flint, Washington, D. C. 
*Schuyler E. Garth, Madison, Wis. 
Costen J. Harrell, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. O. Hartman, Boston, Mass. 

Ivan Lee Holt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward W. Kelly, St. Louis, Mo. 
*L. H. King, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Earl Ledden, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Titus Lowe, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul E. Martin, Little Rock, Ark. 
Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. Peele, Richmond, Va. 

Clare Purcell, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charles C. Selecman, Dallas, Tex. 
A. Frank Smith, Houston, Tex. 

H. Lester Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 


W. Angie Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


James H. Straughn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raymond J. Wade, Detroit, Mich. 
William fT. Watkins, Louisville, Ky. 


Oruer MINISTERS 
Leon Adkins, Schenectady, N. Y. 
O. E. Allison, Lawrence, Kan. 
H. W. Bartley, Jacksonville, Fla. 


*Deceased. 


Robert Bradshaw, Greenville, N.C. 
Arlo A. Brown, Madison, N. J. 
Earl R. Brown, New York, N. Y. 
Dawson C. Bryan, Houston, Tex. 
H. C. Buckingham, Oneonta, N. Y. 
F. A. Buddin, Hot Springs, Ark. 


*Jesse W. Bunch, Corvallis, Ore. 


A. C. Caton, Billings, Mont. 

W. V. Cropper, Louisville, Ky. 
Horace E. Cromer, Washington, D. C. 
Weldon F. Crossland, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mearl P. Culver, Winfield, Kan. 

G. M. Davenport, Decatur, Ala. 
Ernest E. Davis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Phil Deschner, Norman, Okla. 

W. C. Donald, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
George W. Dunn, Sioux City, Iowa. 
George A. Fallon, Worcester, Mass. 

J. Emerson Ford, Nashville, Tenn. 
Glenn M. Frye, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
A. P. Gaines, Grand Junction, Colo. 
W. C. Gum, Richmond, Va. 

William Gunter, Reading, Mass. 


*Luther R. Grant, St. Louis, Mo. 


D. H. Hargis, Wilmington, Del. 

M. LaFayette Harris, Little Rock, Ark. 
W. E. Hartman, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Paul G. Hayes, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

J. O. Haymes, Lubbock, Tex. 
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A. E. Henry, Wichita, Kan. 

James W. Henley, Nashville, Tenn. 
Guy Hicks, Alexandria, La. 

Fred G. Holloway, Madison, N. J. 
T. G. Howard, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Fred J. Jordan, Kau Claire, Wis. 
Roy N. Kean, State College, Pa. 
John Kenney, Bakersfield, Calif. 
George A. Lawton, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. W. McMillan, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. W. McPherson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Isaac E. Miller, Urbana, Ohio. 
Connor Morehead, El Dorado, Ark. 
I. L. Morgan, Albuquerque, N. M. 
R.S. Mosby, San Antonio, Tex. 

F. W. Mueller, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. J. Newton, Houston, Tex. 

*R. Y. Nicholson, Baltimore, Md. 
Oscar T. Olson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John M. Pearson, New York, N. Y. 

*B. M. Persinger, Norfolk, Va. 

A. Wesley Pugh, Muncie, Ind. 
Richard C. Raines, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. C. Reynolds, Bennettsville, 8. C. 
George G. Roseberry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Lester Rumble, Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. Shackford, Newport News, Va. 
Tra Schlagenhauf, Janesville, Wis. 

A. E. Shafer, Dothan, Ala. 

Frank L. Shaffer, Charleston, W. Va. 
R. H. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. L. F. Shuler, Charleston, 8. C. 

L. U. Spellman, Seguin, Tex. 

Cassius E. Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. G. Stone, Hazard, Ky. 

S. H. Sweeney, New York, N. Y. 
Frank C. Tucker, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. E. Underwood, Paris, Ky. 

L. P. Wasson, Corinth, Miss. 

H. Bascom Watts, Tulsa, Okla. 

Hazen Werner, Madison, N. J. 

W. W. Wiant, Springfield, Ohio. 

E. D. Worley, Morristown, Tenn. 
Lloyd Worley, Stamford, Conn. 


LAYMEN 
Charles V. Adams, Montoursville, Pa. 


Mrs. W. M. Alexander, Nashville, Tenn. 


Frank E. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nels Barnett, Batesville, Ark. 

Mary Lou Barnwell, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. FE. Beebe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. S. Brazier, Donaldsonville. La. 


Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, East Aurora 
IN, We 


Charles W. Caldwell, Orangeburg, 8. C. 
G. James Caldwell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. O. D. Cannon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John T. Carson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward L. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

S. A. Cohagen, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Truman W. Collins, Portland, Ore. 


* Deceased. 


John D. Crummey, San Jose, Calif. 
J. 8. Cullins, Little Rock, Ark. 

C. M. Dannelly, Montgomery, Ala. 
Mrs. M. M. Drake, Nashville, Tenn. 
Evan C. Evans, Bowling Green, Ky. 
A. E. Eberhardt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
William J. Elliott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matt L. Ellis, Conway, Ark. 

Mrs. W. W. Fondren, Houston, Tex. 
Henrietta Gibson, New York, N. Y. 
W. K. Greene, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
J.C. Guilds, Columbus, S. C. 

Harry N. Holmes, New York, N. Y. 
J. G. Houston, New Albany, Miss. 
Lester S. Ivins, Defiance, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Mrs. David D. Jones, Greensboro, N. C. 
Raymond G. Kimbell, Chicago, Ill. 

C. D. Laylin, Columbus, Ohio. 
Elizabeth Lee, New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Liles, Birmingham, Ala. 

Archie E. McCrea, Muskegon, Mich. 
T. Morton McDonald, Princeton, Ind. 
Carl McFall, Frederick, Okla. 

E. F. Melson, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. J. W. Mills, Beaumont, Tex. 

J. Earl Moreland, Ashland, Va. 

John R. Mott, Orlando, Fla. 

Ray H. Nichols, Vernon, Tex. 

Mrs. James Oldshue, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Eva B. Parks, Altanta, Ga. 

D. Stewart Patterson, Washington, D.C. 
Hubert Quillian, LaGrange, Ga. 

Mrs. F. C. Reynolds, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles A. Robbins, Tacoma, Wash. 
John H. Rosenberger, Winchester, Va. 
Frank H. Ryder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Mrs. William C. Scott, Baltimore, Md. 
Dennis V. Snapp, Paris, Ky. 

Thelma Stevens, New York, N. Y. 
Clyde Sykes, Conifer, N. Y. 

Mrs. Homer Tatum, Alamo, Tenn. 
R. Carter Tucker, Kansas City, Mo. 
Edgar T. Welch, Westfield, N. Y. 
Robert B. Wise, Valparaiso, Ind. 

E. 8S. Woosley, Louisville, Ky. 


THE EXecutTivE CoMMITTER 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee, Chicago, IIl., 
Chairman and D:rector 
Rey. J. Manning Potts 
Chicago, Ill., Associate Director 
Rev. Albert P. Shirkey 
San Antonio, Tex., Recording Secretary 
Rey. Thomas B. Lugg 
Chicago, Il., Treasurer 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
New York, N. Y. 
Bishop Paul B. Kern, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bishop William C. Martin, Topeka, Kan. 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Denver, Colo. 
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Bishop Alexander P. Shaw ~ H. R. Snavely, Marshall, Ill. 
Baltimore 17, Md. B. A. Whitmore, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. D. piace, St. eibey ria s Apvisory MpmpBers 

F. Nelson Bridgham, Springfield, Mass. , ; 

Rey. Guy O. Carpenter, Indianapolis, Ind. Hel baa aca shes has eee TE 

Rey. Albert E. Day, Baltimore, Md. Rev. Ralph E. Diftenderter”. 


Rev. Mark Depp, Winston-Salem, N. C. New York, N/Y. 
Rey. Silas Johnson, Macon, Ga. Rev. J. Q. Schisler, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio Rev. Roy L. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles W.. Mead, Omaha, Neb. Rev. R. Z. Tyler, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. T. L. Miller, New Orleans, La. Mrs. Eloise A. Woolever 

Rev. R. G. Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
A. E. Pruner, Exeter, Calif. Rey. Miron A. Morrill, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. RatpH Mager, Director 
J. Mannina Ports, Associate Director 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The General Conference of 1944 was well aware of’the fact that it was not only 
necessary to raise the millions of dollars for reconstruction but that it was equally 
necessary to see that it was expended for the causes which were most urgent. Faith 
must be kept with the church; when the final accounting is made there must be 
reasonable assurance that every dollar has been wisely and constructively expended. 


With the above purpose in view, the legislation passed by the General Conference 
provided for certain regulations regarding the expenditure of these funds: 

“That the Continuing Committee shall be charged with responsibility for the con- 
tinued oversight of the funds which shall be secured, seeing that they are applied to the 


objects and purposes originally designated, and to make such adjustments between 
projects as changing conditions may necessitate. 


“That each agency be required to present a detailed report of receipts and expendi- 
tures from such funds to the Continuing Committee each year and that the Committee 
shall be required to present a complete report to the General Conference of 1948.” 


The Executive Committee named the following as members of the Budget Com- 
mittee: Bishop Paul B. Kern, chairman, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop W. C. 
Martin, Bishop Costen J. Harrell, Mr. C. A. Jones, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Mrs. 
W. Raymond Brown. This Committee, in conference with the treasurer, set up a 
method of disbursing the Crusade funds. It was decided that requisition blanks in 
quadruplicate were to be presented by each agency to the Budget Committee at its 
quarterly meetings. These blanks indicate that the requisitions were included within 
the original askings and that the agency was ready to expend the money requested. 
If any object originally proposed was no longer valid or important the agency should 
request a change of allocation, substituting a new and more urgent object for the 
funds which were thus transferred. Each of these requisitions is to be carefully 
studied by the entire Budget Committee and voted upon, then signed and sent to the 
treasurer for disbursement. 


It can be said that all of the members of the Budget Committee, almost without 
exception, have been present at all meetings and that no authority has been delegated 
by it to anyone. There has never been any vote in the Budget Committee that was 
not unanimous. 


One of the responsibilities of the Budget Committee has been to allocate and 
order disbursed that portion of the Crusade funds under classification “Reserve 
Contingent Fund.” Great care has been exercised to see that only those objects 
which are within the spirit of the original requests by the church receive aid from 
these funds. This was a wise provision because it was impossible to anticipate the 
development of certain needs and urgent demands by situations which were not clear 
at the time of the General Conference. 


In all of its work the Committee has had the hearty co-operation of the secretaries 
of the various boards and agencies, of Dr. Thomas B. Lugg, the treasurer, and Bishop 
Magee and Dr. Potts. The church may rest assured that so far as it is humanly 
possible these funds have been properly safe-guarded and conscientiously admin- 
istered. 

Pau. B. Kern 
Chairman 
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CRUSADE FOR CHRIST WAR 
RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUND 
DIVISION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
DrcemBer 31, 1947 


I. For War-Devastatep Armas Allocation on 


$25,000,000 Received from Amount Held 

Fields Basis Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Order 
(OUND, ge eae pee ta altiee rr AED 8 $2.427,730.00 $1,733,418.75 $1,445,837.30 $ 287,281.45 
IS CUI a geet eae ee eh Abs a 312, 701 00 194,662.04 138,966.81 55,695.23 
INTE ESS ie sie ne ary A a tay 587,203.00 409,140.54 329,375.10 79,765.44 
JPAaglhpoyanbaVesh Le ee 583,121.00 553,300.42 398,842.10 154,458.32 
TOT CaM eee me eae ey Eee Wd 1,248,839.00 181,592.67 35,710.43 145,882.24 
AOA rece he a eh ee 1,024 ,374.00 284,884.93 101,323.53 183,561.40 
HURO Deseo eee ee ae eG 1,007 ,032.00 505,969.71 450,797.04 53,172.67 
Totals for War-Devastated 

ATCAS @2.neeeececeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee---------$7,191,000.00 $3,860,669.06 $2,900,852.31 $ 959,816.75 

IJ. For Non-War Areas 

1G eye hel; os ee es ore Sa re ML $ 309,000.00 $ 295,299.90 $ 224,067.70 $ 71,232.20 
Africa including North Africa... 259,700.00 204,360.55 126,195.66 78,164.89 
Tia tine Aun erica messes ee 230,300.00 230,300.00 197,127.20 33,172.80 


Totals for Non-War Areas...... 799,000.00 $ 729,960.45 $ 547,390.56 $ 182,569.89 


(Carano INGE SY eee ereecrr comin ok. $7,990,000.00 $4,590,629.51 $3,448,242.87 $1,142,386.64 


DIVISION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUND OF THE CRUSADE 
FOR CHRIST AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Total Allocation to be Administered by Division of Foreign Missions—$7,990,000.00 
WAR-DEVASTATED AREAS—Total Allocated—$7,191,000.00 


Received from Amount Held Pend- 
CHINA Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 

War Emergency Expense 1944-45._........022.22.--- Sh DEAD. SR COIS cece 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46............-20.2022-2---- 32,020.84 3521020184 aoe 
Replacement Missionary Losses...................-.-.-.-.--- 40,078.75 38,106.30 $ 1,972.45 
Emergency Temp. Repairs and Recon..................- 178,400.00 17340000 See eee 
Return of Evacuated W ORK ETS ee eee cee Seen 50,000.00 50;000}00 eee 
Special Equip. and Supplies Missionaries.............. 15,000.00 11,348.27 3,651.73 
Rehab. and Recon. Christian Colleges.................... 300,000.00 30000000 eee 
Rehab. and Recon. Shanghai-Am. School.............. 15,000.00 1500000 Rann 
Srowmmninbelll) Ye ODEN CO ee en eee ono 23,451.00 25745100 ee 
Rehab. Col. Chinese Studies Peiping....................-- 750.00 OOOO MT ai peter mtees Oe 
Rehab. Col. Chinese Studies Peiping..................-- 4,250.00 A250: 00 pee ee 
Partial Reconstruction and Replacement of 

BION MOAAG! FORROY SNES) an ce sh re ee ee ean 300,000.00 SOOO0U 00 Rear 
Repairs and Equip. Huchow Hosp.................-.-.-.-- 25,000.00 2) 000/00 Memes 
Hosp. Care Christian Workers...................-.-.------- 10,000.00 255.00 9,745.00 
Repairs Churches, parsonages, etc.............---.--------- 293,260.00 250,312.51 42,947.49 
Partial Recon. and Replacement destroyed 

| BURG) OLED CE LENS i 8 ee area er 200,000.00 126,839.98 73,160.02 
Optical Equip. Hopkins Memorial Hosp..............- 204.79 2049 aie eee ease 
Nationale @ hristiam (Co Un Gil meee reece eee eee ee 1,758.00 1 155<00 eee eee 
Partial Replace. Heavy Furniture........,....-.....-..---- 10,070.25 7,196.66 2,873.59 


leeeinohan, “AMsnicoll Saronaor Jebnsvey (©) onbe vee cose eres omen c 820.51 520.51 300.00 
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Received from Amount Held Pend- 
Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 
Post=Waranel eli G sa. tee tae emcee een o nee an $ 3,039.00 $ 1,215.60 $ 1,823.40 
(Rehab. U.S. Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hsiung)........ 4,100.00 2,021.34 2,078.66 
(Rehab.\U.S. Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Ding). ..2.....22. 3,975.94 3,475.94 ~  §00.00 
Expos DipgandiMirs IVY le etme nese eee ners 2,300.00 2300 00 meni ree 
X-ray Chadwick Memorial Hosp.............--.-....-..---- 3,750.00 Si DOL OOU ee eae 
Rebuilding Changchow North Gate Church........ 30,000.00 aires eeeet eee 35,060.00 
Repaires property Wweee hing eres ..eee ee ee 10,000.00 3,533.40 6,466.60 
Emergency Repairs, Kalgan......... ete RO wer eae 9150000 Roe 9,500.00 
Albion Conference, June 1946......00.0..02..0.-cecceeeeeee- 4,420.00 Al ADO: 00N ia arene 
Rehab. Medical Work East China.......... 526225 nue algae eee 5,262.51 
Rehabs Nanchang ‘Hosp... 00. est 1500000: Maapee e ee 15,000.00 
Additional repairs and refitting of missionary 

residences in war areas of China... 0, OOOO Oaiihene seuteen teen 70,000.00 
Travel costs of displaced Church of Brethren 

missionaries to missionary service under 

Methodist Church in West China.....................- TiO00 OO pie en see ene me 7,000.00 

Allecateds: 399/497 :790 00 S220 Oem: en omen $1,733,118.75 $1,445,837.30 $ 287,281.45 

BURMA 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45..0000000 0. $ 61.00 $ 61.007 fae ee 
Replacement Missionary Losses............--2-.:::----- 6,300.00 6,253.41 $ - 46.59 
Missionary Training Conference.......0....0..0:cc0-- 240 OAS ooh ae Bess, 240.04 
Unpaid Obligations. DestroyedusietO pene 99,900.00 9990000 ee 
Emergency Repairs Miss’y Residences.................... 5,000.00 5000.00 cam oeeereaes 
Emergency Repairs Miss’y Residences..................-. 2 SOO OOK Aeiues ere 2,500.00 
Refurnishing Miss’y Residences...............--------------+- 2,500.00 976.00 1,524.00 
Emerg. Repairs, Inst. and Churches..................... 5,000.00 00000005 ae 
Temp. Maint. Union H. S8., Rangoon.................... 5,500.00 2,000.00 3,500.00 
Special Commission to Burma.......:..22--2.2.:c.-:-ses020+- 500.00 0000) es Pee eevee 
Repairs, Kingswood School, Kalaw..................... 6,500.00 2,500.00 4,000.00 
Emerg. Repairs Brown Cottage, Kalaw.................. 2,000.00 2.00000) inten eats 
Repairs Tamil Church, Rangoon.......................~- 1,600.00 L6O000 se 
Repairs Rangoon Burmese Church...................--.-... 300010 Oa ame ee see 3,000.00 
Repairs Anglo-Vernacular School... 3500 00R east ees 3,500.00 
Replace Autos, Burma Miss’ys.......0....22::-ccteece 4000:00j7, Withee ats 4,000.00 
Repairs Village School, Konwetchaung.................. 500.00 500.00) eae 
Emerg. Repairs Meth. Boys H. S................. nee 2,000.00 200000; = ete 
Og ta Wier ei cler MA Cee ee eee eae etre Ne 391.00 156.40 234.60 
Physical care Christian workers............222.-2-----2+-- OOO: Sect pene 500.00 
Restoration Twante Burmese Church................... BOO OO Rien es 500.00 
Restoration harsonavens:) ae te ae HOO OOM eye ees 500.00 
Restoration Thongwa Pastor’s Residence.............. HOO OOl wae eee tas 500.00 
Repair Hostel Chinese Boys’ Methodist School, 

IRAN ZOO Niet peter feta emai Str ORE A Ade Sans 10,000.00 105000100 eens ees 
Repaltels Oye: eaoee Eval £0 Olena ere ere ve wee 1300000 meee ee 13,000.00 
Albion Conference, June 1946.......00000000202ece 520.00 520,00 w mt teers 
Repairs Thongwa Anglo Vernacular School.......... 100000 Ri wees 1,000.00 
Restoration Pegu Chinese Church.......0.00000000...... 17000: 00 Reet ee 1,000.00 
Electrical Installations and Furnishings Rangoon 

Chunchetsd. Bete nea 2 Oe BIRT Ee Rees As000,00F 3 eee 4,000.00 
Development Dallah Project.......00000002 eee 90000) iat eee ee 900.00 
Restoration High School Syriam.............................. 3000: 00m ene es pesnee 3,000.00 
Repatriation Christian people.................0.0.ccecc---- 500.00 Rif eee’ 500.00 
Repatriation Indian Workers.......0000002..2----- T5000 ise ne 750.00 
To complete repairs to hostel of Chinese Boys’ 

School, Godwin Road, Rangoon........................ 000005 re eee 5,000.00 
For repair and restoration oft pastor’s house at 

RGR Uy crn AU eee ee oe eee te oe Ah SRA 2000.00 ae ee eee 2,000.00 


Allocated.” B3l2/70L.00. atc.o 5. carat coca tie eam 8 194,662.04 $ 138,966.81 $ 55,695.23 
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fea Received from Amount Held Pend- 
IALAYSIA Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed tng Orders 
War Emergency Expense 1944-46... $ 114.00 $ ULE. 00 ce eens eee 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46... 1,296.22 E2922) ee ee ee eee 
Replacement Miss’y Losses..........2..:.:c:cescseseeeeeeeeoeeeee 18,078.00 17,328.00 $ 750.00 
Repairs —Vive’ Churches i203 access. oo eceeeee: 10,000.00 1000000R te eee 
Repairs and Refurnishing Churches........................ 35,000.00 SOOM OI te sarees 
Relief Teachers and National Workers.................. 15,000.00 SOTO oss 
Personal Assistance Christians Workers................ 792.00 CO 200M tee tee 
SKUNAMOny ANP IB RVoneytecis. Geen ee ele ee 1,594.32 15 9ARS 2s ee Nene 
Reconst. and Rehab. as indicated........2..220.020.00.---- 150,000.00 15000000 eae ee 
IRost=\Viarge tunic anVi(C eee meee ee ene 735.00 294.00 441.00 
Replacement Missionary Loans............200.cc0-00-0------ 500.00 SUC 00 Ste suena eee 
Reconstruction needs, Malaya........2..2-.-.:0cc0-0e---- 100,000.00 95,879.63 4,120.37 
Heavy furniture, missionaries.....0.000000.0000..eee-- 4,000.00 145.93 3,854.07 
Albion Conference, June 1946.00.00. 1,431.00 1431 Ora ee 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation in Malaya... 70,600.00 9... 70,600.00 
llkever nero ls \ BANSAL RIOD ae A Ie ee tae es tbe ay $ 409,140.54 $ 329,375.10 $ 79,765.44 
HILIPPINES 3 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45... Br dG 77 Oe Sh eae 97 (Olean Reames an ee 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46... 7,166.80 CE LGGSO Upper eee 
Replacement Missionary Losses.......0......0...000.-0---- 25,430.50 23,803.50 $ 1,627.00 
Partial Rebuilding Lingayen Ch... 1500000 yee ee 15,000.00 
New School Bldgs. due to War Emerg................. 12,500.00 12*500;001 pene 
Emerg. Repairs and Recon.....0.22.2-.-..eeee 353,620.00 343,773.60 9,846.40 
DUTVCW eI ADAMO Reger eee ee cer cee, 429.33 AG B33 Gi ey aimee ead 
Assistance Meth. students Union Sem............... 4,500.00 2,500.00 2,000.00 
JBoss \wyeawe: TDioneye bs TU Ops ae ee eee ee 292.00 29): 00a Pern ee 
IPeste Wane. JE aoe | WIE eee ee oe ee ASSOO MY eee eee 438.00 
Heavy Furniture, Miss’y Residence.............0......... 4,000.00 3,501.79 498.21 
Study Material for Pastors.............: eas See ER 400.00 351.29 48.71 
Albion Conference, June 1946... 326.00 326.00 em pate 
Partial restoration of Central Student Church, 
Vat agesee tern een ones eee is 8 ee ey AS £00000: 00 eee eeereere: 100,000.00 
For reconstruction of two missionary residences 
ey IMieneutley, eave Ibynaveaya 2000100 eeennneet ee 25,000.00 
TGCS. BASSE PAID) OSs oo cae ee ee $ 533,800.42 $ 398,842.10 $ 154,458.32 
OREA 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45... $ 242.00 $ 242/00) Pee 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46... 1,892.50 L-SO2:50u Seu cee eee 
Replacements Missy ILosseses eee 13,320.00 13,320: 006. re pee 
Emerg. Repairs Miss’y Residences..............-.2.2-------- 5,000.00 753.20 $ 4,246.80 
Spec. Equip. Sup. Return. Miss’ys.........-.-2.----- 5,000.00 3,712.88 1,287.12 
iraviel: Wresamuel shahoonm Slime: see. 800.00 506.91 293.09 
Repairs Theological Sem., Seoul... 26,300.00 2,786.00 23,514.00 
TPs Wee litbnevel WW Cn oA eee oe 1,563.00 625.20 937.80 
Heavy Furniture Miss’y Residences..................... _. 10,000.00 660.87 9,339.13 
imehace wey riiacil Soe ee een ero ee eee ees 2,500.00 2/500 00 eek ees 
Purchase Binding Cloth and Cord _.......2..-.....:. 375.00 223.95 151.05 
Hmergency Repairs Property-.. 2.2... 25,000.00 2,530.30 22,469.70 
Repairs Missy Residence... . 2. ccss-ccceecs feces _. 10,000.00 3,651.95 6,348.05 
ve lic eel Snelve Vien tunibyalay.Gineee etree eens wees 2,150.00 1,849.67 300.33 
Albion Conference, Jume 1946....2...2.2.--c cco 455.00 ABD OOM ap a cset se eee 
ERIE CH SCN OAs) CCS eee ene eee ee re 1: O95 1 (Aree) Sek ee 1,995.17 


Repairs and Reconstruction Ivey Hospital, 
(See reRe0 KO) cpa e-store eee 5 OOOO OMe mer terest 15,000.00 
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Received from Amount Held Pend- 
Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 
Institutes for Christian Workers.......... $6,000.00 
Institutes for training lay leaders........ LOCO OOM wees. 000. 00 kee ienmmeeeeernnet $ 7,000.00 
Experimental rural centers for a Christian com- 
munity approach to rural life in Korea.............. OOO 00 ues 15,000.00 
For reconstruction of Student Center, Songdo... O00 00a. eer ee ones 5,000.00 
Repair and reconstruction of missionary 
residences 
AGRON N Dik pertee ieee e Soe SN pare ee $ 8,000.00 
SOT Reece eee Se 10,000.00 
ATRG TC hu ra ies eee ee es 10,000.00 28'00000R ee 28,000.00 


Leave of absence expenses Dr. and Mrs. Bliss 
W. Billings, including travel to and from 


Philippines hess 2 ee we ee ee Ce 2.00000 sie emer ee ees 2,000.00 
Rehabilitation expenses Rev. and Mrs. Hueng-ki 
Lew in USS. (Travel and six months support) .. 3000008 alae 3,000.00 
Allocate dia ps2 482835 0) Orc meee eens es One eee $ 181,592.67 $ 35,710.43 $ 145,882.24 
JAPAN 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45... $ -°2:941.93 -$) <2:941.935 3 e222 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46...........02.......2-.. 1,330.00 1330.00 (ieee eee 
Replacements VinsshysliOsscs sass aeen neers 5,327.00 Do2004) see 
Emerg. Repairs Miss’y Residences................-.---.-- 10,000.00 197.12 $ 9,802.88 
Emerg. Repairs Churches, Schools, ete.............. 25,000.00 5,017.00 19,983.00 
Spec. Equip. and Sup. Return Miss’ys...................- 5,000.00 2,543.68 2,456.32 
humeeny Wiigene IDV OMENS ae accor cereseencee: es 800.00 400.00 400.00 
EXxWensess Dep uitcbl Oil ek @ Ue eee eee eee 579.00 BY AU UW pele whee hese 
Emerg. Maintenance Chinzei School... 3,500.00 3500/00) sane eee 
Post- W are und’: GIVI Cie eee eee Lee 1,282.00 512.80 769.20 
Rebuilding Nagoya Midd. Sch... 20,000.00 2000000 eee eae 
Hmergency, Bldgs, Palmore Instese 995010 0s seas eee 9,950.00 
IRGlavilay, WAS), INeN75 IAG, IRONIC ON eee ooo FlQ00:00 5 > ee eee ee 1,900.00 
demporanys Churchi ld gs ==. eee ne 40,000.00 40,000: 008 sy ses Seer 
Emerg. Bldgs. and Equipment, Chinzei Gakuin... 6,000.00 6:000:00) eee 
Restorations © heslViartsuty cnn qs meen 7,000.00 C000 00 FNS Fee 
Heavy Furniture, Miss’y Residence....................... £00000 0 eee 10,000.00 
RtmrehaseyEleyanitya) Sweetener eae 5,000.00 5,000:00 ee eee 
Albion Conference, June 1946... 975.00 975,00. eee 
Additional reconstruction and equipment for 
@hinzeiGakuimy Nagasaki eae ens eee 1000 00R pene 5,000.00 
Purchase of additional land and buildings at 
Aonvenameh (Crallieubits WONG hoe ce sn ceceerecag cea 10: 00000 Sees 70,000.00 
Purchase of prefabricated housing units for 
INMISSIONATICS eres ae ara Smee ye eet Bees eek be 20000100 Rinne ease 20,000.00 


Division of Foreign Missions share of 1947-48 

Budget of Committee for a Christian Univer- 

SUL Vedas Jaa eek weet ee et Oke ee PaO ees eee 2,300.00 
Division of Foreign Missions share (one half) of 

rehabilitation expenses of Dr. Takuo Matsu- 

moto, Hiroshima Girls’ School (travel and 


OSM OsSsgSUp DOr) eere- = es eee eee ee ee ee 1000/00! pee qe 1,000.00 
Reconstruction and rehabilitation of Kwansei 
Graken oe eee OO ee a ee ee 30000100 inane 30,000.09 


Allocated: 1024 31400 Bee ie Set ee eee $ 284,884.93 $ 101,323.53 $ 183,561.40 
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Received from 


Amount 
Disbursed 


$ 905.02 
764.44 
1,000.00 
8,900.00 
5,000.00 


5,129.25 
500.00 
900.00 

5,388.05 


4,557.28 
504.00 


5,000.00 
55,000.00 
51,600.00 

2,990.00 
48,400.00 
65.00 
18,332.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 

114,138.00 
20,000.00 


15,000.00 


1,550.00 
11,200.00 
14,000.00 

2,074.00 

6,300.00 


Projects Crusade Treas. 
;UROPE 

War Emergency Expense 1944-45... $ 905.02 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46..........00002-.... 764.44 
Central Conference Meeting.......02.......22.scccsceeeceoee 1,000.00 
Rehabilitation Church Workers................:.0...:.-0- 8,900.00 
Indebtedness Miss’y Workers, Closed Countries. 5,000.00 
World Council of Churches, Geneva Off. (Dr. 

WYierne rm tem Val CS imn)) ete een eee oe ee cee 5,129.25 
Steno. Asst. Dr. Wickstrom, Geneva..................... 500.00 
Steno Asst. Dr. Wickstrom, Geneva.................... 960.00 
Exp. and Salary Dr. Wickstrom 1946-47... 5,600.00 
Exp. and Salary Rev. W. C. C. Godfrey Graflin 

NOL 7o4 SIP tek tere ees ke a APKC ieee cin TENE 6,025.00 
IPaReNWene JO woRel UMC, eo oie eee 1,260.00 
Austria; Reconstruction of churches and par- 

SO IDELE CS Wenn treet be ite Sas here Oe ee 15,800.00 
Ttaly: Repairs ‘Casa Materna...... 23,000.00 
SymodeMcetineriixpenseses:.. se ee 350.00 
Survey Casa: Materna (Lena Ware).................--.-- 500.00 
Belgium: Emerg. Sup. and Rehab. Church 

VOTE Tic geeney eee aren ee aerate: Were ae Bete See 1,000.00 
Wmreras Property IRepalrs.. teste crceeeee ees 5,000.00 
Reprs. and Recon. 11 Meth. Properties................. 55,000.00 
Poland: Reprs. and Recon. Damaged Properties 51,600.00 
Replacement Missionary Losses.........0.0..000-- 2,990.00 
Recon. Mission Center, Warsaw.................-20.-0-----. 48,400.00 
Albion Conference, June 1946............. eee 65.00 
Denmark: War Insurance Premium......................- 18,332.00 
Damaged Furnishings .....................--.. (Eee reer a 5,000.00 
Damacccmerinbine= elaine Hq Uipesse sees cesses 5,000.00 
Norway: Old Peoples Home, Vadso...................... 10,000.00 
econsimucuiony os s@ Unc ecumeresseawee wee es 114,138.00 
Sweden: Deaconess Hospital.................-.--.--- 20,000.00 
IDyaaveidess IDYSoyee, Tiwuore | OVNI G te ccree enero eeneee eee 15,000.00 
Czechoslovakia: Repairs and Recon. Meth. 

TERR OY Oa ccae eda aes ie eae at can BR eer 13,260.00 
Finland: War Insurance Premium...................-.--.---- 18,301.00 
Germany: Asst. Food Costs Ger. Cent. Conf... 750.00 
Ioana Woe (Cerwooke nye se eee eee 2,000.00 
Auto for Bishop J. W. E. Sommerv....................---.- 2,000.00 
Baers nunchases tions Geriuiaiiys.2 en re 11,200.00 
iwowgererabricaveds Muncie cesses esses: 14,000.00 
Bulgaria: Recon. Coop. Apt. Bldg., Sofia.............. 9,000.00 
Yugoslavia: Repairs Methodist Properties.......... 6,300.00 

Nocatedea hl OO 052 00 secen eee eee eee nee $ 503,969.71 
7 191,000.00 Totals War-Devastated Areas................. $3 860,669.06 


$ 450,797.04 
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Held Pend- 
ing Orders 


$ 211.95 


1,467.72 
756.00 


15,800.00 
3,000.00 


15,000.00 


3,260.00 
3,301.00 


450.00 


$ 53,172.67 


$2,900,852.31 


$ 959,816.75 
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NON-WAR AREAS—Total Allocated—$799,000.00 


Received from Amount Held Pend- 
Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 

INDIA 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45... $ 43,586.64 $ 48,586.64 © 9 onli 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46......0000000000--.-- 15,621.26 LOZ 260 eee 
Christian Med. College, Vellore..................-2.-------- 100,000.00 100, 000:00° 3 eck 225 2 eee 
VallageyGentersn seme: osmushs Uae alesis Decne 20,000.00 9,500.00 $ 10,500.00 
Hospital Loup and! Supplies ema eee 15,000.00 15,000 00 ;eiims seh eae 
Madar Union Tuberculosis San..2....0......00.-.-- 15,000.00 TH0OO00FRRE) A ease ees 
Hosp. Ext. Work (War Surp. Prop.)...................-. 12,500.00 UP OOMO UG) he WS eae ee 
Printings Urdum Conferences sass se ee 500.00 SOOO ieee 
Clara Swain Hospital, Bareilly........0.2.22.... 15,500.00 5,000.00 10,500.00 
Acq. Land, Creighton-Freeman Hosp...................-- 3,000.00 300000 > “Whee 
Allghabad Morin ist ties se. are ose ee mys 4500000" Sse 45,000.00 
Post-Warsundd Ni Ce penen Seaham ey ste se 387.00 154.80 232.20 
Equipment Clara Swain Hosp.........00..00-.2.20c----- OO0C OORT eens 5,000.00 
Jutterature dowel 9478 he we Se ee ETE Be 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Albion Gonierences tne 1946h eee 1,755.00 1,755.00 

Allocated: fu $309!000002 se nee ee enor ee $ 295,299.90 $ 224,067.70 $ 71,232.20 

AFRICA 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45... Di SP26 2240845 O20. 22434 ee eee eens 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46..........00.0.0000000000... 35,308.05 35;508 OS eee sae 
Rebuilding Miss’y Houses, Loando..............0...-.....-. 6,500.00 650000 tee eee teres 
Home for)Secy.sProv, Councile 2 2... 2,000.00 2: 000,00 eee 
Misstyoblomeysand Ogee os erent wee ae an 3,000:00i4 Vetoes! $ 3,500.00 
Additional Mission House, Ganta......0000002.-... 2,500.00 2: 50000) 2p eee 
WnionpPress\) Heopoldivilllem sees ees 7,000.00 5,000.00 2,000.00 
Ingayaaleyneull IMORE Waa Ts Wows ee a eo ee 4,000.00 214.69 3,185.31 
Equip. Cent. Press, Johannesburg..................-...... 10,000.00 7,500.00 2,500.00 
School; Building. Mutambaram ees 2 3,000.00. 3,000,002 % Seater 
Hose Bld ea eroeramiay hts, 109 11 ee eeene eae eee ee 10,000.00 4,834.62 5,165.38 
Rebuilding Miss’y Res., Old Umtali........ i... 5,000.00 500000 seater ae 
Soc.-Evang. Centers, Elisabethville........2020....... 15,000.00 5,000.00 10,000.00 
Quip elVLisstony Eress.\luOcl\ a seen en ere 2,500.00 1,500.00 1,000.00 
Revolving Fd. Printing Lit., Angola.....4................ 1,500.00 150000 gee meee ee 
Proyvaneial)(CouncilyeAng oleae. ee en ne 2,325.00 2,200.00 125.00 
AOS Ua WW cots Etat Cha LOL pee ee eee ee ee tee 325.00 130.00 195.00 
Revolving Literature Fund, Central and South 

BLO AVEXOR Pe Sb abees ae Mest og (2 1 Als Bie aS a ST ain 2 500000 “aigeke see 2,500.00 

Extension, Quessua Hosp., Angola..........000..0...... 3000/00 See ee 3,500.00 
Mission Residences’ Angola se st see ee 12,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Albion Conferences, June 1946.............0........20.0000--- 2,147.66 D147 6Or ee eee 
Erection of Social Centers, Johannesburg.............. 16350000 Ree 16,500.00 
Extension of Kambini Central Training School. ‘00000 Fe ee 5,000.00 
Hospital extension Gikuki, P. E. Africa................ 2500 COST eee 7,500.00 


NORTH AFRICA 


Accumulated Deficit War Workers........................ 4 DOOIOO po cee 4,500.00 
Replacem ental Missay eases memes sess eee nennnrs 3,030.00 3.030005 sans 
REplacemMentteal toy GNU ceeenan ee ener nen eine 1,000.00 100000 MR ote 
Heavy Furniture, Miss’y Residence..................-.-.-- 10,000.00 4,105.80 4,894.20 


Allocated) $259) (00,002 eee ee eee mere $ 204,360.55 $ 12619566 $ 78,164.89 
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Received from Amount Held Pend- 
UATIN AMERICA Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 
War Emergency Expense 1944-45000. Di N22,000 Lomb o2210001S. 0 panes 
War Emergency Expense 1945-46.....0000000.0. 12,073.90 12 O73 908 are eee ea 
Boca Mission, Buenos Aires...).000.0..000-.e.ceecceseeeee-- 5,000.00 9500000 > ee eee 
Candler: @olleze. Cubasut. = eee ev are 10,500.00 1050000 Fie a het aeoe 
ChurchextaAud se mriver blaters: es nee eee 27,000.00 200000 ame eee 
Chunche lH XG wAld eukviv elds ate aun. peceses uae eee ene S000 008 aa nn ees $ 8,000.00 
@lrurchs xt eAid a ra ziliees sence anes ewes 25,907.92 209002 ta Note e ee 
Churches lixteyAsG iste Zilee ise eos eres eeee oe, 15,000.00 15:000, OO (ers eet re 
ChurchtlixtmnAid@ hileseeatey wees ree ee 14,400.00 TLAGO00W yy bene 
Churches xt Arde @hilewimcn . nee ata ue eel, 3,600.00 3,600.00 eat Bae 
@inturchwlix tama Mert eee eee res tee tee 4,000.00 A000. 00 ee 1 Sees ce 
Chomadey okay Ail Urania ee ee ee ON 1,000.00 L000 009, Fee ten Fs 
ChurchetixtpArd Bolivian ese. eee ee 9,000.00 6,000.00 3,000.00 
Churchebixt, Aid Cent. Amencal- ae 5,000.00 EUUU OUD hi ee ee 
Olnivigaay Twp dey UGE MC ile eee VIE 5,000.00 S000 00 ae ain 
@hurchelixtAideMexi commu wen eee ee 5,000.00 5 00000GAN me ce ee see 
AIdsinuBldesschoolss Bolivian manne. 9,000.00 9 OOD 00 c Rane eee 
TGR Ido SCMOOls is razilenes seen sau eee 15,000.00 5,000.00 10,000.00 
Midsint Bldg Schols, Chile. = ae. 18,000.00 1S: 00000) eee eee 
OMI ASM OCHOOIS her. tte we ere Ie 8000.00" 97 eee ee 8,000.00 
Co-operative Radio Program......-.-.--.0.-cc-cesecc-c-0--- 6,000.00 2,000.00 4,000.00 
EOste Vat kuin meee een wee eee OMe th) 288.00 115.20 172.80 
Albion Conference, June 1946...0...0.00000-cccceeeceeeeeees 975.00 975 OURS ir ere ee 
Wilocatediaes2300; 300/00 seus keener ee ce meie ae eee $ 230,800.00 $ 197,127.20 $ 33,172.80 
\llocated : $799,000.00 Total Non-War Areas............. $ 729,960.45 $ 547,390.56 $ 182,569.89 


THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Crusade for Christ Scholarship Fund of $1,075,000 is administered by a 
Joint Committee on Crusade Scholarships representing the Board of Education and 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension. President Daniel L. Marsh of 
Boston University, President Arlo A. Brown of Drew University, President J. Earl 
Moreland of Randolph-Macon College and Dr. John O. Gross of the Division of 
Educational Institutions, represent the Board of Education. The Board of Missions 
and Church Extension has been represented by Mrs. F. G. Brooks and Mrs. Otis 
Moore of the Foreign Department of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
and Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer and Mr. J. K. Mathews of the Division of Foreign 
Missions. 

The procedure followed for Crusade Scholarships (with a few exceptions) is 
that the applications originate on the field where they are examined and recom- 
mended by either the regular Field Committees of the Board or by special committees 
appointed for that purpose. The applications are then countersigned by the Bishop 
or Bishops concerned and forwarded to the proper Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service or the Division of Foreign 
Missions, where the information is checked and brought to completion if necessary. 
All applications are then considered by the Inter-Division Committee on Foreign 
Work and the recommendations made are passed to the Joint Committee on Crusade 
Scholarships. The Joint Committee has responsibility for the acceptance of the 
applications, the institution in which the scholarship shall be used, the number of 
years for each scholarship and often makes recommendations with reference to the 
studies to be pursued in order that the purpose of the scholarship award may be 
fully realized. The Joint Committee also decides the agency responsible for admin- 
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istration of the scholarship—the Division of Foreign Missions, the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service or the Board of Education. 
Most of the scholarships for study in the theological schools are administered by 
the Board of Education. The following table indicates the status of the Crusade 
for Christ Scholarship Fund as of December 31, 1947: 


e 
CRUSADE FoR Curist SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
DrceMBeER 31, 1947 

Allocated to the Board of Missions and Church Extension......0002.000..2-.e- $ 537,500.00 

(Division of Foreign Missions and Woman’s Division of Christian Service) 
ANINKoxoeNeetol roy Woven IBYov Hol coMe MENCKEN KONO, ae cope enero eee eros po eececeren eeceackeEeomSOe 537,500.00 

(Division of Educational Institutions) 

otal: allOcatedhek ss eet SEs Ae een ee ee oe eee, $1,075,000.00 
Scholarships assigned for financial administration as follows: 
Woman’s Div, Division of 
Division of — of Christian Educational 

Fields For. Missions Service Institutions Total 
PATER GAs tee a See cee ae Mar thee stprtahen $ 2,100.00 $ 3,200.00 $ 12,900.00 $ 18,200.00 
GHENAR Se renee ee rLeeley See ye Mets 92,334.79 123,500.00 40,850.00 256,684.79 
IRUROR ieee > eee eect ee, wen ee See co or Sect we 17,500.00 8,400.00 33,700.00 59,600.00 
URED Ag eee eas eee stn He aN ae vane Se ae 33,000.00 32,245.75 51,400.00 116,645.75 
ROR HA ere ot oe ei RAN oe ee 2,000.00 17,250.00 18,250.00 37,500.00 
IVUAIDAY ST Atri tees, Seat oe ee ee etn ee 4394 00) eee ee 3,205.35 7,599.35 
Ser TTR EEN Rim ACN) Sees eee eee 7,779.50 17,500.00 4 200.00 29,479.50 
AVG ATTENTR IA MRIS LOA eects eesti econ occ coo eee 18,700.00 5,511.04 12,100.00 36,311.04 
Ome CATEGORIES Wes. eee ee 8,000 005 ae 30,350.00 38,350.00 
Total requisitioned through Budget 

Committee for individual  scholar- 

S10 See ee hI 85 S08 2 Orb O00 Gm o 206, Ooo comm pOUUE Orso 
Additional amount allocated to the- 

Coca) ca magnarass anorewialss IDID Ie. @ eee 59,600.00 59,600.00 


$185,808.29 $207,606.79 $266,555.35 $659,970.43 


Reserved for scholars in countries. where applications and awards were de- 

avec uctne Oswalt MEStRCi1On crater. me, eee =e mers serge wanes note a ne 215,000.00 
Additional reserve to meet expenses which cannot be charged to the indi- 

vidual scholarships such as the Conference for Crusade students held at 

DePauw University, Greencastle, in June, 1947, emergency items not 

included within the original awards and supplemental amounts to complete 


funtherestudies ss nso te tee ee Bo ee eee ee eee 100,000.00 
$974,970.43 

Available for allocation to the fields (any balance in the reserve funds will 
berassioned Water’) i tat slo Se eee Be te eee se 100,029.57 


The foregoing report indicates the total of the requisitions which have been 
granted by the Budget Committee to the various agencies upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Crusade Scholarships. It is believed that the assign- 
ment of the $100,029.57, over and above the reserve, will exhaust the total scholarship 
fund of $1,075,000, and that possibly all of this balance will be assigned at the next 
meeting of the Jomt Committee to be held on February 26, 1948. It is not expected 
that the funds now available for allocation to the field will meet the total of appli- 
cations now in the hands of the secretaries but which have not yet been presented 
to the Joint Committee. 

Each Crusade scholar is assigned to a secretary who acts as the students personal 
counselor and keeps in touch with him during the period of study. This is a most 
important part of the procedure because of the difficulties of adjustment, sickness 
and other eventualities which sometimes involve the changing of schools. 
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The Joimt Committee on Crusade Scholarships believe that the Crusade for 
Christ Scholarship program is one of the most significant contributions which The 
Methodist Church is now making to good will and understanding. Not all foreign 
students coming to the United States are favored with personal friendly contacts 
and good counsel. Appreciating the benefits already made possible, and the con- 
tinuing urgent need for able Christian leadership in every field, the Joint Committee 
at its meeting on October 3, 1947, resolved to ask the General Conference of 1948 
to make provision for continuing these scholarships for overseas students. Pursuant 
to this action, the Division of Foreign Missions at its annual meeting held at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., December 10-12, 1947, approved the following resolution: 


“Wuereas, The Joint Committee on Crusade Scholarships at its meeting on 
October 3, 1947, after reviewing the experience thus far with Crusade scholars in 
the United States and realizing the significance of this service on the part of The 
Methodist Church, resolved to ask the General Conference of 1948 to make provision 
for the continuance of these scholarships for overseas students; and 

“Wuernas, The Committee on Policy and Program of the Division of Foreign 
Missions at its meeting held March 25-27, 1947, took action expressing the hope 
that some provision would be made for the continuing of these scholarships through 
some such plan as the Week of Dedication; 

“THEREFORE -Br Ir Resotvep, That the Division of Foreign Missions recommend 
to the General Conference, through the World Service Commission, the provision 
of some plan whereby $250,000 annually may be made available for the purpose of 
bringing qualified students from abroad to study in the United States or elsewhere, 
if the required facilities are not to be found within their own borders; 

“Bp Ir Resotvep FurtHeER, That the Division of Foreign Missions request that 
no aid for students from the United States of America to study here or abroad be 
attached to this plan, in order that it may be known that it is the avowed purpose 
of such fund to help scholars from overseas and that in the plan The Methodist 
Church declares its belief in this form of Christian training; 

“Br Ir Resotvep FurrHeEr, That the Division of Foreign Missions ask the co-op- 
eration of the Foreign Department of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
in this plan, and also that the Division and the Department seek the co-operation 
of the Board of Education of The Methodist Church in requesting the appointment 
of a Joint Committee on Overseas Scholarships, which Committee shall have charge 
of the administration of the scholarship fund if and when it is made available.” 


Up to December 31, 1947, the Jomt Committee on Crusade Scholarships has 
given final approval, and the Budget Committee has granted funds for individual 
scholarship cases involving 306 persons and the expenditure of $600,370.43. An 
additional amount of $59,600 has been allocated to the various theological seminaries 
through the Division of Educational Institutions. There are now enrolled in edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 135 of these Crusade scholars and 69 are 
pursuing studies in their own countries. In addition, a number of the students have 
completed their studies and have returned to their fields of service, while others 
already granted scholarships will not undertake their studies until the summer and 
fall terms of 1948. The names of the Crusade scholars, their last address in their 
own countries and the work in which they are engaged, the school in which studies 
are now being undertaken, the term of years of the scholarship and the field of study 
as well as the future service of each’ scholar, are to be found in “LOOK on the 
Fields” (the Report of the Executive Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions 
—1947). 
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WOMAN’S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUND CF . 


THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


DECEMBER 31, 


1947 


Total allocation to be administered by the Foreign SCAR es: 990,000.00. 


1. War-Devastated, Areas—Total Allocation—$3,591,000.00. 


Amount 
Received from 


Allocated Projects Crusade Treas. 


A. China: 
Al bias COmbere iC Omens seen nee nen ees ate 


$ 4,211.56 


@are vote Chrisinaneliesd elses eee eee 10,000.00 
Opiaiaeredony, Stent) 2 i ee ha eee 600.00 
China General National Christian Council... 1,688.00 
Christian Colleges—Various Conferences........ 225,750.00 
Colleges of Chinese ‘Studies........02.22-..-:--::s:s:e00-++ 5,000.00 
TBpanevosnebumerays IgE Vell ee escent econ cnc oeoeecaco 31,551.50 
Hospital Equipment, War Surplus.................. 206,561.16 
International Missionary Counceil................. 1,868.50 
IW Ge@xe: Javon =e ee Ae vis eee ener 177,000.00 
Missionary, RersonalelGosses seme ree 36,173.00 
Rehabilitation of Christian Workers...............- 4,100.00 
Repairs on Missionary Residences.................. 35,000.00 
Returning Leaders to ‘Occupied Chinaeee ees 50,000.00 
Special Extra Equipment and Supplies... 45,000.00 
Spinttueal Neha tha tvonqes es seston eee 14,549.00 
ARenieba One MOSS OMNNIS oe ee 964.04 
Conference—Central Chima ....................2.---.-- 25,365.00 
Masta! Chimay tees oe toed eee Nobee eteee 30,000.00 
Hooch owe © lnm aims =e eee een 58,750.00 
JE Goad nyyey, (QUO, coerce ere ate ae St 10,200.00 
eianesia Chiao. tee ee 22,900.00 
INorthg @ limes ee eect eee er eee 13,000.00 
EVENING ww Oia: Pewee eee ase te renee 850.00 
Blepall sh 4 OU O oi rere eee eer nee eee pe OLIN OGaeG 
B. Burma: 
Albion g@onferencemee meet eee eens 138.09 
IBiblem\Vomlen;sy ELOUsIM Gaver ee ane seen 150.00 
Emergency Repairs—Institutions she eee 20,300.00 
Emergency Repairs—Residences <.................-- 5,000.00 
Expenses of Study Com. and Auto.......0....... 2,500.00 
Missionary Personal Losses.............-:00::-s00+----0-+- 2,250.00 
International Missionary Couneil.................... 186.00 
Pegu-Girls’ Hostel and Bible Woman’s House 3,650.00 
Refurmishine gvesidencesw a. eee eee 12,500.00 
Rehabilitation of Workers—Medieal.............. 500.00 
Schools— Pianos CtCs nae ee eee 2,000.00 
Temporary Maintenance High Schools.......... 5,500.00 
raminosoteMissionaricss= ss =a an 276.04 
Rotal  Sl48°305 00225 keke secre ee Uae ee eee eee ee $ 


Amount 
Disbursed 


$ 4,211.56 


31,551.50 
199,258.58 
1,868.50 
135,793.70 
24,023.00 
2,118.38 
10,000.00 
29,297 64 
14,549.00 
626.75 
18,000.00 
25,000.00 
46,550.00 
11,000.00 
13,000.00 


19,300.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,250.00 

186.00 
3,650.00 
1,422.35 
2,000.00 
5,500.00 

264.04 


54,950.13 $ 38,710.48 


Held 
Pending Orders 


$ 10,000.00 
“1,688.00 
750.00 
5,000.00 


41,206.30 
12,150.00 

1,981.62 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
15,702.36 


500.00 


$ 16,239.65 
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Amount 


Held 
Pending Orders 


$ 7,043.00 


“1,800.00 
4,996.53 


6.00 
500.00 


12,955.00 
13,269.00 


2,060.00 
41,508.15 


Received from Amount 
Allocated Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed 
C. Malaysia: 
Aidavon@ hrristramny WiOrkercss sss es mee $ 10,000.00 $ 2,957.00 
FA OMe ONL Che Ce os en eee ene ee ete etn yen 552.34 552.34 
Cost of Living Allowances.......... > ean Are 3,000.00 1,200.00 
lidnmeeboaiae IehyOl 2 Atk ee 7,268.63 2,272.10 
International Missionary Council... 203.00 203.00 
Missionary Personal Losses................2::.:0+0:0+--+- 4,600.00 4,600.00 
Repairdrand shvebuTll dines sss sere 100,000.00 67,434.99 
ibraining woh, Missionaries.s.s) 9) se ne 98.07 98.07 
NWASIb NOt kv lWATCM CT: eee etree sect en 1,062.88 1,062.88 
poral nlO2e 20:00 eeue eee eee oe ete eee eh 12670492 eo SUSSO38 
D. Philippines: 
ATCutom General Hdu cation... 12,500.00 12,500.00 
Pl bionm © onteren cen ts ee 483.29 483.29 
Cost of living Allowances... 2.1 n eee. 3,025.00 3,025.00 
Extraordinary Expenses—Missionaries .......... 7,034.43 7,034.43 
Furnishings for Missionary Residences— 

Men Ohnstonm Er OSspita eee eet eee 1,500.00 1,500.00 
International Missionary Council... 392.00 392.00 
Missionary Personal Losses.................-.-..--.----- 3,000.00 3,000.00 
iRiepairs—Elarriss WiemOrtalime 2). eee eee ee 102,627.00 17,627.00 
(trainin eotmlVissiomanicsmes: =.) 0) meee 1,664.49 1,658.49 
Visit of. SOChELa Ty ie eames crt nt ot cs ae ee, SOOOOR een 
Aid to Conferences: 

Bao UO mma ae Ren eee eh tik En thee 10,000.00 10,000.00 

IB ayc0 ml On ies eee ere coc: ee ee ee ee 25,964.00 13,009.00 

(Geil or iatehnete ale eames ean yee ee ee eer 13°26 9500 eee eee 

Ging ay emer ey emer. ds atte Se ares es 18,569.00 18,569.00 

IAW RENT Re Oa ce oO, oe a Re Ri 4,500.00 4,087.50 

San Hernando, Pamipan@a s...2-2-2. 9,255.00 9,255.00 

ANGI ARNG! S87. tee ats oa, 6a ne ie donee Beatin acre 3,060.00 1,000.00 

Me RUes ana On eee et eee ee eee 53,794.00 12,285.85 

BVT Oa aoe: Caretta em ere RC ct FE Ys. ne el 3,955.00 3,955.00 

ao tallansail oi 1010 \seeeemensmemeet enn) eee ene $ 275,092.21 $ 119,381.56 

E. Korea: 
/Nlontosiy (COMBTENOD heap peo cee 1,864.13 1,864.13 
@hristianeleiberavure es se ee eee 2,875.00 2,875.00 
Christian Workers and Families...................---- 100000) en eee 
Deputatiom, Lomouldy ial ds see ees 2508104 Gee ee eee 
Emergency Repairs—Institutions -................. 25,000.00 8,459.20 
Emergency Repairs—Residences ...........-.-.----- 58,000.00 12,477.03 
Fv nai Olly egret se 22 el eee ee 2,600.00 2,600.00 
Institue: Ghisistiania VW Onkens sss. eee (O00 00 Se eee 
International Missionary Council..............-..... 911.00 911.00 
Missionary Personal ISOSSES memes ce tare ee 30,252.00 8,162.49 
Repairs—Woman’s Bible School, Seoul.......... 17,700.00 8,031.92 
uur ale @enbensye <u eee eee eee pre eel O00 00 Rees eae eee 
Special Extra Equipment and Supplies.......... 20,000.00 7,064.54 
SOGialk @envers enn eee ee ek ete ee 351000: 00 ener eeeenen 
AMasyboniaws Cont MORON MES) | press cecceea soc eons: 15.00 5.00 
SOE C Opes serene eee ere ea eee nine Lhe Sem etr 1 3000000 Mame eee 


POHANG 72 OOOO) Lae mentee en ae eaten ere eee $ 257,798.54 


22,089.51 
9,668.08 
15,000.00 
12,935.46 
38,000.00 
10.00 
35,000.00 


$ 52,450.31 


$ 205,348.23 
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Amount 


Received from Amount Held 
Allocated Projects _Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
F. Japan: 
Ai Kei Gakuen Social Center.........-..2-...0t.122---- Gy EOC SS) GOONS sue ee 
Alo tomis COmmeTeI Ce nce sree ere eaten ade 1,864.13 WSG4 GT Ay henna nea 
FAO Vani ahd Gra) KUT ee we ee ee eas ee er eee TOOOOO0 tienes ee $ 70,000.00 
Christiantliibera tures sete eevee ere ee 5,000.00 4,800.00 200.00 
@hristian wUmiversityeres oe eee ee DOOO COR wines 2,000.00 
Emergency Repairs—Residences .............-..-.-. 30,000.00 12,279.16 17,720.84 
Hiroshima Girls’ School Building... one Seay Se 40,000.00 A0 000, 00 Waianae 
International Missionary Couneil...................... 900.50 SOOO RRS een eee 
Matsuyama—Church and Children’ s Center.. 3,000.00 S000: 00 se fee 
Missionary Personal Losses...............--.-2-::0---+ 22,175.00 3,425.00 18,750.00 
Office Expense Exec. Com. Christian Univ... 2,000.00 ZiOOO OO spam panos 
ehaolitahon Ole Nation allseeeee semen ere tre LOOO OOH eres rr eee 1,000.00 
Repairsktoreinstivutionc ss. ee 57,000.00 15,203.77 41,796.23 
Special Extra Equipment and Supplies............ 20,000.00 13,489.01 6,510.99 
Survey, ol War Damages ieee ye: 3,178.00 123.60 3,054.40 
SDS EWE 7A Hoes OO ICOY Waser aka. sat aaa Mee By oy tt ee Se re $ 273,117.63 $ 112,085.17 $ 161,032.46 
G. Europe 
Allpron@ onteren Cem e reee eeeeee 138.09 138 COU Ne es 
International Missionary Council...................- 39.50 SOO Sie eet eee 
Poland—Missionary Personal Losses.............. 1,000.00 PO0000 Waar es 
Poland—Rehabilitation of Church Workers 
= DeaCOneSseSwe ae er ee Oe ee bee 7,800.00 5,000.00 2,800.00 
Short Term Reconstruction Work...................... 7,000.00 1,517.40 5,982.60 
Moca SoleOOO OO ese ee eee te Del ee ee iE ave Banh $ 16,477.59 $ 7,694.99 $ 8,782.60 
Total War-Devastated Areas—$3,591,000.00............... $2,015,284.78 $1,203,151.50 $ 812,133.28 
2. Non-War Areas—Total Allocated—$399 000.00. 
A. India: 
Albiona Conterencew ree see eee nee $0 2, (OOS pap 21(OlLO Saas ee eens 
Allahabad Agricultural College........2....02....-- 13:000 0G eee $ 138,000.00 
Clara swale ELospi tale seus eee ee erate 20,500.00 15,000.00 5,500.00 
Christian Medical College, Vellore.................. CO0CU 00 img es eee 60,000.00 
[Mehonyonanvesave hater polonoyolbleysy se a ee 27,500.00 25,300.00 2,200.00 
International Missionary Couneil................ 200.50 200000 Mate 
Literature—Christian Workers) .......t............... 3,000.00 3000000 eae cee: 
Madar Union Sanatormme 15,000.00 ROOD ee 
Willagei@entérey 5 aioe ee 5,000.00 3,100.00 1,900.00 
Potale pL GO'O00: 00 a5 see rae ns setae de Oe Se, eee $ 146,962.18 $ 64,362.18 $ 82,600.00 
B. Africa (including North Africa) : 
JeXt aoa) OLS WSS NED oe atten oi ereteree ence ele 690.42 C9042 oe dy sites en ee 
Angola, Provincial Council: 2027.20.05 .4 4,500.00 2,508.00 1,992.00 
Hbsabethyilley conta ns5 ey taht te dics lation! 24,600.00 9,600.00 15,000.00 
Gikukigh Ospitallip\ee sews ye oe he ee ete 7200000 Spat sk chee 7,500.00 
International Missionary Council.................... 169.00 OA UU veer ees 
Johannesbre@Rresgue ss eee ee eee 4,500.00 4500.00 We 
Mortara arate s choo eee sas peeneete teen eee, 5,000.00 5.00000 
Kem bill SChOO! A 8.26 goat aetna ‘00000 Sane ees 5,000.00 
Iiteraratune’ and) Ibiteracy as.se. 22 ee 8000/00 = vai 8,000.00 
North Africa—Gloria Wysnet.............---+--+-+ 800.00 666.55 133.45 
Nyadiri Nurse Training School...................... 4,000.00 4'00 0 OO aa neee eee 
Quéssua Hospital esas sneer e eee ae 350000 9 ep eeteeeees 3,500.00 
Relief for Christian Workers......-..--c.c.---2c+ 2,070.00 207000 ke ear 
Union Press) s.03 ee) Seine Ole Deere nee 7,000.00 4.00000 Fane ee 
OTA STS 5: OO 000i eee ee ene nt, Ae ee nee $ 77,32942 $ 36,203.97 $ 41,125.45 
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Amount 
Received from Amount Held 
Allocated Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
C. Latin America: 

Albion @ onterences = eset a4 eee et ee eee Gare 242 Opa tl 242) On aie eee eee 
International Missionary Council......0.0..........- 130.00 130, 00,5. ee eee 
IEAVAATIG © MV VEO Tie —=V VE OIL Cee eee a LM OOQOO nee: Clee $ 1,000.00 
Methodist Institute, Ribeirao Preto................ LOCOO00R sa eee 10,000.00 
Brazil—People’s Center Institute... P5000 eee ee 12,500.00 
ral. enterste asses ace Annee Ae 00000 see eee 5,000.00 
Ruralis Community. Project. ieee ee 20000. a. eee 2,000.00 
Santa ante Bull dings cote ee ee eee ree T5000 00 aise ee ae 15,000.00 
@tba—-Pinaridel Riggs 0. ae ee ee 1,000.00 000,000 ee eae 
== OC ly mealies Omar ale ee ee heen 1,500.00 150000%% pate 
—Church, University Students....0.00000000000..... 1000000 einen ere 10,000.00 
—Colegio Buenavista, Havana...................----- 15,000.00 TS(O0 O00 eee eee 
—Community Center, Criolla 0. 500.00 50000 eee See 
——lniteracy .Campaion 225.2 eee 500.00 SOO.O0K TY aes rete ones 
ZL lenialll bh ayeg O)icaKaie fey eve eu ee bx ce ee eee 1,000.00 LE OOOO0 RS eee eeee 
Mexico—Sanatorio, Palmore 2..0..0.....c..:c.0.0000+-- 3,500.00 35500100 peepee 
Mexico—Rural Experiment Institute.............. 000008 ane ee 5,000.00 
Peru Nutrition Social Centers.........22000.00.00..... A 12 (ADA ge) oes bs een 4,127.24 
Uruguay—Crandon Institute 200000 5,000.00 5,000.00 
RA dVOMR OSTA II seeMetee he aye a aye Wak chore 10,000.00 10,000.00 
ovale pl 04000: O0ueeetans 22: Fe east ea nN $ 104,000.00 $ 24,372.76 $ 79,627.24 
Total Non-War Areas $399,000.00... $ 328,291.60 $ 124,938.91 $ 203,352.69 

General: DePauw Conference and Albion Con- 
ference (Unexpended Balance).............-.--------+ $ 6,053.51 $ 5,856.11 *$ 197.40 
Cram mlotalens G90!O00; 00 acre cen ee eters oe $2,349,629.89 $1,333,946.52 $1,015,683.37 


WOMAN’S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 
DrceMBER 31, 1947 
Total allocation to be administered by the Division of Foreign Missions and the Foreign 
Department of the Woman's Division—$537,500.00. 


Scholarships administered by the Foreign Department of the Woman’s Division: 


i Amount 
Received from Amount Held 

Allocated Fields Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
PAT Cogs Meee Bie ERR See Oy ey Rare AON. 85 OOO 

TANI (EES Erba cc fe ease cok ware apne Aon eee Bee eres eee 2,500.00 1,400.68 $ 1,099.32 

Pe IVT io * al kk se 0 Elec AES AS beak OE Roone etre SE 123,500.00 54,596.13 68,903.87 
UF sin cl eee eet ee we Parca een rence cece eres 3,000.00 614.68 2,385.32 

DAYO BRE Ep ead oN he ea OR i ee cree et Near een 82,245.75 14,467.43 17,778.32 
TESSOS. algae we ree Deen ree tee ee seetoe as ee 16,900.00 3,421.00 13,479.00 
NOTE Wii eke ee reeset es eee era oa ope NEE cece 2,400.00 634.19 1,765.81 
lati p ontaess te oe a ee ke ae a hy Ate 17,500.00 10,472.76 7,027.24 
ISVAIGZ Eta Gls eaeetee eee rin Se Ne Laer ee 3,000.00 894.94 2,105.06 
[Geutri Timp Ati et Colgece ete eich. ose Ae ee eee es 5,511.04 3,412.79 2,098.25 
arand Total $537,500.00......... Ete reg ee eh eRe oreo) ONE ae $207,256.79 $ 90,614.60 $116,642.19 


*Subject to adjustment. 
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WOMAN'S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 
DeEceMBER 31, 1947 


Home DrparTMENT 


Total allocation to be administered by the Home Department............-.....-.----.--- $1,173,000.00 
Amount 
Received from Amount Held 
Allocated Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
A. Bureau of Education 
Bennett College, Greensboro............----..---------+--------$150,000.00 $150,000.00 9.0.0.0... 
Browning Home and Mather Academy Boys’ 
IE) OTT TEO Tegrere ok es ee ee a as er AE 1000000 ae $ 10,000.00 
Navajo: Methodist. Missions.) 2.2.2.5. csse ee 34,500.00 24,499.46 10,000.54 
Saver Bro wile see eee weet ener cree ae 251000:00 eens 25,000.00 
NOR FHSOS: S000 Oana, aL oe ee gn) LR eta on TNE, $219,500.00 $174,499.46 $ 45,000.54 
B. Bureau of Medical Work 
IWAN BEG  SEUAGHHOMANDUON ooo aco oe eecerece reat rece ere $ 10,000.00 $ 1,417.40 $ 8,582.60 
PRO Calle hI GO;5 00 OU eeeeiaet te xe nr veer Rey Pant ok Se aN et sae eee ae $ 10,000.00 $ 1,417.40 $ 8,582.60 
C. Bureau of Social Welfare 
Business Girls. inn sshrey.emoruswesm erste: sere $ 50,000.00 $ 20,000.00 $ 30,000.00 
(Clavamimongnentiey, WOES 2 nAeececcee neki edt s es Meco eee 18,000.00 13'000 00 
TBp OVE se ASLO VON OM eS ea oe reer cee 10,000.00 7,460.40 2,539.60 
Jessem Ges FO Grate at eee heen ee Ae en eee 112,000.00 87,560.93 24,439.07 
Wiorlsavaiblin Grin Sermo @ luli senna eee 30'000:00 Sree 30,000.00 
Mota $245 500-00 eae sees Wo oe eee eee eee ee $220,000.00 $133,021.33 $ 86,978.67 
D. Bureau of Town and Country 
Community. Genter) Calexico =e $ 12,500.00 $ 6,500.00 $ 6,000.00 
Community. Center, Bloy, Avizie 26 9,200.00 920000 
Study Conferences, Rural Life... 6,000.00 4,817.34 1,182.66 
“TRen ee A Ha PAG ONO e ee ee x carte ee nk ee a eS $ 27,700.00 $ 20,517.34 $ 7,182.66 
E. Bureau of Urban Work 
Bethlehem Center, Atlanta, Ga.................................8 75,000.00 $ 8,500.00 $ 66,500.00 
Bethlehem Center, Columbia, 8. C 3000000 Maree eee 
Esther Hall, Columbia, 8. C 2000000) a 
Japanese AW Orks see ee ee ee ee eee ,000. 4,800.00 200.00 
Mexican Community Center, El Paso, Tex........... USOUMOO a oe 75,500.00 
ADS @ Gall erp 929515 00) 0 eet ee oe see ree 2) SOOO MEMEO OTS OOLO OME a 2a OUIOG 
F. General Work (November 30, 1947) 
Good=Samanitan=—Worker 2... eee fe 2 4.00200 eee. 4.0.0100 eer 
Gislisid emissions erooram ee ee ee eee ee 9,000.00 1,750.00 $ 7,250.00 
WVEOSO CV: IR MV LISSTO Tie eee ee ee 1,200.00 1200100) Sie Oe 
Co-operative with other Agencies.......-....2.--.-.ce:-20---+ 1,000.00 WAOOCR ee 
Convocationgotsunes @ urchin 50000 Re 300.00 
M. ae Ce Cleveland:s-3 eee oo leet eee 1,000.00 552.32 447.68 
Tramime, ete., of workers, Bayous.....:0..-0ccccc cece 2,640.00 2640 OO ieee = 
National Methodist Work Camp............... wee 30000 300.00 
Worker in Indian Mission Conference...................- 1,500.00 50000 yee 
Training Worker—Mexican Kindergarten.............. 21,120.00 5,806.28 15,313.72 
otal shO0} 000: O02, -t rss cue ete. ee atone eee ene ee, $ 40,460.00 $ 16,848.60 $ 23,611.40 


Giranide Wostallie 10735000) OO ece eect reese eee ee $723,160.00 $409,604.13 $313,555.87 
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WOMAN'S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUNDS OF 
THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 
DercemeBer 31, 1947 


Total allocation to be administered by Christian Social Relations Department—$25,000.00 


Amount Held 

Received from Amount Pending 

Allocated Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed Orders 
A. 1 DEL CUS NUT Oat 8 OME ren RN ee A Sea Ep. Os t1O2Sie ono: 40:28 eee eee 
B. SSOMIIN AN Sree a ptene ee ec rac Min cc 5,274.09 5,181.86 $ 92.23 
C: Institutes and/or Conferences..........-.----.0.-..00-0.---- 815.24 SI2TS a eo 
D. NMOL Sin op Serene theese itr Ws. ce eh eam er 3,240.40 3,240.28 a2 
Ciamel Wowall SP WOOWOs wee a hee ee ee $ 14,740.01 $ 14,647.66 $ 92.35 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 
Received from Crusade for Christ........ $2,072,000 (See MCOR financial report) 


The Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief was constituted by the General 
Conference of 1940. From the beginning it needed and received the support of 
church-wide collections taken on specially-appointed days. The Sacrificial Sunday 
of 1940, the Compassion Day of 1941, the Weeks of Dedication in 1943 and 1944, 
resulted together in putting $887,350 into the hands of the Committee. Then came 
the Crusade for Christ, at the providential time of need and opportunity. From 
March 1945 to December 1947 it has brought $2,072,000 to the MCOR treasury. 
During that same period the total income from all.sources was $4,492,303. Thus 
46% of the entire amount has come from the Crusade Fund, and 46%—almost 
half—of all that the Committee has been able to accomplish in that time must be 
credited to the Crusade. 


These Crusade dollars cannot be kept in a separate account and assigned to 
specific projects, as with some of the Boards. The demands shift not only from 
year to year but from week to week, and undesignated funds must be ready for use 
in any direction. But if the destination of these particular funds cannot be made 
specific, it is by no means uncertain. On the one hand is a group of Interdenom- 
inational Agencies approved by General Conference for our co-operation and a 
few other national or racial committees also engaged in the work of the Good 
Samaritan, all eager for assistance; and on the other hand is the multitude of our 
Methodist people in war-devastated lands looking to us to save them from despair 
or death. Three fifths of our relief disbursements have gone to the latter and more 
closely connected group, two fifths to the wider circle. 


Twenty-four countries in Europe and Asia have been reached directly, many 
more indirectly, through the allied Agencies. Of them all, China has been the largest 
beneficiary; Germany, in the recent years since the way has been partially open, 
the next. Church World Service, the chief of our co-operating bodies, has received 
large sums for its general relief work, of which Methodists, like others, have reaped 
the benefits, and also. served us well in affording shipping facilities for our own 
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relief supplies. The Quakers, the YM and YWCA, the International Missionary 
Council, and others, have proved valuable agencies of transmission. 


Our prime interest, however, is not in agencies or nations, as such, but in folks. 
Our joy and our crown is in knowing of the ten thousand native Methodist workers 
who have been kept alive and hopeful, of the 1,500 Displaced Persons in whose 

* rescue Methodism has had some part, of the eight million refugees in broken India 
who have felt the touch of a sympathetic hand, of the bodies clothed, and the feet 
shod, and the hearts cheered, and the families kept together in a score of lands. 
This Crusade money has bought thousands of pairs of shoes, and carloads of cereal 
and powdered milk, and bales of clothing. It has been healing the sick, and feeding 
the hungry, and sheltering the homeless, and heartening the prisoners of Giant 
Despair. 

We give thanks to God and to the Church when one writes: “With this parcel 
the terrible hunger spectre was banished from our family”; and another, “We cried 
like little children when we saw your wonderful gifts”; and a pastor tells of the 
tiny German girl who, when her little blue, cold feet had been covered, cried, “Oh, 
mother, the woman who brought me the shoes and stockings was the wife of the 
dear Saviour, wasn’t she?” 


Bishop Garber declares, “I do not see how the Geneva Area Methodists could 
have lived since 1945, had it not been for the assistance granted by Overseas Relief.” 
Bishop Pickett speaks from India: “You have held many men in Christian work 
and have prevented the disruption of the Church’s service in scores of communities. 
I do not know how hundreds of our people would exist without this assistance.” 
And Bishop Lacy of South China adds, “Overseas Relief just saves us from going 
under.” All this, and much more, the Crusade Fund has made possible. In ruined 

- cities, in the rubble of shattered homes, in concentration camps and prisons, grateful 
thousands have had reason to thank God for the Crusade for Christ. 


HerBert.WeLcH, Chairman 
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DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS IN FULL 
To DrcemBerr 31, 1947 
SECTION OF HOME MISSIONS 
‘ I. Necro Work No. of Received from Amount Held Pend- 
Description Projects Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 
Heme peciale RnoOlectsc i). un untae ei 3 $  (13;860:00 $3 6:°727.50--$ 7,132.50 
2. A. Emergency Aid to Pastors.............. 61 40,275.00 28,875.83 11,399.17 
B. Leadership Training for College 
and Seminary Students.................... 34 7,650.00 7,000.00 650.00 
D. Distr. Supt. Confs. with Pub- 
lishedskieponts.:..2 meen 4 2,400.00 1,200.00 1,200.00 
E. City Council, Cleveland................ 1 2,944.00 2944 00s Fineness 
Smmiluratlers© srw in 1s tyes ae Seen ogo a! 2 6,200.00 4,820.85 1,379.15 
4, Trained Social Workers.........1....-2.--.-..---- 11 22,600.00 13,516.70 9,083.30 
5. New Church Projects Central Juris- 
CCU] ON meter coen ees he eee ere ey 24 39,000.00 22,418.34 16,581.66 
6. New Church Projects—West Coast........ 11 22,400.00 12,566.68 9,833.32 
MEE XCONSLOM EVOL cers etre eee 6 19,200.00 14,000.02 5,199.98 
Totals for 1 Negro Work... 157 $ 176,529.00 $ 114,069.92 $ 62,459.08 
II. New Work oF THE CALIFORNIA 
OrtentTAL Mission 
1. Chinese 
B. College and Sem. Scholar.............. 4 2,400.00 200.00 2,200.00 
3. Korean 
Aw @aklands Califormia g20002...--c.-..-< 1 2,200.00 220000 et eae ee 
Rania fore Les eral a ew 5 $ 4600.00 $ 2,400.00 $ 2,200.00 
III. Pactric JAPANESE PROVISIONAL 
_ CONFERENCE 
Woe NeGwW Locations i male Cee 26 36,000.00 32,113.83 3,886.17 
2. Re-establishing Work § 
Total seionmulices sree esc ees 26 $ 36,000.00 $ 32,113.83 $ 3,886.17 
IV. New Worx AMONG SPANISH 
een Calitornia -anGieAvlZ Olas. ee ce 13 15,300.00 5,030.00 10,270.00 
Dein @ther Staves... ces ee Bata te Thc 1 SOOO wh I ee 900.00 
4, Spanish-Am. Inst., Gardena................2..-. 1 24,000.00 18,000.00 6,000.00 
AIO Gall SMerO Tae lain pene eee ee 15 $ 40,200.00 $ 23,030.00 $ 17,170.00 
V. SpanisH Work in Hovusron ARBA 
1. Unchurched Communities in S. W. 
Mexican Conference 22.11.40. aee 10 16,560.00 1,880.00 14,680.00 
2. Harwood Boys’ School—trans. to Lydia 
Pattersonelnstinutemsee ees tere ees 1 THMOOOUO eee 18,000.00 
MO tase Ole Vic teen hae Ee ee il $ ~—634,560.00 -$ 1,880.00 $ 382,680.00 
VI. Ourrost Missions 
1. Alaska 
RUA TI CHOLES Gitte terete) aoe eer ee 1 3/606 00RD setts eeeree 13,616.00 
IBSSIBristoleBa vase see ee ec eee 1 10,304.00 3,150.00 7,154.00 
©) Community Projects 2.2.22... 1 SHOOMDO)  )  Aveaeediogns 3,680.00 
2. Hawaii 
IN, TR eiertlll ABERYCVA CS Be sc rececn pono ees 4 20,520.00 17,730.00 2,790.00 
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No. of Received from 
Description Projects Crusade Treas. 
3. Puerto Rico 
A. Religious Education .........2..42..... 3 $ 8,800.00 
B. San Juan trans. to Vieques.............- 2 4,416.00 
ABN Mitere Wileee se eo 12 $ 61,336.00 
VII. Ursan Opportunity Frevps 
Ny ING Cones 5 ccc ea 103 136,181.13 
B. Youth and Child Care Projects.............. 2 75,000.00 
‘Rotalsttorsvellaverese eee eee 105 $ 211,181.13 
VIII. Spectan Workers IN 
Ursan CENTERS 
Tere 1BYon ise eavel Giroghse oo oe eee eee te ree 15 40,000.00 
cova sere rele eee sere 15 $ 40,000.00 
IX. Group MINISTRY AND OPPORTUNITY 
IN RuraAu FIEeips 
Selected -Placegh = weaewet este ae as 59 112,200.00 
EPotalls Tors ueeee one pase eee 59 $ 112,200.00 
X. Traiter Missionaries 
Selecteds Places pa 1 ets eee es 11 42,500.00 
ate Son Oi Meee en eee ee ee 11 $ 42,500.00 
XI. PLANNING CONFERENCES 
pelectedsPlaceswencn sea tsetse ee eee ne 32 42,500.00 
Rotalss fOr ls ean = eee eee 382 $ 42,500.00 
XII. DEPARTMENT OF GOODWILL 
INDUSTRIES 
arcentrver) One biOnsi = ene eee 18 135,000.00 
Mo tal Sakor ee eee ee ee 18 $ 135,000.00 
XIII. IntrTErpivisIon Prosecrs 
ee NG Za berces  lidiaincee ssa eee eee 1 2,100.00 
2. Rural Co-operation 
Cea otkevait helm clita cusses ener 8 14,000.00 
1B. IN (oGhaiutanney WOKS estes neater 1 1,200.00 
Cop WiorlsevwiunmeAcadiansimeesaes see 1 5,000.00 
D. Work with Fishermans Villages... 2 8,000.00 
3. Japanese Resettlement —...0..0..0..ce z 17,526.00 
Aeakaine © Cllegegia ese cena eee d 11,000.00 
OPS OCIA Ee WiorkiimeAloiska = eee ane eee 4 9,800.00 
-6. Recruiting and Training Workers............ 2 22,670.00 
(otals on olen ee ee eee 23 $ 91,296.00 
XIV. InpustriAL DEFENSE 
Wiarbmervencv Prolecisu esses e 115 125,000.00 
Ao tale: ho rex a ee een 115 $ 125,000.00 
Grand ToTauS FOR SECTION OF 
OME VTS STON Sis ete ee eee 604 


$1,152,902.13 


Amount Held Pend- 

Disbursed ing Orders 
$ 3,083.33 §$ 5,716.67 
933.40 3,482.60 
$ 24,896.73 $ 36,439.27 
71,897.47 64,283.66 
A000 00 al ee eee 
$ 146,897.47 $ 64,283.66 
16,166.68 23,833 .32 
$ 16,166.68 $ 23,833.32 
72,701.13 39,498.87 
$ 72,701.13 $ 39,498.87 
31,499.98 11,000.02 
$ 31,49998 $ 11,000.02 
16,650.00 25,850.00 
$ 16,650.00 $ 25,850.00 
23,800.00 111,200.00 
$ 23,800.00 $ 111,200.00 
ere 2,100.00 
10,972.72 3,027.28 
700.00 500.00 
1,458.33 3,541.67 
2,800.00 5,200.00 
See R aie os 17,526.00 
5,487.91 5,512.09 
3,035.00 6,765.00 
1,515.52 21,154.48 
$ 25,969.48 $ 65,326.52 
114,220.55 10,779.45 
$ 114,220.55 $ 10,779.45 


$ 646,295.77 $ 506,606.36 
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DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS IN FULL 


To December 31, 1947 


SECTION OF CHURCH EXTENSION, PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NortHeastern, NorrH CentraL AND WESTERN JURISDICTIONS 


‘onference 
Jaska Prov. 


altimore 


alifornia 


alif. Oriental 
‘entral Pa. 


‘olorado 


etroit 
[awaii Mission 


idiana 


at. Amer. Proy. 


fichigan 
Tontana 


fewark 


few England 


‘ew Eng. South. 


‘few York 
few York East 


|.-E). Ohio 

'. W. Indiana 
hio 

regon 

ac. Japanese 
ac. Northwest 


hiladelphia 


ittsburgh 


No. of 
Projects Type of Project 


7 Building 3 churches, repairing 2 
churches, buying 2 parsonages, build- 
1DSe2A Sud ayvaschOol sme teens 

11 Building 9 churches, 2 parsonages, 3 
Sunday schools, enlarging 1 church.... 

5 Building 4 churches, 1 parsonage, 3 
Sunday schools, purchasing 1 church 
for Negroes 

4 Building 4 churches, 2 Sunday schools, 

QECOmMMAInGy aD OUses aetna 
Re-opening and renovating 1 church, 
purchasing lot for new development.. 
10 Building 2 churches, enlarging 2 
churches, rebuilding 1 church, provid- 
ing 2 Wesley Foundation facilities, 
remodeling 2 Mexican missions, pro- 
viding 1 Mexican mission center, 
unldings Ispancona cca mee eee 
Hrectin gale chrajoe] eee eee eee 
Erecting 2 churches, 2 Sunday schools, 
providing 3 parsonages, remodeling 1 
church, purchasing one property.......... 

I TERRE NaVES OW ARE NY oooh oe eect eee eee 

14 Erecting 2 chapels and Sunday schools, 
remodeling 6 churches, rebuilding 6 
churches and Sunday schools................ 

Remodeling community house..............- 

Building 1 church, enlarging 6 churches, 
remodeling 1 parsonage............-....-------- 

2 Remodeling 2 churches, securing 1 par- 
sonage 

Enlarging 2 
church 

IBA uu ks braves, CMOUROMOY net hao Sat eect mocaaceente 

1 Remodeling property for Spanish work.. 

4 Building 4 churches and 2 Sunday 
schools 

2 Remodeling and enlarging 2 churches... 

3 Building 1 church, re-opening 2 churches 

ipeemodeling warm, chapel see see 

2 Building 1 church and 1 Sunday school.. 

1 

0 


S==] 


i) 


aor 


Cr 


churches, rebuilding 1 


oo 


Remodeling property for parsonage........ 
Building 7 churches, remodeling , and 
oallneeualer ad (OMICS: acc cece rents eee: 

3 Building 2 churches and 1 Sunday 
school, enlarging 1 church................-...-- 


1 Building church 


Received from 
Crusade Treas. 


Amount 
Disbursed 


38,850.00 $ 38,850.00 


53,200.00 


15,900.00 
31,000.00 


5,250.00 


50,500.00 
2,000.00 


70,250.00 
4,700.00 


71,200.00 
3,000.00 


5,750.00 
9,500.00 


6,400.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


16,500.00 
1,750.00 
6,000.00 
2,500.00 
7,000.00 
1,000.00 


15,500.00 


12,200.00 
5,000.00 


34,200.00 


10,900.00 
30,500.00 


5,000.00 


14,800.00 
2,000.00 


26,750.00 


39,499.05 
3,000.00 


2,700.00 


1,000.00 
2,500.00 


1,000.00 
10,000.00 


8,250.00 
5,000.00 


75 


Held Pend- 
tng Orders 


$ 19,000.00 


5,000.00 
500.00 


250.00 


35,700.00 


43,500.00 
4,700.00 


31,700.95 


9,500.00 


3,400.00 
10,000.00 


16,500.00 
1,750.00 
5,000.00 


76 


Conference 


Puerto Rico Prov. 


Rock River 


S. Calif. -Ariz. 


W. Virginia 
Wyoming 
Wyoming State 


Atlanta 


Central Alabama 
Delaware 


E. Tennessee 


Florida 
Lexington 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


N. Carolina 


Savannah 


S. Carolina’ 


S. Florida 


No. of 


24 


16 


— 


1 


(Js) 


159 
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Remodeling 3 churches, 4 parsonages, 2 
Sunday schools building 7 chapels, 
2 Sunday schools; providing 9 par- 
sonages; purchasing 1 property for 
church and Wesley Foundation; pur- 
chasing 1 farm; erecting 1 chapel and 
repairing 3 damaged by earthquake 


Received from 
Projects Type of Project Crusade Treas. 


Amount 
Disbursed 


in Wominrean), Republics -. ee $166,704.90 $ 98,954.90 


Building 7 churches and 4 Sunday 
schools. Remodeling and enlarging 
dx Chaurr ChypAew nh ee ce 2 eo ake Fabel Gee 

Erecting 9 churches and 4 Sunday 
schools; remodeling and enlarging 3 
churches and Sunday schools; secur- 
ing 2 parsonages; purchasing 2 
churches, 1 Sunday school, 1 parson- 
age, and remodeling and enlarging 
Lechurch) fore NeConOes tesserae 

Brecting ehtinchp eset. ses eee 

Re-opening church 

Erecting 2 churches; moving 1 church... 


26,900.00 


69,000.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 


5,000.00 


63,500.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
3,000.00 


Held Pen 
ing Order 


$ 67,750.C 


21,900.( 


11,000.00 


Totals for N. E., N. C. and W. Jurisdictions..$734,554.90 


9 
15 


10 


6 


11 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
Building 2 churches, 1 parsonage; com- 
pleting 4 and remodeling 3 churches.. 
Building 7 churches and 1 Sunday 
school; remodeling 6 churches and 2 
parsonages; completing 1 church........ 
Building 7 churches; rebuilding: 1 
church; purchasing 2 churches and 1 
DARSONA GE Latte te mane et eneeee eae 
Building 1 church; completing 2 
churches; remodeling 2 churches.......... 
Building 7 churches and 1 Sunday 
school; completing 2 churches; re- 
modeling 2 churches and 1 parsonage.. 
Building 3 churches; remodeling and 
enlarcinga Wachumcbcsre eee ee 
Building 1 church; completing 1 
church; remodeling 5 churches and 2 
parsonages; remodeling and enlarging 
COMMUNUMIy. CONUCT ee eee 
Building 9 churches; remodeling 4 
churches; purchasing 1 church; com- 
pleting 3 churches; rebuilding 1 
church; building church for assembly 
OVOUNAS: Gane es cod ee ee Pee ee 
Building 2 churches; remodeling 1 
church and 1 Sunday school; complet- 
ing 2 churches and 1 parsonage............ 
Remodeling 3 churches; building 1 par- 
SONAC GC) ct nee ee ee, renee ee 
Building 4 churches and 1 community 
building; remodeling 6 churches and 
LUDat SOAS Cay 2 au naeee eee hoe tires 
Remodeling 1 chureh and parsonage; 
erectingad «chuncheny sees es eee 


6,400.00 


28,200.00 


50,400.00 


5,800.00 
8,350.00 


13,200.00 


29,100.00 


54,300.00 


4,800.00 


1,700.00 


18,850.00 


1,150.00 


$425,903.95 


3,900.00 


21,800.00 


14,700.00 


3,000.00 
5,800.00 


200.00 


1,850.00 


7,700.00 


2,000.00 


400.00 


4,850.00 


46 600.( 


2,800.€ 
1,300.¢ 


14,000. 


1,150. 


Conference 


Southwest 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Upper Mississippi 
is 


Washington 


West Texas 


154 
159 


313 
| 159 
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No. of Received from Amount Held Pen 
Projects Type of Project Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Order 

7 Building 2 churches; remodeling 3 
churches; completing 2 churches........ $ 2,750.00 $ 1,900.00 $ 850. 

3 Building 1 church; remodeling 2 
churches and 1 parsonage....................-- 1,900.00 1,400.00 500. 

16 Building 9 churches and 1 Sunday 

school; completing 1 church; remodel- 

ing 1 Sunday school; remodeling and 
enlarging 4 churches........20202.0-.ee ete 15,700.00 9,050.00 6,650. 

8 Building 1 church; completing 1 base- 

ment; remodeling 5 churches and 2 


DATSONALES te ee at ete = EAU aS 5,900.00 1,100.00 4,400. 
4 Building 3 churches and 1 parsonage; 
remodeling lchunchi ts eee ATS (00:00 Se tee eee 4,500. 


11 Building 4 churches; remodeling 5 
churches and 1 Sunday school; com- 


Le ting MChiuTC i= eee ane een eeae 12,550.00 6,450.00 6,100. 
154 
Totals for Central Jurisdiction.........c-cc-..1--- $265,150.00 $ 85,700.00 $179,450.¢ 
Totals for N. E., N. C., and W. Jurisdictions.. 734,554.90 425,903.95 308,650. 
PRogHCTS (GRAND hOWALS eee ete eee $999,704.90 $511,603.95 $488,100.9 
Grand Total for Division of Home 
Missions and Church Extension............ $2 641,074.03 $1,551,641.78 $1,089,432.2 


/ 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS IN FULL 
To December 31, 1947 


SECTION OF CHURCH EXTENSION, LOUISVILLE OFFICE 


Conference 
Alabama 


‘orida 


Tolston 


<entucky 


souisville 


Viemphis 


Jississippl1 


SouTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


No. of Received from Amount Held Pence 
Projects Type of Project Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Order 
7 Erecting two rural churches, 4 city 
churches and 1 city parsonage............. $ 16,000.00 $ 16,000.00 .......... 
6 Erecting 2 rural churches, 1 city par- 
sonage, 3 city churches.......2.2..--- 12,500.00 11,500.00 $ 1,000.0 
lipmitirecnines | eciiy ecm cliweer sess rene SHOU OK = ey 3,000.0 


4 Erecting 2 city churches and 1 rural 
church, purchasing and improving 1 
TREN CC MERE Me coeeere eek eee eae 18,500.00 133500000 eee 


1 Erecting 1 city church 2000) 0 0 ame 2,000.0 
4 Completing 1 rural church, purchasing 

1 rural church, erecting 1 city par- 

sonage and purchasing 1 city church , 

all lim ge eee oe ae 12,000.00 IPAVOOON ee 
2 Erecting 1 rural church and remodeling 

Th, Cavan, [OARBI LO NWA cate ang tn coment 13500; 00ers eee 1,500.0 
7 Building 3 city churches, purchasing 1 

church lot, building 1 rural church, re- 

building 1 church, building 1 city par- 

SOA CM eee ee aes a oe 11,200.00 10,675.06 524.9 
Tees unl diner ter uma leelnunc beeen mere eee OOOLO0I te eee ee 1,000.0 
4 Erecting 3 rural churches and 1 city 

(Jabs) oy eee ns n, Set mend etas coe eRe Amat 8,500.00 3500/00 Rae 
9 Erecting 2) rural churches... 25222... 1,300.00 1-30 0{00 ieee 


Debirecting 2 mural churchesi sess :..ccteceres- 5 00:00 me eae 1,500.0 
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Conference 


N. Alabama 


N. Carolina 


N. Georgia 


N. Mississippi 


S. Carolina 


S. Georgia 


Tennessee 


Upper S. C. 


Virginia 


Western N.C. 


Sundries 


Totals 


Central Kan, 


Central Texas 


E. Oklahoma 


Indian Mission 


Kansas 


Crusade for Christ 


No. of Received from Amount Held Pend- 
Projects Type of Project Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orders 
4 Erecting 2 rural churches and 1 city 

church, remodeling 1 city church......$ 3,700.00 $ 3,700.00  — ........... 
4 2rural churches and 2 rural parsonages.. 2,000.00 2 uu... $ 2,000.00 
5 Erecting 2 Indian churches, 3 rural 

Chiuirches-sete ns tn Ae eee ee 6380000 seen 6,800.00 
2 Erecting 1 rural church, purchasing 1 

Ciba ie hii Cite eee tet ee rece ore 2,000.00 200000 ae 
3 Erecting-1 city church, completing 1 

city church, rebuilding 1 church.......... 5,375.00 pV AII = eek hee. 
iiieelnectineelerunal hunches traeeeee = SHUOCMIO ee 3,000.00 
Te TRvehexwnilkelvayes Il @louvNHe Ne a eeeeen nee 25000 Rt ieee = 250.00 
3 Erecting 2 city churches, seating 1 

Chia ee ees een ete ee ee 2,250.00 2725000) eae 
2 Erecting 1 city church, 1 educational 

Keun] Chitty oe ee cee ee eee 8,000.00 8:00000 Bae 
12 Purchasing 1 church and 2 church lots, 

erecting 1 city church, remodeling 1 

rural church, erecting 2 rural churches, 

repairing 4 rural parsonages, rebuild- 

AM Pella CHURCH seen eek Menten aIN Een ne 13,750.00 113)750100) Seer 
3 Erecting 1 rural church and educational 

building, remodeling 1 rural church, 

ip wei ntetl Pel al GUWel Ne eee ee ae Bo a ee Pay IUAOKUO 9 tee eee 3,150.00 
5 Purchasing church lot, purchasing 1 city 

church, erecting 3 rural churches.......... 5,500.00 O00. 0 neuen 
6 Erecting 4 rural churches, purchasing 1 

church lot, erecting 1 city church......... 138,000.00 31000005 ees 
1 Erecting 1 rural church ee eee ee ea a 100000 See 1,000.00 
6 Erecting 3 city churches and 1 addition, ; 

erecting 2 rural churches.........-......... 18,500.00 3500/00 
3 Erecting 2 city churches, 1 rural church.. 10,000.00 9 uu... 10,000.00 
3 Erecting 1 Indian parsonage, 1 rural 

ehuireh=and slecitiva chin chasse 5100100 Ree 9,100.00 
3 Completing 1 city church, erecting 1 

rural church and purchasing lot and 

[ORNESLOP AE VNSY? Wek coed Me Dee ee A A Uo le 7,000.00 OOOO Sy eee 
1 1 Arts and Crafts Building, Hiwassee 

Colles ey, 2eee Ss. ee aero ee eee 3,600.00 2000/00 Seen 
ile Colleses Wnloratys- = ser. wee et eee 33,500.00 33;D00008 | nee 

110 $240,475.00 $194,650.06 $ 45,824.94 
SoutH CrntTRAL JURISDICTION 
2 Erecting 1 addition to church, furnish- 

TIN eM Clit vane CLVUI Chiesa eee ee ann en $ 3,000.00 $ 3,000.00 Sete 
lire ching Me cibynchitinch eemeemne neeeneaeee 2,000.00 ee OUONOG 
6 Erecting 2 rural churches, erecting 2 

first units, erecting 2 city churches...... 13,750.00 0) 00 eet 
7 Erecting 2 rural churches, 2 rural par- 

sonages, repairing 3 churches... OTS 000m RCs) 95150100 meee 
iy Erecting Iicitys parsonage: ee 3100000 ieee 3,000.00 
15 Repairing 6 churches and 4 parsonages, 

erecting 2 new churches, 2 new par- 

sonages and 1 church and parsonage.... 9,850.00 9,350.00 500.00 
6 Erecting 3 new churches and 1 new par- 

sonage, repairing 2 churches.................. C95000m ye 6,950.0 
4 Erecting 1 city church, repairing 2 

churches and purchasing 1 rural par- 

SOMA SCS eke acs oe eer ene eel te ee 9,042.00 O04 200 ae) vezeeeee ee 


Conference 


Little Rock 


Louisiana 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


New Mexico 


N. Arkansas 


N. Texas 
NW. Texas 


r 
St. Louis 


SW. Mexican 


4 


SW. Missouri 


SW. Texas 


Texas 


W. Oklahoma 


Totals 


132 
110 


242 


Crusade for Christ 79 
No. of Received from Amount Held Pe: 
Projects Type of Project Crusade Treas. Disbursed ing Orde 
2 Rebuilding 2 rural churches...................... pe 1000.00" $4 1.000.000 ees 
lo Uk aauiall foe LE OOO0O Mime ees 8 $ 1,500 
4 Erecting 1 educational unit, enlarging 1 
educational facilities, erecting church 
building, and purchasing church site.... 15,000.00 13,750.00 1,250 
5 Completing 1 church and building SS. 
rooms, remodeling 1 rural church, 
erecting 1 rural church, erecting 1 
rural pars., 1 French Indian Church.... 6,000.00  ............ 6,000 
1 Remodeling 1 church and_ building 
EW GaN Sp lh im le ek Be Ry Lie lh Ae OR 2,000.00 2 000100 See 
5 Remodeling 1 city church, completing 
1 church, completing 1 sanctuary, re- 
pairing 2 rural churches 6,000.00 6:00 00 Rane 
i brechings le nuralechune lees: -2 eens T: 00000 sete 1,000 
3 Erecting 1 educational building, pur- 
chasing 2echunch  sitesas. et aee 10,500.00 1050000ee ee 
7 Erecting 1 city church, erecting 2 rural 
churches, completing 2 rural churches, 
repairing 1 church building and re- 
pulldingelichinchesse set ne ee 11,500.00 7,300.00 4,200. 
I Tdineennaves i) Onin Canibwele ee ce tones 100000 Ri meee 1,000. 
iBrectine oscltyachunches=-ses sens sees 10,000.00 1000000 Seer 
10 Erecting 4 city churches, completing 1 
first unit, completing 1 church build- 
ing, erecting 2 rural churches, erecting 
1 city parsonage and moving and re- 
modeling 1 church building.........0..... 31,500.00 30,500.00 1,000. 
arn yar CXtsyarC NUIT C heres eee ne 200010 Omen 5,000. 
4 Erecting 2 church buildings, purchasing 
and moving 1 church building, and 
purchasing church site and dwelling... 16,000.00 1600000 ee 
12 3 Mexican parsonages, 7 Mexican 
churches and parsonages, 2 Mexican 
CHURCHES eee eer teeter he eee een 23,300.00 17,800.00 5,500 
4 3 Mexican parsonages and 1 Mexican 
Chur ies Meee as, ee re eee ed 35200:0 0 eee eee 3,200. 
4 Erecting 2 city churches, 1 rural church 
and purchasing 1 church and pars....... 8,000.00 3000/00 eee 
Dee lirecbin S62 gCiUya CO ULCILCs marae seen rset te AN 000.00 aummecse sees 4,000 
6 Purchasing 5 city church sites, purchas- 
ing additional lots for 1 city church... 9,000.00 9000/00 See 
DEO MINE SONG HUG  Ccam==e ent a manernne anaes 500100 See 500. 
7 Repairing 1 church building, erecting 3 
city church buildings, erecting 1 first 
unit, erecting 1 educational unit, en- 
larging 1 auditorium and ch. annex... 12,250.00 2:2 00.00 
5 Hrecting 2 city churches and 2 rural 
churches, moving and remodeling 1 
CLUS ARC INUIT C lois eee eeene nates reenter 13,000.00 12,500.00 500. 
132 $247,992.00 $200,892.00 $ 47,100. 
(*) Refunded on E. Oklahoma projects......0..0 00 2.22.2... 1,800.00 1,800 4 
$247,992.00 $199,092.00 $ 48,900. 
Southeastern Umtsd leh lO meee sess eeee 240,475.00 194,650.06 45,824: 
IG 15] | ape cee ee ep Sa eee ete eee $488,467.00 $393,742.06 $ 94,724. 


80 Crusade for Christ 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Division oF THE LocaL CHURCH 
CrusapE For Curist Funps to DrecemsBer 31, 1947 


Budget for Received from 


ProJEcT Quadrennium Crusade Treas. 
Training Volunteer and Employed 
Workers: ces vo aie a $ 122,000.00 $ 65,500.00 


Development and Promotion of 

other than Sunday Ed. Services 160,000.00 65,094.41 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education.... 100,000.00 83,384.28 
Recovery and Advance in Church 

School Enrollment and Attend- 

ANGCHEe ee par Re Sarwar kB tiin Ee Seo 190,000.00 165,000.00 
Extension of Educational Services 70,000.00 47,000.00 
Wontingentts, crete eed aay meee 10,000.00 3,700.00 


Amount 
Disbursed 


$ 51,724.65 


08,615.12 
67,804.12 


139,633.92 
41,365.56 
1,459.88 


Held 
Pending Orders 


$ 13,775.35 


26,479.29 
15,580.16 


25,366.08 
5,634.44 
2,240.12 


$ 652,000.00 $ 42967869 $ 340,603.25 $ 89,075.44 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Division or EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Budget for Received from Amount 
SUM MARY Quadrennium Crusade Treas. Disbursed 
Gammon Theological Seminary....8 543,000.00 $ 43,400.00 9 uuu... 
Other Negro Institutions................ 272,000.00 226,330.00 $ 193,020.00 
Other Educational Institutions...... 1,523,000.00 891,322.03 548 295.44 
Scholamshis esse wee ore en 537,500.00 266,555.35 89,241.32 
PROTA Ste oie Ri ee gee $2,875,500.00 $1,427,607.38 $ 830,556.76 


Held 
Pending Orders 
$ 43,400.00 
33,310.00 
343,026.59 
177,314.03 


$ 597,050.62 


Deraits or DisBURSEMENTS 
Gammon Theological Seminary..$ 543,000.00 $ 43,400.00 


$ 43,400.00 


Oruer Necro INSTITUTIONS 


Bennett @olleceess: se sees $ 27,930.00 $ 27,930.00 
Bethune-Cookman College ............ 23,780.00 23,780.00 
@latliny Colle gente. ee 21,200.00 15,800.00 
Clark Collec ein. ssee ter tee 21,450.00 14,300.00 
Dillards Umiviersiiviec =e eee 9,000.00 9,000.00 
Morristown College —.................... 20,640.00 16,020.00 
IPlaullenevo late tsyoaml iN. gee el ee ete. 23,000.00 11,000.00 
iste @ollepey cys seete wee ee een 64,000.00 64,000.00 
Samuel Huston College... 27,000.00 19,000.00 
Waley; Colleges cc. ae ene 25,000.00 17,000.00 
CrillbentieA Ga emia. cere tenn 8,500.00 8,500.00 
lUneppropriateds pase. eee SOO O02 Nite eee 

ET OT ANS oto sed esto ee eee $ 272,000.00 $ 226,330.00 


$ 18,620.00 
23,780.00 
15,800.00 
14,300.00 

9,000.00 
16,020.00 


60,000.00- 


14,000.00 
13,000.00 
8,500.00 


$ 193,020.00 


$ 9,310.00 


11,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 


$ 33,310.00 


Crusade for Christ 81 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
2 Budget for Received from Amount Held 

Theological Schools: : Quadrennium Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
Se ler ee ere eee Nik $ 40,000.00 $ 35,050.00 $ 13,165.58 $ 21,884.42 
GRRTT CU eee peta 2 Ae eaioe wn. ob ee 40,000.00 30.455.35 15,270.64 15,184.71 
Pepin een oe ot en 40,000.00 24.950.00 10,506.00 14,444.00 
ONS Soe Se aD. eee rR ee oe Sal 20,000.00 13,200.00 7,600.00 5,600.00 
Wrestimingteie ects eyes ie - 20,000.00 13,650.00 4,550.00 9,100.00 
NO Rew karen se kee ere toes Leu 30,000.00 24,350.00 3,954.83 20,395.17 
TBD y tee Ae pe shat ek ee ein ao 30,000.00 25,050.00 5,679.97 19,370.03 
ALLS CIS Ras ee ee ee ee Pee $ 220,000.00 $ 166,705.35 $ 60,727.02 $ 105,978.33 
Gollegess'Geneéral! 2/22 317,500.00 99,850.00 28,514.30 71,335.70 


ToraLS—ScHOLARsHips .......$_ 537,500.00 $ 266,555.35 $ 89,241.32 $ 177,314.03 


82 Crusade for Christ 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Division oF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


CrusSADE For Curist Funps 


For Oruer EpucaTIoNAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE U.S. A. 


Budget for Received from Amount Held 

Quadrennium Crusade Treas. Disbursed Pending Orders 
DEPARTMENT OF StupDENT Work....$ 20,000.00 $ 8,000.00 $ 3,395.44 §$ 4,604.56 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS / 
IBOStOnwmU MLV.crsil yar eee ee eee SEISS O50 ease ee nt ee ee een ene Ae eae 
Gandlerw res sae es eter et 60,000.00 $ 60,000.00 $ 60,000.00 9 uw. 
Grane tiie tee sec eai cece oni erers 60,000.00 60,000.00 6000000 ees ees 
DEUS sods Ts ven SO eat ie al  eee aeets 60,000.00 60,000.00 60; 000/00 sere a 
UG Dc tecoh seen eter amen te een eh te eee 40,000.00" “reeee ee 9 yn eee eee ren 
WiSStEMNStGr came eee mocee mca nome 40:000,00) 2 bBo, Se eee ee nn eee tener 

$ 593,333.00 $ 180,000.00 $ 180,000.00 0. 
INSTITUTIONS, GENERAL 
Ab Tonu@ ole geysers ae Sie LS OOO OOM ta LS:000 00 Mercere $ 18,000.00 
Birmingham Southern .................... 20,000.00 2i20se ee 2,172.03 
College of Puget Sound.................. 15,000.00 15:000:000 $15,000: 00 0 eee 
Collecenoneeaciiicme =e 20,000.00 19,250.00 13,250.00 6,000.00 
Cornel eee 2 ee ene NS 15,000.00 9,000.00 6,000.00 3,000.00 
DeleanwaWiniveneltymesee eens 20,000.00 10,000.00 i O;000!0 0 iene eee 
Hiendnixa © oles cree semen 15,000.00 15,000.00 15:00000 ene eee 
IMTS Ay eee te ee eer ee ae on 20,000.00 14,900.00 14:900:00"-; 3 Seae se 
INTO: WINGY ccescceecee eer eceracscceenseneee 20,000.00 15,000.00 15 000:00 ee ees 
OhrosWiesleyane ee 20,000.00 11,000.00 1100000 9 Heese ee 
SINT SON ae eee ee eee 15,000.00 1500000 Ae eee 15,000.00 
WICSIOVATI ne oe ens een Se ne eles 20,000.00 20), 000/00 Inu 20,000.00 
American University .2.2............ 15,000.00 38,500.00 S53, 000: 000 ie saaeees ees 
Acmane@oller eyes: =e ees 12,500.00 12,500.00 12500002 ieee ee 
Centenary of Louisiana...............- 15,000.00 151000003 ace 15,000.00 
Kansas Wesleyan 22.0... <...2.-2-20 7,500.00 7,500.00 000: 00/2 Siig ace ee 
Southwestern University —.............. 15,000.00 300000 eee 3,000.00 
Willan ettemeees neu em ee ae 15,000.00 15,000.00 5000; 00 see eee 
FTW ASSE Gs ee cor en tee! ZOO0O0:00 5 Ss ee a ee re 
iBaxtergsemin any esses e ee 12,500.00 12,500.00 12750000 Rees 
@entralt@ollevem =e 20,000.00 20,000.00 201000100 renee eee 
Dakotam Wesleyan. meee eee 20,000.00 20,000.00 20/000-00 ee 
PT UEN TI CLO Talents ee ee 15,000.00 15,000.00 5.000100 Sees eee 
Nebraska Wesleyan. .............-.....:..- 15,000.00 1: 00000 Reena 15,000.00 
Ream cole elVleic@ tress eeeneece ae 20,000.00 20,000.00 20; 000100 Ree ereeese 
SOUbM Wes er limeestes eee ne nee L5:000.00 5, 2a ele) eee a a seen 
West Virginia Wesleyan.................. 20,000.00 2000000 Sees ees 20,000.00 
Wotton ghee orcs at eee ee 25,000.00 25,000.00 15,000.00 10,000.00 
Tennessee Wesleyan .............-....:.0--- 12,500.00 12/500. 00 ae 12,500.00 
Williamsport-Dickinson —...0..-.-.. 10,000.00 1O}000:00 Seen ee 10,000.00 
Ati hence @ ollecics= sie eee 10,000.00 10,000.00 O\000 00 Siemens 


eMotallsm Hoty arlene. eeteerenee $ 513,000.00 $ 400,822.03 $ 251,150.00 $ 149,672.03 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Division or EpucaTioNaL INstTITUTIONS 
CRUSADE FoR CHRIST FuNpsS 


For Otruer EpucaTionaL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE U.S. A. 
Budget for 


Received from 


Crusade Treas. 


$ 400,822.03 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

6,250.00 


6,250.00 
6,250.00 
6,250.00 
6,250.00 


20,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 


Amount 


d Held 
Disbursed Pending Orders 


$ 251,150.00 $ 149,672.03 
15,000.00 


10,00000;--.. 
Ese as 10,000.00 
15,000.00 ice ae 
ee 10,000.00 
ARES 10,000.00 
ne tied 10,000.00 
10,000.00 BR: 
10,000.00" 9) eeeeee 
10,000;0009 sakone eee 
Fae A 10,000.00 
poh as aes 6250.00 
6,250.00 oie © 
ein “6,250.00 

625000) ae ee 
ae ae 6,250.00 

625000— leeks 
jee Sees 20,000.00 
oie 25,000.00 
faye a 25,000.00 
25000 OOgen bein 
matin. oad 25,000.00 
caine 25,000.00 


INSTITUTIONS, GENERAL Quadrennium 
Mmotals onwards... = ee $ 513,000.00 
Bakers Uiaimersityaes sss eee 15,000.00 
@olumiotarC ollegemenente eee 10,000.00 
Hilonidamsoubherne sess ees see 10,000.00 
ann inemWmivensitiy: 2...0 ee 10,000.00 
TOM OUI ba ck oe ee et 10,000.00 
TihmorseWiesl evan eee ee 15,000.00 
Kentucky Wesleyan ......................-- 10,000.00 
Towa Wiesleyat 85. sata cn. 10,000.00 
pate Gran ie te vee ot ee a ee 10,000.00 
We ron| OLUT Eom Marae sheer eee eee a 10,000.00 
lait) CL OTAR tree. erence ne. eae 10,000.00 
IMiGINen ne Cae ae eee 10,000.00 
MeMurry College —.0-.2.....2.. 10,000.00 
Vio ring STC ema een, 10,000.00 
Oklahoma Cityge = 10,000.00 
pRexacu\Weslevanwe ne te ee 10,000.00 
Wmront@ollecett sss 8 Olt ees 10,000.00 
JNTAVOUR ERG [eke RAR ct Ae ee 6,250.00 
TBA RENIGE 0 i ans ee ea RE 6,250.00 
@enmtenanyy Junior ee 6,250.00 
Bryanston Collegiate .....00......2 6,250.00 
Green Mountain Juniov.................. 6,250.00 
Ibainglseye, WAGONS: Soa eee ee ee 6,250.00 
Ibyoxal', JN Kaye eney ines ate es ee 6,250.00 
I LYGHUMWS| ORD biReRe ae dee etie ts ch 4 oot eee oe cate 6,250.00 
SMCA GUM OI pa eee eee ee eee 6,250.00 
NYE Sle arin OY een eee re 6,250.00 
BYioun ae Elia eens ae ees ese 6,250.00 
Baldwin-Wallace: 2. 2..-c-----e---- 20,000.00 
IDpononay hovel GelsvoleyA ee ae ee ee 25,000.00 
(GreensbOLO mie ee ee 25,000.00 
MacMurray College ...................-- 25,000.00 
Wreestermi Wanye Ge see ee 25,000.00 
Mbareiim (COME: gee ssece eee 25,000.00 
(Unappropriate dase tense ee 2,917.00 
SIRO TAT tennessee $ 909,667.00 


$ 703,322.03 


$ 364,900.00 $ 338,422.03 


(GRAN DMO TAT Cues ee eee $1,523,000.00 


$ 548,295.44 $ 343,026.59 


84. 


Date 
3/ 5/45 
4/ 4/45 
10/31/45 
6/15/45 
12/31/45 
1/31/46 
2/ 8/46 
2/28/46 
3/31/46 
4/30/46 
5/31/46 
6/30/46 
7/31/46 
8/31/46 
9/30/46 
10/31/46 
11/30/46 
12/31/46 
1/31/47 
2/28/47 
3/31/47 
4/30/47 
5/31/47 
6/30/47 
7/31/47 
8/31/47 
9/30/47 
10/31/47 
11/30/47 
12/31/47 


Crisade for Christ 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE FUNDS FROM 
THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST TO 

THE METHODIST COMMISSION ON CHAPLAINS 

DeceMBER 31 1947 


Received 


$ 17,400.00 
17,400.00 


90,700.00 


Cost.of UNS. Assistance to 
Bonds Int. Accr. Chaplains 


$150,000.00 $ 19380  $ 1,600.00 


sist ees Ls emer 2,198.50 


$435,000.00 


$ 9,519.30 


$355,468.14 $ 2,083.33 $104,100.71 


Nore: The semi-annual interest due December 15, 1947, has not been collected. 


The par value of U. 8S. Bonds is $350,000.00. 


O. O. THomen, Treasurer 
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CRUSADE FOR CHRIST RESERVE CONTINGENT FUND 


(Including World Council of Churches, Geneva Office: 
Bureau of Research and other objectives) 


MovalfarmoumiwanlOcated ss s-wee2': 5. sotute A eee poet EG RUNDP We onde Berne $1,290,000.09 
Project 

BishoppDamaskimnos= Greece. .<. 05. ssl ens ee pee Nee $ 25,000.00 

MWonldt@ ouncilaoteGhivirches tos. ssmn eee ere a neue Seance 395,493.82 

Depdrtment of Chapel Affairs, Manchester, Eneland.................. 100,000.00 

@ponamepine Eola cd debe vets cls Be eh end Wee Oe 2 ed 25,000.00 

Reumemcaleviethodistin@oumerl verses eee oe ee eee 15,000.00 

UTC ARON EVES ATIC sect e: Sirecd 8 en Ny ts een Ue ee aee ele Ne 25,000.00 585,493.82 
SAL AINC EW Heri ceh tee er eee ae aes a eR we Ue nel ta cha) ny ee Oe $ 704,506.18 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Amount allocated Amount paid 
$240,000.00 $240,000.00 


(See detailed report of American Bible Society) 


The foregoing are the financial reports from the agencies receiving Crusade funds. 
These reports show all disbursements to the various agencies by Thomas B. Lugg, 
Treasurer, as of December 31, 1947, and all the money disbursed except that for 
expenses. For the expense statement see the Treasurer’s report on next page. 


J. Mannina Ports, Associate Director 


*See detailed report of Church World Service, Inc. 


86 Crusade for Christ 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
DecemBer 31, 1947 ‘ 
RECEIPTS ° 
HromeChurchestamdie@ Omteren Cesresrs seit ten terete a een $26 988,545.06 
Interest. On Bond sect ee. eee See ier Retr ae eee marree ee 477,337.60 
AM otalig Receipts yee sce se tek Nee een pee ee cere $27,465,882 .66 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Office Expenses 
Associate DineCtOiee ee en ee $ 25,708.32 
House Rent—Associate Director................ 6,150.00 
Travel (Including Committees) .................. 47,727.31 
Other Salaries (inc. special services, hon- 
OLAEI AS ELC a) eet oe eat eee eee soe 32,007.30 
Secretarialleewe ees oe oe en eee rere e. 18,220.24 
OMicenRent tents cee ee ee ee 3,442.00 
Telephone and Telegraph..........2.02....- 6,107.76 
Supp Weg: ee ween: Fe eee aed 10,577.03 
BGAN TIO ETA tare eee ae nok ae ee ee cee ee 2,781.74 
Exchange and Messenger Service...............- 1,121.05 
SNUG Ho eee aetna ee Ne RLS ein ah Os cal Aa 9 3 2 1,800.00 
IVES S Gere DOR UIIN Ores es ae eee eee eee 713.84 
Jnisurtan Cee Set Heke Le eee ee 933.20 $ 157,289.79 
Literature Expenses 
(Prins geal A be WV OT Ken teers eee $337,617.08 
Vel ODE Smyee tee ne tesa ee cee oe eee 20,077.29 
INavilinesan delta ois COs erence eee 130,058.62 
Dupligraphing 631.75 
Postage and wh xPLessmee ee eee tetas 189,329.77 677,714.51 
Visual Aid Expenses 
Photog ran hiya een ees se eee eine eee $ 6,448.39 
UISOGACHTOMN Ea SIC CS ee eee eee 16,711.79 23,160.18 
Other Expenses 
Advertising and Methodist Information..$ 22,873.33 
Bishops AreamnomOulO nee ae eee eee 261,036.22 
IDIScoUNTROM ENO tems eens 220.00 
Board sotebvane lists = eta eee eee 122,000.00 
INE WW OL) Cle OCCT meee eee eae 10,000.00 
Boardboreluay- Activities see teen 109,500.00 
IDiSt wy SupieContcrencesm= == = aaaenes 74,399.13 600,028.68 
Rota l: Expenses i Scc erie a7, somerset Cb) Cone) te ee 1 458,193.16 


Balance Horward’s cont ceca 5 en 2 eee oem ena ce ae ee $26 007 689.50 
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Broushiw Onward: peek Peat ote ee eae ier srt Jee ih OnE Ne eed eee $26,007,689 .50 
Paid on Distribution 
Foreign Fields 
Division sol HOneleMm mM Vlisslons: te anes ees we eee $4,652 247.58 
Woman’s Division Horerene Departmen teen nee 2,349 ,629.89 
Scholarships for National Weaders... 0c. ceececeeceeceoeceeeee 393,415.08 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief....000.0.200.000..-- 2,072 ,000.00 
Home Fields ) 
SSC Us COTTINN Time EL Coa NETS 1001s eee ee 1,152,902.13 
Woman’s Division Home Department fel ee Oe Pe Os 723,160.00 
Department of Christian Social Relations........0.00000.020.0-.- 14,740.01 
SecCuone oie © hice lw) ste 1G) @ 1leseee eens ween enue roe 1,488,171.90 
Board of Education 
Divasionmotele@ cal icine lemme sss se eee ne ne meese nea 429 678.69 
Gammon Rheolocicale#Seminaryese 1 eet eee ene 43 400.00 
Others NesromlnstiGubio nse. eee een ee eee 226,330.00 
Others ducational Mnstivuinonsee eee ee tee 891,322.03 
SCHOLATS MIS eee eae ae Ree RO I) Ne Ral Mier REO, Ot 266,555.35 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains..............-...-..-ecce--e-eeeee ee 435,000.00 
Other Fields of Service 
lesterol (Orpalitaveyerny Jil oe ec eee ete nee e 585,493.82 
ANiSAWESMOE OY, JBI OIKES SICKO OU eee cetccoee eee eo ee eer een eee eee 240,000.00 
‘Trayek Ver rel-conay WOM eM OTN VO) Mee occa ee cece cee ee come eres 15,964,046.48 
IB AEH EeWal(eyscras emote oeRe Pee Rene BOP INE Fe Dre SRR S tn ORME, RoE Ae OPE unre cin Se Lana $10,043 643.02 


Tuomas B. Luaa, Treasurer 
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Reeport for Year of Evangelism 


Statistics compiled from District Superintendents’ reports covering 
period from September 1, 1945, through December 31, 1946. Goals 
set by Board of Evangelism on basis of one million accessions—600,000 
on confession of faith and 400,000 by transfer. 


¢Decrease in church school enrollment. 


reyes of Transfers a | RS 
8 los FES 3 
a YBa | 3 3° 
S |E8e\62| 3s 
z z B [Pca peel yas 
o o a ane O28] af 
3 2 O |eos|ocs| Som 
os 3) = a & oe £0° Be) 
Sf 8 BeOS TORS Ser aee ee ad 
S x o) % z |Ozslzan| Foe 
Northeastern Jurisdiction | 
BOSTON AREA—L. O. Hartman | 
Maine Conference 
Aieiistaa— El eA driChe.seaerent lee enecees 656 685 176 310 ik 8 2524 
Bangor—G. V. Shedd....... see 674) 1,068 183 393 6 2 50 838 
Portland—Elwin Wilson . rat 747 604 242 318 10 30 812 
Conference: Total ie ee neta cceee tera cee 2,077) 2,357 601} 1,021 7 20 80} 1,398 
New England Conference 
Boston—W. a ‘Arnoldee ease Rist Cor eee, 1,601} 1,891 752 987 27 436 
Lynn—John C. Wingett...... ee liye: O05) 828 975 2 58 510 
Springfield—M. L. Bullock 1,004; 1,198 298 497 3 Sil 183 
Worcester—F. D. Taylor.... sede ieols 984 329 577 5 - 26 533 
Conference) (lotal enw teeescees 6,094; 6,148] 2,207| 3,036 10 142] 1,662 
New England Southern Conference 
New Bedford—G, A. Dahlquist d 774 708 225 375 { 18 24 205 
Norwich—O._ E._ Crain..... 690} 872] 239) 409 Ae DEMOS om 
Providence—E. E. Story... |) 1,297) > 1,048 nd 628 5 38 609 
Gonterences Motal ewe eae tees 2,761| 2,628 821| 1,412 30 86} 1,105 
New Hampshire Conference 
Northern—Richard Kellogg 206 722 5 115 
Southern—Ray H. Cowen.... 189 330 1 7 17 157+ 
Conference Total ~.... 395| 1,052 1 12 17 427 
Areay Lotal' fee 4,024| 6,521 8 72 325| 4,123 
NEW YORK AREA— G. "Broailey “Oxnam 
Newark Conference 
Jersey City—Harold N. Smith............... 1,521] 1,598 682 932 6 49 699 
Newark—G. Y. Flint............... ace 3,158) 1,256} 2,161 3 77| 1,581 
Paterson—LeR. A. Martin.. 1,484 824| 1,119 1 1 50 836 
Conference Total .............. 6,240| 2,762] 4,212 1| 20 176| 3,116 
New York Conference | 
Kingston—Burton F, Tarr........2..2.2.2.2----- 900 803 304 504 6 43 128 
Newburgh—C,. Lloyd Lee.. 1,078] 1,102 406 754 1 50 298 
New York—R. M. Houston.... 2,249) 3,170} 1,107) 1,176 35 ales 
Poughkeepsie—Howard McGrat ! 888 843 356 683 2 
Gonterence Total mae. ccessceseeensckedeeteces DLS S918 a2, 17S meomlly, 1 8 128} 1,553 
New York East Conference 
Brooklyn North—Theodore Bobilin......... 1,874] 1,826] 1,011} 1,421 2 7\ 30 305 
Brooklyn South—Karl F. Moore... 2,503| 1,863 716| 1,463 5 36 500 
New Haven—Marion J. Creeger..... SS MASSON) bisa 852] 1,244 8 37 681 
New York—E. A. P. Jones..... el C27 lea oon | Saas 2 43 490 
Conierence Ll otalw ans. | 7,934| 6,696| » 3,356] 5,403 2 22 146| 1,976 
Troy Conference 
IAI Wan ya Cantia Miller eee eee 2,185} 1,522] 1,189} 1,400 4 53| 1,046 
Burlington—J. A. Perry...... wi 1,060| 1,178 396 611 3 30! 32 585 
Glens Falls—A. D. Parker.. p 153801) 412055 447 651 1 9 29 422 
Troy—H. W. Griffis........... mele GAZ, 712 611 596 | o 32 381 
Conference Total . | @ 6,062), 04,467), (2.643) 3.258 4 44 146] 2,434 
Area Dotal Ate ces: ots eee 25,037| 23,321] 10,934] 15,990 12 94 596| 9,079 
PHILADELPHIA AREA— | | 
Fred P. Corson 
New Jersey Conference | 
Bridgeton—W. W.. Payne............-.c.00---0--- 1,701) 1,395 431 826 8 47 782 
Camden—B. F. Allgood nl 1990215 604) 679] 1,004 3 62| 1,193 
New Brunswick—A. C. SE 6261 a 14480 654 820 1| 3 A 
Trenton—=1.S) Pimms s...0ses ~-| 1,465] 1,109! 479] 780 Cle 2| aatt0S0 
Conference Motaligme eee 6,694] 5,591] 2,243] 3,430 1 17| 253] 3,025 
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Northeastern Jurisdiction Tt 
Philadelphia Conference 

North—A. M. Witwer, Sr................0:.20-- 2,432| 2,476 907| 1,063 2 66 950 
Northwest—F rank Prentzel, Jr.. my 250 0 leer ooo 926| 1,057 1 42| 804 
South—L,. T. iS ie Ce ee wl 25234 | eee Oud 1,297); 1,547 2 3 81| 1,685 
West—L. HaeZerr 18 2.097) 945982 859| 1,228 1 2 61| 2,100 
Conference blotal ecobites cel eeee 9,073| 8,864} 3,989] 4,895 5 6 250| 5,539 

Means Conference | 
al ederseiad pare R. Burke eel eae le) 775 980 2 4 700 
Oneonta—G. Savige.. ge 890 803 574 745 1 466 
Scranton—A, 5 Foote.......... , 1,636) 1,444 498 844 1 41 860 
Wilkes Barre—R. W. Lyon 3 2,021} 1,507 618 879 1 31 732 
Conference Total -~......... -| 6,261) 5,474) 2,465| 3,448 5 7 72| 2,758 
IATEA RL Ota lee na ae teeacastedeas- (225028) L9L9Z9|| 9 8.6974) LL773 11 30 S75ebb.s22 


PITTSBURGH AREA— | 
James H. Straughn | 
Erie Conference 


Brookville—W. E. Davis....... 1,569 938 487 384 3 2 67 854 
Grove City—H. A. McCurdy.. 13677|) 12108 510 710 1 44 627 
NereCte teenies T.. Greer... 1,316 853 404 863 1 2 25 611 
eadville—E. R. Myers....... {| ° 1,408] 1,193 716 858 3 80| 1,144 
beGonterenceg Lotal aie ce- ics. ener 5,970| 4,092} 2,117| 2,815 4 8 216| 3,236 
Pittsburgh Conference 

Allegheny—W. L. Ewing.....2........--:-::-00+ 2,216| 1,824 792) 1,045 Gully ead 
Blairsville—R. L. McQuiston.. a 2;548| 91,823 824 847 6 88} 1,570 
McKeesport—N. F. Richards... 2,078] 1,613 488 600 3 79\ el OLS 
Pittsburgh—H. A. Price... 2,979] 1,600} 1,521) 1,969 1 2 57 950 
Washington—A. G. Curry. 1,863) 1,817 686 602 5 60} 1,215 
Conterence) 1 otal ln .t-c tee tesecctee tenes 11,684| 8,677] 4,311] 5,063 1 16 341] 6,266 

West Virginia Conference 
133 850 


Beckley—R. S. McClung.................4....... 778 963 797 367 
Bluefield—R. H. Daughetty. a 

Buckhannon—H. E. Kelso... 
Central—A. C. Brown....... _ 
Charleston—J. B. F. Yoak, Jr. 1,178 950 813 983! 
Fairmont—W. E. Craig.................- 
Huntington—T. M. Zumbrunnen 
Lewisburg—H. V. Wheeler.......... 
Moorefield—F. B. Wyand...... 
Parkersburg—William Knox  -. 
Wheeling—W. P. Eastwood..... 
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78| .1,670 
Conference Total -~..........--. ..| 13,802] 11,038] 8,463] 7,038 32 33] 1,040! 18,004 
Areal Otal ere rcccnt: eectecearertnencee eeeecseeas 31,456] 23,807] 14,891] 14,916 37 57| 1,597| 27,506 
SYRACUSE AREA—W. Earl Ledden 
Central New York Conference 
elmira——H.y SS. SO Walesatycececcatemnsrstescesssceceeeed ISAT |e L 251 760| 1,018 1 1 42 520 
Geneva—H. G. Stearns......... eat 1,028 815 406 748 1 139 
Syracuse East—G. Y. Benton..... 152851) 91,103 ISA tii lala} 2 43 810 
Syracuse West—A. L. Taylor. ES OS7, 794 512 780 1 3 35 190 
Conferences otal: ccrsacent-cecreteseress 4,771| 3,963] 2,430! 3,659 2 7| 120} 1,659 
Genesee Conference ! 
iBuffalo—e WA Searlese-. eee ret 1,873) 1,875} 1,122] 1,530 4 Dy 560 
Hornell—E. R. Burdick ay 828 938 318 616 4 19 839 
Olean—H. F. Hewitt... 884 778 396 603 1 2 24 270 
Rochester—H. W. Mcllnay.. | 1,641] 1,077) WDE en ly7! 4 40 3997 
Wonference ota lier ste crc cterree se ceceersscres 5,226] 4,668] 2,633] 3,906 1 14] 110] 1,270 
Northern New York Conference 
Black River-Ontario—B. L. Waters....... 1,020) 1,364 418 835 1 
Mohawk—J. W. Warren...........------ slp tS) UNS 543 637 1 173 
St. Lawrence—W. O. Thomas = 624} 659 301 304 70 
Conference Total ................. SI Ae Sia) AUPTGAN aI 2 70 173 
(AT CAM Ot alls teeter ton eu nen AeA erences 12,786 11,810} 6,325] 9,341 5 21 300] 3,102 
WASHINGTON AREA— | 
Charles W. Flint 
Baltimore Conference 
Baltimore East—J. Milton Rogers........... ZAZA EZ Pel szoiel, 550 1 47) 1,282 
Baltimore South—F. C. Reynolds... ...| 1,461] 1,496 429) 75 1 63 Wen 
Baltimore West—j. T. Spicknall... P2262" 1729 4s) G87, 64 343 
Hagerstown—W. F. Wright............-.....--.- 1,764| 1,478 768 640 1 S$} 21,024 
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Northeastern Jurisdiction | 
Washington East—H. E. Cromert............. 9 1 52| 1,210 
Washington West—R. D. Smith... ~ 2 7 600 
Conference SL otal ii. ccssccterscesecceseectecaeeseen 12 3 359] 5,190 
Central Pennsylvania Conference ; | 
‘Altoona—P.) (0) (Gorman eee scccecccsee-tsacacoes 1 4 71 905 
Harrisburg—R. R. Lehman... a 3 103} 1,385 
Sunbury—W. L. Crowding... 2 66 806 
Williamsport—E. C. Myers... <4 62 560 
Conferences Lotalltcn- 3.2. cect ee 6 4 302| 3,656 
Peninsula Conference 
Dover—T. C. Mulligan... eee 1 2 81] 1,081 
Easton—E. P. Thomas... _ 2 54 488 
Salisbury—R. C. Jones.... 2 85 500 
Wilmington—O. J. Collins.. 9 18} 1,107 
Conference Total = i 15 238] 3,176 
Puerto Rico Provisional Contaencel | | 
H. M. Hilliard 
Conference Total 295 475 56 50 2| | 90 400 
Area Total ...... 26,642| 23,215] 12,685] 16,416 21| 22 989| 12,422 
JURISDICTION TOTAL ....... ---1130,165]114,244] 57,556] 74,957 94 296| 4,382] 67,554 
Southeastern. Jurisdiction | 
ATLANTA AREA—Arthur J. Moore 
Florida Conference 
Gainesville—Shuler Peele ......-................ 689 842 655| 1,336 2 53 642 
OA grea F. Turner..... we lg 22 | dleoZAl eS Os asa oo 4 22 865 
akeland—O. A. Murphy.... 996) AUST 1,251) 15827 7 55 667 
Miami—H. W. Blackburn.. -| 1,487); 1,692} 1,510] 2,443 3 54] 2,808 
Orlando—P. A. Fletcher..... ---| 1,124{ 1,207| 1,454]. 1,869 6 32| 1,628 
Tallahassee—J. W. Blake. oa 851 852 579| 1,055 1 48 473 
Tampa—H. H. Waller..... ses] AS OOZ 5) L674) 1689] 22555 1 5 49} 1,823 
Conferences Dotaliavsceccueeccs ee 8,025| 8,772] 9,030] 13,574 24 5 313} 8,906 
North Georgia Conference 
Athens-Elberton—Horace S. Smith.......... 1,156 716 573 922 1 46| 1,116 
Atlanta East—J. W. Veatch.......... I 2 108i 15.745) 15638] 2,307 1 Sil 572 
Atlanta ere Rumble.. 1,769| 1,260] 1,847] 2,362 1 49 932 
Augusta—G. L. eel ten uebevtonnartes ales: 805 509 730 1 62) 7,164 
Dalton—C. M. Lipham...........2........ ee 879 713 440 555 1 90| 1,020 
bene ore L. Middlebrooks.......| 1,180 766 704 965 it 47) 1,124 
Gainesville—McLowery Elrod............ eed 991 785 612 598 6 1 128] 1,800 
Griffn—P,. A. Turner.................. = 995 748 468 532 2 56] 1,158 
La Grange—W. M. Twiggs-. = 860 530 513 620 2 18 615 
Rome—B. Frank Pim....... 2052 878 560 667 2 1 56} 1,100 
Conference Lotalie ee eee 12,095] 8,775| 7,864] 10,258 18 2 603| 11,601 
South Georgia Conference 
Americus—R,. Me IPorterfieldieccescereese 942] 1,015 505 938 45 695 
Columbus—J. Baie. tence ee 917 877 663} 1,089 1 S6letelise 
Dublin—D. cr “Mann... al EOS 859 888 732 1 50 617 
Macon—S. T. Senter........... <ul A263, 978| 1,084] 1,086 1 30 971 
Savannah—H. T. Freeman..... A477) 215201)" 15248) 5 219 40 380 
Thomasville—Anthony Hearn .. S25 |e 09 892] 1,532 2 §$3)) 1,119 
Valdosta—J. S. Sharp................ ee lS 5 tend ios 768| 1,058 2 829 
Waycross—J. C. G. Brooks. 1,181 955] 1,228 938 76| 1,616 
Conference Total ~.......... | 9,161), 85209) — 7,356) 85592 iz 330] 7,359 
Areas L otal ecesccsosc erates eras: 29,281| 25,756] 24,250] 32,424 49 7| 1,246| 27,866 
BIRMINGHAM AREA— | 
Costen J. Harrell 
Alabama Conference 
Demopolis—R. J. Haskew....................00-+-- 914 450 541 360 1 83 350 
Dothan—S. M. Baker........ ‘ 1,168) 1,012 400) 1,123 2 69| 1,877 
Marianna—G. W. Kerlin. 793 697 594 868 5 55] 1,296 
Mobile—H. W. Rice...._...... 967 866} 1,527) 1,158 1 23| 1,309 
Montgomery—C. C. Daniel... 1,347 820} 1,047] 1,193 41] 1,242 
Pensacola—W. M. Curtis. Le 982| 1,243 688| 1,143 3 70} 1,101 
Selma—G, S. Frazer.............. =) 970 697 530 553 1 1,298 
Troy—W. E. Middlebrooks... zo 943 563 448 453 43 713 
Conferences Total eee 8,084| 6,348] 5,775| 6,851 13 384| 9,186 
Cuba_ Conference 
Conférence sl otalime strc see cas mestterne 433 511 203 220 | 
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Southeastern Jurisdiction 
North Alabama Conference 
Albertville—E. M. Barnes, Sr. an 904 580 633 436 3 60 550 
Anniston—P. D. Wilson......... ie 975 647 980] 1,033 2 1,241 
Bessemer—L. D. Patterson...... 1,484) 1,074] 1,211) 1,325 2 1 29 573 
Birmingham—J. D. Hunter, Scr... 2,448] 1,686] 2,103} 2,561 42} 1,850 
Decatur—A. H. Nabors.............. 1,028 890 482 821 3 61} 1,878 
Florence—J. F, Dunn...... 895 840 571 870 2 1 156 
Gadsden—J. S. Eddins... 1,117 530 574 940 3 1 46 990 
Huntsville—Paul Cooke..... 653 588 306 501 1 60 500 
Jasper—N. H. Abernathy....... 815 516 418 520 2 91} 1,000 
Roanoke—R. B. Lavender... 1,010 469 446 490 22 720 
Tuscaloosa—O. K. Lamb... an 982 814 950 988 78| 1,218 
Conference Total ........ | 12,311] 8,634] 8,674] 10,485 15 6 489| 10,676 
VA Caml Otalmccisccsctecaccscac tenon 20,828] 15,493 14,652] 17 556] 28 6 873) 19,862 
CHARLOTTE AREA—Clare Purcell 
South Carolina Conference 
Charleston—H. I. F.)'Shuler:......:.2202..-. 1,183 950} 1,293] 1,356 2 45} 1,143 
Florence-Kingstree—A. F. Ragan............| 1,125 853 43 642 1 63 602 
Marion—S. Ledbetter............ 992 726 390 536 1 1 39 710 
Orangeburg—W. D. Gleaton.. 991 503 320 354 60 506 
Sumter—J. T. Peeler............ | 1,168 920 356 664 1,561 
Conferences Totally eee 554591 35952] 2;790| 3,552 4 1 207| 4,522 
WN ee South Carolina Conference 
derson—L. E. Wiggins.............1....... 887 682 449 601 59 562 
Columbia—B. L. Kilgo. 1,253] . 1,059 722 996 57 724 
Greenville—B. a Turnipseed. 1,097 802 761 690 4 55 
Greenwood—E. Mason. 1,013! 1,015 626 703 2 42 750 
Rock Hill—C. E Peele........ 1,016] 1,058 705 623 1 60| 1,140 
Spartanburg—G. H. Hodges. Pe) 1182 843 725 803 884 
Conterencem otal menos tee 6,448] 5,459] 3,988] 4.416 7 273| 4,060 
Western North Carolina Conference 
Nsheville—— Ray Wate. cenit tects 1,140 502 Sod 753 1 5 30) 1,200 
Charlotte—E. H. Blackard.... 1,980} 1,222} 1,675) 2,180 2 SOE 775 
Gastonia—W. A. Stanbury... 1,703) 1,091 1 le | 1,026 Z u 70| 1,726 
Greensboro—W. A. Lambeth. 2,262} 1,161] 1,228] 1,484 1 3 65 935 
Marion—C. S. Kirkpatrick..... 1,165 611 476 507 1 85] 2,945 
Salisbury—R. M. Courtney-. 1,661 927 950 906 ay aley/2's3 
Statesville—J. H. Armbrust... 1,976 832 886 901 4 96] 1,768 
Thomasville—G. B. Clemmer 2,000} 1,020 654| 1,114 2 3 114; 1,886 
Waynesville—W. B. West...... 714 410 537 578 3 3 88] 1,240 
Winston-Salem—H. G. Allen.. 182i eas 933] 1,203 2 1 140} 1,420 
Conference Total -............ | 16,422| 8,897| 9,177| 10,652 18 16 845| 16,638 
(Areaeee L Ota) eet acc cescostenscn sotccasoomensieceeee 28,329| 18,308] 15,955] 18,620 29 17| 1,325 25: 220 
ens AREA—U. V. W. Darlington 
ississippi Conference 
Brookhaven—Van R. Landrum................ 960 73S US 530 2 28 300 
Hattiesburg—B. L. Sutherland. ai alot! 765! 1,365 767 2 
Jackson—Otto Porter ...............—.. es |S 98 765) 2,140] 1,575 1 3 78) 1,418 
eridian——Gn GUNN cates cee ece ibpaha ty 834| 1,114 901 1 64 763 
Seashore—J. L. Neill. 1,205} 1,100) 1,287) 1.465 8 58] 1,197 
Vicksburg—O. S. Lewis... 834 842 814 861 5 44 759 
Conference Total -~............... 6,795| 5,044] 8,051] 6,099 19 S 272| 4,437 
North Mississippi Conference 
Aberdeen—W. B. Baket...........2.-.0---------- 1,296 475 510) 451 1 15 85 
Columbus—N. J. Golding. sed} ytlilgs 557 524 741 1 40 964 
Corinth—L. P. Wasson.......... 1,284 700 329 390 3 75\ eas Ltel 
Greenville—J. D. Wroten, Sr 493 406 480 600 38 600 
Greenwood—-R. G. Lord......... 687 728 922| 1,096 1 45] 1,250 
Sardis—C. A. Parks......-... 826 430 310 396 1 2 40 “iy 
Conference Total . m5 204 93,296 |en 5. 075s 1074 7 2 253| 4,727 
PACER OEAN oieesscsc te ce. ec ee eens 12,499] 8,340] 11,126] 9,773 26 5 525| 9,164 
LOUISVILLE AREA—W. T. Watkins 
Kentucky Conference 
Ashland—wW. P. eiyman Sea eee Pe Ore 616 805 298 554 6 86| 2,868 
Barbourville—C. White. oe 502 411 440 340 1 1 29 625 
Carlisle—M. P. MoClne’. 710 472 293 408 1 1 46 436 
Covington—S. C. Rice........ 727 380 292 448 5 18 310 
Danville—O. B. Crockett.... 718 575 413 629 3 3 75) 1,550 
Frankfort—R. F. Ockerman 689 472 290 358) 1 1 64 746 
Lexington—A, G. Stone...... es 901 865 644) 1,149 1 2 41 759 
Conference eLotall isn etic cence: 4,863] 3,980] 2,670| 3,886 13 13 359] 7,294 
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Southeastern Jurisdiction 
Louisville Conference 


Bowling Green—W. S. Bolles............. 


Columbia—J. D. Jones................ 
Elizabethtown—J. H. Nicholson... 
Henderson—Bedford Turner ...... 
Hopkinsville—W. I. Munday 
Louisville—B. W. Napier..... 
Owensboro—J. B. Horton.. 
Conference Total 


Memphis Conference 


Brownsville—F. H. Peeples......-....... 


Dyersburg—Lud H. Estes... 
Jackson—E. L. Robinson... 
Lexington—J. ae Wilford.. 
Memphis—J. B. Peters........... 
Paducah—J. E. Underwood. 
Paris—R. A. Clark............-... 

Conference Total 


AEA DO tal ihterettepaeoes sec - tesa ae cadets 


NASHVILLE AREA—Paul B. Kern 
Holston Conference 


Abingdon—R. H. Duncan................. 


Big Stone Gap—R. E. Early. 
Chattanooga—L. E, Hoppe..... 
Harriman—W. L. Pickering.. 
Johnson City—C. P. Hardin... 
Knoxville—A. V. Rudv..... 


Morristown—W. H. Harrison ate 


Sweetwater—F. B. Shelton. 
Tazewell—B. T. Sells........... 
Wytheville—Mark M. Moore... 


Conference #Totall fess. ne 


Tennessee Conference 


@larksville—— AW 5 Davisxc.snc-.te- 


Columbia—H. T. Tipps...... 
Cookeville—E. U. Robinson. 
Cumberland—W. M. Lantrip... 
Mt. Pleasant—Dean Stroud. 
Murfreesboro—J. D. Bass..... 
Nashville—Willard H. Blue... 

Conference Total ............... 


PAT Cam Otal tetera scien eee eS 


eae 1,439 941 
862 950 

1,464) 1,025 

773 723 

1,277). 1,091 
1,671| 1,156 

See 1,274 452 
1,104 955 
1,027 874 
1,404 844 

Peel Lp29 oe eS sOUL 
| 

Bae 1,337 554 
1,236 612 

858 735 

945 468 

894 603 

1,267 672 
1,824| 1,226 

8,361) 4,870 


1 20,656] 13,881 


RICHMOND AREA—W. W. Pele. 
North Carolina Conference 


Faith Transfers 

a) a) 

vo vo 

te Ae 

rs 9 3 3 

9° o ) o 

Oo [ac oO a4 
oars 914 641 435 473 
1,201} 1,209 240 365 
631 652 413 467 
719 430 239 290 
772 551 359 398 
1,226 978) 1,139] 1,476 
765 741 382 569 
6,228] 5,202] 3,207] 4,038 
hemes 823 866 249 624 
931 780 388 602 
1,043 857 615} 1,113 
1,042} 1,090 615 978 
1,965] 1,529| 2,178] 2,376 

1,052) 1,155 674 8 
1,182 857 490 591 
8,038} 7,134] 5,209) 7,159 


690] 702 
571] 595 
1,231] 1,193 


Opi) RS 
1,997| 1,363 
627 9 
1,401| 726 
11,908] 10,133 

526} 509 
513958 
413] 538 
251{ 417 
409] 443 
655| 717 
1,691] 2,305 
4;458| 5,887 


Durham—H. C. Sar pihausde dic tua tava senrasieattoae a 2, U5 Opel. 209s reso Zul melyeco 
Elizabeth Senay Miller... Nf LESS) 625| 1,689 650 
Fayetteville—W. Hoe Rees 1,746] 1,611 (a5 215316 
New Bern—B. Be ‘Slaughter. ; 1,452 981} 1,058 911 
Raleigh—H. B. Porter............. 1,947} 1,219) 1,315] 1,436 
Rocky Mount—T. M. Grant... 1,500 908 657 7 
Wilmington—J. C. Glenn..... ral Le4ZSi. ele li6 661 880 
Conferences lotalyas ck 11,389| 7,699} 8,486} 7,140 
Virginia Conference 
Alexandria—J. C. Robertson..... 1,549) 1,113} 2,140) 1,852 
Charlottesville—B. S. Via.. 1,399} 1,035 470 801 
Danville—H. S. ety eS 1,371) 1,095 828 778 
Eastern Shore—J. A. Chapman.. 736 672 183 488 
Farmville—Starke Jett, AR ean 1,079 922 388 748 
Lynchburg—C, C. Bell.....: B74 PO DEANS 780| 1,043 
Norfolk—F. L. Wells........ 1,812} 1,511} 1,440] 1,794 
Petersburg—Roscoe Jones -.........-.0----00 1,552\) 15262 505} 1,183 
Portsmouth-Newport News — 

Hey BD A ipscombay tsetse sree 15922| 1,05 5\ 9 16s tS |iee73 
Rappahannock—G, G, Oliver... 914 651 465 424 
Richmond—J. A. Engle......... 2,251| 2,016] 1,409} 2,267 
Roanoke—R. P. Riddick.. 1,494} 1,205} 1,065] 1,383 
Staunton—T. M. Swann....... 1,207) 884 551 898 
Winchester—W. E. Thomas. 1,275| 1,046 969 896 

Conference Total  ......... 19,898] 15,583] 12,508] 15,828 


Arca ohatal perce te enn os 
JURISDICTION TOTAL .... 


31,287| 23,282] 


20,994] 22.968 
162,009|121,376]114,349|132,444 


g 


New Churches 
Charges With 
None on Confes- 
sion of Faith 
Number Church 
Schools Showin 
Enrollment Gain 
Increased 


Church School 
Enrollment 


_ 


tt ee 
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Faith of Transfers ae! [ects 
an o On — 
ro) foe bw 20 ° 
5 |£8a|28o| 3. 
Be ~ | 5 [BIS /OnE8 was 
2 ve A rf 5 S2@bl ack 
ae = O | mwls|cos| Sox 
= o = o uv €°o° Pio 
re 3) 3 3) z s8@ea/beu) 556 
fe} vo fo} o o GOO; S08] e586 
oO io 10) =) 4 |O4Z'a|Z2na| 40a 
Central Jurisdiction | 
ATLANTIC COAST AREA—L. H. King* 
Atlanta Co ereacs 
Atlanta—Jer i Bridge esis ct seslkcte een 374 382 220 222 27 315 
Gainesville—J. A. Baxter... a 175 196 62 9 
Grifin—H. L. Burney...... 257 459 58 50 1 29 330 
Rome—T. P. Grissom... 194 138 69 75 37 300 
Conference motalyeennint st case 1,000] 1,175 409 356 1 93 945 
Central Alabama Conference 
Birmingham—J. J. Harrison..........00..0...... 214 376 139 54 1 18 126 
Huntsville—T. H. Houston.... 4 236 126| 150 136 6 40 236 
Mobile—Z. K. Jackson.......... 143 201 285 | FY 201 
Montgomery—J. W. Whitfield.. 182 77 95 20 21 192 
Opelika—L. G. Fields............. 309 386 69 58 22 200 
Conterenctel Lotalinn. Ge eae 1,084} 1,104 738 268 7 128 955 
Florida Conference | 
Gainesville—W. A. Mitchell......02...22..0...... 96 75 27 16 10 
Jacksonville—R. M. Thomas....... ; 156 179 42| 22 1 4 23| 289 
West Jacksonville—T. P. Ward ! 85 97 47 58 5 11 61 
CoriterencelsT otaly eee acne en: 337 351 116 96 1 19 34 350 
Savannah Conference 
Columbus—E. N. Graham.......0......-0.000c00-0-: 175 450 61 90) 32 350 
Savannah—L, W. Strickland. 139 361 78 21 1 17 171 
Waynesboro—D. R. Cooper... : 142 178 64 20! 1 3 13 40 
Contenencei Total ss ee es, 456| 1,189 203 131 2 3 62 561 
South Carolina Conference 
Beaufort—P. A. Washington.................... 367 300 SI 100 
Bennettsville—J. F. Pearson. 410 755 20 300 2 1 37 575 
Berkley—K. D. Hough....... 116 196 176 119 6 159 
Charleston—L. A. Gelzer 472 475 27 27 1 24 201 
Florence—J. W. Curry.... 618 624 36 61 1 35 400 
Greenville—R. E. Bethea.... 289 367 16 
Orangeburg—M. J. Porter. 370 306 45 10 1 27 87 
Spartanburg—P. E. Mingo 340 275 53 160 
Sumter—W. J. Gupple. 478 310 19 2 
Conterencey lL otal sorte ncrcere a aseanns 3,460! 3,608 443 777 2 6 1291" 1-422 
South Florida Conference 
Atlantic—O. A. Burns 197 280 268 5 12 356 
Gulf—Clarence R. A. 123 86 76| 13 3 5 100 
Conference Total 320 366 344 13 8 T7456 
AT eA MCL OtaL cectecese settee tcerscsteerneeer et eee HOA Wash ZAas Sys 6 36 463| 4,689 
BALTIMORE AREA—A. P. Shaw 
Delaware Conference i 
Dover—C. D. Gerald 302] 501 45 25 1 44 416 
Easton—D. H. Hargis 393 730 90 22 1 77 567 
Philadelphia—E. H. 1,218} 1,482 345 178 1, 1 1,310 
Salisbury—O. H. S 492 645 97 52 1 4 22 453 
Wilmington—W. C. 471 884 114 421; 1 1 39 611 
Conference Total 2,876| 4,242 691 698 5 6 182| 3,357 
East Tennessee eines | 
Bluefield—E,. D. Riddle........0..22222022-e.. ee. 125 115 28 40 2 5 20 325 
Bristol—L. nN “Hamilton.......... 1155 140 12 31 1 4 14 240 
Chattanooga—C. B. Holloway 151 136 78 25 80 
Conterenceml otal isis ecnesecceerscceseece testes. 431 391 118 96 3 34 645 
North Carolina Conference 
Greensboro—J. E. Browet......—.....----------. 287 503 44 89 1 2 44 333 
Laurinburg—R. F. McCallum.. 249 345 111 56 1 1 173 
Western—G. E, Hogue........... 169 347 61 160 1 4 50 400 
Winston—W. S. McLeod. 246 514 93 64 1 37 871 
Conference Total  .................. 951; 1,709 309 369 4 7 lh) Ag 
Washington Conference 
Mlexandria— Gy Bo Queen iin crate eek 382 503 81 105 4 8 24 316 
Charleston—M. F. Hayling... 258 423 198 60 1 1 20 229 
North Baltimore—E. L. Lofton.. 805 733 201 75 1 4 27 300 
South Baltimore—C. E. ponngon 657{ 1,000 62 50 1 2 Sil R000 
Washington—C. S. Heiegees NER res 902] 1,082 654 89 1 1 39 201 
Conference Total ...... 3,004| 3,741] 1,196 379 8 16 141| 2,046 
PALCAgh Ota (cstters Mecdetetes, cteciedecssodacsedcorsctes 7,262| 10,083] 2,314]: 1,542 20 38 488| 7,825 
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Central Jurisdiction | 
NEW ORLEANS AREA— 
Robert N. Brooks 
Louisiana Conference | 
Baton Rouge—W. M. Caldwell.............. 293 798 121 10] - 1 32 495 
Franklin—W. C. Haywood.... oe 103 215 43 182 1 25 214 
Lake Charles—S. C. Walker... 293 187 121 106 | 
New Orleans—T. R. W. Harris. 483 497 201 317 j 31 323 
Shreveport—J. D. David.......... S 293 304 121 96 2 A 25 180 
‘Conferences: Total Foo a ees 1,465} 2,001 607| 7a 4 2 LS tee, 
Mississippi Conference | | 
Brookhaven—E. J. Millsap..............-..:.- Sis 57 90 2 BY 
Gulfside—J. H. ree Hesctees aes 204 358 72 41 1 59 281 
Hattiesburg—C. M. Webb... oe 360 409 39 54 31 142 
Jackson—C. H. Dubra......... Fe 395 222 87 45 119 
Meridian—A.. L. Holland. aA 372 467 92 234 1 29 486 
GonferencesLotal 0 ee eee elt, 046i laos 380 329 3 a 164} 1,085 
Texas Conference | | 
Beaumont—A. W. Harley..... 5 227 292 242 205 4 37 560 
Houston—A, J. Newton. 466 582 468 657 1 24 200 
Marshall—G. L. Loud..... 298 498 125 164 50 342 
Navasota—R. H. White. 159 229 112 174 43 182 
Palestine—J. H. Callier. eee 186 299 22 69 2 38 169 
Conferences otal Perce cees 1,336] 1,900 969| 1,317 7 192} 1,453 
Upper Mississippi Conference | 
Aberdeen—H. G. Montgomery..................- 477 315] 301 30 1 35 90 
Clarksdale—M." J.) Stallings... 230 257| 150 183 1 36 144 
Greenwood (formerly Winona)— | 
(O55 4 BIN NS aa aa oer ees eS en 425 312 151 319 790 
Holly Springs—J. H. Graham ual 434 196 16 106 9 38 304 
Starkville—H. H. Williams. 428 454 100 210 4 513 
Conference Total -~............... 2,004| 1,534 718 848 1 10 113} 1,831 
West Texas Conference 
Austin—A. D. Holden:...-:ccxcccccceececee, 212 241 189 320 2 41 439 
Dallas—K. W. McMillan. a 246 510 108 131 3 10 195 
San Antonio—I. B. Loud.. 281 584 396 472 y 33 388 
Victoria—J. B. Phoenix... 146 182 16 139 9 117 
Waco—S. A. Keesee..... 145 191 94 20 1 2 18 200 
Western—T. M. Bruton... ne 153 91 4 12 97 
Conference Total .... et 1,030 1,861 803 1,173 12 2 123 1,436 
ATOa LOtal perce wena earns nacssereace 7,481| 8,809} 3,477| 3,667 27 15 ZOSF 37,017 
SAINT LOUIS AREA- Edward W. Kelly | 
Central West Conference 
Kansas City—H. L. Overton 316 164 20 4 17 300 
Saint Louis—L. R. Grant-. sal 1,010 189 393 1 35 400 
Sedalia—J. C. Jackson........ sf 35 39 20 3 8 30 
Topeka—G. D. Hancock. 122 178 105 7 16 167 
Ccntaencs PPotalisec et eel 1,483 570 538 1 14 76 897 
Lexington Conference 
Chica go—EHiw Mim Carroll vc cccscsscesssesres 977 897) 1,059 
Cincinnati—W. H. Wallace............2....-+: 347 337 86 69 1 17 19 211 
ep eee a H. McCallum.. d 438 718 245 314 3 1 32 658 
Indianas—J. iPatton:-..cc es 208 100 139 3 13 90 
PS Teang M. Jordan.. val 180 117 76 138 3 16 
Conference Totalitie see ees 25150) 2,690,605 $21 4 24 80 859 
Southwest Conference 
Horta siith-—jnebiee@ livierssncns eer 100 97 31 17 2 39 107 
Little Rock—P. H. Retey, aaa 100 105 90 102 2 4 8 104 
Oklahoma—J. M. Smith... 80 87 69 16 : 25 65 
Pine Bluff—Fay Norman.. 101 173 37 1 3 25 225 
Conference; Totalue on eree rene, 381 462 227 135 3 9 97 501 
Tennessee Conference 
Memphis—H. P. Gorden..............:cccseeceeee-: 178 113 84 54 7 ty/ 174 
Nashville—J. C. Johnson.................... a 204 144 55 4 6 20 120 
South Nashville—A. H. L. Randolph. 160 161 61 86 20 218 
GonferencemMotaliear sae ey 542 418 200} 144 13 49 512 
Areay Total c- = eee e| 45290) 9 45532\' 32/602) 15338 8 60 302]! 2,769 
TORISDICTION TOTALS.) ee 25,690| 31,279| 10,646] 8,188 61 149| 1,958] 22,300 
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North Central Jurisdiction 
CHICAGO AREA-—J. Ralph Magee 
Illinois Conference 
Bloomington—J. Fred Melvin................... 2,063} 1,451 741| 1,435 82 932 
Champaign—C. C. Nordling.... 2 KIA oval 936| 1,773 71); 2,197: 
Decatur—Donald H. Gibbs..... 2,180] 1,441 928] 1,265 1 1 73} 1,020 
Galesburg—Paul Curry........ 2,063} 1,656} 1,092! 1,630 1 4 66} 1,412 
ioe ae A. Guthrie 1,620 956 535 808 3 2 63 844 
eoria—Howard B. Oborn 2,363) 1,889! 1,062} 1,661 2 13 722 
Springfield—J. R. Ford........ wee a5 LOL eAOOTIe 1 173)5 16484 1 47| 1,904 
Gonterencemlotall ne eee 14,670] 10,571] 6,467] 10,056 6 9 415| 9,031 
Rock River Conference | 
Chicago Northern—W. E. Bradburn....... 2,303] 2,920] 2,022) 2,142 3 57] 1,589 
Chicago Southern—S. D. White........ 2,542| 2,743) 1,374] 1,561 38 897 
Chicago Western—C, H. Diercks... 2,203) 2,585} 1,441] 1,851 3 45] 1,571 
Joliet-Dixon—F. W. Hoisington..... 1,894| 2,924] 1,080] 1,252 40| 1,188 
Rockford—B. G. Swaney.....-.... 1,900] 2,019] 1,053} 1,103 1 36 994 
Conferencellotalgeee te ee eee 10,842] 13,191] 6,970} 7,909 7| 216} 6,239 
Southern Illinois Conference 
Carbondale—G. E. Whitten... 1,220| 1,035 665 746 1 1 80) 1,010 
East St. Louis—H. G. Hurley... 1,513] 1,249 822 990 1 4 5363 772 
Harrisburg—P. B. Brown...... 1,431 1,075 791 635 6 5 120 926 
Olney—Earl C. Phillips... 1,447 829 728 720 3 88 686 
Conference Total ...... | 5,611} 4,188] 3,006] 3,091 8 9 321) 3,394 
PA rail OG al peecccre es caseectocsene co cecoaccsaccusscrocseecees 31,123] 27,950} 16,443] 21,056 14 25 952| 18,664 
DES MOINES AREA— 
: Ciailes W. Brashares 
epecnetOe We Coster eo. | 1,654] 1,455} 1,186] 1,469 53) 1,889 
Burlington—W. M. Scheuermann 1,815] 1,391 853) 1,288 1 1 57| 1,199 
Council Bluffs—W. F. Clayburg. ..| 1,437] 1,506 805] 1,324 29 498 
Creston—R. W. Swick.............. el S70 903 694 948 2 513 
Des Moines—G. A. Lawton.. Ci 2,135) 1,641) 1,827) 25479 4 2 89} 2,385 
Ottumwa—A. P. Keast............ SEL 699 | 405 856} 1,354 1 86) 1,591 
Conference Totaly vccccceesccescsscctunssceestees! 10,070} 8,321] 6,221| 8,862 7 4} 314] 8,075 
I Conf 
Peig caren | Barter ee 1,032) 1,692| 808] 1,114 39] 742 
Fort Dodge—L. D. Havighurst. | 1,174) 1,278] 831} 1,124 ot 32 432 
Sheldon—A. F. Schuldt-.......... a 982| 1,236 724 970 1 1 40 541 
Sioux City—F. G. Bean.. O29 1483 TiAl 265 1 41 300 
Gonference slotalles = tee 4,267| 5,689] 3,134] 4,473 1 Si S22 2015. 
‘ nf 
we Se en peters es eee es 1,411 911 691| 1,389 4 30 377 
Davenport—H. Grant... 1,178| 1,246 814| 1,170 1 500 
Dubuque—H. H. Dill.......... 1,063 894 409 651 1 6 31 681 
Waterloo—E, A. Baker.. 1,583] 1,900} 1,051) 1,529 4 34 748 
Conference Total -.... e235 we 49D Lz, 9 Ones 39 2 14 95| 2,306 
TREE NY WGN EN | Pate es er rere a pear Se EN 19,572| 18,961] 12,320| 18,074 10 21| 561| 12,396 
DETROIT AREA—Raymond J. Wade 
Ges ehimoh a agente th Hag eae 1,566] 1,519] 1,055] 1,126 74) 1,752 
Detroit—W. E. Harrison... | 3,776| 3,413) 2,206) 2,326 2 31 
Flint—W. C. Donald-........ 1E7 25) ees o0 757) + 1;210 & 2 82 911 
Marquette—John Meredith... x 720| . 861 321 477 5 23 380 
Port Huron—C. G. Phillips. | 1,040} 1,005 605 763 3 55 848 
Saginaw-Bay—F. M. Field. me te 7 ee SOS 576 754 2 1 65| 1,226 
Poniersice Dotalee oa ee ees 9,982} 10,031] 5,520] 6,656 6 11) 330) 55117 
CORES PERE REE IBY OWwenS:ccc0ccsnsecess 1,801] 1,343] 1,094) 1,076 5 53} 1,528 
Big Rapids—B. A. Hahn......... ; 839 879 523 we 11 
Grand Rapids—E. H. Babbitt | ala 1,308 975 1,021 1 68| 1,238 
Grand Traverse—L. J. Nevins... Fa 495 489 270 280 1 4 22 424 
Kalamazoo—R. B. Spurlock... | 1,286] 1,876 860 984 2 53 21 984 
Conference Total —............ S| 55892\" 5,895) 3,722), 3,797 4 23 164| 4,174 
[Aseaw otal ge eee eee at 15,874] 15,926] 9,242] 10,453 10 34] 494] 9,291 
INDIANAPOLIS AREA—Titus Lowe | 
i ference 
Eeeicciineianew. Gre Patricke eres 1,123 602 440 512 1 4 32 421 
Columbus—E. E. Aldrich...... Set stil e1s096 370 602 5 67 778 
Evansvilie—C. A. Shake 1,407 933 733} 845 1 86 692 
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North Central Jurisdiction 
Indianapolis—J. F. Edwards 2,38/\\ 1h 2L9" 1,526) 1,200 6 34] 1,283 
ew Albany—H. R. 1,105} 1,219 443 597 1 1 54, 962 
Rushville—R. E. 1,322 748 426 685 1 4 47 501 
Vincennes—S. W. Robinson Isha le bee Keyt 334 561 2 103 650 
Conference Total 9,788| 7,011] 4,272] 5,002 3 23| 426] 5,287 
North Indiana Conference 
Fort Wayne— 15S 1,583 841 911 34 455 
Kokomo—F. E. 1,357 1,223 754 926 1 1 63 912 
Muncie—B. M. 1,526) 1,259 848 869 4 46 276 
Richmond—E. J. Wickersham.. 1,248} 1,251 694 619 1 75 840 
Wabash—E. R. Garrison......... 1,280| 1,417 711 808 2 
Warsaw—C. G. Yeomans 1,369| 1,226 761 869 30 37 
Conference: Total atse sen er eae 8,293] 7,959] 4,609] 5,002 2 Z|) 248). 2,520 
Northwest Indiana Conference 
Crawfordsville—W. N. Whear.. 1,329 975 630 645 2 73 923 
Greencastle—B. E. Horn......... 1,370| 1,206 800 642 3 24 532 
Lafayette—E, E. Franklin. USSG oes 618 701 2 71 998 
South Bend—E. B. Martin. 2,099| 2,560) 1,086] 1,523 ao 42 977 
Conference Total ......... 6,184| 6,263] .3,134| 3,511 4 5 210} 3,430 
PAS eat Lota liicaccctssctsecensceneraier ennui 24,265| 21,233| 12,015] 13,515 9 35 884] 11,237 
OHIO AREA—H. Lester Smith 
North-East Ohio Conference 
PARP OLI—s Wid Det OTH t acy ncese sack core scectcos plese een, Ax2051 2075) 1037), 15405 i i 22 490 
Cambridge—A. A. Hunter. 2.128) 1,178) 569 922 2 6 93} 1,482 
Canton—W. W. Dietrich 2,408} 1,555} 1,100) 1,240 1 3 47| 1,340 
Cleveland—J. W. Flynn.... 2,777| 1,829| 1,629) 1,593 1 1 Byles alex) 
Mansfield—J. D. Green..... 2,541] 1,420] 1,080) 1,389 1 109| 1,436 
Norwalk—H. J. Thompson.. 1,603} 1,200 710 870 55 873 
Steubenville—P. L. Carter... 25055) y25002 920 870 3 1 CYAl Shi) 
Youngstown—E. R. Romig Ab ag 2,205| 1,047) 1,062 63} 1,856 
Conferences Total Siresceteeeee ee 18,096] 13,574| 8,092] 9,361 8 13 508] 11,539 
Ohio Conference 
Chillicothe—H. E. Bright.........000..0.c00. 2,223| 1,186 764 914 2 31 
Cincinnati—I. E. Miller. 1,869 924] 1,083 862 2 30 
Columbus—J. T. Alton... 2,698) 1,968} 1,852] 1,708 
Dayton—J. W. Danford.. 1,842] 1,236 948| 1,412 1 Bis 5) 
Defiance—W. C. Hickey. 1,604| 1,514 657 596 i 46 452 
Lima—John Versteeg ......... 22 des 04) 846] 1,009 1 72\ 2,000 
Portsmouth—E, E. Fowler.... 1,590} 1,318 462 713 4 2 BB 2A! 
Springfield—R. V. Johnson.. 2OST iy dh252 747 886 Z) 65| 1,288 
Toledo—F. B. McIntosh........ 2,172} 1,425; 1,006} 1,070 64| 1,500 
Wilmington—E. F. Andree.. 1,701) 1,001 679 782 2 2 69} 1,325 
Zanesville—S. M. Ingmire. 15957 812 585 694 3 36) 1,227 
Conference Total .......... 21,828] 13,940} 9,629| 10,646 9 18 493} 10,775 
Areaa Totalltsiine eee ie) eee 39,924] 27,514] 17,721] 20,007 17 31] 1,001] 22,314 
SAINT PAUL AREA-Ralph S. Cushman | 
Dakota Conference 
Northern—B. As—Davis.22¢..2-cc-.0.cecccesecss oe, 1,142] 1,017 889 2 46 408 
Southern—W. R. Peterson. 1,098 490 749 «3 
Western—R. A. Hallett... 397 236 320 2 2 28 385 
Conferences Totalie senna ee 2,637} 1,743] 1,958 2 7 74 793 
Minnesota Conference 
Mankato—C. W. Speac....... 1,319] 1,143 557 725) 4 37 466 
St. Paul—E. C. Parish...... Lol 75076 568 908 1 1 24 348 
Winona—W., A. Korfhage... 1,099 995 496 651 43 538 
GConterenced! otalize.. te ane, 3,593] 3,214] 1,621] 2,284 1 5 104} 1,352 
North Dakota Conference : 
Eastern—C. L. Wallace............0.....--0-0.-- 585 506 296 483 2 6 309 
Northern—E, O. Grunstead.. 413 463 84 D5 1 19 291 
Southern—F, G. Norris........00..220..40000000--. 308 391 119 213 2 24 400 
Conference.lotalas creck ei 1,306] 1,360 499 811 5 6 43) 1,000 
Northern Minnesota Conference 
Duluth—Oo Ga Dittese.)-, Noes crescteces 978 980 516 522 1 8 25 560 
Fergus Falls—A. A. Stave. a 644 668 334 408 1 32 546 
Litchfield—E, B. Cooney... 711 728 306 358 2 44 447 
Minneapolis—P. J. Snyder. 1.745), 153221)" 19076) 15226 341 1,190 
Conferences Totaleeie.. 2 eee 4,078} 3,698] 2,232) 2,514 2 10 135 2.743 
Area. Total: coe o en esi eer 11,228] 10,909] 6,095} 7,567 10 28| 356 5/888 
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North Central Jurisdiction | 
WISCONSIN AREA—Schuyler E. Garth* 
West Wisconsin Conference 
Central—R. H. Gee 1,210 332 557, 2 81 298 
Northern—F. AB Jordan... = 982 568 594 2 4 22 306 
Southern—J. P. Newell... : 1,422 685 819 3 24 110 
Conference Total 3,614} 1,585] 1,970 7 4 127 714 
Wisconsin Conference 
Appleton—T. J. Reykdal......u.2..... 1,622 621 885 rT 63] 1,110 
ilwaukee—J. M. Buxton...... A 1,795} 1,416} 1,478 1 376 
Watertown—R. B. Sheppard.. 1,373 652 696 2 1 10 212 
Conference Total ......-..... 4,790| 2,689} 3,059 2 3 73| 1,698 
Areaplotallies ce ator 8,404) 4,274] 5,029 9 7 200} 2,412 
__ JURISDICTION TOTAL 130, 897| 78,110} 95,701 79 181] 4,448] 82,202 
South Central Jurisdiction 
ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA— 
Paul E. Martin 
Little Rock Conference 
Arkadelphia—R. B. Moore............-....-2-0- 546 610 601 40 616 
Camden—Arthur Terry ....... I 846 690| 1,017 1 41} 1,027 
Little Rock—E. C. Rule..... 15530 | slesG6Zmdy 750 4 44} 2,303 
Monticello—T. T. McNeal... 693 443 579 1 44 786 
Pine Bluff—F. R. Harrison. 741 691 706 15 450 
Prescott—V. W. Harrell........ 554 474 505 4 42} 1,102 
Texarkana—A. J. Christie... a 652 345 683 4 300 
ConterencemLotal eee. eae eee 6,238] 5,562} 4,620] 5,844 14 226| 6,584 
Louisiana Conference 
Alexandria—R. R. Branton...............4...... 710 792)|\- 1,363] 1,262 2 617 
Baton Rouge—V. D. Morris.. | 1,045} 1,301) 1,259} 1,744 6 61} 1,730 
Lake Charles—H. A. Gibbs. 902} 1,194] 1,360] 1,405 43 548 
Monroe—H. M. Johnson..... 821 890} 1,264] 1,447 1 36} 1,100 
New Orleans—H. L. Johns. 883) 1,058] 1,484] 1,540 34] 1,211 
Ruston—Louis Hoffpauir —...... 965 839 916} 1,194 1 52 782 
Shreveport—A. M. Freeman... all SEA AOSO) abe) Shai) aa 2 1 55 770 
Conterencesmotaleeeee te ceeterseree: 6,552| 7,154] 8,791] 10,107 12 1 281] 6,758 
North Arkansas ene 
Barele ar Be Wilford Sock oars cece n es 572 650 463 587 6 32} 1,286 
Conway—H. ” Lewis...... as 876] 1,153 643 761 13 40 
eine cH: Hook.. so 586 770 635 805 7 33) 1,156 
Fort Smith—C. R. Culver..... | 1,041) 1,148 744} 1,020 6 60} 1,347 
rae tore C. Johnson.. met 638 828 607 843 2 35 923 
Jonesboro—J. A. Gatlin......... on 705| 1,125 798 809 8 1,800 
Paragould—R. E. Connell. 635 712 906 310 1 38 417 
Searcy—H. H. Griffin. 651 989 585 Weg 8 61) 1,421 
Conference Total —.... CAV Hes EESIS Gea 51 299) 8,350 
INGEN NRE ee Se eS ear g rede 18,494; 20,091] 18,792] 21,808 Wid 1} 806} 21,692 
DALLAS AREA—Charles C. Selecman 
North Texas Conference | 
Dallag—— bye Acw Sd dintrecseeeserereneseeeecee= ess 2,518} 2,415] 4,156] 4,042 3 38] 3,105 
Denton—W. ae Hite.......... 4 782 472 705 817 1 39} 1,204 
Greenville—J. M. Connally 724 595 587 974 7 Seip alplspl 
AS aap H. Russell. 595 606 744 801 2 38) 1,316 
Paris—H. C. Hoy........... 809| 1,001 554 725) 6 44| 2,168 
Sherman—E. ye >atton......... 753 657 548 694 4 45 780 
Sulphur Springs—T. L. Miller. 790 400 635 693 1 18) 1,129 
Witchita Falls—Bolton Boone 842 654 4 sail fs) 21 759 
Conference Total —....0.....2......-- 7,813} 6,800] 8,871] 9,921 24 276| 11,612 
Northwest Texas Conference 
Abilene—O. W. Carter...............- 44 734 761 867 1,283] 1 568 
Amarillo—E. D. Landreth... . 861 863} 1,117] 1,386 2 25} 1,458 
Clarendon—T. M. Johnston. 563 646 61 683 1 35] 1,000 
Lubbock—J. O. Haymes... 879) 15073) 15799) 1,278 4 33] 2,016 
Perryton—J. B. McReynolds.. : 384 681 727 713 1 26| 1,038 
Plainview—W. C. Hinds... 0-0 688 590 999 873 1 32 630 
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Stamford—S/), Hy Youngs: 2 .c.....ce-s-0)se0escexe 474| 340 543 715 22 263 
Sweetwater—O. P. C zi 810 551 934 893 914 
Vernon—W. M. Pearce 524 450 591 724 33 909 
Conference Total -... | 5,917} 5,955} 8,189} 9,048 10 206| 8,796 
FArearilotalinc tec: srt eveceneetemae ss att ccceatemtoecn 13,730 12% 755| 17,060} 18,969 34 482| 20,408 
South Central Jurisdiction . | | 
HOUSTON AREA—A. Frank Smith 
Central Texas Conference 
Brownwood—A. S. Gafford-................- os 603 762 653 939 %) 44 840 
Cisco—W. H. Cole......-.....-... A 432 $15 476 718 20 201 
Cleburne—C. H. Cole............. ral 587 463 617 696 1 34 558 
Corsicana—F. A. Pier aes s 588 423 636 719 1 36 462 
Fort Worth—W. aT zsccee weal 25a55) 1,848} 2,359] 25836 1 44 633 
Gatesville—Floyd % oe sik 402 469 432 529 5 50 500 
Georgetown—R. C. Edward6..ccssscs-0-. 543 853 622 710 348 
Waco—C. C. Henson..............-- ae 914 713} 1,027) 1,384 3 1| 33 1,041 
Waxahachie—R. J. LaPrade... aS 631 330 660 677 35 400 
Weatherford—P. E. Riley... re $15 477 576 860 1 30 320 
Conference Total ......... 7,470} 6,853} 8,058] 10,068 14 2 326| 5,303 
Southwest Mexican Conference | 
Northern —F i Hs Sotola ie kacn ene, 225 470 84 120 3 250 
Adc a Venegas a 225 550 51 114 2 27 275 
Western—J. W. Daniel...... 117 237 42 54 1 2 6 1007 
Conference Total 567) alye57) Ud, 288 6 2 33 425 
Southwest Texas Conference 
WATS tint Ito Bys p CU Tes ercc es ese ae cee eeeeeeaors 15279)\) 1,389) 95669) 25217 5 50] 2,177 
Corpus Christi—John Deschner.. Z| 939) 1,042} 1,365) 1,466 23) 1,118 
Kerrville—J. R. Hilliard... af 674 857 769| 1,051 5 1 44 871 
McAllen—C. E. Marshall..... 911) *1,165| 1,413} 1,717, 1 36 890 
San Angelo—F. H. Hamner. 808 739 998) 1,201 1 1 33} 1,097 
San Antonio—J, R. Spann... ry OCR Ak eae AAs 2 73 
Conferences Totalie® 22. 2k ee 6,043] 6,914} 8,359] 9,835 13 3 186| 6,890 
Texas Conference | 
Beaumont—J. W. Mills... 22.2... seeeeeee 1,388} 1,554] 1,690] 1,861 
Bryan—Stewart Clendenin... cae 675 727 842 887 2 
Galveston—D, L. Landrum. 953) 21,321) 278351885 5 41| 1,342 
Houston—Guy ae Maes Spseete 2,265| 2,786) 3,250] 4,250 3 36} 2,051 
Huntsville—J. M. Gordon..... 617 542 706 785} 1 
ene D. Lemons... 795 989 862 945 1 1 57 
ane View toured) Vivion ..... 1,088 926} 1,170) 1,599 1 38 800 
Nacogdoches—J. W. Mills, Jr... 670 711 830 0 11 3 $1 661 
Texarkana—Mark Magers ... 965 826 923! 1,080 3 2 50 900 
Tyler—R. E. Goodrich, S ROUGE TSG) 918] 1,122 2 Si e517 
Conference Total 10,426] 11,517) 12,521] 15,354 29 6 324) 7,271 
Arearilotaly mecvescs. : --! 24,506] 26,541] 29,115] 35,545 62 13 869] 19,889 
| | 
KANSAS-NEBRASKA AREA— | 
W. C. Martin 
Central Kansas Conference 
Colby—Nelson Gardner ....22....2....-0000 Be 903} 1,052 560 684 3 5 67 701 
Concordia—W. W. Owen............—- soos 797 872 435 553 4 6 45 300 
Dodge SATE R. Throckmorton............. 987| 1,209 ASS AGE 2 33 789 
Hutchinson—J. S. Ploughe............. «| 1,331) 1,194) 1,058) 4,304 50} 1,205 
Salina—-ON Bs Volkland aa oe ace: 1,056} 1,132 842 971 1 2 47 793 
Wichita—R. A. Hunt....... cost yO LO le dO OZ a 724| 2.006 1 1 41) 1,056 
Winfield—C. C. Brown... as 913 629 616 832 i) 53 694 
Conferences lotalii icc teccrescceceerctsacseeet 7,806| 7,485} 6,003] 7,631, 9 21 336} 5,538 
Kansas Conference | 
Emporia—Frank H. Ebright.................... 1,062 888 772 844 5 53 400 
Independence—A, E, Kirk... “A 1,278) 1,048] 1,529 6 84) 1,146 
Kansas City—A. L. Ryan...... Se 1,367} 1,005} 1,200 il 1,100 
Ottawa—G, M. Boicourt.. noe 956} 1,129 993 1 6 65) 1,064 
ponent Less Miller ...... ae 1,381} 1,083] 1,760 64; 1,015 
onference. :lotall .nsaficko wea 5,870], 5,037] 6,326 8 11 266| 4,725 
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Nebraska Conference 
Beatrice—S, B, Thomas......2..0.22...0.000- 1,034 924 485 558 1 4 23 296 
Hastings—A. V. Hunter.. . 954 772 671 782 8 52 744 
Holdrege—M. C. Smith.... 888 926 541 637 a2 23 751 
Kearney—R. N. Spooner IETS 1 a3 4 955 939 6 38 903 
Lincoln—F. E. Pfoutz...... 1,096] 1,117 905| 1,152 8 32 157 
Norfolk—E, E. Jackman..... 1,015 985 576 686 6 31 297 
Northwest—H. C. Sandall. 684 909 484 697 2 1 24 596 
Omaha—A, A. Brooks..... 1,264| 1,330} 1,025] 1,104 2 4 45 996 
Conference Total .... .| 8,086 8,097 5,642] 6,555 5 49 268) 4,740 
TArearOtal vestancccecnsccson teeter ectians 22,559| 21 "452 16,682] 20,512 22 81 870] 15,003 
South Central Jurisdiction 
OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA— 
W. Angie Smith 
East Oklahoma Conference 
Cushing—A. on Goleman tecccseeseesceessre San 802| 1,005 966| 1,417 1 37 721 
Durant—J. C. Curry........... % dar nn 651 959 693 932 3 22 571 
Meaiiecey: EB. Bowers............-2.-.-- ie 789 920 714; 1,018 3 30 400 
Muskogee—Ben Sturdivant as 812) 1,134 TTS, 3 54; 1,094 
Tulsa—Virgil Alexander........ 1,164; 1,667} 1,529} 1,901 1 30 541 
Vinita—W. L. Blackburn. 4 654 803 641 807 1 1 48 750 
Gonferencerlotall! ese nea eee eee 4,872| 6,488] 5,300} 7,227 12 1 221| 4,077 
Indian Mission 
Central——Jo Hs), WOW.6i.. 5, ccsetzecscanssccseccemsacee- 104 81 16 66 2 2 154 
Eastern—Forbis Durant -... 91 97 17 18 5 21 
Western—D. D. Etchieson. pau 66 206 20 80 4 2 15 74 
Conferences Lotal eet tier ete 261 384 53 164 6 4 20 249 
New Mexico Conference ‘ 
Albuquerque—Ira L. Morgan.................. 507 884 865] 1,273 2 21 660 
Clovis—M. L. Sims......0....2... s 508 988 865] 1,014 1 35; 1,050 
El Paso—L. L. Evanse............ 717 813 950} 1,233 4 23 220 
Pecos Valley—A. C. Douglas I 615 877 950] 1,354 2 25 428 
Gonterences Lotales. oe ee 2,347| 3,562} 3,630] 4,874 9 104| 2,358 
West Oklahoma ac oslcs price 
Ardmore—T. M. Moore.............-..:--sse-000--0=: 625 700 Sm 880 A 30 500 
Clinton—E. abs Jorns... 749 935 619 795 2 50} 1,050 
Elk City—E. B. Bowen... 790 882 605 803 He 38) 1,401 
Enid—G. Lemuel Fenn. 989| 1,260 738 988 50] 1,050 
Lawton—E. C. Hicks............ 885 962 885] 1,033 2 ot 900 
Oklahoma City—R. J. Smith-_.. 1,881} 1,939| 2,644) 2,831 2 3 46} 2,791 
Woodward—G. A. Parkhurst... 531 669 293 551 1 40} 1,002 
Conference Total ...............- | 6,450] 7,347] 6,335] 7,881 13 3 285| 8,694 
Areae total son len eee rea 13,930} 17,781] 15,318] 20,146 40 8} 630] 15,378 
ST. LOUIS AREA—lIvan Lee Holt 
Missouri Conference 
Chillicothe-Richmond—D, K. Pegues...... 851 844 SS |e. 013 3 1 
Fayette—C. B. Galatas........-...cccececseeeees 843 684 612 733 3 12 
Hannibal—M. S. Horn....... ee 900 618 385 673 2 48 647 
Kirksville—W. J. Wilcoxon... 1,101 600 624 541 2 1 39 446 
Maryville—J. W. Ward............ 810 784 591 818 5 2| 119} 1,000 
St. Joseph—W. H. Hackman.................. 807 644 540 741 1 49 824 
Corlference “Lotall nen al) Gyilay Ze NN SPety/ 4,519] 16 16 255| 2,917 
Southwest Missouri Conference 
Carthage-Joplin—Ralph Roland................. 921 844 638 706 1 5 63 949 
Kansas City—F. C. Havighurst. 1 728 elec leat O77 els 507, 1 SS imal ssi 
Marshall—W. L. Perryman.............- am 748 528 510 682 3 4 58} 1,052 
Nevada-Harrisonville—E. L. Thomas... 859} 1,106 470 605 11 75) 1,442 
Sedalia—H. S. Anglin... as 951 608 378 733 2 2 54 814 
Springfield—E. D. Baker 1,005 664 725 758 3 59 1,020 
Conikrence Total me 6,212} 5,461] 4,398] 4,991; 18] 14] 344] 6,788 
Saint Louis Conference 
Cape Girardeau—R. C. Holliday...........-. 794 801 495 651 il 51 1,004 
Farmington—S. B. Edmondson... a 779 377 396 570 3 1 8 302 
Jefferson City—H. P. Hunter.... 850 692 640 730 1 36 800 
Poplar Bluff—E. E. White... 697 535 452 490 2 96) 1,035 
Rolla—G. W. Harris.............. 606 615 387 449 3 25 490 
St. Louis—B. L. Schubel 2,227| 1,764) 1,771) 1,857 30) 1,255 
eon eed Totals se nscce mH 5S 953 4, 784 4, 141 4, 747 9 2 206 4,886 
Avéand otal se eee SH i), 477| 14,419} 11, "806 14, 257 43 32 805] 14,591 
Mee EBICTION TO WATS eee ee 110,696|113,039 108, 7731131,237| 278 135] 4,462|106,961 
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Western Jurisdiction 


CALIFORNIA AREA—James C. Baker 
California Conference 


Fresno—N. A. Christensen...............----..-+. 1,019] 1,573 
Oakland—Recter W. Johnson.. 1,618} 1,926 
Redwood-Shasta—C. M. Julian 574 706 
Sacramento-Nevada—A. R. Goozee.. 839} 1,172 
San Francisco—R. E. Wilson...... 1,518} 1,822 

Conference Lotalle ee 5,568| 7,199 


California Oriental Provisional Contarence 
BE diwia tS ee ete oeres eae ncn coca va ce otcoenoteeneeeress 
Western Jurisdiction 


Hawaii Mission 
Wi Elm by Sttereetacn scr cveesy creccee seer sscesessascomercas 


Latin American Provisional Conference | 


Oude wo 


26 


43 


‘108 
330 


phd 0d Bh bg oe eee re ay 200 152 
pase Fe rate Provisional Conference | 
ICH ATOSON S..oosescecscesnaseeseoecscocecestenss 9 
Sones California-Arizona Conference 
Arizona—F. S. Williams.-.....................--. 1,418} 2,062 
Long Beach—Paul F. Huebner... = 3,527| 4,384 
Los Angeles—Calvin E, Holman. 3,682] 4,038 
Pasadena—Leonard Oechsli ...... Q122 |e o5 
San Diegd—A. J. Hughes... 2,062) 3,044 
Conference Total -~......... = ; 12,811} 15,901 
Area Total a ccieie tinvesees ces nere serene 18,588] 23,282 
DENVER AREA—Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Colorado Conference 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo—R. O. Gilpin... 952| 1,441 
Denver-Grand Junction—R. C. Baker... 1,622| 2,071 
Greeley—J. L. Spargo es 1,148 992 
Gonference Total weak e rseceress eae 3,722} 4,504 
Montana Conference 
Glacier Park—M. E. Van de Mark........... 379 626 
Yellowstone—Reuben Dutton a 482 546 
Wonlerencem Lotal mes secrten tet otees 861{ 1,172 
Utah Mission | 
Salt Lake—W. E. Blackstock................. | 232 227 
Wyong State Conference 
rontier—Howard L. Elston..................-.. 633 604 
TaN EWG WY EY US te Bt re er ee ev ae ene ae 5,448} 6,507 
PORTLAND AREA—Bruce R. Baxter* 
Alaska Mission | 
(Cd Bae Tyrie See So ee ee Sop ee Ry a 113] 
[Idaho Conference 
Eastern—G. G. Roseberry..............-.---00+-++ 285 474 
Western—H. G. McCallister ; 529 520 
Conterencemlotalie... 814 994| 
Oregon Conference 
Cascade—Oliver J. Gill.......2...e...seeeeeeeeeees 401 836 
Portland—H. G. Goodsell... i 1,051] 1,485 
Salem—Roy A. Fedje..... 922) 1,080 
@outerencemMlotal= nats ree 2,374| 3,401 
Pacific Northwest gonictence 
Puget Sound—J. E. Milligan................ 521 794 
Seattle-Tacoma—C. K. Mahoney , 1309 sel olo) 
Spokane—H. E. Bashoc........... 663 889 
Vancouver—W. C. Bowman..... 493 750 
Walla Walla—F. L. Pedersen.................. 714 884 
Conferences: otalt-e ee nn eee 3,700| 4,632 
Are an hotalle: ee en een eee 6,888] 9,140 
MURALS CeO Neos Ae 30,924| 38,929 


Doe 


29 
17 
46 


am 


42 
37 
38 


117 


| 
30 
31 


34 
54 


149 
312 
935 


* Deceased. 
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Church School 
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Recapitulation | | | | | 
Northeastern Jurisdiction . 130,165|114,244] 57,556] 74,957| 94] 296] 4,382) 67,554 
Southeastern Jurisdiction . 162,009|121,376|114,349|132,444 235 85| 7,374|151,057 
Central Jurisdiction ... 25,690] 31,279| 10,646] 8,188] 61] 149] 1,958] 22,300 
North Central Jurisdiction. 149,528/130,897| 78,110] 95,701 79| 181] 4,448] 82,202 
110,696|113,039|108,773|131,237| 278] 135] 4,462]/106,961 
30,566| 30,464] 30,924] 38,929 58|  99| 935] 28,875 
Rota eee. hols oo eka meen 608,654|/541,299|400,358|481,456| 805]  945/23,559]458,949 


Total received on Confession of Faith 


Total received by Transfer 


Grand Total—Domestic 


Soin ca ce sabe Suto tadspuadnss aanas “euaeastebepava Pusat nease ts Sere seuseenaneacnetndnereceake Secaees 541,299 
Bate oot wanna eae oot ce een tenetduna once ian dase \werda donc ducastusverss ecguncancuaesteennseeceanenn crane sores 481,456 


OR RET neti tere 7 ee BS A), eae hi Ted Bem cabin oe ae ee ae 1,022,755 
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CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 
Provisional Central Conference—Paul N. Garber 
PANISt Tia Ti PME ISS toms tie ecgre rot ee see ceca ete Hs Joerg Due oll Se oeee stot pamaeee ee was eee 41 2 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF SECRETARIES 
TO THE . 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Dear Fellow Workers: 


The Council of Secretaries exists by authority and under mandate of the Gen- 
eral Conference. The reasons for the existence of the Council, with a summary of 
its functions and the general pattern of its plan of procedure, are stated in Para- 
graph 751 of the Discipline. 

A co-ordinated plan for World Service cultivation was formulated and put into 
operation during the quadrennium. Through this plan the Boards and Agencies 
seek to work together and to make a united approach to the Church in World 
Service cultivation. In this connection careful consideration was given to the type 
and quality of literature being mailed out. During this quadrennium a secretary 
from one of the several World Service Agencies has been assigned to each of the 
33 Episcopal Areas to work with the Bishop, the District Superintendents and 
Pastors of that Area in the Cultivation of World Service. 

Recently a District Superintendent from each Episcopal Area appointed by 
the Bishop met with the Council of Secretaries and planned for the cultivation and 
promotion of World Service. 

During the quadrennium, the Council has followed the plan of cultivation of 
World Service jointly with the Bishops, District Superintendents, and Pastors, as 
authorized by the General Conference. The experience of the last two quadrenniums 
has demonstrated the wisdom of this disciplinary plan. Thus far, each year of the 
present quadrennium has shown:a substantial increase over the giving of the preced- 
ing year. The minimum goal, 10% increase on the World Service Giving of $5,439,- 
296.01 for 1943-44, set by the 1944 General Conference, has been reached and passed 
as follows: 


Oa Aa ae Me I Vote ANG ANE) Cn Sey ie $5,803,048.75 
TOMSAG ea rieteeteatiie CMa! ges 6,284,285.56 
TICE V0 Wand clea ek eee htt UNO tonea 6,453,112.32 


The spirit of co-operation and the general morale of our people has steadily in- 
creased during this upward trend. 

During the quadrennium the Council of Secretaries has averaged meeting five 
times each year for the purpose of creating literature and plans for the promotion of 
World Service and Conference Benevolences. 

The following have served as Chairman of the Council during the quadrennium: 
1944-45, John Q. Schisler; 1945-46, A. T. MclIlwain; 1946-47, H. W. McPherson; 
1947-48, Harry Denman. Corliss P. Hargraves has rendered unusual service as our 
secretary during the quadrennium. 

This has been another great quadrennium for Methodism. Local churches 
generally have been busy, and rightly so, taking care of local needs, raising money 
for property improvements, paying debts, etc. The Crusade for Christ, that super 
program of our church, has marched along on schedule time. With its special 
emphasis year by year, it has set a new record not only in the $27,000,000 paid, 
instead of the once considered staggering goal of $25,000,000, but in the greatly 
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increased service rendered throughout the world in its most critical needs. Individ- 
ually and collectively in the Council, all Secretaries of World Service Agencies have 
given continuous co-operation in this program. It is gratifying to know that World 
Service, during the Crusade years, has maintained its expanded program. 

While we rejoice in great appreciation of what has been done, we have constantly 
been reminded that “greater things than these shall ye do” when, as a church, we 
are consumed with a great passion to serve and begin seriously to match the yet 
unmeasured resources and possibilities of The Methodist Church against a world 
dying, least of all physically, for the adequate application of the power of God unto 
its full salvation. The Council operates on the basic philosophy that Methodists 
should support the authorized program of the church. The great causes represented 
by various World Service Boards and Agencies, established by the General Confer- 
ence as a major part of the total program of the church, are best supported by the 
regular, systematic giving of our total constituency. Sporadic or spasmodic giving, 
based on special needs and emotional appeals, has its value and at a time of unusual 
crisis may be the best procedure. No one can say that the present unprecedented 
world situation did not warrant the Crusade for Christ, nor can we have anything 
but the greatest appreciation of the response of our people to this challenge. When 
all is said, however, the fact remains that a well-organized program of regular giving 
is the only safe policy. The Council of Secretaries proceeding on this basic principle 
planned a systematic nation-wide church-by-church study of World Service and 
Conference benevolence giving. Never before had such a survey been made. 

This general study, which was placed on the Council’s calendar for 1947 at its 
meeting September 8, 1946, and which became the major part of the year’s promotion, 
had been preceded by a careful study of a sample district. This sample clearly 
indicated the need of such a general review. With carefully revised blanks, and 
other necessary material, this work was launched, using the various Secretaries of 
the Boards and Agencies assigned to areas for the quadrennium as contact men. 
This study became a vital part of the Crusade Stewardship Year, with the full 
co-operation of the Board of Lay Activities. At its October meeting the Council 
requested the Board of Missions and Church Extension to assign Dr. Karl Quimby 
to be director of this work, giving full time to this cause beginning November 1, 
1946, and continuing through May 31, 1948. This was done. This study became the 
serious business of the total church and proceeded with general co-operation until 
completed. Dr. Quimby gave most valuable leadership and direction, with all Secre- 
taries co-operating to tRe limit. 

It is not possible in this brief report to give details of findings, hence only 
general results of the study can be mentioned. In general, it brought information 
that will be of value for many years in every district and church that makes an 
honest effort to know the facts, and will use the findings to improve the present 
situation. The mechanics of this study provided that one copy of all the completed 
church surveys be sent by the District Superintendents, not later than February 
15, 1947, to a committee at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, under the expert guidance of 
Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, of Garrett Biblical Institute. The committee tabulated the 
surveys and sent a copy of the findings to the Bishop, District Superintendents, and 
the Cultivator of the Area, Conferences, and Districts for which he was responsible. 
The large on-time response was very gratifying and the work generally proceeded to 
the conclusion of the plan on schedule. According to last available data, 483 districts 
reported, not all of which have a sufficient number of individual church returns to 
warrant the tabulation of findings. District meetings and such local plans as seemed 
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necessary were included, as were materials, leaflets, etc., needed to properly carry 
the movement to a successful conclusion. This general service included material for 
an every“member canvass in churches where that was advisable. One of. the 
most important facts revealed was that 50% of the members of our church do not 
make any contribution to benevolences. While more contribute to the current 
support of the church, this study revealed evidence of a complete lack of concern 
on the part of a large number of our members who make no contribution either to 
the local budget or to the benevolences. “A gift from every Methodist for World 
Service during the month of May” was a special one-time-goal. We have as the 
steady undergirding of our total program of promotion the all-time goal of every 
member of The Methodist Church a regular systematic contributor to World Service 
and Annual Conference Benevolences. This objective needs new emphasis now in 
particular for the good of the souls of the million plus new members added to our 
church in the Year of Evangelism in the Crusade for Christ program. 


Sensing the importance of “Audio-Visual Materials” as a means of cultivation, 
the Council has taken two important steps in this area. It co-operated in the forma- 
tion of the Methodist Audio-Visual Committee and in the formation of the Protestant 
Film Commission, with a full-time employed secretary. We are co-operating with 
other denominations in producing a motion picture on the Christian ministry and 
one on the race problem. We have produced a film strip dealing with the every- 
member canvass. We co-operated with the Protestant Film Commission in produc- 
ing the motion picture film, “Beyond Our Own.” The Council made arrangements 
with the Methodist Publishing House to distribute this film for us. At the present 
time The Publishing House has 70 prints of this picture, available through its 13 
branches, which are being used continuously. 

We believe that this picture with its message of Evangelism, Missions and Stew- 
ardship will increase the giving to World Service and Conference Benevolences. 


We have produced a directory of Methodist service projects each year during 
the quadrennium, for information on various types of part-time and full-time service 
for young people. These books are most interesting and complete. Thousands of 
copies are being used. 

Through the Board of Missions and Church Extension, the Council has been 
co-operating in an endeavor to open a Frequency Modulation key radio station and 
possible radio chain. Much attention has been given to this, but we are not yet 
ready to make a final report. 

We instituted a public speaking contest for youth preparing their own speeches 
on World Service themes submitted by the Secretaries of the various agencies. 
The preliminary contests in churches, districts, Conferences, Areas, and Jurisdictions, 
which are to issue in finals at this General Conference, have been held. We are 
greatly heartened by the number of participants and the high type of orations 
delivered. This plan of education holds great promise for those who hear as well 
as those who speak, and carries with it scholarship awards to attend one of the educa- 
tional institutions related to the Board of Education. Most of our colleges and 
‘universities will co-operate in making possible this support. 

The Council of Secretaries conducts a Service Department for the denomination 
at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. This department mails annually literally 
millions of pieces of literature, letters, and other materials ordered by our pastors. 
The department is so effectively conducted as to win wide comment across the 
church. This efficiency is due in a major way to Mr. Jesse I. Gibson, its director, who 
deserves the whole-hearted thanks not only of us, but of the entire denomination, 
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Sky-rocketing costs of the work carried on by World Service Agencies at home 
and abroad, especially in war-devastated countries, make necessary a substantial 
increase in funds even to maintain the present level of service. Resources must 
be available to hold the lines, but unless we can greatly augment the program 
generally, another opportunity, the greatest in the history of the Christian movement, 
will go by and the world at home and abroad will suffer an unprecedented spiritual 
relapse. 

We join with the entire church in a sense of great loss through the death of one 
of our Secretaries, Dr. William K. Anderson. 


This resume represents only part of the continuous program of cultivation carried 
on by the Council of Secretaries through the quadrennium in co-operation with others 
who share this responsibility. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Bishops, District Superintendents, Pas- 
tors and Lay Leaders who have worked night and day to achieve what has been 
done for increasing the giving to World Service and Conference Benevolences. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE COUNCIL OF SECRETARIES 
By: Harry Denman, President 
Earu R. Brown, Vice-president 
Corutss P. Harcraves, Secretary 
Tuomas B. Lvuaa, Treasurer 
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TuE Division oF ForEIGN MIssiIONsS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Church of 1948: 


In times like these it is well that we see in perspective the work entrusted to 
our care—a glance backward along the road over which we have come, a square 
look at the present, and an eye on the future. 


Postwar PROBLEMS 


The most important factor affecting our foreign missions during the quadren- 
nium was World War II, its close and the aftermath. The destruction of .property, 
the loss of life, the lowered morale and the utter confusion which have followed 
these terrible years are so vast as to pass our comprehension. Confusion in the 
mind of the individual and in government on all levels has naturally been reflected 
in the thinking of the Church. National aspirations, the granting of independence 
to the Philippines, India, Pakistan, Burma and similar aspirations in other fields 
naturally affect the Church. We can be thankful that the structural organization 
of The Methodist Church is suited to these times. We are an interracial and inter- 
national denomination. We have the basis for conducting our work under 
these changed conditions in the Central Conference system. If at any time it may 
be needed the Central Conference can be given less or increased power. 

The opening of the closed fields following the war revealed all this to us afresh 
and much more. The scarcity of materials together with high costs have made 
it impossible to do much more than begin the reconstruction and remodeling of 
destroyed buildings. More has been possible in the way of reconstructing life, 
building morale and giving needed rest and recreation to many of-our national 
Jeaders. What a blessing in this connection has been the Crusade for Christ recon- 
struction fund as well as the Crusade scholarships! Up to this time 68 nationals 
have been brought to this country for a period of study. Thousands of workers 
who have not been able to leave their home countries have been assisted from this 
same fund. To all of this must be added the help that has come from the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. Unfortunately the Division’s share of the 
Crusade for Christ Fund will not be ample to meet the demands that have been 
placed upon it either for the reconstruction of buildings or for the reinvigorating 
of the lives of Christian workers. Our best estimate indicates that at least $8,000,- 
000 additional funds will be needed for these purposes. 


RetuRN OF MISSIONARIES 


It would be hard to overemphasize the great satisfaction which the return of 
missionaries to the closed fields gave to the national workers. They have been 
welcomed with open arms. They have gone back to their fields in most cases well 
aware of the changed conditions, and they have fitted in as advisers, not as leaders, 
in the new program of the day that is dawning. Unfortunately their number is 
all too small. Recruiting of new missionaries was almost impossible during the 
war. Young ministers went into the chaplaincy, college graduates and especially 
young doctors were called to the colors. In the meantime, retirement, age, health 
and other causes have depleted the missionary force. In 1915 the general mission- 
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ary agencies of the three uniting churches had 1,315 missionaries. In January, 1941, 
there were 773 missionaries related to the Division of Foreign Missions, counting 
husband and wife as two. In January, 1948, we had 740 missionaries, including 
14 who have been commissioned, but who have not been sent to their new fields 
of service (exclusive of the Woman’s Division). Others are in course of training 
and still more are being recruited annually but not in sufficient numbers to restore 
completely the missionary staff. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


There is an even more serious consideration. While there has been a steady 
increase in World Service giving during the quadrennium it has not kept pace 
with the increased costs of doing our work. The total income of the Division from 
World Service on apportionment, from gifts, from specials and from all other sources 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1947, was $3,844,576.99. This is an increase 
of 49.02 per cent over the income of the fiscal year ending May 31, 1943. The marked 
increase in the cost of living throughout the world, the extremely high cost of trans- 
porting missionaries to and from the field, the out-of-hand inflation in countries 
like China more than absorbed all of this increased giving. The situation is so 
serious that in September, 1947, the Executive Secretary was instructed by the 
Division’s Executive Committee to send to the field only such new missionaries 
as could be supported by contributions of individuals and churches on a basis of 
specials credit. 

This is our condition in a time when the foreign missionary opportunities 
of the postwar period far exceed anything that the Church has ever experienced. 
The calls from every field are insistent and urgent. General Douglas MacArthur 
has pointed out these opportunities by the requests he has made for missionaries 
in Japan and Korea. Annual and Central Conferences are repeating the call. 
Correspondence to the office urges the sending of additional colleagues. Mission- 
aries returning from the fields sit at the desks of the Associate Secretaries almost 
in tears because of the scarcity of new workers. Many more nationals, both men 
and women, would enter the theological seminaries on the foreign fields for special 
training as Christian workers if there were more adequate facilities and more 
available scholarships. Schools of all grades from the primary to the college and 
university are overflowing, most of them enrolling twice as many students as the 
institutions were built to accommodate. All of the institutions in war-torn areas 
as well as many in other parts of the world are without adequate equipment. For 
example, Severance Medical College in Seoul, Korea, with four hundred students 
has one microscope. 

ProGRAM OF ADVANCE 


The Division of Foreign Missions has been preparing its program for this new 
day. In December, 1946, the Executive Secretary’s report pointed out the urgency 
under the rallying call Now Is the Time. In December, 1947, a definite program 
for advance was presented to the Division under the heading Look on the Fields. 
This program outlined the number and types of missionaries needed conference 
by conference. It indicated the additional funds that are needed for the work 
budget of each conference, and it showed in detail the types and numbers of build- 
ings with estimated costs that should be erected to enable us to carry out a pro- 
gram which will meet even a fraction of the opportunities of the present day. 
That program of advance was approved by the Division and the Board at its 
annual meeting in December, 1947. The Board also passed this advance program 
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to the General Commission on World Service and Finance for review and for 
presentation to the General Conference of 1948. The action of the General Con- 
ference and the response of the Church in the next four years will determine 
Methodism’s contribution to the solving of the problems faced by the Church in 
the next four years. Will we do our share in presenting the ideals of Christ and 
the Christian way to the world in order to meet ideologies of a vastly different 
character? Methodism must move out aggressively, optimistically and with vigor 
in the days ahead, or fail completely to meet these God-given opportunities. 


OVERSEAS WORK 
Let us pass in review the work in the foreign fields. 


Meruopism IN Europe AND NortH AFRICA 

Postwar Situation 

“Tt is now recognized that Europe is no longer Christian,” wrote Dr. J. Hutch- 
inson Cockburn in a recent document. Coming from the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction of Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of Churches, 
such a declaration challenges unusual attention. Dr. Cockburn continued: “ ... 
In the 19th and even into the 20th century the culture and tradition of Europe were 
Christian. . . . That day has gone, and Europe is threatened . . . with a civilization 
that will be neither Christian nor even humanitarian, nor democratic in any western 
sense.” However, he points out four signs in a troubled sky: (1) The churches in 
Europe have, in most cases, been shaken awake; (2) They are working together as 
never before in a spirit of mutual helpfulness; (3) From various countries are reports 
that never in their history has there been such an opportunity of preaching the 
gospel; (4) The formation in 1938 of the World Council of Churches. 


Election of Bishops 

In 1944 Dr. Paul N. Garber was elected as Bishop for the Geneva Area. Previous 
to his election he served as professor at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Theodor Arvidson was elected Bishop of the Northern Europe Central 
Conference, April, 1946. Before his election, he served as superintendent of the 
Methodist work in Sweden. 

In November, 1946, Dr. J..W. E. Sommer, president of the Theological Sem- 
inary in Frankfort a/m, was elected Bishop of the Germany Central Conference 
to succeed Bishop Otto Melle, who suffered a stroke in August 1946. Bishop 
Melle died March 26, 1947. 


Denmark 

The Methodist Church in Denmark came through the German occupation 
without serious damage to its properties or major disruption of its work. Danish 
Government War Insurance will care largely for what damage was done. Mem- 
bership of the Danish Methodist Church is approximately the same as in the last 
prewar year. The future is bright if the financial problems of the church can be 
solved. 


Norway 

The history of The Methodist Church in Norway during the recent war years 
proves that a church can grow even though it is oppressed and its leaders thrown 
into jail and concentration camps. The church suffered its heaviest material losses 
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in 1940 and additional losses were sustained in the last year of the war, but mem- 
bership has grown steadily. There is increased missionary activity and interest 
in the Norwegian Methodist Church. 


Sweden 

Sweden suffered no material war damage, in fact she prospered through the 
increased industrial activity of the country. Hand in hand with the prosperity 
has come inflation which has affected the churches more adversely than wartime 
prosperity benefited them. The membership of The Methodist Church is now 
a third less than that reported twenty years ago. 


Finland 

The work in the Finland Provisional Annual Conference lost much more heavily 
in the war than did the Finland-Swedish Annual Conference. The losses of prop- 
erties destroyed, damaged and transferred from Finland to Russia were not nearly 
as disastrous as the fact that over sixty-two per cent of the members of the Con- 
ference were forced to flee from their homes when the territory was occupied by 
the Russians, which completely upset the economy of the church. 


Baltic and Slavic Conference 

As a result of the merging of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union there is little or no information available regarding the churches in the 
Baltic and Slavic Conference. Many Methodist pastors, their families and members 
are in Displaced Persons camps in Germany and the Scandinavian countries and 
some have come to America. 


Poland 

One of the worst war-stricken countries in Europe, Poland was first to receive 
any large amount of American aid through a visit of Bishop Garber. Furthermore 
in the adjustment of the population, with the exodus of the Germans from the 
country, many fine church buildings were left unoccupied and later some were made 
available to the Methodists. Bishop Garber and the Polish pastors and mis- 
sionaries were quick to see the advantages of this situation which gave Methodism 
its greatest single postwar opportunity thus far in Europe. 

With Crusade funds the central building in Warsaw has been repaired and 
now houses, besides the missionaries and staff, the English School, the congregation 
and the Bible School, which was opened in July, 1947 in order to give special 
training to the increased number of Polish pastors needed to care for the rapidly 
growing Methodist membership. Over 9,000 members were added to the church 
during their evangelistic effort in 1946-47. 

Belgium 

The very life of The Methodist Church in Belgium was threatened during the 
German occupation. Three Methodist ministers were forced to flee and another 
was held in “protective” custody. Churches were damaged during the fighting 
and severe losses were suffered from the V-1 and V-2 bombs. Church services 
continued and in many cases congregations were larger than ever before. The 
church is having its financial troubles and Crusade funds have been a lifesaver. 


A fifteen per cent increase in church membership was reported at the Annual 
Conference held in July 1947. 


Spain 


The property of the Division in Alicante has been used since 1940 by the Franco 
Youth front. The buildings are under the jurisdiction of the Spanish Ministry 
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of Government. Efforts are being made to have the Alicante property released 
for church and school uses. 


Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 


Only sketchy reports of the work in Yugoslavia and Hungary have been avail- 
able. In the Novid Sad section of Yugoslavia most of the pastors and congrega- 
tions have fled during recent years or have been imprisoned or deported. Five 
pastors of Methodist congregations in the Macedonian section are known to be 
active in their work. Through Bishop Garber in 1946 we learned of the destruc- 
tion of Methodist property in Austria and the difficulties faced by the churches 
as most of the male members were drafted into the army and the women into 
work in armament factories. The property in Turnitz was taken over first by the 
Nazis and then by the Russians. 


Bulgaria 

The situation in Bulgaria is difficult. Rev. Yanko Ivanoff was placed in charge 
of the work when Mr. Pratsch, our missionary and a German citizen, had to leave. 
The future of evangelical work is uncertain, though the work is continuing at 
present. The group in Bulgaria is eager to receive the Crusade funds for the rehabil- 
itation of the property. Bishop Garber’s visit late in 1947 was happily received 
by the church group there. The school at Lovetch was reopened September 9, 
1944, and has an enrollment of 250. Scores have been refused admittance for lack 
of space. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Church in Czechoslovakia has been strengthened despite the trials and 
sufferings of its ministers and members. Property losses have not been as great 
as those in other European countries and Crusade funds have been requisitioned 
to help make necessary repairs. Bishop Garber reports amazing progress, especially 
among the youth of Czechoslovakia, many of whom are volunteering for full-time 
Christian service. 


Italy 

The independent Chiesa Metodista Episcopale d'Italia, established after the 
withdrawal of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from Italy in 1939, united in May 1946 with the Italian Wesleyan Methodist 
Church and formed The Methodist Church of Italy. The Division’s property had 
been offered to the Chiesa Metodista Episcopale d’Italia, but the transaction was 
never completed. The donation of the property has now been revoked and the 
property is being administered by Dr. C. W. Armstrong of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society of London. 


Germany 

In 1940, Methodism in Germany had 277 ministers of whom 222 were active 
preachers in five Annual Conferences. During the war 150 of the preachers served 
in the army most of them. as common soldiers. Fifteen were killed in battle, four 
through bombing and two others died during the war years. Forty-four were 
still prisoners of war as late as the middle of 1946. Nearly all the possessions of 
seventy-eight pastors were lost, and one-third of the ministry who were not actually 
in battle suffered from aerial bombardment. 

It is estimated that it would require $7,500,000 to restore the property damages 
to Methodist work in Germany. 
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The Theological Seminary in Frankfort admitted nine students on November 
1, 1945. The five Annual Conferences in Germany held their sessions in 1946 
with full approval of the military authorities. The Germany Central Conference 
held its first postwar meeting in Frankfort, November 7-11, 1946. 


Surtzerland 

Swiss Methodism has eighty-three preachers and about 15,000 members. 
Through the sacrificial spirit of both members and pastors the work is entirely 
self-supporting. They maintain a fine publishing house and one of the best hos- 
pitals in the country. They also support mission work in the Balkans, North 
Africa and Malaya. 


North Africa 

In spite of the fact that our work among Moslems is small and the visible 
results will be limited for many years, we have rendered a valuable service in the 
boys’ and girls’ homes, youth camps, in the social service work and through the 
Christian congregations being established in the larger centers. 

The work is confined to Algeria and Tunisia. In Western Algeria Methodist 
work is chiefly among that section of the Berber people known as the Kabyles. 
From Constantine to Tunis it is mainly among the Arabs. . In Constantine the 
activities include church, hostels and social centers as well as preparation of 
Christian literature in Arabic. Organized sports clubs among the Moslem youth 
in Tunisia under the direction of Dr. C. G. Kelly continue to thrive. 


AFRICA 

A New Day 

The dawn of a new day is breaking over the so-called “Dark Continent.” After 
World War I when large commercial concerns became increasingly conscious of 
the world’s need for the untapped resources of Africa, factories were set up in 
strategic centers. Industrialization of Africa began in earnest, bringing with it 
the demand for a growing supply of laborers. As a result the Africans have been 
compelled to adjust themselves to new ways of life. Following World War II a new 
spirit of independence has been moving into the hearts of the people. 


Problems and Contrasts 

In many parts of Africa are to be found over-population with undernourish- 
ment and overcrowding mixed with unemployment and labor shortage. ‘Thousands 
of Africans capable of learning and performing all skilled tasks now live in a 
society of scarcity, while governments are urging and subsidizing Europeans to 
go to Africa to do such work. There are strikes, mutinies, riots and assaults, not to 
mention the influence of the two world wars in a land to which the foreigner 
boasts he has brought peace and security. There is racial segregation and discrim- 
ination where the masses are black and the rulers white. This is a land in which 
superstition struggles with science and law. 

The rapid growth of the Christian community in Africa during the past few 
years is assuring evidence that the African is finding the gospel of Christ the door- 
way to that fuller life for which these forgotten people have been looking. In 
Christianity he is finding the force which furnishes a necessary sense of union with 
all fellow Africans, 
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Adult Education 4 


Although the Church has been in operation in some areas of Africa for forty 
years, large percentages of the adult membership of the Church are illiterate. 
Efforts are being made to raise the literacy rate in order to have genuine Christian 
homes and a strong intelligent Christian Church. 


Christian Literature 

The opening of La Librairie Evangelique au Congo (union bookshop and 
press) in Leopoldville will make it possible to produce quantities of literature so 
greatly needed to meet the hunger for reading material among the new literates 
in the Congo. The enlargement of the Methodist Mission Press in Johannesburg 
is helping to supply the school and religious education material needed in South 
Africa. and Mozambique. The Mission Press at Lodja in the Central Congo has 
been improved. Rev. J. A. Persson has translated the Old Testament into Tswa 
and plans are made for translating teacher helps into Swahili for use in the 
Southern Congo. 


Inter-Mission Co-operation 

The growth of co-operation among the various Protestant mission societies 
working in Africa is encouraging. In Liberia we have been able to assist in the 
organization of the Liberian Christian Committee on Reference and Counsel. The 
Congo Protestant Council serves about forty mission societies working in the Bel- 
gian Congo. Through the Protestant Alliance, the work of Protestant Missions 
in Angola is co-ordinated. 


The African Minstry 
To train a more adequate ministry plans are being made for enlarging various 
training schools such as the Bible Training Schools in Angola and in Central Congo. 


Personnel Needs 

One of the greatest needs in all of the Congo is for additional missionaries. The 
medical work in the Central Congo is especially handicapped, for at the present 
there is no mission doctor on the staff of any of the three mission hospitals. Other 
fields are also sadly understaffed. 


Bishop John M. Springer 

In 1944 Bishop John M. Springer retired in Africa after a service of forty- 
two years, first as a missionary and since 1936 as missionary bishop. Both he and 
Mrs. Springer have given years of fruitful and faithful service to Africa. 


Election of Bishops 

In 1944 Dr. Willis J. King, president of Gammon Theological Seminary in 
Atlanta, Georgia, was chosen Bishop of The Methodist Church in Liberia. 

The Northeastern Jurisdiction elected Dr. Newell Snow Booth as Bishop of 
the Elisabethville Area in 1944. He served previously for fourteen years as a 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. 


Liberia 

In 1947 the Republic of Liberia celebrated its 100th anniversary. Bishop 
Willis J. King. represented the Division of Foreign Missions on that historic 
occasion. 
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The village health program of Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Harley and their assistants 
has been recognized as outstanding by the Liberian Government. The govern- 
ment conferred on Dr. Harley the order of “Knight Commander of the Liberian 
Humane Order of African Redemption” in recognition of his public health work. 


In 1944 the Woman’s Division decided to enter Liberia by opening a hostel 
for girls attending the College of West Africa in Monrovia. 


The Methodist Church in Liberia organized in 1945 a Home Missionary Society 
for educational and evangelistic work among the native Liberians. Work has 
begun around Ganta, Gbanga and at Kakata, which means we now have work 
from Monrovia through to the eastern border of the Republic. 


Central Congo 


In 1945 at Tunda, a new hospital building was erected under the supervision 
of Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Lewis. Dr. and Mrs. W.S. Hughlett have added a building 
to house surgery, clinical and administrative work at the Minga Hospital and in 
1946 completed the maternity ward, a gift from a Belgian cotton company in appre- 
ciation of the interest demonstrated by the mission in the welfare of the African 
mothers and children. 


Southern Congo 


In 1945 the Woman’s Division joined the Division of Foreign Missions in fos- 
tering the work in the Southern Congo Conference. Plans are underway to build 
a social center in Elisabethville, to be known as the Annie Merner Pfeiffer Memorial 
Social Center, as a joint project between the two Divisions to help meet the great 
need among primitive people brought suddenly into contact with modern indus- 
trial civilization. 

In Mulungwishi the Springer Memorial Training School flourishes. 


In 1945 a new church was erected in Kapanga under Rey. J. E. Brastrup’s 
supervision designed to serve the people of the village and of the district. 


Angola 


The Church has made rapid growth in Angola; more than thirty per cent of the 
native population has made profession of some form of Christianity. The most en- 
couraging work in the conference is in the Dembos area of the Luanda district. A 
mass movement has begun there, starting about twenty years ago when men from 
the highlands visited Luanda and came into contact with the Methodist people 
and were led to accept Christ. They returned to the highlands with the story 
of the gospel. In Luanda there are 5,000 evangelical Christians in the native 
section of the city. Ours is the only Protestant mission at work there. 


Southern Rhodesia 


In 1944 the General Missionary Conference of Southern Rhodesia was held 
in Salisbury. An address by Prime Minister Sir Godfrey Huggins indicated the 
favorable attitude of the government. The strong educational program in this 
conference receives substantial grants-in-aid from the government. 


The Normal School at Old Umtali has been improved. 


Southeast Africa 


At Kambini Rev. Julian 8. Rea is conducting one of the best agricultural-indus- 
trial mission projects to be found in any African field. In Mozambique a large 
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farm has been acquired and transformed by Rev. and Mrs. Ira Gillet into a 
thriving mission station, serving as a medical, educational and religious instruc- 
tion center. 


West Central Africa Regional Conference on Christian Work 

To a conference in Leopoldville July 13-24, 1946, came 199 delegates from 
French Equatorial Africa, Congo Belge, and Angola as well as from the United 
States and Europe to face the postwar problems of Africa. It was the first con- 
ference in Central Africa in which African delegates were seated and given equal 
recognition with white delegates. 


Africa is attaining its majority in our time. It is the last great world frontier! 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Independence and Partition of India 

On July 4, 1947 just 171 years after the Declaration of Independence of the 
American Colonies, a bill for Indian independence was introduced into the House 
of Commons. A little over a month later, August 15, 1947, independence became 
a reality. It is one of the most remarkable facts in history that there was a 
peaceful transfer of power from Britain to a subject people representing one-fifth 
of the human race. Two factors have tended to dim the glory of freedom. One 
has been the “vivisection” of India into two dominions, India and Pakistan. The 
other factor, a tragic one, has been the inter-communal riots at the border of the 
two dominions which have taken a toll of thousands of lives and have resulted 
in the transfer of nearly ten millions of people back and forth across the borders. 
We can rejoice that this unrest is now subsiding and, with good will on the side 
of both parties, ultimate peace may be hoped for. 


Emergence from the War 

Although India escaped much of the direct impact of the war, it nevertheless 
brought the land much suffering. The winter of 1943-44 was marked by the Bengal 
famine resulting in the death of between three and five million people. The food 
shortage was felt all over the land, and there has been a continual tendency toward 
inflationary prices. Only the timely and continued help of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief has prevented much suffering on the part of Methodist 
workers. 

The war seriously handicapped the movement of missionaries to and from the 
field, thus resulting in those in service there being overburdened more than ever 
before. Having been hindered by hostilities from service in their regular fields, 
missionaries from Burma, Malaya, the East Indies and Korea helped out in India. 
The war also brought increased contacts between India and the United States. 
There were several hundred thousand American soldiers serving in that land. 
During and since the conflict, large numbers of Indian students have come to the 
United States to study. Good-will was increased between the two nations when 
President Truman on July 2, 1946, signed a bill allowing Indian immigration to 
the United States. Both India and Pakistan have exchanged ambassadors with 
the United States and the Indian delegation to the United Nations Organization 
has been headed by a woman and an Indian Christian has been one of its prom- 
inent members. 
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The State of the Work 


In general it may be said that the work has progressed in recent years, although 
slowly and against great handicaps. In 1931 a survey of the field was made and 
certain recommendations were made for improvement. Considerable progress has 
been made along the lines of advance advocated at that time. This is encourag- 
ing and indicative of a spirit of determination to go forward which has manifested 
itself during the recent troubled years. 


Of this there can be no doubt: the Church of Christ has taken root in 
India. This is true numerically, for there are at least eight million Christians in 
India, half of them Protestants, among whom a Methodist constituency of about 
500,000 is represented. But more than numerically, a Christian consciousness is 
going deeper and deeper into the hearts of the people and indeed the leaven of 
Christianity in the land has been immense. In every conference there are bright 
spots: the Village Centers of Hyderabad and South India; the literacy work in 
Gujarat and part of Bengal; the church building programs undertaken by the 
people themselves in several sections; the lay institutes in Bastar State and North 
India; the “awakening” of the village women in many areas; the wide-open oppor- 
tunity we have in so many places; the increased activity on the part of laymen; 
the high quality of at least some of our school work; our continued pioneering 
in coeducation; the enthusiasm with which the Crusade for Christ program has been 
received; the deepening spiritual emphasis in at least some of our villages—all 
these and more are matters for thanksgiving. Then, there is the increased activity 
in tuberculosis work and the high standards of medical service. 


The Church in India is acutely aware of its weaknesses and in this fact lies 
hope for the future. It is aware, too, of its needs: for more workers; for more 
financial support to be derived both locally and from this country; for more faith 
in power of the Spirit, without which we cannot be effective. 

Fortunately the partition of India has not greatly affeeted Methodist work. 
Of the ten Indian Conferences, only a part of one, the Indus River Annual Con- 
ference, lies within the borders of Pakistan. So far as can be seen now, the Church 
there will be given freedom of action and will have not only a great opportunity of 
exercising an effective Christian witness but also of contributing to the life of the 
new nation. 


Some Notable Accomplishments 


Debt reduction has made further progress. While this burden stood at some- 
thing over a million dollars in 1931, it had been reduced to $300,000 by 1944, and 
stands at less than $100,000 today. The prospects are good for its being completely 
liquidated in the near future. 


As regards Co-operation, much progress can be reported. The Methodists are 
one of forty-two denominations co-operating in a Christian Medical College in 
Vellore in South India. This is the only fully accredited Christian Medical College 
in the country. Methodism is a participant in Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
which is the most outstanding agricultural college in India and thoroughly equipped 
to make a continuing contribution to India and Pakistan, both largely rural and 
agricultural areas. We are working similarly in the United Christian Schools of 
the Punjab near Jullunder, where it is ultimately planned that a union institution 
will develop for about seven hundred Christian young people. Already over two 
hundred are enrolled. Likewise there is a Methodist interest in India Village 
Service, started in the United Provinces by the great Presbyterian missionary, 
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Dr. William H. Wiser, which aims at a comprehensive approach to the Indian vil- 
lage—a demonstration of effective self-development. Consideration is being given 
to our taking part in rural uplift projects such as the Technical Services Associa- 
tion in the Punjab and in Christian village service and training centers as recom- 
mended by Dr. John Reisner, who recently toured the Orient. These ventures are 
a continuation of an already solid foundation of Methodist co-operative effort with 
other Christian bodies. 


National Leadership has continued to develop. Two of the four bishops are 
Indians and at least three-fourths of the district superintendents are nationals—in 
the Hyderabad Annual Conference all of them are nationals. Their initiative is 
shown increasingly in schools, hospitals, conference offices and in every other aspect 
of Christian endeavor. 


Under the supervision of the National Christian Council a Survey of Theological 
Education was undertaken which resulted in the writings by C. W. Ranson of the 
volume The Christian Minister in India. As a result of this study, co-operative 
training in Christian vocations is being developed rapidly in every part of the 
country. 

Church Extension has been given a great stimulus, particularly in the Gujarat 
Annual Conference. For a number of years, Bishop J. Waskom Pickett has en- 
couraged the village Christiana to build their own church walls while he solicited 
gifts from America for church roofs, which are not readily available to the villager. 
This process has resulted in an increasing number of church buildings. The Church 
has also grown numerically. Rev. Charles F. Lipp, recently retired from India, 
has pointed out that when he began service in South India forty years ago there 
were 6,000 Christians. Now in the same area there are 90,000 Methodists. 

Institutions have also advanced. In the summer of 1946 Lucknow Christian 
College was again raised to “degree status” with the authority to train for the 
Bachelor of Science degree. In 1920 there were 270 students in attendance and 
‘today nearly 1,000. The enrollment at Leonard Theological College in Jubbulpore 
has steadily increased with nearly eighty students and their wives in attendance 
this year. Ingraham Training Institute at Ghaziabad has been greatly strengthened 
through permanent funds left by the Francis T. Ingraham Estate. The annual 
income for this institution from this estate, dedicated to rural training and service 
in the Delhi Annual Conference, will be approximately’ $12,000. For its principal 
it has a well-trained and experienced missionary, Dr. John N. Hollister. Under 
the leadership of Doctors Sherwood and Marian Hall, formerly of Korea, the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Madar has nearly doubled in size. Similar growth has 
been manifested in other Methodist hospitals. 

Church Union took a great stride forward in the institution on September 27, 
1947 of the Church of South India. For the first time in this union there have 
come together elements representing Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Con- 
gregational traditions. The new Church has a constituency of about 1,250,000. 
Although our own body has not joined in the union, leaders of Indian Methodism 
are in consultation not only with the united church but with a scheme of union 
involving the church in northern India, where most of the Methodist work lies, 
which may mean ultimately union on a far wider basis than has yet been realized. 
There is already a move afoot in Pakistan looking toward union of the churches 
and immediate co-operation on the basis of the late Dr. Paton’s advice, “Act as if 
you were united.” 
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The riots and refugee situation following independence afforded an opportunity 
for the Christian Church to exercise its ministry of reconciliation. This it did, 
calling doctors, nurses and other Christian workers from all parts of India to 
minister to the needs of Hindus and Moslems who were not willing to trust each 
other. Thus Christians were able to give a most effective witness through service 
to their fellow men. 


Crusade for Christ 


Through Crusade for Christ funds the total Methodist program in India has 
been strengthened—education, medical service, literature, and rural work. In ad- 
dition, a total of forty Methodist students from India have been granted scholar- 
ships for study in this country. 

Nor have the other emphases of the Crusade for Christ been neglected. The 
Church in India has been greatly stimulated by the Crusade effort in this country. 
The Bishops in Southern Asia have taken steps to inaugurate a Crusade for Christ 
there which will be in keeping with the need and ability of the Indian Church. 
Some of their aims have been: a reawakening of the spiritual life of the Church; 
the training of an effective ministry and lay leadership; working for a literate 
church; and increasing local self-support. 


Central Conference ‘ 


The Central Conference of Southern Asia met in regular session in Lucknow 
in January, 1945. More than two thirds of its membership was made up of Indian 
ministers and laymen. This session was marked by the retirement of Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, who had served in India since 1899 and as a bishop since 1924. 
In his place, the Conference elected John A. Subhan, probably the first Moslem 
convert of any church to be elevated to the episcopacy. The Central Conference 
emphasized church union and progress toward local support. Inasmuch as the 
Central Conference was dominated chiefly by Indian leadership, it is a matter of 
satisfaction to note these movements toward the development of self-support and 
for the assumption of larger responsibility. These trends are in keeping with the 
development of national self-government. 

On May 30, 1947 The Methodist Church lost one of its ‘stalwarts in India, 
Bishop John W. Robinson, who had served with faithfulness and great effectiveness 
for more than half a century. The great Indian Bishop Azariah of Dornakal died 
on January 2, 1945 and Bishop Abraham of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church in 
Travancore passed away on September 1, 1947. 


Trends in the Emerging Nations 


Amid the complex currents of life in India and Pakistan today it is possible to 
discern certain trends which will deeply influence and perhaps limit the varied scope 
and course of Christian work during the generation ahead. Of these trends the 
principal are: the full realization of independence; industrialization; urbanization; 
social, economic and educational developments of broad scope; and increasing 
secularization of life. Before such a backdrop the drama of the Christian Church 
in India and Pakistan must be enacted in the years just ahead. It would be a 
great mistake to regard Christian Indians as removed from these trends; they 
are not and cannot be mere onlookers, but are participants in the stream of events 
in their nations. In view of the above, it would seem clear that Indian Methodism 
must form and set in operation a long-range strategy to govern its future develop- 
ments, and this is being done. 
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The door of opportunity is open to the Christian Church in India today as 
never before. The motives for advance are more compelling than ever. The Meth- 
odists must in increased measure share of their substance and of themselves. As 
one Indian said: “We want your young people to come and live and serve on our 
soil and so perchance avoid the necessity of their some day having to come to 
fight and die on our soil.” It is almost as if the words of the prophet had taken 
on present significance: “I am working a work in your days, which ye will not 
believe though it be told you.” 


BURMA 

Independence of Burma 

The date, January 4, 1948, marked the independence of Burma and the end 
of British sovereignty which had lasted for one hundred twenty-two years. This 
was another manifestation of that revitalization and resurgence of nationalism in 
Asia which had previously issued in freedom for the Philippines, for the Indonesian 
Republic, for India and Pakistan. The occasion was one of great rejoicing as the 
new flag of Burmia was unfurled. 


The War Years 

This rejoicing was in vivid contrast to the state of Burma four years earlier 
when it was still under Japanese domination. Already in 1944 Burma had dis- 
covered that they had little in common with their fellow Buddhists as overlords. 
The country went through deep waters of suffermg and welcomed liberation in 
May, 1945. , 


Problem of Reconstruction ; 

The Church had stood in a.remarkable way during the war years and much 
credit must go the Burma leaders, for all missionaries were withdrawn, most of 
them serving in India. There is no minimizing the problems confronting a country 
which has been twice in three years traversed by conflicting armies, has undergone 
Japanese occupation, has suffered from a “scorched earth” policy, has endured re- 
peated bombings, has had its system of communications almost mortally damaged, 
has found that the imperial power could not successfully defend it, has had its whole 
economy disrupted, is still afflicted with widespread banditry and feels that it has 
been exploited for decades by “foreign capitalists’—English, Indian and Chinese. 
The Division of Foreign Missions suffered building losses of more than $250,000. 


The first Methodist missionary returned to postwar Burma in the summer of 
1945 and by the spring of 1947 four missionary couples of the Division were back 
at their tasks. During the months following liberation a great deal of reconstruction 
has been accomplished and the Church is well on the way to recovery. Christian 
schools are crowded as the Church resumes a great share of the responsibility, for 
in prewar Burma sixty-five per cent of the education was under Christian auspices. 


A Glance at the Future 

There is no gainsaying the perplexities which the Church still faces but assuredly 
the door of opportunity is open before us. The Methodist stake in Burma is 
comparatively small, but it can be largely effective as it works co-operatively with 
other Christian organizations there. The new country is in dire need of help and 
the way is open for a Christian advance on every hand. 
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CHINA 
The Present-Day Scene 


We Methodists must frankly and with clear vision study the present-day scene 
in China. It is not a backdrop against which a drama is being enacted. Instead 
we recognize a vast territory, densely populated, in which our work—exactly one 
hundred years old in 1947—is, and must be, carried on. We see people with an age- 
old patience strained almost to the breaking point, people cruelly weakened by 
outside aggression and by indigenous oppression, people with many similarities to 
us Americans so that there has grown a strong and abiding friendship between us 
and them, people who have much to give to the western world, but who desperately 
need the help and some of the lessons that’ America can offer. 


At the Close of the War 


When the Japanese surrendered ay. 1945 China had been at war for 
ten years. In fact for almost two decades she had not known real peace. An ap- 
pallingly large amount of damage had been done to property in China—churches, 
schools, hospitals, social centers and missionary residences. Some damage was 
done even in West China from bombings, although that territory was never oc- 
cupied by the Japanese. The whole story has not yet been told as the Communists 
and Nationalists are still fighting in North China. It should be borne in mind that 
four of the Annual Conferences were in “Free China” during all the war years. 
Their own work was carried forward vigorously although under severe handicaps 
and, in addition, they proved a haven for many exiled institutions and individuals 
from Japanese occupied territory. 


Eighteen missionaries of the Division of Foreign Missions were on the field in 
September, 1945 in addition to five released from internment and two contract 
workers. Some missionaries were in relief work, others in liaison and others in 
institutional work. All four of the Bishops were in China. Bishop Kaung carried 
heavy responsibilities in North China throughout the occupation. Bishop Ward was 
interned in Shanghai early in 1942 and was not released in Peking until September, 
1945. Bishop Chen flew to West China early in 1945 and Bishop Carleton Lacy 
went to West China in March, 1945 where he remained until he could get to 
Foochow. The Bishops, elected by the Church in China, were in communication 
with each other for nationwide planning at the end of the war and were able to 
convene the field committees at once. The Methodists in China were the friendly 
envy of other denominations. As one leader put it: “You have a closely knit 
nationwide organization which was able to function immediately after the Japanese 
surrendered. Most of the rest of us have missions, composed of missionaries alone, 
which determine financial policies, and we could not function because missionaries 
were in internment or back in the United States or over in Free China. We had to 
wait until Americans and Britons returned before we could even begin to plan.” 
The Bishops convened the Executive Board of the Central Conference within five 
months of the war’s end and again in September, 1946. The Central Conference met 
in November, 1947. 


Reopening the Work 


Fortunately Crusade for Christ funds were’ available as soon as the war had 
ended. Emergency repairs on necessary ,buildings were made and money was 
given for the spiritual rehabilitation of the Chinese workers. Under the guidance 
of the All-China Relief and Rehabilitation Committee each Annual Conference held 
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retreats and institutes so that the war-strained workers could go for mental and 
devotional fellowship. Refresher courses were organized at the theological and 
Bible schools where preachers, Bible women and religious education workers were 
given scholarships for four-week or six-month courses. Summer schools and some 
youth institutes were held. Crusade scholarships have been provided for forty- 
nine students from China to come to America to prepare for further leadership in 
the Church there. Missionaries have returned to the field and the work—educational, 
social, medical and rural—has gotten under way in spite of hardships and difficulties 
greatly increased because of the spiralling inflation. There is no way to do justice 
in reporting the spirit of the missionaries and Chinese who in spite of many difh- 
culties have “picked up the pieces” and reopened the institutions. 


Church Life 

While the general picture in China is discouraging, there:are thrilling examples 
of groups vibrant with spiritual life. In Chungking a frequently bombed church was 
full to the doors every Sunday in the winter of 1945. Asbury Church in Peiping, 
Wesley in Tientsin and Moore Memorial and Young Allen in Shanghai are examples 
of thriving city churches. An American pastor who went to China to attend the 
- Centennial celebration reports that in one Yangtze Valley city in December, 1947 
he visited briefly five churches. All but one were so crowded that many people had 
to stand at the rear and sides. In the scattered congregations, some in cities, others 
in weak and remote country parishes, there are many individuals loyal to their 
Lord and to their church, men and women whose stories would be an inspiration to 
us in the West. 


General Education - 

There are colleges, theological schools and middle schools co-operatively spon- 
sored by several denominations which have their own Boards of Managers in China 
and in some instances Boards of Founders in the United States. In addition there 
are middle schools which are distinctly Methodist. All of them from the highest 
to the lowest grades are crowded beyond capacity. The Division co-operates in 
Yenching University in North China, the University of Nanking, West China 
Union University and Fukien Christian University. Special mention should be 
made of the East China University in which Soochow University will be an integral 
factor. The constitution has been approved on the field and official representatives 
are in process of election. With the exception of West China Union University the 
buildings of all these schools were occupied and misused by the Japanese forces or 
puppet groups. The long process of bringing into one incorporated group the 
trustee bodies representing thirteen different institutions of higher learning in China 
has been completed. The United Board of Christian Colleges in China has come 
into being. 

Methodism participates in union theological colleges in Nanking, Chengtu and 
Foochow. In Peiping there is a seminary that at present is only Methodist in its 
administration. High schools of both junior and senior grade are located in the 
principal cities of each Annual Conference. 


Hospitals and Public Health 
Union hospitals in which the Division participates are located in Chengtu, 
Nanking, Foochow and Sienyu. In addition there are Methodist hospitals scattered 
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throughout the several Annual Conferences. The best integrated medical system 
is that in East China Conference. 


During the quadrennium a public health project was launched in Foochow, 
related to the union hospital and to the church-school system, but participated in 
by Methodists alone. Hospitals elsewhere in China have also carried on public health 
programs to the limit of their resources in personnel and money. 


Communist Attack on Changli 


When on May 18, 1947 soldiers of the Communist Eighth Route Army attacked 
and looted the Methodist center at Changli, near tragedy resulted. The Com- 
munists entered the compound about 1:30 a.m. during Spiritual Emphasis Week, 
captured several women missionaries, more than three hundred students from the 
various schools, Mrs. Sun, Bill Hsu, Liu I-Hsin, H. Y. Chang and twenty other 
teachers and took them twenty li from the city. Some of these leaders were able 
to persuade the Communist leaders that it was a mistake to remove the students 
and teachers to the mountains and finally a high-ranking officer countermanded 
the order to destroy the compound and returned the group to the school. The 
DFM houses were pillaged and one was burned, and the hospital was thoroughly 
looted by the Communists and the rabble. 

If there were merely a tale of bitterness and destruction to be told, we would 
not feel justified in bringing this to your attention. During the long night trek to- 
ward the Communist stronghold Mr. Liu, religious education director for North 
China, and Dr. Hsueh-yen Chang, editor of the Christian Farmer, seized the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Communist leaders about Christianity and its contribution to 
China. No one knows what the future effect of those talks will be, but when these 
Christians talked to the officers, they were able to secure the freedom of the group. 

The people of Changli suffered greatly. But relief was soon forthcoming from 
friends in churches of Tientsin and Peiping. The Woman’s Societies, the Inter- 
national Relief Committee and the American Advisory Committee of the Church 
World Service gave relief. Even in the midst of our regret over the heavy losses 
and hardships worked on the group in Changli, we are grateful that the hearts and 
purses of friends here and in China were opened to the needs of the people there. 

Study groups of the China Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference were 
held during the autumn of 1944 and were followed by an expanded meeting of the 
. Committee in mid-November, 1945. Dr. Cartwright was loaned in 1944 for half time 
to the China Committee to help plan for the postwar program in China. Reports 
of the meetings were sent to the National Christian Council in China where they 
were considered with reports from similar conferences held in China. Dr. Cartwright 
and Dr. H. R. Williamson of the Baptist Missionary Society of England and China 
Christian University Association went to China in October, 1945 to meet with 
various groups and to attend the NCC Executive Committee meeting in November 
in order to help integrate and implement the planning. ; 


Further Steps Toward Union 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude that we report progress toward union of The 
Methodist Churches in China. At present there are two major groups—one spon- 
sored by the Methodist Missionary Society of London, England, and the other by 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension of The Methodist Church. Bishop 
Ward and Bishop Schuyler Garth were present in 1947 at meetings to draw up a 
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series of steps that could and should be taken in the immediate future toward closer 
union. The recommendations of those meetings were: 

“1. That the General Secretary of Hsun Tao Kung Kui (The Methodist Church in 
China stemming from the work of British Methodist missionaries) will share the office 
of the General Secretary of Wei Li Kung Hui (The Methodist Church in China growing 
out of the activities of Methodist Protestant, Methodist Episcopal, South, and the 
Methodist Episcopal missionaries) situated in the Mission Building in Shanghai. 


“2. That the Hsun Tao Kung Hui will share the services of Mr. Paul Wiant in the 
architect’s office of Wei Li Kung (also in Mission Building) and provide an additional 
helper for this office. 


“3. That both churches will share in the publication of a joint Methodist periodical. 


“4. That the Hsun Tao Kung Hui will share in the publication of a periodical 
devotional manual based on translation from the American periodical ‘The Upper Room.’ 


“5. That both churches will share in the preparation and production of a common 
book of Offices. 


“6. That Wei Li Kung Hui ‘Book of Discipline’ and Hsun Tao Kung Hui ‘Order 
and Form of Business’ will be mutually studied. 


“7. That a statistical map will be jointly prepared. 

“8. That delegates from Hsun Tao Kung Hui will attend the Foochow Conference 
of the Wei Li Kung Hui in November, 1947. 

“9. That an enlarged Executive of the China Assembly of Hsun Tao Kung Hui 
will meet in Nanking in 1949 at the same time as the Central Conference of the Wei Li 
Kung Hui and share in some of their sessions. 

“10. That the forthcoming Methodist Ecumenical Conference in America will take 
some action toward union on the lines suggested in Bishop Ward’s memo. 

“11, That a suitable name in Chinese for ‘The Methodist Church in China’ agreeable 
to both churches be found.” 

While Bishop and Mrs. Garth were in China a plane crash near Hankow ended 


their fruitful and valuable lives. 


Inter-Church Partnership in West China 

Missionaries of the Church of the Brethren and of the Ménnonites have been 
welcomed into the bounds of the West China Annual Conference on a basis of 
brotherhood such as has rarely been recorded. The two Boards of Missions involved 
formerly conducted work in north central China, an area now held by Communists. 
Both groups found it impossible for American missionaries to live and work in 
that area. Five missionary units of the Church of the Brethren have been trans- 
ferred to stations of Methodism in the West and will work within the Methodist 
organization on the field. The Mennonites were invited to take over the Protestant 
responsibility for the city of Hochwan and its surrounding territory. It was at one 
time a Methodist missionary station. 


China Centenmal 

Methodism has observed fittingly the centennial of the arrival in China of the 
first missionaries. The first of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Judson Collins 
and Dr. and Mrs. Moses C. White, reached Foochow September 4, 1847, and the 
first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Taylor, arrived in Shanghai September 20, 1948. The Central Conference was held 
in Foochow in November, 1947 and the first part of the Centennial celebrated. 
Many church visitors from America were present for that occasion. A similar cele- 
bration was held in Soochow December 31-January 3, 1948. Last spring at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, a celebration was held, as Judson Collins was a member of the 
first graduating class of the University of Michigan. On May 4, 1948 the cen- 
tennial will be recognized in an appropriate way at General Conference in Boston. 
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At the Southeastern Jurisdiction meeting June 30 in Columbia, South Carolina, the 
centennial of the sailing of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins will be 
commemorated. 


MALAYSIA 
The Need in Malaya 


There is much to be done in Malaysia to restore the church work to the position 
it occupied in 1941. The church has taken root as an indigenous church. During 
Japanese occupation services were not permitted in the Wesley Churches in Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur and Penang. In fact these churches were used as ammunition 
dumps and barracks for the Japanese police. 


Property Damage and Repairs 

Damage was less than expected since the Japanese forces did not have to be 
driven from Malaya. However, some buildings were destroyed and all schools and 
missionafy residences and some churches were looted. Some congregations have 
made extensive repairs on their churches in spite of their limited financial resources 
and the high cost of building. Crusade funds have been a blessing in restoring 
damaged property so that the work could be reopened. 


Local Workers 


At the 1946 Malayan Annual Conference memorials were read for twenty-seven 
Methodist workers who died as a result of the war. The only Batak missionary left in 
Sakailand was killed, including his wife and three children. The Chinese pastors and 
teachers carried on as best they could. Services were continued in most churches, 
but several schools had to be closed. 


Educational Work 

The work of The Methodist Church in the field of general education in Malaya 
has been well known for many years for its high standard of achievements. The 
Malayan Government has for many years followed the policy of providing educa- 
tion through a system of grants-in-aid to religious bodies operating schools. The 
Methodist Church has co-operated with the government in that system of education. 
Such grants-in-aid schools are conducted at no expense to the church and at the 
same time the missionaries and teaching staff have perfect liberty to conduct these 
schools as Christian institutions, so long as they conform to the requirements of 
the educational code outlined by the Director of Public Instruction. When the war 
began in 1941 there were 22,500 pupils in Methodist schools. Now there are more 
than 30,000 enrolled. Some new buildings have been constructed and others 
enlarged. The Methodists conduct also some “private schools” which conform to 
government standards, but receive no government support. 


Methodist Youth Fellowship 

The Fellowship has shown real life during the past year and has been able 
to establish its work with a program of Christian activities equal to pre-war days. 
In spite of not being allowed to hold institutes and rallies during the war years, the 
youth groups managed to hold together and maintain their interest in church 
. activities. 


Theological Education 


The hbrary and equipment of the Malaya Methodist Theological College were 
destroyed during the war and the building damaged. A new beginning was made 
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in July, 1947. There is hope that this institution may develop into a Union Theo- 
logical College in which the Anglicans, the English Presbyterians and the Meth- 
odists will co-operate. 


Moslem Work 


Malaysia is one of the three areas in the world in which The Methodist Church 
is attempting to present the gospel to Moslems. It began almost sixty years ago 
with the work of Dr. Shellabear. There are about eight million Moslems. Hundreds 
of their youth are in Christian schools. In Malacca there is a hostel for Malay 
girls under the management of the Rev. and Mrs. Blasdell, which is increasing in 
popularity among the Malays. 


Work with the Dyaks 

In Borneo Christian work among the Dyaks has been greatly retarded. Before 
the war severe penalties were placed by the government on headhunting, but during 
the war the headhunters were commended as loyal subjects when they collected 
Japanese heads. It is hard for the Dyaks to understand why headhunting has again 
become a criminal offense. One Batak missionary family remained with the Dyaks 
during the war and was able to carry on a limited amount of school and church 
work. However, they were sometimes in danger from strangers who did not under- 
stand their relationship to the Dyaks. It is difficult to say when it will be safe to 
send another missionary family to that area. Work among the Chinese, in Sarawak 
is rapidly recovering although our churches and schools there suffered greatly 
during Japanese occupation. 


Sumatra | 

Not until early 1947 was it. possible for the missionaries to re-enter Sumatra. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Klaus were permitted then to reside in Medan. The work was 
begun in 1912 among the Chinese on the East Coast, where many churches have 
grown up. It is the plan to send two missionary couples, one to replace Rev. E. N. 
Ostrom, killed by the Indonesian radicals in December, 1945. 

We have also been working among the Bataks on the East Coast for over 
twenty-five years. More than two thousand members have joined The Methodist 
Church. 

In South Sumatra we have a chance to work among the Moslems as well as 
among the Chinese and Bataks. 


THE PHILIPPINES 

The Occupation 

Most of the missionaries in the Philippines were in concentration camps during 
the occupation. In spite of that they kept their contacts with the Filipino Chris- 
tians, who at great peril to themselves brought food and messages to the missionaries 
in the camps. Much of the work was carried on underground. The church grew 
financially during the early part of the war, but because of later inflation the situa- 
tion became more difficult. Three outstanding facts should be recorded: the church 
carried on in spite of all it went through; the missionaries were faithful to their 
tasks in the midst of trying and dangerous circumstances; some of the Christian 
Japanese soldiers showed evidences of real brotherliness. 
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Relief 

The Filipinos are grateful for the assistance given them by the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief and for the large amounts of clothing and food sent 
them by local church bodies in the United States. The languishing hopes of the 
people were revived when Crusade funds were granted to restore some of the 
many destroyed and damaged churches, schools, parsonages and hostels. Some con- 
gregations have raised funds locally. 


Independence 

On July 4, 1946 the Philippines gained their independence. At a ceremony in 
the public square in Manila the American flag was brought down and in its place 
was raised the flag of the Philippines. 


Bishop D. D. Allejandro 

At the Central Conference in April, 1946 Dr. D. D. Allejandro was consecrated 
as bishop. He had previously been elected, and the election to complete the 
quadrennium together with the regular ceremony of installation regularized the 
procedure. He was formerly a professor in the Union Seminary. 

Bishop Lee went to the Philippines in early 1946 to assist in the reorganization 
of the church. Other missionaries followed soon after and the Methodist missionary 
body is now again approaching its pre-war strength. 


Medical College and Health Center 

The plan is going forward to develop the Mary Johnston Hospital and Nurses 
Training School, formerly under the Woman’s Division, into a great joint medical 
college and health center. 


Education 

A stimulating postwar development in the Philippines is the emphasis given to 
education. Under American tutelage public schools have flourished and the Filipinos 
have become a literate people. There is a greater demand for higher education now 
than ever before. 


Filipino Methodism 

One hundred thousand Methodist Church members in the Philippines constitute 
a progressive and aggressive body holding close ties with the Church in America 
and in other countries. All through Northern Luzon, from Manila westward through 
the Bataan Peninsula and northward to Lingayen, Vigan and up to Sanchez Mira 
and Aparri and then southward to the Cagayan River valley is a network of 
Methodist churches and parishes. This area was hard hit by the Japanese invasion 
and by the subsequent American bombardment, but these sturdy Christians have 
set about rebuilding their homes, churches and schools. 


KOREA 
Return of Missionaries 
Missionaries have returned to Korea where they have been in a large measure 
dependent upon the United States Army for their subsistence. That arrangement 
is soon to end, thus making the maintenance of the missionaries on the field a much 
more expensive matter than it has been since the liberation: 
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The Church Situation 

Church union, which was forced by the Japanese, was union in name only and 
broke apart as soon as pressures were removed. In fact, the church has broken 
into more than its original parts. Serious schisms have become apparent, founded 
im some cases on suspicions engendered during the occupation when some persons 
were accused of being collaborators. But when that has been said, much needs to 
be added. An experienced missionary wrote in 1946: “The Korean Church is not 
so divided as was at times reported. Twenty years of foreign pressure to divide 
and create discord have left deep scars and hurt feelings....I feel that a change is 
in process now. Should a handful of our most active opportunist leaders take 
a rest from their activism the problems could easily be solved.” The Koreans are 
confused as to which of the many voices is the voice of truth and Korea must work 
out her salvation with fear and trembling. Nevertheless the churches are trying 
to remain within the ecclesiastical framework of which they have been historically 
a part while at the same time trying to set up a united Church of Christ which will 
be both an evangelical body and a genuinely national church. 


Appropriations During the War 

Most of the regular appropriations were held during the war years to meet 
obligations which we were certain to find at the end of the war. All designated 
gifts were thus held unless the donors requested that they be transferred to an 
open field. Because of the exchange prevailing today in Korea, it does not seem 
wise to spend more money there now than is absolutely necessary. 


TIamatations of Work 

For the immediate future Methodist help can be extended only south of the 38° 
parallel. North of that line Russia is in control and the “iron curtain” is a fact 
with which we must reckon. Much of the former Methodist work was in the area 
now held by the Russians. A large number of Methodist pastors and other workers 
have gone South, adding to the burdens and opportunities of those in that area. 


The Gospel Again Preached 

New opportunities for Christian service beckon to Christian workers with 
training and the proper attitude for such needs. The rural masses as well as the 
industrial areas offer challenges to Christian missions with new techniques to meet 
the situation. There are opportunities for literature evangelism, audio-visual edu- 
cation, the ministry of the radio as well as for working with the Korean pastors 
and women evangelists as they minister through the various agencies of the Church. 


Evangelistic Advance 

Confronted by extraordinary opportunities, the Division of Foreign Missions 
proposes to embark upon a well-planned program of evangelistic advance in 
South Korea. About thirty missionaries of both Divisions are already on the field 
and others are soon to return. Some of them will return to institutional work, 
but others will be directed into a broadly conceived yet systematic effort for evange- 
lism, the goals for which are: to extend Christianity through special methods of 
evangelism; to root Christianity through emphasis on Christian home and family 
life; to train Korean workers for leadership; and to integrate the total evengelistic 
effort into the life and organization of the Korean Methodist Church. 
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Deputation 

In July, 1947 a deputation of the Foreign Missions Conference went to Korea 
and Japan. It included John L. Yost, United Lutheran Church, H. G. Bovenkirk, 
secretary of the Inter-Board Committee, Miss Margaret Billingsley, secretary for 
Japan, Korea and the Philippines for the Woman’s Division of the Methodist 
Board, Mrs. F. G. Brooks, chairman of the Foreign Department of the Woman’s 
Division, T. T. Brumbaugh, associate secretary for Japan, Korea and the Philip- 
pines of the Division of Foreign Missions, Peter K. Emmons and Miss Ruth Wil- 
liam of the Presbyterian Church, Herrick B. Young of the Presbyterian Board and 
Elmer A. Fridiell of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. Carl Kriete, 
Alfred Stone, K. A. Viall, K. C. Hendrics and Darley Downs representing respectively 
the Evangelical Reformed Church, the United Church of Canada, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the United Christian Missionary Society and the American | 
Board of Commissioners joined the deputation on the field. The deputation has 
made a number of interesting recommendations to the various Boards through the 
Japan and Korea Committees of the Foreign Missions Conference, many of which 
are in the process of implementation. 


JAPAN 
V-J Day 
All of the missionaries of the Division of Foreign Missions were out of Japan 
when the war ended, and the first problem was to establish contacts with the 
Japanese Christian community. 


First Contacts 


On October 21, 1945 a deputation of four Protestant Church leaders went to 
Japan with the permission of the President and of General MacArthur. It was com- 
posed of Dr. Douglas Horton, Chairman of the American Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, Bishop James C. Baker, Chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Secretary of the Department 
of International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and Dr. Luman J. Shafer, Chairman of the Japan Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference. This group went to study the situation in 
Japan and to confer with Japanese Christians there. 


Church Union 


The union of the Protestant Churches in Japan, largely due to government 
pressure, was in process of consummation before Pearl Harbor. The church lines 
were completely consolidated during the war, thus giving the government only 
one Protestant Church with which to deal in their totalitarian program. With V-J 
Day one of the first questions of the deputation had to deal with was this so-called 
united church. It was soon discovered that in spite of the difficulties and tempta- 
tions, there was a strong, loyal body of Protestant Christians representing nearly 
three-fourths of the total Protestant community, many of whom had always desired 
the union of the Protestant churches, who still felt that the united church should be 
retained. The Division of Foreign Missions had placed itself on record earlier as 
being willing to support such a united church if Methodists in Japan were whole- 
heartedly in favor of remaining in the union. To date it looks as if the united church 
will become permanent with the Methodists almost unanimously in it. This neces- 
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sitates a united approach of the various co-operating Boards in this country, for 
which purpose the Inter-Board Committee on Christian Work in Japan has been 
formed. Hereafter the approach of the Board to the united church in Japan will 
be through this Inter-Board Committee. There has also been organized a Council 
of Co-operation in Japan between the missionaries and the Church of Christ in 
Japan. This is probably the most outstanding feature of the reorganization of 
Christian work in Japan since the war. 


Damages and Reconstruction 

Christian institutions and churches throughout all Japan were destroyed by 
Alhed bombings. From the southern tip of Kyushu to the northern end of Honshu 
the country was reduced to rubble. Only the Island of Hokkaido escaped. Twenty- 
seven of the sixty-six Protestant schools were badly damaged or completely 
destroyed. Eighty buildings in one former Methodist school compound were burned. 
Congregations were scattered and parishes disorganized. It is obvious that for a 
long time a portion of regular missionary giving and appropriations will have to go 
for new buildings and equipment to replace that which has been destroyed. It is 
not possible to state yet just what will be required of American churches and 
missionary agencies in the full program of reconstruction and restoration of 
Protestant churches and institutions. The church in Japan with missionary co- 
operation and support is beginning to replace its destroyed buildings with temporary 
structures and to re-establish and reorganize its demoralized parishes as well as their 
Sunday schools, kindergartens, social settlements and other types of Christian work. 


Postwar Inflation 

When missionaries returned to Japan it became clear that missionary service 
in postwar Japan would cost much more in money and materials than ever before. 
Food, clothing and almost all other necessities had to be taken from America or 
Canada. A house had to be provided for almost every married couple and an 
average of one house to every two single missionaries. It is scarcely possible for one 
who has not seen the destruction to understand how widespread it was, especially 
of wooden houses such as missionaries formerly occupied. 


Evangelism 

There are still great areas in both urban and rural Japan untouched by the 
Christian gospel. Dr. Kagawa, insists that 12,000 Japanese villages have not been 
reached. General MacArthur has said that Japan’s future belongs to that system 
of social and economic thought which fills most adequately and satisfactorily 
the vacuum created by that which has been proven untenable. Having been most 
instrumental as Americans in the destruction of old Japan, the responsibility must 
now be assumed by America’s churches to reconstruct the thought life as well as 
the institutions of the new Japan in Christ-like patterns. Of supreme importance 
in this task is our approach to the farmers, fishermen and other rural inhabitants 
who are the backbone of the nation’s existence. 


Other Types of Service a 

Religious education offers a wide field for service. Plans are being made to 
send an expert in children’s work to study the problems and help the workers in 
Japan plan a construction program for the education of children through the church 
schools. 

There is also literary evangelism as promoted by the Christian Literary Society. 
which is calling for a well-trained American director in the creation, publication 
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and distribution of Christian magazines, books and pamphlets to meet the new 
interest. Paper, ink and bookbinding materials must be supplied from America in 
the months ahead. 

The needs in the field of social service, public health, audio-visual aids in private 
and public education and general community welfare must be met with adequate 
funds and painstaking direction from America until Japan can again provide her 
own leadership. 


The Proposed Christian University 

For a quarter of a century Japanese Christians have wanted a first-class uni- 
versity where the Christian students from the various colleges could undertake 
research and postgraduate work under Christian auspices. The proposal now is 
that the American churches help Japan establish such a university as a gesture of 
good will toward Japanese educators and church leaders as well as the general 
public, who desire the Japanese to make a real contribution to the efforts of all 
nations toward world peace and prosperity. It is proposed that the American 
people be given an opportunity in a nation-wide community-centered campaign 
for $15,000,000 as the initial effort for such a university. The Division of Foreign 
Missions has given its approval to this project. 


Personnel Needs 

In all plans for reconstruction the need for new missionaries is especially press- 
ing. Efforts are being made by the Division of Foreign Missions to secure twenty 
or thirty young college graduates for teaching in Christian schools in Japan and 
bringing youthful Christian idealism, conviction and enthusiasm into effective im- 
pact upon Japanese students at the most impressionable age in their lives. In 
addition other short-term and permanent workers are needed in Japan. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Opportunities 

The population of Latin America is growing faster than. that of any other major 
region in the world. From 1920 to 1940, 40,000,000 persons were added to its pop- 
ulation, an increase of forty-one per cent. The growing population forms a two- 
class society which is a double challenge to the gospel. The strong as well as 
the weak, the highly cultured and the illiterate, the rich and the poor alike need 
a Saviour. The Protestant community is now estimated at 3,000,000. While there 
is some gain in membership and giving, Protestants are still in the vast minority 
in Latin America. There are whole provinces without a Protestant preaching 
point. Our Board because of limited resources has for years been concerned 
almost exclusively with holding the line in its work in Latin America. Not to 
advance is to be unfaithful to the great commission. 


Problems 


The Roman Ca®holic Church had a religious monoply in Latin America for 
over three hundred years. After the legal prohibition against Protestants was 
removed the Catholics tried to keep them out by social and economic pressure 
and by persecution. In 1944 the hierarchy renewed its efforts to check the Protes- 
tant advance and to regain political control. Congregations have been disturbed 
and property damaged. Looked at in the large, the hierarchy has little to show 
for its efforts. The leaders of Methodism are aware of the danger of being pro- 
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voked to spend their energies in counterattacks instead of giving positive witness. 
In spite of the persecution, Protestantism has continued to grow, but the majority 
of the people of Latin America are outside the fold of either Catholicism or Prot- 
estantism. 

The cost of living has been going up since 1939. The cost of food, shelter, 
household articles, clothing and medicine in some Latin American countries had 
advanced 300% between 1939 and 1945. Argentina and Uruguay have fared 
better than the other countries in this respect—in 1945 their increase ranged from 
thirty to fifty per cent. These increased costs have brought hardship to much 
of our work. 


Need for New Missionaries 

Latin America today is the American frontier of The Methodist Church. The 
number of national leaders on this frontier are too few to carry forward alone the 
advance needed in this generation. They are earnestly calling for missionary re- 
inforcements. 


Union Theological Seminary 

This is the only seminary of university grade in all Spanish-speaking South 
America, Since 1942 one hundred sixteen persons have enrolled in the seminary. 
Its extension work reaches far beyond the walls of the school. Largely through the 
generous gifts of Miss May Carnahan has this seminary been made possible. 


Brazil 

Through its General Board of Social Service The Methodist Church in Brazil 
is practicing the larger evangelism. Dr. H. C. Tucker has acted as its general 
secretary and has kept alert to current social trends and issues. The National 
Board of Health has given helpful co-operation. 


Literature. The church is also aware of the important place literature occupies 
in the evangelism of the country. Curriculum and Literature Conferences were 
held in 1947 with delegates from six denominations. Miss Mary Skinner of the 
Board of Education made a valuable contribution in this conference. 


Bishops. In February, 1946, three Bishops were elected at the General Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church in Brazil: Bishop Cesar Dacorso was re-elected 
for a fourth term of four years; Rev. Cyrus B. Dawsey, for thirty-four years a 
missionary in Brazil; and Rev. Isaias F. Sucasas, a pastor in The Methodist Church 
in Brazil. Bishop Dawsey continues as a missionary of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, supported by the Division. 

Education. One of the most important educational projects is the Seminary 
in Sao Paulo which helps to supply the great and immediate needs for more preachers 
in Brazil. The future of the church in Brazil depends largely on this school, which 
needs financial assistance to help it meet its opportunities. 

According to Brazilian law, all teachers of secondary schools must have diplomas 
from a School of Philosophy. There is no such school under Protestant auspices, 
but The Brazil Methodist Church took action at the General Conference in 1946 
to start such a school on some large tracts of land near Rio, a gift of a Brazilian 
woman. The Board has been asked to provide $500,000 to help in the establish- 
ment of this school. 


Dr. Tucker's Award. In 1943 the Brazilan Government conferred upon Dr. 
H. C. Tucker the Order of the Southern Cross. On that occasion Dr. Odilion 
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Braga, a devout Catholic, referred to Dr. Tucker and his fellow missionaries as 
“roots of the tree of Brotherhood, in the friendly shade of which we, Brazilians 
and Americans, can confidently and purposefully discourse concerning all subjects 
including those high and grave ones on which depend the concord of America 
and the world.” 


Visitors to Latin America 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones and Dr. G. Baez Camargo of Mexico went to Central 
and South America in 1945 for evangelistic meetings. Bishop Ivan Lee Holt and 
Dr. Marshall Steel, pastor of the Highland Park Church in Dallas, Texas, went 
to the same fields. Dr. Richard Raines of the Hennepin Avenue Church in Min- 
neapolis visited South America in 1947 as did Dr. T. Z. Koo and Dr. Lucy Wang, 
of China, and Milton Davis of Mexico. All these persons brought real inspira- 
tion and were a positive Christian witness to the new evangelism. 


“Voice of the Andes” 


In 1945 a survey of the use of radio in religious work in Latin America was 
made by Clarence M. Jones under the auspices of the CCLA of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. Mr. Jones operates the “Voice of the Andes,” Station HCJB 
in Quito, Ecuador. Tentative plans are made for the opening of several radio 
stations under church auspices in various centers. 


River Plate Annual Conference 


The former Eastern South America Conference, which includes Argentina and 
Uruguay, is now called the River Plate Annual Conference. 


Ward College. A gift of $50,000 from Mrs Henry Pfeiffer in 1944 was used 
for another unit of the dormitories at Ward College, a joint project with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. The school raised an equal amount for the building program. 
Coffin and Coffin, architects, are revising the original campus layout with the hope 
that the congested conditions now hampering the work will be relieved. With a 
capacity enrollment of over 1,000 students the school exercises an ever-growing 
influence. During the summers the buildings are used for meetings of the Annual 
Conference, Young People’s Interdenominational Conference, Baptist Ministerial 
and Disciples’ Retreats. 


Chile 

The old economic and social order in Chile is changing and with the changes 
come new problems and opportunities. Many of the inquilinos have gone south to 
the forest sections; others have become workers in the nitrate industries of the 
north. Living conditions in the cities are deplorable for the poorer working people. 


Both they and the workers on the great, estates suffer from bad housing, malnutri- 
tion and a gnawing sense of injustice. 


Hl Vergel is a farm of some four thousand acres on which there is a church, 
a social hall, a primary school, a grove and camp site for student and young people’s 
meetings, an agricultural school, the building and equipment of a well-managed 
grain, fruit and animal farm and the homes of about sixty families. It is now also 
a rural training center for theological students from the seminary in Buenos Aires. 

Sweet Memorial Institute. A great loss in November, 1946 was the destruction 
by fire of the main building at Sweet Memorial. At the time of the fire there 
were twenty-six young women enrolled in the training school, a larger number 
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of children, young people and adults being served by the day nursery, nursery 
school, kindergarten, clinics and various classes and clubs. Chilean friends have 
contributed toward the rebuilding of the school in a remarkable demonstration of 
loyalty to a long-time service. Seventy-five thousand dollars is needed from the 
Board to complete the project. 


Santiago College. Extensions of the dormitory and library buildings are under 
construction and funds for the gymnasium are being raised locally. But additional 
money is needed for a home for the directors and guest rooms and for an auditorium 
and chapel. 


Cuba 

A union seminary was started in 1946 by the Methodists and Presbyterians at 
Matanzas, Cuba. It was housed for the first year in property belonging to the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. The students matriculated for 1947-48 
include Presbyterians, Methodists, Northern Baptists and Episcopalians. 

In 1946 Candler College in Havana was host to the Latin American Evangelical 
Youth Conference which was attended by representatives of seventeen Latin Ameri- 
can countries. There were sixty-five official delegates representing the youth of 
twenty denominations. A veteran missionary said: “Perhaps in no other Latin 
American Republic could 6,000 Protestants have had the use of a great public amphi- 
theatre (such as the conference used on the night of August 5) with official repre- 
sentatives of the President and several branches of the Government present, with 
no supervision of police and with such perfect order that there was no need 
of police. 


Mexico - 

In 1944 the National Methodist Convention was held in Mexico City to cele- 
brate and report the progress of an advance movement launched by Bishop Guerra 
over a year before. Delegates were present from all parts of Mexico and from the 
United States. More than 3,000 new members were received into the church during 
the year. 

Plans are under way for the celebration in 1948 of the 75th Anniversary of Meth- 
odism in Mexico, and of making it an occasion for a larger advance. A Nationwide 
evangelistic campaign launching work among Indians is planned as well as building 
churches and parsonages, strengthening the schools founded by the church and 
starting an evangelical university and hospital. A part of the celebration will be a 
meeting held in Mexico City attended by Methodists from all over Mexico and by 
visitors from abroad. A history of Methodism in Mexico is being prepared and a 
great program being arranged. 


Costa Rica and Panama 

The Church in Costa Rica and Panama is still in an elementary stage of develop- 
ment. Most of the Methodists in Costa Rica are in San Jose, Alajuela and San 
Ramon. 

Construction was begun in July, 1947 on a new building at the Pan American 
Institute in Panama. Money is still needed to complete the construction already 
started as well as for a new residence for teachers and a gymnasium. 


Bolivia 


A new secondary school building is now under construction at the American 
stitute in Cochabamba. A Methodist congregation which started in the school a 
ns Sits 
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few years ago has moved into a beautiful stone chapel, the first Methodist Church 
building to be erected in Bolivia. 


The School of Nursing in connection with the Pfeiffer Memorial Hospital, the 
achievement of Dr. and Mrs. Frank Beck has pioneered in blazing the trail for 
a new profession in Bolivia, for previously nursing was considered the work of 
servants. 


Peru 

A slow but steady advance along every line has taken place in The Methodist 
Church, which entered Peru in 1891. Not for twenty-five years was religious 
liberty permitted public worship services. At present there are twenty congrega- 
tions, four of which have their own church buildings. The work is divided into 
coastal and mountain work. The sehools have grown steadily. The two Callao 
schools for boys and girls have a new site for a united school. The Victoria primary 
school in Lima has made a permanent place for itself in the community. The 
Andino School in Huancayo has an unsurpassed opportunity to become a witness 
for Christ and an influence in the large area to which it ministers. 


RELATION OF MISSIONS TO BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
IN THE FAR EAST 


In 1945 the Rev. Garland Evans Hopkins, member of the Virginia Conference, 
who, during the war, had served for four years as a chaplain and in international 
haison for the United States Army, was elected an associate secretary with the port- 
folio of the relation of business and government to missions in the Far East in 
the Division of Foreign Missions. In addition to contacts with Embassies and 
Legations in Washington and with the State Department and United Nations, he 
has visited twenty-three countries in which missionary activities are conducted, 
visiting the missions of seven different home-base nationalities. He has consulted with 
the heads of state and the leaders of business in those countries. During 1947 he 
attended the Inter-Asian Conference in New Delhi, India, and visited government 
officials in Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, India, Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippine Repulic, Okinawa, Japan and Korea. 

Secretary Hopkins submitted detailed plans for the future development of the 
portfolio to the 1947 Annual Meeting. He said, in part: “It is increasingly obvious 
that America, indeed the western world, and Christianity are largely equated in the 
minds of the people of the rest of the world. As far as these people are concerned, 
whatever the foreign policy of America or any other of the western nations may 
be, it is thought to be a Christian foreign policy. This is equally true of the busi- 
ness practices of Americans and other western nationals. It is, therefore, essential 
that Christians more actively influence the policies of the nations in which we are 
dominant, or clearly disassociate ourselves from the policies of those nations. Since 
it is unlikely at the present time that Christians will be able to control the foreign 
policy either of America or of any other western nation, it behooves us, while con- 
tinuing to bring to bear our influence upon the policies of our own government, 
publicly to disassociate ourselves from these policies when they are obviously 
unchristian in nature. 

“It is very necessary that the Church proceed with great care in this regard. 
If we are to give support to or disassociate ourselves from any policy of our gov- 
ernment, we must know the facts involved. We are in a particularly fortunate posi- 
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tion to get the facts from the field, for we have so many representatives on the 
field. It is equally important that we know the reasons behind the actions taken 
by the United States Government and by our delegates at United Nations. It 
would be well for us to ignore the activities of our government in the international 
field if these had no bearing upon our missionary activities, but that is not the case. 
Missions have had a real impact upon the areas in which they have ministered 
and the actions of governments have had influence upon the mission movement. 
It is important that we recognize an interest in and an influence upon international 
relations is as integral and vital concern of the Division of Foreign Missions as is 
sending our missionaries. 


“Tf we are to achieve our goal of Christianizing international relations, we must 
immediately begin working toward a better understanding of the relationship of 
the Church to the world scene. Experiences of the past year and a half have con- 
clusively demonstrated that much can be done in this area. However, what has 
been accomplished is only the merest sample of what may be done. It becomes 
evident that it is not enough to accept the thesis that Christianizing international 
relations is an integral part of the program of the Church today. Subscription to this 
thesis must be underwritten by support and staff and by the underlying of proj- 
ects, many of which have not hitherto been considered to be part of the mission 
movement.” 


THe DIvISION AND RELATED AGENCIES 


The past four years have brought increasing efficiency in the co-operative work 
between the Departments, Divisions, Boards and Commissions of the Church. 


The Inter-Division Committee on Foreign Work, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Division of Foreign Missions and from the Foreign Department 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, has become increasingly valuable 
and effective in maintaining a harmony of spirit and a unity of policy. 


Several interesting projects have been sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Religious Education in Foreign Fields, which is made up of representatives from 
the Board of Education, the Foreign Department of the Woman’s Division and the 
Division of Foreign Missions. Miss Mary Skinner made a trip to Brazil in 1946 
to study the children’s work and in 1947 made a valuable contribution to a Cur- 
riculum Improvement Conference also in Brazil. Dr. Harold Ehrensperger rendered 
valuable service in youth work for six months in India in 1946-47 under the auspices 
of the committee, and a visit to Africa is proposed for 1948 by Miss E. Mae Young. 
Plans are being made to send a children’s specialist to Japan for a three-year period 
to lead in the development of curriculum material. 


The Interboard Committee on Missionary Education under the able direction 
of Dr. Hargraves continues to carry out effectively its particular functions of* 
providing the material and techniques for missionary education for all ages in the 
church school, the youth fellowship and the adult membership of the church. 


The Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


We are deeply appreciative of the leadership of Bishop Herbert Welch in the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. The committee has continued to serve 
the suffering of the world. At the close of the war many needy persons could 
be reached who had previously been in occupied territory and the committee went 
to their rescue. The committee has also made contributions through Church World 
Service, Inc., through the International Missionary Council to “orphaned missions” 
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and through the Americans Service Committee. A total of $736,003.62 has been 
sent to Europe and $25,650.22 to North Africa. 


Church World Service, Inc. 


Through Church World Service much of Methodist overseas aid for relief has been 
co-ordinated in the various fields of Europe and Asia and there is close co-operation 
with the missionary agencies and the missionaries on the field. This is most neces- 
sary, for all relief and reconstruction has a bearing upon the long-time missionary 
program in any field. 


INCREASED CO-OPERATION 


So evident are the demands of the postwar days on all missionary societies 
and agencies that far-reaching united action was suggested at the annual meeting 
of the Foreign Missions Conference January 13-16, 1947. As reports came from 
all over the world and from secretaries who had visited various areas of the world, 
it was apparent that only combined wisdom and united attack courageously and 
boldly undertaken could bring restoration to the battered and broken Christian 
Churches and institutions which had survived the war. In addition, a program of 
advance was planned. An enlarged meeting of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel was held March 3-5, 1948, to make final plans. A conference of Board 
members is to be held June 1-3, 1948, in Columbus, Ohio, with representatives 
of all the denominations of the United States and Canada to consider what pro- 
grams the missionary agencies should offer to the present chaotic world. From 
October 3 to 5, 1948, a national Foreign Missionary Assembly is to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, when this missionary program will be formally launched. 


In the Foreign Missions Conference, the International Missionary Council and 
Church World Service, Inc., we have continued to unify our contacts with govern- 
ment and other agencies. A joint deputation was sent to Japan and Korea imme- 
diately after V-J day. This was followed in 1947 by a second and larger dep ater 
tion more representative of the Boards at work in those countries. 


Dr. John Reisner of Agricultural Missions, Inc., returned in June, 1947, from 
a world visit concerned with rural work and at once challenged the Mission Boards 
to a new and more fundamental attack of the problems affecting the welfare of the 
village people, particularly in Asia. 


The Christian Medical Council on Overseas Work is just what the name implies. 
It is a Council of the Boards and agencies interested in the work in public health 
with the teeming multitudes in mission lands. It provides expert advice on the 
program planning, building and maintenance of hospitals and medical training insti- 
tutions and for co-ordination with government agencies. 

The Associated Missions Medical Office is a joint undertaking of several mission 
boards for the examination of candidates and missionaries on furlough. and for the 
preparation and examination of health reports of missionaries on the field, a program 
originally initiated by J. G. Vaughan, M.D., who after thirty-nine years of 
service retired in the summer of 1948. 

The United Board of Christian Colleges in China has come into being. 


The Board of Founders of the Nanking Theological Seminary continues its plans 
for the development of that imstitution. 

Our united approach to government and transportation companies regarding 
passports and transportation has facilitated getting the missionaries back to the field. 
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International Missionary Council 


The high point of the quadrennium in the International Missionary Council was 
the enlarged meeting of the committee of the Council held at Whitby, Ontario, 
July 5-24, 1947, the first official gathering of the Council since the close of the war. 
One hundred twelve delegates from forty-one countries attended. Japan and Siam 
were the only constituent councils not represented. Seven affiliated councils had 
representation: Angola, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba Gold Coast, Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico as well as the South Pacific Islands. Bishop James C. Baker, the chairman, 
brought the meeting to its climactic proposal for a world-wide emphasis on evan- 
gelism. After six years, taking with him the affection and appreciation of the 
entire Council, he now hands over the International Missionary Council gavel to Dr. 
J. A. Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The next meeting of the Council is called for September, 1948, near Amsterdam, 
Holland, just before the Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The rela- 
tions of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
will loom large in the next few years in the minds of ecumenical leaders of the 
Churches. Dr. C. W. Ransom of England has been elected the new general secre- 
tary of the Council and will reside for the next five years in New York. 


Church Commission on International Affairs 

In Cambridge, England, August 4-7, 1946, there was organized the Church 
Commission on International Affairs under the joint sponsorship of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is to devise a coordinated strategy of action by which the non-Roman 
Churches might exert their efforts for the establishment and maintenance of world 
order, 


- 


History or Mrtruopist Missions 


During the quadrennium the Division of Foreign Missions has employed Dr. 
Wade Crawford Barclay to prepare a comprehensive and thoroughly documented 
History of Methodist Missions. Since his retirement from the secretaryship of the 
Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields and after completing 
some special work in connection with the literature program of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, Dr. Barclay has been able to give full time to 
this project. It is Dr. Barclay’s purpose to write a series designed to present a 
comprehensive, detailed and accurate history of the missionary aspect of American 
Methodism from its beginning in 1769 when John Wesley’s first missionaries arrived 
on America’s eastern shore, to the unification in 1940 of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and the Methodist Protestant 
Church. The subject naturally divides into three principal parts: Part One, the 
missionary motivation and expansion of early American Methodism from 1769 to 
the division between the North and South in 1844; Part Two, the missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church from 1845-1940; Part Three, the missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and the Methodist Protestant Church from 
1844 to 1940; and Part Four, the wider impact of world-wide Methodist missions 
in such areas as education, medical service, social reform, national life and govern- 
ment, church organization and polity and the ecumenical Church. 

Dr. Barclay has now completed the manuscript of the first volume and it is in 
the hands of several of the most competent historical scholars of Methodism for 
critical reading and suggestions for revision. ‘The second volume is already well 
under way. The series will be published by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Reuicious Liserry 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry by Dr. M. Searle Bates, professor of history at 
the University of Nanking, China, published in 1945 by the International Mission- 
ary Council is the most extensive, documented study of this subject ever under- 
taken. Through Church World Service it is being translated into many languages 
throughout the world. The German, Spanish, and French editions have been com- 
pleted and are in circulation. It will also be printed in Japanese, Chinese, Italian 
and Portuguese. 


RactisM AND WorRLD ORDER 


As an outgrowth of the Conference on Christian Bases of World Order held 
in Delaware, Ohio, in the spring of 1943, the seminar on Christianity and the Race 
Problem continued its study of that important question in ten study groups cen- 
tered in Chicago and the Middle West. A conference was held on the subject in 
Evanston, March 15-20, 1944. Racism: A World Issue, by Professor Edmund D. 
Soper, published by the Methodist Publishing House, resulted from these studies 
and seminars. This book is a most comprehensive review of the whole problem of 
racism in the various countries of the world. 


FurLouGHED Missionary CONFERENCE 


At Albion, Michigan, in 1946, and at DePauw University, Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, in 1947, for ten days were held the first two of a significant series of confer- 
ences for furloughed missionaries. These conferences were a joint project of the 
Foreign Department, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, and the Division of 
Foreign Missions. The purpose of the conference was to give an opportunity for 
the secretaries and treasurers to meet the missionaries for an exchange of views on 
administrative procedures, closer co-operation between office and field, and the 
sharing of experience and ideals which would make for better understanding of 
the complicated denominational and interdenominational processes to be found in 
a great task like Methodist Missions. 

In 1947 the Crusade scholars were invited to Greencastle for a week-end con- 
ference at the same time. The opportunity of having together these post-graduate 
students from all over the world proved so helpful that the joint committee on 
Crusade scholarships has decided to repeat the plan in the summer of 1948. If 
in the future there are large numbers of Methodist foreign students in the United 
States receiving scholarship aid from whatever source, an annual meeting of all 
these persons is most desirable. 

RaupH E. DirreNDORFER 


Hexecutive Secretary 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE DIVISION 
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OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


From OrcGANnizaTion January 1, 1941 to May 31, 1943 


GENERAL FUND 


. Recerprs 1941 1942 1943 Totals 
World Service 
Undesicnatcdipeasas eee $ 674,868.21 $1,286,213.11 $1,506,470.95 $3. 467,552.27 
Designated CRIS ee CNA 0) 166 404. 74 325 ‘662. 83 296, 040.37 788,107.94 
World ‘Service 
SPEClal sity Riess EU ee a ee 18,733.20 46,928.39 105,118.49 170,780.08 
@theras ouncesmee ss sas eee 127,579.22 478,643.98 419,382.65 1,025,605.85 
987,585.37 2,137,448.31 2,327,01246 5,452,046.14 
Weeki ofa) edicationantres 16 o52 «acne ene cy tae he aie eee 252,903.19 252,903.19 
Total Receipts...............-... 987,585.37 2,137,448.31 2,579,915.65 5,704,949.33 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
!. For Overseas 
Eastern Asia 
China—Regular ..........0.......... $ 70,252.11 $ 220,698.22 $ 189,802.29 $ 480,752.62 
Orsyoordapraimiy Worl ee es | ele eeeee: 3,058.37 3,058.37 
NViGe Karo hac Ec Caril Oral HVUITy cl arene te eee 42,000.00 42,000.00 
otis Chin ae ee 70,252.11 220,698.22 234,860.66 525,810.99 
ocd ao Nees Son SO ee 9,313.09 13,807.48 7,652.60 30,773.17 
COCA ep ee se eee ee ‘ Se. 14,578.85 21,339.86 13,845.23 49,763.94 
Total Eastern Asia........... 94,144.05 255,845.56 256,358.49 606,348.10 
Southeastern Asia 
Riecul arg eee ee eee 5 7,355.36 21,451.03 20,555.37 49 361.76 
Wiese tae a Gartl o see sssse seems tate ge en eee 8,780.00 8,780.00 
Total Southeastern Asia.. 7,355.36 21,451.03 29,335.37 58,141.76 
Southern Asia—Regular .......... 80,435.76 251,099.28 224,893.23 556,428.27 
(Uyoysromminbuaugiye sehblal cn. ee Se Le erate 986.52 986.52 
Total Southern Asia........... 80,435.76 251,099.28 225,879.75 557,414.79 
Africa, Central and South 
Re oil aires cae ee ere 24,767.03 69,891.51 81,231.47 175,890.01 
Latin America—Regular .......... 64,665.01 165,652.55 197,829.10 428,146.66 
Opportunity Tite ec te Bs had See a 8,000.00 8,000.00 
MovaleAiricaee ee 64,665.01 165,652.55 205,829.10 436,146.66 
Europe and North Africa 
FUG aicatsees meoee ner sie 7 36,346.62 66,110.74 69,737.33 172,194.69 
Missionary Support 
Active Missionaries— 
FUG airs ee ene cere 341,117.90 749,174.26 667,554.13 1,757,846 .29 
Wyicelemon. Sc rea GiO tlt ed eee ieencece ee ap shagesacteturees 126,063.04 126,063.04 
Total Active Missionaries.. 341,117.90 749,174.26 793,617.17 1,883,909.33 
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1941 1942 1943 Totals i 
Retired Missionaries............ $ 50,731.52 $ 125,342.30 $ 133,343.52 $ 309,417.34 
Reserve Pension Fund for 
IMEISSIONaTIeSis pe-Uoe eis Cater pe a tanta 1,250.00 3,000.00 4,250.00 
Total Missionary Support 391,849.42 875,766.56 929,960.69 2,197,576.67 
Miscellaneous—Reegular .......... 6,395.73 15,236.34 30,649.33 52,281.40 
NWHerol eonredl Bravo hvermntay alee ens sd ay ewe Nady ILE Negra) 4,636.42 4,636.42 
6,395.73 15,236.34 35,285.75 56,917.82 
Indirect 
Co-operation Fund .........:...... 10,186.17 25,785.17 26,990.00 62,961.34 
Joint Purchasing Trans- 

DOLbAvlOnm (os) eee eee 3,082.47 9,003.89 7,911.63 19,997.99 
Joint Missionary Personnel. 1,384.26 5,819.49 5,659.34 12,863.09 
Emergency Fund .................. TAO D8 GU 2g! ee Gate pre ae 14,028.61 
Religious Education in 

Koreign Fields] 20 =. 1,554.08 3,104.37 3,103.38 7,761.83 

30,235.59 43,712.92 43,664.35 117,612.86 

Total for Overseas...........- 736,194.57 1,764,766.49 1,877,282.30 4,378,243.36 

2. For Home Office 
Administration 
Executive Secretary’s Office 14,137.98 33,100.48 37,636.98 84,875.44 
Treasurer’s Office .................. 16,662.07 39,673.95 37,478.44 93,814.46 
Genera], Office—2......8 ot. 15,766.77 31,648.10 23,167.12 70,581.99 
Board & Division Meetings 3,043.61 10,565.29 11,206.96 24,815.86 
Inter-Division Co-op.......... 6,381.57 20,662;31 . 225532714 49 576.02 
Home Office Pension............ 1,603.71 4 684.53 6,046.26 12,334.50 
57,595.71 140,334.66 138,067.90 335,998.27 
Less: Income from Permanent 
Fund for Administration... 7,596.67 19,054.97 18,893.70 45,545.34 
Net Administration ...0.00.0.0.0.4. 49,999.04 121,279.69 119,174.20 290,452.98 
Education & Cultivation 
Joint Division of Education 
and Cultivation (General 
SECUOM) ROO (oma eae 59,399.60 135,458.61 130,434.08" 325,292.29 
Designated Income. .................. 2,051.70 9,554.90 8,383.21 19,989.81 
Total Education and 

Cuillbivationy ss eee 61,451.30 145,013.51 138,817.29 345 282.10 

Total Home Expense............ 111,450.34 266,293.20 257,991.49 635,735.03 
3. Deficit and Interest 

hinterest: se Cet eee Rryilll 9,404.04 15,231.45 28,392.60 

WHOM ee ack, een weenie USO Soro eee 431,939.75 568,123.10 


139,940.46 9,404.04 447,171.20 


596,515.70 


CTTVAGNGT Ls OSTRAITIS eet ate $ 987,585.37 $2,040,463.73 $2,582,444.99 $5,610,494.09 
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RECAPITULATION 
GENERAL FuNnpD 
otalpReceiptemtorm@ lacdnenmiuiniess ree eee eee ees 2 pee ee ye Se $5,704,949 .33 
Disbursements for Quadrennium 
OT BOUTS COSim Metter oe oe te es an ine rei eh) te Ee MOL OLS 249-96 
ZL OT MEL ONUC HE QVC TUS Cmeei eter ot 820s. ee ee ee, 635,735.03 
5,0138,978.39 
3. For Interest and Deficit 
Initeres tev aides ssi, oe) Seger wt eet ete et Vet ee 28,392.60 
IDYevavons jepavore tao} dkewanpieyia, WMI A a ert 526,872.03 
Advances written off during quadrennium (net).......... 41,251.07 
596,515.70 
Total eCispUbsenne nice eemk. obi ospsyier Ne Laer, is Ban 2c Re 5,610,494.09 
Balamcegonela id ss Va vito lel O43 ete eeenenae tenes eee 94,455.24 
Balance held in Week of Dedication Fund.......2.00002.0....- 71,423.73 
[Be kenaves level ko barnay (Ohoyorapannbavumys Duero see, a a 23,031.51 94,455.24 


The preceding tables are printed herewith inasmuch as it was not possible to include 


these figures in the report to the General Conference of 1944. 
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OUSC6 S8— as 00'000'0¢ 00 S28 Fe 00°00T61 pang Ayunjioddo 
96°9€8 FET CL O16 FS 91286 68 BS 89E'0Z USCC Gliiat cat 1 Peta w ie pera geo ee eesti: TEI 2 ot 
BISV ULIJSBVIYINOG 
COC LEST FOFON'LIO = PESOE'ETS = sT'eu'n9g © OG ORT. 60g BISW W1osey [BIO], 
8L 16F'6L 98 E19'%E PEI LT 0 PEE'sT CNLG Sagan ee see ee pee Org depnsoy—#o10 yy 
FS 6069S 0G 225'0Z FZ F90'0% GE TLE L UO Seat teenie a ae pein eee epnsoy—ueder 
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RECAPITULATION 


GENERAL FunpD 
Balance on hand, June 1, 1943 


Wee krona Denies tony Multis e.._-. cee ere tytn talna es $ 71,423.73 

Opportimitver kung see was eee a eee aren ls 23,031.51 $ 94,455.24 
Total Receipts for Quadrennium...........ecceeceeeeecceeeeeeeee 13,096,920.61 
otal: tothe aceounted! for cn8 cc, ageccdea us ienehes 13,191,375.85 

Total disbursed for Quadrennium 

Tee HOns OVCUSCA GEIR (so Nene eens soe enna wee Eee 11,767,527.05 

ie Hors Homes Hxpenseote cece sie LO tote eee 1,250,164.92  13,017,691.97 

Balancevonenancdey lakyae lel G4 jensen ues ene tere» 173,683.88 

Balance held in Opportunity Fund... eee 171,327.72 

Balance held in Week of Dedication Fund.........0....0.000.0....... 2,356.16 173,683.88 


BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1947 


GENERAL FUND 
ASSETS 


Cash in banks and on hand, including final fiscal year remit- 
tances aggregating $371,877.84 subsequently received from 


Wiorlde Services @omuniss| Ome ee ec eee. ewe ee ee eee $ 412,722.07 
Investments in U.S. Treasury securities at principal amounts 
(at market quotations $3,938,319)... .-.-.----<cccccecccessesceeceeneoeeeeess 3,843,074.50 


Securities, real estate, etc., acquired by legacy, gift or spec- 
jal agreement at amounts recorded on books: 


Bonds (at market quotations $5,426)... 0.2.2... $ 5.00 
Stocks (at market quotations $103,760) ...........-.2--.-.-.-- 36.00 
IMonigageszoneneallwes tates. ssmers est nen teens aeerreee erases 25.00 
Reale Stat Cae ee ck Maen SON ce Rak ON ne eens Ae ee 17.00 
SUN iyeasse ts ca bem OMIM All pana OU bs seen sees eeeee nee aees 8.00 91.00 
Advances: 
Board of Missions and Church Extension for Inter- 
Div STOMNESET VC CS ree tee ee ee tne eee en a 9,000.00 
IVEMLGLAD COSMUOMUUIESIO MARI C Steen ene te seen ee ce epee 11,839.43 
NSW Veatsra DPLOPLIA tl ON sie ee een eee ee ener 3,248.95 
IY END EERUY SY GG ONSV eS ee See Pee Be Seen ere Se pe er Pee 26,138.30 50,226.68 
PEO Galle asa eee eet $4,306,114.25 


NOTE: The above balance sheet does not include the final distribution of assets and 
liabilities of the Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to be transferred 
to the General Fund of the Division in accordance with the plan of unification of The 
Methodist Churches. The amounts of such assets and liabilities to be transferred have 
not definitely been determined; neither does it include the value of physical property of 
the Board in the fields, inventory of office furniture and fixtures at headquarters in New 
York or amounts receivable under estate pledges. 
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GENERAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31,°1947 


LIABILITIES 
Obligations Outstanding: 
Bills? ofa xchange tienes re ee ec ere ene Oe ne eee $ 246,361.76 
Brac aMelerensUne Si Che Cli ts eee eee em ae -- 273,285.29 $ 519,647.05 
Accounts payable: 
POE AO IMSS ON ATI CS 6 ay Jee ea erate etre case cere ee 59,958.77 
Funds held in abeyance: 
Funds held for safekeeping..<.<-cceieocse-cccccceeteeneee Sted 30,394.70 
Designated, subject to call of the field: 
Hua Sheri ASiaie os 8 See Nh pd eee eS 2 see 405,562.35 
HoOutMedstermaAGia seesaw Ne te Ue tee ek ne se hee 84,649.53 
PoutbennwA Sia Meese. ete et oe ye een ates ee 370,434.96 
PNAC, Cereal eyael Sono MGM ee ee 203,278.16 
Beart wAsii CPCA eae An) een omens whee ek ee eee 441,301.96 
HuTopem ance Orth sAtaicas- 5 ease ae eee eee 43,969.79 
Unexpended appropriations for restricted fields... 334,806.91 
Chauwarsl, JES uicenooney JENA) ek eee 45,364.76 
Ibayrenesl BYoyaeolisiaeuOte Sh ee gee Bas se dete oe ree eee ce eer or 3,407.18 
Blocked SACCOUn Sirs. 7 ees ree tebe ss fences ew eee 25,784.32 
Teigeracvann Caluivenauurer aceO Un lee een nen enna 5,273.85 
Marines ProteshongaccO Unites ese es nae ee 20,331.42 
Medicale Scholarship account: ee 6,205.14 
Gitte: ote threemHrieind ssc ees ae eet te 33,521.91 
IMUISCellan eC OUS Wee re cea hee een ee rene, ec ee BR 156,690.82 2,270,936.53 
Legacies and gifts held in abeyance, net of expenses in 
connection with administration of unsettled estates................ 20,069.37 
Speciale aeree mire misy Cue ose ee cee eee ene ee 23,992.39 
Matured agreements in properties, etc., undistributed................ 2.00 
@rusade forsChristih ands oe eee es ee eee ee 1,207,001 .84 
Cisadegiori Christ scholars i ips Hin cles = eee ene 93,137.35 
Opportunity cium ea etn ae eee eee eee Ee ree 1182772: 
flcyitsi re oe oe Red ok ce see $4 306,114.25 
BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1947 
PERMANENT FUND 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank: 
NCO Gti ne a ets hee Ad NA ae ch ee Re nO - 25, 738.61 $ 120,579.70 
Investments, at cost and/or amounts at which recorded 
on books: 
Bonds (at market quotations $6,748,332) ....0.020.02.0.2.... 6,544,958.50 
Stocks (at market quotations $3,007,558) ..............-...-.-- 2,879,635.53 
Real Histate suo rhe acacia cere sere ce ener eee 748,165.81  10,172,759.84 
I;OaNS ONAMISSLOMs DLOWECEUIES eens eee: oe eee ene Ve 722)37 
‘Totalle: seein, se ~ $10,465,061.91 
LIABILITIES P 
TEV Re AVES) Conte sboaVel hse |OlernGobOND Ma CON ACEC. cy eee eee een aren eo $8,798 ,076.70 
Increase igr wear:<..2% 2. oe ee ER ee ee 1,253,347.98 $10,051,424.68 
Unexpended income, Swope-Wendel Fund......0.2......0.--ccecceeeeee-e- 371,208.77 
lWhaver'joverayolexol wwaWexayener, UN MUO eee te eee 4,529.84 
Surplis:s:.,2:Jee: ae eee eee eer ee 37,898.62 
Total 


SRR eek $10,465,061.91 
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BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1947 


ANNUITY FUND 
ASSETS 
@ashwiadankesereenie stg aren ne neu int Sow te Ne akc $ 134,857.28 


Investments at cost and/or amounts at which recorded 
on books: 


Bonds (at market quotations $2,194,167). $2,123,252 .05 
Stocks (at market quotations $168,312)... 163,297.32 
IRSA ISU ANC) TOON IES lc nyo peceneene sere ee 305,026.97 
Realistic taivesmettes sate ee meee ss eran ses Oe one eae 202,613.98  2,794,190.32 
INO allah ne. 2e kee ees $2,929,047.60 
LiaBILirins 
Reserve for outstanding annuity agreements: 
IBy HONS: aU, LOKERAOVOUNIIS ON CRN ce eee eece eee reece $2,192,440.43 
Agreements issued during year at face amount...............0.....--- 407,951.69 
2,600,392.12 
Agreements matured during year at reserve amount.............. $ 39,578.35 
Adjustment of reserve for agreements outstanding to New 
York State legal requirements, transferred to sup- 
TI SMIEMUAILESE VIG: ne ote em rene Pier cece eee 229,296.65 268,875.00 
Dooleoliels 
Supplemental reserve for agreements, outstanding... 551,943.43 
2,883,460.55 
Matured agreements in properties, etc., undistributed... 10,140.25 
Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been issued...... 35,446.80. 
Las rel eee eae ve at Bean $2,929,047 .60 


NOTE: The face amount of annuities outstanding at May 31, 1947 amount to $3,843,328.58 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUND OF THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


Total allocation to be administered by the Division of Foreign Missions............ $7 ,350.800.00 
Total received from Treasurer of Crusade for {G) tats eee Wee eae $3,993,725.80 
Disbursed 
Eastern Asia 
CO hiniteaanene ee eo ee ree RE eee ree $1,279,689 .20 
IEW OPEN OR ob he el at nese tS eee Lane ene ae 20,582.73 
IES Nea ce ee eras ee RD ERE Slee eerie a et NE 17,365.04 
SOUPS ASUS IIIA 5 lige eeese een ee teen oi ee ee 453,172.51 
ASVOMDUEI AVES ENGTRCY © Ree aE Se es a ea eee ee ee ee ae 351,461.86 
ieee Carmel, rah Sous t,o ee ee eee eee 97,023.72 
Ege isivaie Ni OY SEI Ge ies ee ee eee Re ee 204,644.28 
TESST: © 0 © ese aoe oe rng ere oe a a asc See hn cee es ee 392,807.71 
2,816,747.05 
TBveilleyauee, Gum Vivemavel IW Uetyy Shab, TEE as a cece eee rere aero 1,176,978.75 


CRUSADE FOR CHRIST SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


RecaivcdeirommlneasimensOl lO risacde mote © His tec ees eesscee tere e seers ease ses eeseeere § 134,050.00 
SYD TST UTS CCH ne TOP G U1 GT eee ete mas rae age ore Be zesee ecee Denne ets 37,356.09 


TBs eeaveres, INN BE OE ere eo oe Rr REE a 96,693.91 
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TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND FACE AMOUNT OF ANNUITY AGREE- 
MENTS OUTSTANDING AS OF MAY 31, AS INDICATED 


Permanent Annuity 
Fund Agreements 
IVE a years rr G43! oe mde oo ee) eG Senet OREN Retr oe Raa toe $ 4,742,651.60 $2,963,537 26 . 
May ROL O47 Lak crest ots tusn tora re gts OL ee IV ete teens 7 10,051 ,424.68 3,843 ,328.58 


MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 
Total Members 


Active 


and Inactive 


May 31, 1941* 
World Service—On apportionment................00eeeee- 
WrorldService—Specials 228 24.0 sheet een eee 
Other Sources 


7,659,007 


May 31, 1942 
World Service—On apportionment 
World Service—Specials 
Other Sources 


7,813,891 


May 31, 1948 
World Service—On apportionment 
World Service—Specials 
Other Sources 


7,979,163 


May 31, 1944 
World Service—On apportionment... 
World Service—Specials .........scccccceceepseeseeceeseeseeceeeeeeeese 


OchergSouncesgsie sos fost es. see a ee ie 


Week of Dedication 


8,046,129 


May 31, 1945 
World Service—On apportionment 
World Service—Specials 
Other Sources 


Weektott Dedications. -t0s. tats eee ee eee en 
Crusadesiorn@ hrs tase cere eras ie 


8,083,767 


*January 1 to May 31, 1941 (5 months) 


Receipts 

from Living Per 
Donors Canta 
$ 841,479.70 2637 
18,733.20 0058 
67,982.18 0213 
928,195.08 .2908 
1,613,850.19 2065 
46,928.39 .0060 
213,636.21 0273 
1,874,414.79 2398 
1,803,949.51 2261 
105,118.49 0130 
118,054.65 0149 
2,027,122.65 2540 
252,903.19 0317 
2,280,025 .84 2857 
2,041,093.99 2536 
223,293.19 0278 
137,656.85 0171 
2,402 ,044.03 2985 
169,079.42 0210 
2,571,123.45 3195 
2,198 687.32 .2720 
308,898.05 .0382 
216,908.31 .0268 
2,724,493 .68 3370 
25,428.52 .0031 
626,748.74 0776 
3,376,670.94. A177 
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Total Members Receipts 


Active from Iaving Per 

May 31, 1946 and Inactive Donors Capita 
World Service—On apportionment. .............020.0:000-0--- $2,394,558.08 .2840 
World Service—Specials .......20:...0.ceccsscsssesteecsceneeeesaseeee 479,881.04 .0569 
@ENECE SOURCES 1 Sete seen ens eee et el Pe eee 164,069.54 0195 
3,038,508 .66 3604 

WicekWoleWedicationiin. sts, Sel eS die Wr 398.25 .0001 
CrusadewionsChristimeet se meres Perms een ee 1,695,595 .84 2011 


8,430,146 4,734,502.75 5616 


May 31, 1947 


World Service—On apportionment............-.....--2:c0s-0++ 2,438,337.50 2846 
Worl dSenvice——s peclalswnestse ners eect es ee ees 724,230.22 0845 
@OTNeRRSOURCES ty rt ee eee rec ees te de et Ce 223,719.69 0261 

3,386 287.41 3952 
Crruisad eiore CIs tne eter eeeees age tas Sane costo ar ec oecns 1,805,431 .22 2107 


8,567,772 5,191,718.63 6059 


Apert I), Besse, 7'reasurer 
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Division oF Home Missions AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
Earu R. Brown 


Executive Secretary 


Never in history has any nation been scrutinized more carefully by other national 
groups than ours has been in this day. With the coming to prominence of the United 
States as a leading world power, the proverb of “people who live in glass houses” 
describes our status in the family of nations. 

One question is ever present, either spoken or implied, when the presses of the 
world grind out their printed opinions—Does the United States of America demon- 
strate within its national boundaries the ability for world leadership? Or, to put 
the question plainer, Do the people of the United States possess the attributes of 
real leaders? 

The mission of the church in all affairs of mankind is as clearly outlined as the 
mission we have of sharing our spiritual heritage—our Saviour. The future of the 
world depends upon the United States taking a position in world leadership based 
on true brotherhood and away from economic exploitation. 

There are other questions that might be directly pointed to the church’s stand 
on brotherhood: Why have 2,000 churches died within the past twenty-five years? 
Why has the church departed from serving certain polyglot sections of our cities 
and neglected some rural areas? Why has the church deserted responsibility 
toward other neighborhoods where life is rugged and where the physical struggle 
to live dominates men’s interests? 

We know now that all that transpires within our borders is part of the world 
scene, and a more important part than ever before. We must confess that we 
have not fulfilled the law of Christ in regard to the man in the next block or the 
family across the tracks. We have known of their heavier burdens, but we have 
not asked to carry the load. And now we realize that the world is looking to us 
for help, for brotherhood, for hope in the economic realm as in the spiritual realm, 
and that all eyes are upon us. 

But the picture is not all dark. As we review the record of the Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension during the past quadrennium, we remember 
the faithful, sacrificial toil of those who are working in the hard places, in the 
seemingly hopeless situations, and the triumphant Spirit of the Master shines 
forth again from the faces of those who are giving themselves so unstintingly. 
For all of these we give thanks and take new heart, and not only for those of our 
own fold but for all those of other communions and churches who work beside us. 

A report to the church which covers a quadrennium must be brief and concise. 
The activities of the Division of Home Missions and Church Extension during the 
past four years, if presented in full, would make a large volume. Therefore we 
are submitting to the reader a very brief resume of our work. 

In order to develop a closer coordination between the Section of Home Missions 
and the Section of Church Extension, the Board elected a general Executive Secre- 
tary to serve both sections. This change of administration, which took place early 
in the 1944-1948 quadrennium, was effected for the purpose of developing a closely- 
knit organization, the creating of a united policy for the Division. The wisdom of 
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this procedure has been revealed many times. The synchronizing of church exten- 
sion grants with home missions maintenance has proved to be a saving of money 
as well as of that even more valuable element called time: 


ALASKA 


Even a casual observer comes out of Alaska with definite convictions. The 
vastness of the land, the widespread tundras, the ancient deltas, majestic mountains 
and glistening glaciers seem to hold up hostile hands. Low temperatures, long 
periods of darkness, rain, snow, burning heat and isolated’ homes do not build 
empires or cooperate in laying the foundation for a steadfast society. 

Mad rushes for gold, financial bubbles and grim depressions have produced 
an adolescent society. With many from the states eager to make quick killings 
and hurry home, Alaska has not produced a stable or sound basis for government. 
This situation has been greatly aggravated by vast military installations and tran- 
sient personnel. Like the West in the ’70’s, law and order have been individual 
matters. But Alaska is growing up. The present administration governs for the 
people of both races, defies the exploiter and is steadily moving toward stability. 
The governor quite frankly told the writer, “Our greatest needs are home builders, 
teachers, preachers, doctors, nurses and a program of concern for the future. No 
population that is three-fourths male can lead a normal life.” 

The order of life is set around small communities making church work difficult 
and expensive. The sacrifice and devotion of our workers is one of Methodism’s 
greatest assets. Their struggles with organized vice, their redemptive acts among 
broken and disillusioned people present a pageant in Christian history that some 
poet or dramatist should record-for the ages. Except in a ‘few. cities and Indian 
communities, self-support is in the far-distant future. We must stand by and match 
the local consecration to a hard task with unfailing support. 

Federal and local authorities are standing with the church for equal opportunity 
for both native and white in education, hospitalization and economic rights, but 
we are meeting dominating social pressure and stoic indifference. Nevertheless, 
Alaska is growing up and no small part in this process is being played by The 
Methodist Church, as rays of light shine through the fog and clouds. 


Purrto Rico 


The written word cannot picture the implications of two and a quarter millions 
of people packed into a little island thirty-five by ninety miles. Added to this 
problem is the fact that two thirds of the Island is mofmtainous. It has been 
estimated that for every tillable square mile of land there are over 1,600 people. 
A sugar economy has reduced multitudes of these people to a bare sustenance level. 
To comprehend these facts, one must see the undernourished, the malnutritioned 
and the improperly housed masses. 

In spite of these difficulties, Methodism has built a strong church in less than 
two generations. In the journeys of an itinerant secretary, no greater achievement 
has been witnessed. 

Now we have reached the point for attack upon the causes of Puerto Rico’s 
plight. Strong, aggressive leadership is growing up in the second generation of 
Protestants. This group will be heard in the days ahead. It is the old story of 
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the relation of man’s religious faith and hope to the social and economic forces 
in which he lives. 

Many of our churches were built in the early 1920’s, and climatic conditions 
make deterioration very rapid. A competent builder has carefully surveyed our 
property. New structures in process of building and those needed to house our 
growing congregations and make necessary repairs add up to more than $250,000 
as first considerations for next year. 

On the island of Vieques, an interesting and challenging experiment is in progress. 
While the final development cannot be estimated, we record with great satisfaction 
that over 600 are now in our church schools. A pastor’s home is nearing comple- 
tion. A trained agriculturist has been sent to assist the leader. We propose to 
help these people to help themselves to a higher level of economy. ‘The religious 
emphasis has first place. A “come-out-from-the-past” spirit pervades our services. 
Conversions are daily occurrences at the preaching places and in the church-school 
units. 

Hawall 


In January, 1947, Dr. Roy L. Ruth was appointed Superintendent of the Mission 
by Bishop Baker following the retirement of Dr. Wiliam H. Fry who had served 
as Superintendent for thirty-three years. Dr. Fry has accepted the directorship 
of Camp Kailani, and is leading in raising funds for the camp and supervising the 
property improvements. 

In no place in our far-flung mission work is there greater hope or more encour- 
aging successes. Here the Orient and Occident meet with very little racial con- 
sciousness. Our work began among the Japanese and Korean people and later 
included the Filipinos. Today the walls of separation are crumbling and many 
churches are completely interracial. 

Bustling with life and rich in this world’s goods, Hawaii is one of the fastest 
growing parts of America. Methodism must move rapidly with an adequate program 
during the next decade. During Dr. Fry’s administration thirty-one new churches 
were founded. An equal number should be started in the next ten years. The 
Hawaii Mission in the near future should become a fully organized Annual Con- 
ference. Dollars spent in Hawaii today mean great spiritual investments tomor- 
row in the lives of men and women. 


Samro DomINnco 


For a quarter of a century, the Division has shared in an interdenominational 
program known as The Board for Christian Work in Santo Domingo. Today we 
cooperate through representation on this Board with the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions and the Evangelical United Brethren Board of Home Missions 
in the administration of a one-hundred-bed hospital, twenty-three churches and 
a significant community program. 

The hospital is recognized as one of the best,in Latin America. Daily the Gospel 
goes out over a local radio program and well-organized services are maintained in 
the churches. This work is an outstanding example of Christian cooperation. Your 
representatives on this board have found deep satisfaction in this cooperative work. 


Paciric JAPANESE PRovisionAL ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
After the long, hard years of displacement and internment camp life, our Ameri- 
ean Japanese people are settling down and taking up the broken strand of life. 
The faith, fortitude and courage of these people witnesses to the power of Christ 


= 
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in the lives of men. The Crusade funds made possible a happier relocation. The 
entire church should rejoice in its opportunity to assist in this great venture, and 
give thanks to God that His spirit can lead men through heartbreaking troubles 
and keep their souls sweet and serene. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING WorK 


The Division assists in the support of two annual conferences for Spanish- 
speaking people, two training schools—Lydia Patterson Institute at El Paso, Texas, 
and Spanish American Institute, at Gardena, California—and a number of congre- 
gations affiliated with other annual conferences. 


Rapid strides toward self-support are being made in the Southwest Mexican 
and the Latin American Provisional Annual Conferences. We could organize twenty- 
six new congregations at once if leadership were available. The Division has set 
aside $125,000 to train ministers for these fields. We hope to enlarge the facilities 
for training as rapidly as possible. Southern Methodist University is providing 
special courses. Through recruiting and scholarships we are finding a response to 
the need. 

It is estimated that there are over three million of these people in the United 
States. New York alone has a sizable city of these people in Manhattan. San 
Antonio has the largest group in America. Methodism scarcely has touched this 
field. We stand in awe contemplating the task and our facilities for meeting it. 


CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL Mission 


Under the leadership of Dr. Edwar Lee, the Oriental Mission is moving steadily 
forward. Chinese, Korean and Filipinos working together are demonstrating that 
the church can surmount ancient barriers and that brethren in Christ can live 
together in gracious fellowship.- The report of the Superintendent is a testimony 
to the world fellowship of believers. 


Urau Mission 


Into the great mountain areas of the far West, the Methodist Church moved 
with the migration of early settlers. The records of the early evangelists, the 
founders of churches and institutions present Methodist evangelism at its best. 
For many years, our church has been ministering to this great field through the 
Utah Mission Conference. Progress has been slow, but nonetheless sure. The 
Protestant way of life has become part of the political and social structure, and 
has found expression in all the democratic ideals and principles that are a part 
of this country. 

Although an element of sadness accompanies this report in the death of Dr. 
W. E. Blackstock, Superintendent of the Utah Mission, we give thanks to God for 
the triumphant purpose of a life given to His service. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


Our church serves in sixty-nine projects for American Indians. Some are very 
small, and are merged with the regular conference program. Forty-nine projects 
are united in the Indian Mission of Oklahoma which represents our largest single 
unit. It is significant that this group led the entire church in the evangelistic 
emphasis of the Crusade for Christ. 

A project for leadership training is under way. This is, without question, the 
greatest need today. Too long has the white man looked upon these fine people 
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as charges. Experience has shown that native preachers, teachers and social leaders 
are equally as proficient and efficient as those sent in from the outside. 


Mountain Missions 


For many years the Division has served in two great mountain projects at 
Henderson Settlement and Pittman Center. The reports of the Superintendents 
will be found elsewhere. Their reports show progress and splendid achievement. 


Our mountain missigns have operated long enough for us to observe the total 
impact upon the communities they have served. To say lives have been changed 
is inadequate. The work goes deeper. Homes have been changed, ideals remade, 
community activities directed into new channels, modérn buildings erected. The 
comforts of life have been added to barren existence, diets and health improved, 
law-breaking and crime decreased. Education and religion have worked hand in 
hand to leaven the entire life of the people. The church can take increased faith 
in its belief that fellowship with Christ enriches the total life of man, as it surveys 
our mountain missions. 


SERVICE TO THE FIELD 


It becomes increasingly apparent that a major work of this Division is service 
to the field. All staff members and employees serve the field, for there are no stock- 
holders to serve, no dividends to pay, no extra profits or commissions to strive for. 
We do not produce a material commodity to be shipped to the forty-eight states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Santo Domingo, but unitedly we serve this vast 
territory in the building of the Kingdom of God. In a sense there is no overhead 
expense in Home Missions, because the efforts of the workers and the staff are united 
in the same enterprise. 


The Division is rendering services which touch many phases of church life 
through field visitation by staff members, research and surveys, Finance and Field 
Service, architectural guidance, experimental services in agriculture, social and 
industrial relations, training and recruiting leadership in colleges, training confer- 
ences for pastors, seminary visitation, and scholarships. The Division exists to serve 
and enlarge the sphere of church influence. We propose to make its influence reach 
the last field of need and serve the congregations and administrative units of the 
church with a complete and well-rounded program. 


THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


The Treasurer’s report will give an accurate picture of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Crusade fund in both the Section of Home Missions and the Section 
of Church Extension. In our files are records of requisitions to the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Crusade for each item. We have followed with meticulous care the 
directions of the Budget Committee in these expenditures. No requisition has been 
denied or seriously questioned. For this confidence and cooperation we are grate- 
ful. The privilege of administrating this money has added much work and respon- 
sibility. 

In the Section of Home Missions, the amount administered annually has equaled 
nearly one quarter of the regular maimtenance program. It is very difficult in 
some sections of the church to make clear that the Crusade items are nonrecurring 
appropriations. In spite of every precaution, some superintendents fail to recog- 
nize this directive placed upon us by the Crusade Committee, and much pressure 
is exerted to crowd these items into the regular maintenance program as Crusade 
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programs are completed. A little simple arithmetic reveals how impossible this is 
with the present income. The majority of grants, however, made possible the comple- 
tion of programs originally set up, and, during a brief period, enabled the work to 
become self-supporting. Never in our history has a similar amount of money pro- 
duced more lasting and permanent results. The changes in communities have made 
a few projects inadvisable, and we have secured permission to transfer funds to 
other projects unforeseen when the Crusade program was inaugurated. It has 
been impossible to find adequate leadership in some instances after the funds were 
requisitioned. The money awaits the launching of the program and will be held 
until leadership is available. 


In the Section of Church Extension, the amount available for each of the three 
years 1s equal to one year’s receipts from World Service for donation purposes. Thus 
we have been able to move out into a large opportunity of service as building restric- 
tions have been lifted. The past year marked one of the greatest in the history 
‘of Church Extension. Where lack of local leadership or ill-advised location have 
been determining factors in the administration of Church Extension donations, the 
same policy has been followed as mentioned above under Home Missions. There 
is one fundamental difference in administration, namely, a building donation is 
a completed transaction and the question of recurrence seldom is raised. 

It is a great privilege to carry the Crusade spirit of giving to the points of great 
need with concrete assistance, and our praise goes to a faithful staff for a task 
well done. 

A New Parrern 


We have assiduously followed the provisions of the Discipline in the adminis- 
tration of the funds assigned to the Division. It is obvious that some projects 
have been carried too long on Home Missions support. It is equally obvious that 
some communities cannot support a church program without assistance. How long 
we should continue to carry these responsibilities is an open question. Human 
values, the need for religious services, and poverty are all interwoven in this question. 

In the light of these facts, every phase of the question is being studied. We 
are convinced that the church has an obligation if the withdrawal of support should 
mean that no Protestant service would be held in the community. It is also true 
that the size and strength of a congregation does not determine all of its values. 
Moving out from these small communities is a procession of youth whose lives have 
been set in Christian service by our program. They do not remain to enrich the 
narrow bounds of their childhood, but they do become stalwart leaders in the 
community to which they go. 

In the light of the problems faced, we are following a definite policy in the 
launching of new work. We are insisting that our support shall be on a diminishing 
basis as the project moves toward self-support and we are fixing a maximum of 
three years of assistance. This policy is working, and has the wholehearted approval 
of the Commission on World Service and Finance. We are confident that many 
of the ills of the past can be corrected by this method. 


= 


THe SHRINKING DOLLAR 


No more difficult problem presents itself to us than the change in the purchasing 
power of a dollar. Missionary methods in the outpost missions and among the 
national groups were set up several years ago with a dollar that was worth between 
thirty and forty cents more than it is worth today. The small increase in World 
Service giving last year will not care for this difference, and with the mounting 
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costs of administration, travel and office work, we find ourselves facing a common 
dilemma with every other Division of the Board—how to increase the incomes of 
our workers and at the same time advance into new fields. Only additional funds 
from the church can make this possible. Our Appropriations Committee is faced 
with a tragic situation. 


We Face THE Hour 


At the outset of the 1944-1948 quadrennium, our nation was at war. Great 
masses of people were uprooted; social and economic currents never before experi- 
enced were running at high tide and experiments in political economy were affecting 
every phase of life. We have felt these shocks of readjustment and of unstable 
conditions resulting from change. With careful attention and determination we 
have met these unprecedented experiences. 


Many of these newer problems still are in process of solution. Inadequate hous- 
ing, displaced persons, decentralization of industry, expanding agricultural devel- 
opments, rapidly growing suburbs, racial tensions, consideration of populations 
in great urban centers, rural power and reclamation projects, defense housing prob- 
lems, migrations from rural areas. All these have been studied with great care as 
we face our responsibilities. A complex world brings complexity to the doors of 
the church. 


The need for an expanded program in the field of home missions and church 
extension is too obvious to require comment. We firmly believe that the church 
has a mandate in this hour to make the message and ideals of our Lord effective 
in every community in America, and to face prayfully and heroically every element 
which seeks to belittle the sanctity of persons or seeks to destroy the image of God 
in human life. With the means and equipment at our disposal, we must address 
ourselves to this staggering task. 

We believe that God has brought America to this hour, and we believe that 
Methodism has the inherent spiritual forces to make real and vibrant the message 
of Christ for a day like this. 


Section of Church Extension 


Watrter V. Cropper, Hxecutive Secretary, Louisville Office 
W. Vernon Mippieton, Executive Secretary, Philadelphia Office 


The Methodist Church must accept its share of the responsibility for provid- 
ing churches for the unchurched and for assisting smaller societies in rapidly growing 
areas to erect more adequate edifices to meet the challenge of our day. The future 
of Methodism in the United States depends upon action in this field. 


Dr. D. D. Forsyth, in presenting his report to the General Conference of 1924, 
wrote: 


“In the early spread of population over the United States the Church followed 
the settlers quite generally and immediately sought a home for itself, These homes 
were usually crude affairs thrown up almost in a day and consisting chiefly of four 
walls and a roof with something in the way of a reading desk and seats to accommo- 
date a congregation. The building of such churches was a matter of great impor- 
tance. The needs of the moment had to be met. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the Christian Church that in thousands and. thousands of communities over the 
country, as population extended itself, these crude little structures came into being. 
The unfortunate thing, however, is that, as the decades have passed, in many 
communities, the same little church has continued to minister in the same old way, 
while other community enterprises have far outstripped it.” , 
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Although twenty-four years have elapsed since that statement was made, it is 
still essentially true. To be sure, the serious nature of the problem has been accen- 
tuated by the mass migrations of millions of Americans since Pearl Harbor. We 
have been compelled to face not only the fact of the “same little church” attempt- 
ing to minister to a greatly increased population, but also the challenge of entirely 
new communities where there is no church at all. Within the past five years, com- 
munities of five to twenty-five thousand people have developed all over the country 
without a parallel advance in the organization and housing of new churches. 


In facing this crucial responsibility the Section of Church Extension has its 
donation fund and the loan fund. For the four years included in this report, we 
have been able to appropriate for donation purposes less than one and a half million 
dollars, which is less than $350,000 per year. It is reliably estimated that the 
Methodist churches in America will spend $100,000,000 during the next quadren- 
nium for new buildings. Of this total amount needed, the individual churches will 
raise $70,000,000. This means that approximately $30,000,000 must be financed 
outside the local church. If the churches to which we have made loans meet the 
amortization schedule, the total loan and donation resources available for the period 
will not exceed $12,000,000. Therefore, part of our service is in the guidance of 
many local groups in financing their building programs through neighborhood 
institutions. 


We are grateful to the Church Extension leaders of the past for their wisdom 
in securing our loan funds and for the provisions and efficient administration which 
has kept these funds intact. We have attempted to administer the funds entrusted 
to us where they would mean the most and we are ready to help any individual 
church discover and utilize resources of which they are now but dimly aware. 

The work of Church Extension is administered through two offices; one in Louis- 
ville and one in Philadelphia, The Louisville Office administers the work in the 
Southeastern and South Central Jurisdictions, while the responsibility for the North- 
eastern, North Central, Central and Western Jurisdictions: rests with the Philadel- 
phia Office. 
Tue Loan Funps 


The Loan Funds of the Division come primarily from both the Kentucky and 
‘the Pennsylvania Corporations, and contain a total capital of $10,218,199.73 as 
of May 31, 1947. Of this amount $1,661,159.95 is subject to annuity and $514,899.52 
is held by the Kentucky Corporation for the Conference Boards in the South- 
eastern and South Central Jurisdictions. Also included in this total we have $471,- 
972.40 listed as “Undesignated Surplus” which is a fund of the Pennsylvania Cor- 
poration. Prior to 1944 this item was transferred to the Revolving Loan Fund, 
but since then it has been made available for donations at the discretion of the 
Board. Against the $471,972.40 mentioned above, grants have been made in the 
amount of $229,894.58 and this amount is in the process of being administered. 

The Loan Fund of the former Methodist Episcopal Church was set up in 1869, 
and the initial episcopal gift of $250 acted as an impetus for the effort to’ raise 
$10,000,000. The Pennsylvania Corporation alone has never been able to reach this 
objective. 

Successive General Conferences and Board meetings have emphasized the sacred 
nature of our Permanent Fund. We call your attention to several of these 
provisions, 


“The division shall raise and administer a loan fund which shall be held separate 
from funds secured for general distribution. It shall consist of all money or other 
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properties especially donated or bequeathed to the board or division as a perma- 
nent fund, subject to annuity or otherwise, where the gift is intended to assist in 
the building and financing of churches and parsonages in the field of the Division 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. It shall be used only as loans on adequate 
security to be determined by the section.” 


“There shall be a fund known as the Revolving Fund, which shall consist of such 
sums as may be released from the general fund or appropriated by the board or 
the executive committee, church-extension grants, and such other funds as may be 
made available. Loans from the Revolving Fund shall be made to churches and 
parsonages upon such terms and conditions as the section shall from time to time 
determine.” 


In the Journal of 1888 the following actions are recorded: 


“That we consider the obligation of the Board of Managers to protect and pre- 
serve the Loan Fund in all its branches from diminution or loss as of the most sacred 
character; and while we should deprecate the necessity of resort to legal measures in 
any case, yet, in our judgment, the Parent Board has no choice but to discharge this 
paramount obligation, and we do earnestly appeal to all who may receive loans from 
this fund to save the Board from the painful duty of using extreme measures by 
promptly paying such loans when they shall mature. 

“That we re-affrm that no part of said Loan Fund shall ever be donated for any 
purpose, or used for current expenses, but shall be preserved without diminution a 
perpetual fund. 

“That while the strictest regard shall be had to the preservation of the integrity 
of the Loan Fund, yet no loan shall under any circumstances, be made with the 
expectation of replacing it by subsequent donations: and when application is made 
for a donation by a church already indebted to the Loan Fund the Board shall not 
discriminate in favor of such application as against other churches having no indebt- 
edness to the Board.” 


In raising the Fund, and in legislation which governs the administration of the 
Fund, it has been reiterated that the money can be used only for loans, and that the 
fund must be segregated as a permanent and inviolate trust. 


The organization of the Board of Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was authorized by the General Conference at Nashville, Tennessee, 
in May, 1882. The need for a Board of Church Extension was emphasized in the 
episcopal address as follows: 


“An organization without complex machinery, simple but efficient, and of con- 
nectional extent, by which the strong could help the weak in the work of church exten- 
sion, would meet a want that has found a general expression among our people. The 
Missionary Board cannot conveniently aid feeble societies in new settlements in 
securing suitable houses of worship, and thus occupying new stations. This is aside 
from its main purpose, and, in the opinion of some, trenches upon its constitutional 
powers.” 


The Board was incorporated by legislative enactment by the State of Kentucky in 
1884. It was set out in the Charter that the 


“corporation is organized and incorporated for the purpose ... of aiding wherever 
necessary to secure suitable houses of religious worship and such other property as 
may promote the general design.” 


The Charter was amended in 1886 by giving authority to take money on annuity, 
as follows: 


“That it shall be lawful for said Board of Church Extension to accept contribu- 
tions to the funds of said Board from any person or persons capable of making the 
same, subject to annuity payable to the order of the person or persons making such 
donations; but all amounts so received shall be loaned by said Board on adequate 
security or securities, and the aggregate annuities that the Board shall assume to pay 
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shall never be allowed to exceed one-half of the annual interest receivable on the 
loans made by said Board.” 


Here, as in the case of the Pennsylvania Corporation, the Loan Fund is a per- 
manent and inviolate trust. All these funds were raised under the provision of the 
Constitution of the Board of Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, which states: 

“The Board shall have authority to raise and administer a loan fund, which shall 


be ‘held separate from funds raised ve general distribution, and which shall be used 
only in loans on adequate security to be “determined by the Board.” 


The two work-offices of the Section of Church Extension have attempted to meet 
the challenge of Church Extension through these loan funds by providing the follow- 
ing assistance for the four years ending May 31, 1947: 


No. of Loans Granted Amount 
Wowisvllen@ tiicege wae eer onee en eee ee me oe tees OT 273 $1,731,995 .00 
Bint a deli hia ticectee eerie sect cece ene inns ho 430 3,965,313.07 
Elicia epee ee eee ern Weta 8 Se NRO Yl Se Ack ee be 703 $5,697,308.07 


In other words, the Section assisted in the construction of 703 church and parsonage 
projects by providing loans totaling $5,697,308.07. The real significance of these 
figures is not apparent until we®realize that approximately seventy per cent of the 
above amount has been loaned to churches within the last two years, and for the 
final year, June 1, 1946 to May 31, 1947, we made 342 loans for a total of $2,469,170. 
Thus one may discern the trend. During the war years, when heavy restrictions upon 
building obtained, the demand for church loans was at a minimum. Since the 
removal of the restrictions, the need for new churches is apparent and the demand 
for church loans is increasing. If,we approach the problem from another angle, we 
should realize the fact that the resources of our combined loan fund are not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the church.” During the four years in question we find that 
during the years when it was difficult to build, the churches turned their energies 
toward the liquidation of previous indebtedness. The following summary indicates 
the trend of repayment to our Division: 
Loans Repaid to 


For year ending Louisville Office Philadelphia Office 
Nay 3 [ha 194i tee Crete tt Ae eee teeta Ee es a $ 113,784.32 $ 620,455.67 
INTER) TRY ieee: aoa ce 0 ne ln 177,566.50 670,185.34 
UNG eee Sil ONS fo a ec ae ee eee SES 396,955.96 1,206,228 .07 
IN Tieiva oe 1 O44 Sa cewe arse ere eae tree Seer) ae) Deere 663,925.58 970,077.90 
$1,352,232 36 $3,466 946.98 

Gita clasleo bal meee ee es ees Se ge ee eee eee DS LOM. 9 34 


We have reason to believé that the rate of repayment has leveled off, since most 
churches have paid the delinquent loans. We can expect normal amortization of the 
new loans we are making, and this money will be available for additional assistance. 
We expect the demand for loans to increase during the next quadrennium. Hence 
we will need every available dollar to help meet the unprecedented challenge of 
Church Extension within the next four years. 


DonaTION FUND 


In addition to the assistance rendered by the Section of Church Extension 
through loans, we are also able to assist churches through our donation funds, There 
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are two Disciplinary provisions regulating donations which should be clear to all 
Methodist officials. They are found in the 1944 Discipline, Section 1236: 

“3. Aid in the form of donations in the erection, remodeling, and repairing of 

churches and parsonages shall be made available primarily to “clearly missionary 


projects. Assistance in the development of other types of church property, if and 
when granted, shall be provided as loans.” 


“5, In granting donations to churches and parsonages the division shall require 
from the trustees of each aided church an obligation, which shall be a hen upon the 
property involved, for the return of the amount donated, with lawful interest thereon, 
in the event that the work shall cease or the property shall be alienated from The 
Methodist Church. In case of relocation, the division’s investment and len may be 
transferred to the new property.” 


The donation resources of the Section of Church Extension come from several 
different sources: 


1. Regular Donation Fund—This fund is provided by appropriations from the 
Division’s share of World Service receipts. The fund is administered by both the 
Louisville and Philadelphia Offices. This is the main source from which donations 
can be made, and the amount available depends upon World Service receipts, the 
Division’s share of these receipts, and the part of that share allocated to Church 
Extension. At no time during the quadrennium has the annual appropriation for 
this fund reached $400,000. The inadequateness pf the fund can be seen when 
we realize that there are over five hundred districts in the United States, and that 
Church Extension has responsibilities in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


2. Emergency Fund—tThis fund is provided by a modest appropriation from 
the Division’s share of World Service and is used to help projects suffering disaster 
by fire, flood and storm. About three churches are destroyed each week by fire 
alone. In spite of repeated admonitions by district superintendents, many churches 
are still not covered adequately by insurance. In some cases, particularly within 
the Central Jurisdiction, it is impossible to secure insurance on our church buildings. 


3. Week of Dedication—While a large percentage of this offering was adminis- 
tered during the previous quadrennium, it was inevitable that not all of the allo- 
cation could be completed. Hence we found it necessary to administer some funds 
this quadrennium. In each project, care was exercised to determine whether there 
was an emergency need which could qualify as an “industrial war defense project.” 


4. The Opportunty Fund of the Pennsylvania Corporation—The Opportunity 
Fund is constituted from undesignated bequests to the Pennsylvania Corporation. 
From this fund, donations are made for the most part to aid in church building 
enterprises where the service rendered is to groups such as a church in a college 
or university community, and when the group cannot qualify under the term “mis- 
sionary project.” Where donations from the Opportunity Fund are made, one 
requirement is that the church or project helped must raise locally three dollars 
for every dollar donated. 


5. Undesignated Surplus Fund of the Pennsylvania Corporation—Prior to 1944 
the net surplus income from the Permanent Fund was added to the principal of 
the Revolving Loan Fund. Recognizing the need for additional donation resources, 
the Board changed the by-laws to place any such sums at the disposal of the Board. 
Since December, 1944, this surplus has been used for making donations to three 
kinds of projects: 

(a) To churches with loans from our Board where circumstances warranted 


incentive donations from the Board in order to liquidate that indebtedness while 
times were favorable. 
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(b) The purchase of church and parsonage property and the building of better 
ie for our Negro brethren within the Central Jurisdiction and on the West 
oast. 


(c) The purchase and building of churches and parsonages in the outpost 
missions of Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. The cost of such property is high and 
could not be accomplished with our regular funds, and yet in many cases the need 
for such purchases was self-evident. 


6. Other special funds such as Memorial Funds, Specific Bequests for Church . 
Extension, Anadarko, Adjustment, etc. 


The following summary of our donation stewardship from the above funds for 
the quadrennium should indicate our desire to use our funds for the great task 


of Church Extension: 
Number of Church and 


Parsonage Projects Amount 

Hoursy lle @ fhiceweneus myn a) Lee wae APL es ee 608 $ 419,427.28 
iPowlbevekealialanty Onnave ek ee I 1,151 2,119,625.02 
Nota yee 1,759 $2,539,052 .30 


CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


The Crusade for Christ has been of great benefit to The Methodist Church in 
many ways. In Church Extension the amount allocated for donation purposes made 
it possible for the church to accomplish tasks which otherwise would have been 
utterly impossible. The Section was allocated $2,000,000 to be used as donations 
for projects which could qualify under the Crusade catagories. Great care was 
exercised in allowing projects to so qualify, and each item was carefully scrutinized. 
Our stewardship of these funds for the period ending May 31, 1947, is as follows: 


Number of Church and 


i Parsonage Projects Amount 
Woursvullle@ ice Saree ee te Ned eee 173 $ 392,167.00 
Philadelphia Office.......... oe 1S Ol SARS I aie oe 274 817,254.90 
AMOWENG ose seecncd 443 $1,209 ,421.90 


We should keep before us the fact that we are constantly in the process of 
administering these funds'and that from May 31, 1947, to the time of the General 
Conference of 1948, when this report will be distributed, a large proportion of the 
remaining $800,000 will be requisitioned. 

It would have been impossible to render significant and necessary aid during 
the past quadrennium had it not been for the Crusade Fund and the special funds 
which had accumulated during the years when it was virtually impossible to build 
churches. Consider the summary of Church Extension aid through donations dur- 


ing the period involved. 
Number of Church and 


Parsonage Projects Amount 

OTUs Vall LeU © fk G ee reese ee ree ee nee res ee 781 $ 811,594.28 
hiladeliotiaaws Ofc emerse ene were ena sree 1,425 2,936,879.92 
otal pee 2,206 $3,748,474.20 


We must be aware not only of the fact that the Crusade Funds and the special 
funds made such phenomenal aid possible, we must also be cognizant of the fact 
that we face the great challenge of Church Extension in the next quadrennium 
without recourse to these special resources. Hence we cannot continue to render 
such significant aid without a corresponding increase in the funds which the church 


makes available. 
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We wish to call attention to one additional factor in the matter of Church 
Extension assistance. While we are able to render the assistance indicated above, 
we were not able to grant every request. After eliminating the requests for projects 
which could-not qualify under the Disciplinary and Board regulations, we had 
requests for donations for an amount almost twice the size of the $3,748,474.20 
provided. Even when we turn to the requests for loans, we find that the requests 
were for over a million dollars more than we were able to grant. In other words, 
in spite of our additional resources during the past quadrennium, we were unable 
to meet the total need of the church. 


In order to present an accurate picture of the total Church Extension assistance 
rendered during the quadrennium, we call your attention to the following summary: 
Loans Donations Total 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 


Louisville Office......273  $1,731,995.00 781 $ 811,594.28 1,054  $2,543,589.28 
Philadelphia Office..430 3,965,313.07 1,425 2,936,879.92 1,855 6,902,192.99 


Grand Totals....703  $5,697,308.07 2,206  $3,748,.474.20 2,909  $9,445,782.27 


. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 


We find it necessary to give constant attention to church architecture. In order 
to do this, we have cultivated church committees and other groups in planning new 
church edifices, using the best available information. During the quadrennium we 
have been confronted with an ever-increasing demand for this type of service. As 
a result, instead of the usual modest appropriation for this service at the beginning 
of the period, we have requested a larger appropriation in order to serve the field. 


The Louisville Office employs a full-time Director of Architecture. In Phila- 
delphia, a Consultant Architect is employed. These architects have served the 
church in the following ways: (1) The distribution of leaflets, folders and booklets 
giving illustrations and descriptive material as a guide in the development of a 
wise constructive program for remodeling and enlarging existing buildings and plan- 
ning for the erection of new ones. (2) Conferences in the office with representatives 
throughout the church. Such conferences include general discussion of architectural 
problems and recommendations for building procedures. (3) Reviewing and criti- 
cizing sketches which are submitted by individual churches. This has been an 
arduous task, and we have, we believe, helped many churches avoid many archi- 
tectural blunders, both as to design and floor plan. (4) Visiting individual churches 
in order to meet with the pastor and other official church representatives to furnish 
architectural guidance. (5) Consulting with local architects who have been retained 
by the local church. (6) Giving illustrated lectures on sanctuary and church-school 
planning. (7) Preparing plans, at cost, for missionary projects which are constructed 
or supervised by the Church Builders on the staff of the Department of Finance 
and Field Service, which at regular architectural fees, would have cost several 
thousand dollars more. (8) Furnishing plans which have been prepared for other 
projects to missionary and small church enterprises for the cost of handling and 
blueprinting. This enables the church to save architect’s fees and insures a modern 
church plant. (9) Constantly preparing up-to-date church plans for publicity 
purposes which are available for use by various organizations. 

It would be difficult to estimate the real value of this service to the field. During 
the quadrennium, over one thousand churches have been contacted and guided 
relative to architectural plans and building construction. We cooperate with the 
local architect and the local church in order to obtain the best possible plan and 
design within the physical and financial limitations of the project. In cases where 
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churches receive financial aid from the Section, and particularly when that aid is 
in the nature of a loan, we insist that plans and specifications be submitted to our 
office for review. In each case, a detailed report is sent to the church. At times it 
is necessary to indicate suggested changes in order to meet the standards of church 
design and adequate church-school facilities. We believe that our standards are 
flexible enough to allow for individual differences of taste, but rigid enough to insist 
upon certain minimum requirements of good church planning. 


In addition to the services of the Director of Architecture and the Consultant 
Architect, we have secured the services of three ministers who have shown unusual 
ability in church architecture. They have prepared plans and specifications for 
several hundred small missionary churches. This service is particularly valuable 
in those projects where the financial strength of the church makes it difficult for 
the church to employ a regular architect, or where there are no church architects 
available. In each case, all plans prepared by these staff members are submitted 
to the regular architects for review and suggestions. 


The demands for architectural service are increasing, and we are attempting 
to take the necessary steps to meet the situation. It should be understood that 
this service is intended as a means of assisting local churches, and not as a sub- 
stitute for the employment of a local architect. 


The Section of Church Extension also co-operates with the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture and the Church Building Committee of the Home Missions 
Council. We support the work financially, and assist in guiding the program and 
policy of the Bureau. It is very significant that several thousand Methodist 
churches have asked for literature and gugdance from the Interdenominational 
Bureau during the quadrennium. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND FIELD SERVICE 


The Department of Finance .and Field Service, organized in 1929 with one 
representative, has rendered a real service to the cause of Church Extension in 
The Methodist Church. While this Department was originally organized in the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
it is now an agency of the entire Section of Church Extension, and although admin- 
istered from the Philadelphia Office, its services are available to the entire church. 


The representatives of this Department, who have been justly called “financial 
missionaries” and who are performing one of the most sacrificial services in The 
Methodist Church, have rendered service in every state of the Union and in Alaska. 
In fact, a financial crusade in Honolulu is contemplated in the near future. It 
should be of interest to note that since the inception of the Department, 4,145 
churches have been assisted, and the significant sum of $18,693,402.06 has been 
raised to liquidate indebtedness, remodel existing churches, and build new edifices. 


In addition to those members of the staff who conduct financial crusades, we 
have a group of church builders who supervise and participate in the work of repair- 
ing and rebuilding or erecting chapels and parsonages, especially in communities 
where this type of service is most difficult to secure. 

The large and financially stronger churches receiving this service pay for it 
at the rate of cost to the Department. The service is available also to the financially 
weakest church in the connection through the income of the Sanctuary Founda- 
tion which was established through the Pfeiffer, Pilling and Storment Memorials, 
and through contributions from many other interested friends and gracious donors. 
There is no greater service agency of The Methodist Church than this Depart- 


¢ 
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ment. Churches both large and small, urban and rural, turn to this Department 
for assistance when confronted with situations such as these: (a) Has the church 
a perplexing debt problem? (b) Is money to be raised for a new church, religious 
education building and its equipment, or for necessary remodeling? (c) Is a well- 
organized every-member canvass for the current budget and the benevolences to 
be undertaken? (d) Is a new community developing which ought to be studied, 
survyed and serviced? (e) Where can suggestions and counsel in planning a new 
sanctuary, church-school building, parish house, parsonage, or other church equip- 
ment be secured? 

The demands made upon the representatives of this Department are heavy. 
The staff members are required to be away from home for as much as eleven 
months of the year. Consequently we are constantly on the alert to find men who 
have the ability to carry on this type of work and whose home responsibilities 
are such that it is possible for them to accept it. Facing the next quadrennium, 
we realize that we cannot conduct all of the crusades necessary. We are now 
attempting to develop a stategy by which we can train ministers in each conference 
to do this highly specialized work. 


Tue Furure or CHurcH EXTENSION 


We have previously called your attention to the great challenge confronting 
our church during the next quadrennium where Church Extension counsel and 
financial aid are required. We have indicated the need in general terms. It is 
the goal of our Division to establish a new church for every day in the year. The 
Section of Home Missions is involved through assistance for the leadership of these 
new churches. The Section of Church Extension will be expected to assist in the 
purchase of church sites and in the erection of the first unit of the church build- 
ing. In order to present the whole program, we suggest the following categories: 


(1) Urban Opportunity 


In the establishment and erection of new churches in or near our large cities, 
we have a real challenge. The Methodist Church has no desire to compete with 
the other denominations. On the contrary, if we occupied every allocation made 
to The Methodist Church by the governing comity committees, we would be in- 
volved to the limit of our resources. To meet such a need, it will be necessary to use 
all the combined skill and wisdom and resources of our Board, the annual confer- 
ences, and the local communities involved. 


Then again, we must not overlook the fact that there are still approximately 
one thousand church and church-school units meeting in stores, schoolhouses and 
basements. Although in many cases, these established churches have strategic 
locations, they have inadequate equipment and must have guidance and help if 
they are to function effectively as Methodist churches. 


In our cities many churches stand amidst “polyglot” communities. Former 
members have moved to the suburbs, thus creating a challenge there. But people 
still live near the old buildings, and Church Extension has a responsibility. These 
old urban churches must be maintained and many of them remodeled in order 
to carry on a vital program throughout the week which will attract and minister 
to the throngs who dwell “where cross the crowded ways.” 


(2) The Rural Field 


Our rural churches have been seriously affected by the abnormal shifts of popu- 
lation in all sections of our country. Changes in town and country population, 
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the impoverishment of many old settlements, and new groupings of people demand 
sympathetic consideration and constructive action. The interest taken in the 
Lincoln Conference is an indication of the concern of Methodism for rural fields. 
And the awakened concern of our Roman Catholic friends in the rural problem 
is an indication of the opportunity which confronts our church. We have found 
abandoned churches which should be renovated and re-opened, and countless rural 
churches which must be re-vitalized. At times, the correct strategy involves the 
shifting of chapels and churches from a declining community to a new rural point. 
Then again, there are new rural communities where new churches must be erected. 
One further phase of the rural challenge can be found in situations where churches 
remain in depopulated areas. Some have debts too great for them to handle alone, 
and others are unable to maintain their present properties. In all such cases we 
plan to provide some assistance. 


(3) The Methodist Student 


Methodist churches which are located in college and university towns are facing 
an unprecedented challenge in the number of students looking toward them, for 
religious counsel and expression. We have been reminded repeatedly of the large 
number of students, including veterans, who are now attending college. Many of 
these churches are attempting to meet the need through Wesley Foundation pro- 
grams. The remodeling of present structures or the building of new ones is neces- 
sary In many cities and towns. We believe that Church Extension has a stake in 
this work, and together with the Department within the Board of Education, we 
hope to give careful attention and financial assistance to many of these projects. 


(4) Our Opportumty: The American Negro 


For many years the Section of Church Extension has provided significant aid 
in the building programs of the Central Jurisdiction. In spite of this assistance, 
we find in the nineteen Negro conferences too many “store-front’” and basement 
churches, in addition to the hundreds which are practically falling apart. The 
Department of Finance and Field Service has, throughout the past quadrennium, 
helped to correct this condition, and its staff plans renewed efforts for the coming 
period. The migration of the Negro to the West Coast has given the church an 
opportunity to assist these new groups in finding a proper place for worship and 
religious instruction. We have assisted in the purchase of outstanding property 
values, the most notable being in Cleveland, Ohio, where the congregation of our 
Cory Methodist Church purchased a Jewish synagogue and school which occupies 
an entire city block. The congregation now occupies a high position among the 
Negroes of Cleveland. We are ever alert for such opportunities in all of our great 
cities. 

We have an obligation to assist in the erection of suitable parsonages for our 
Negro clergy. Many of the homes now occupied by college and seminary gradu- 
ates are unfit for human habitation. We plan a systematic study of this field of 
service to be followed by a definite quadrennial plan of rebuilding and purchase. 


(5) Work Among Minority Groups 

We face a quadrennium of continued activity in this great field. There are 
the Indians, concentrated in the great Southwest, but also scattered in many other 
states. The treatment of the American Indian is something of which we dare not 
boast, and our section will continue to administer to this growing group. Work 
among the Mexicans is a real “harvest field.’ Thousands of Mexicans have settled 
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in our border states, and increasing numbers of them are migrating to the inland 
states. We plan to continue our long-range program of assisting this growing 
group to build churches and to develop real self-support. Another group of 
Spanish-speaking people needing real assistance is the Puerto Rican colony in New 
York City. There are now more Puerto Ricans in New York than in San Juan. 
We plan to continue our work in assisting our Oriental brethren in their effort 
to build churches and provide the opportunities for the development of Christian 
character and citizenship. The Japanese, Chinese, Korean and Filipino congrega- 
tions are involved, and most of them are located within the boundaries of the 
Western Jurisdiction. 


(6) Our Outpost Missions 

During the past quadrennium Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska have been 
recognized for their national and missionary importance. They must have con- 
tinued and careful attention in this coming quadrennium. In spite of the outstand- 
ing aid rendered these groups during the past five years, we have not met the 
need. In Puerto Rico we plan to rebuild or enlarge existing churches at a mini- 
mum cost of $250,000. We have purchased an experimental farm on the Island 
of Vieques. This farm must be developed and an additional one purchased on 
the main island. Our work at the church adjacent to the campus of the University 
of Puerto Rico must be strengthened. 

In Hawaii, new communities are springing up and present a strategic oppor- 
tunity for Church Extension. In this “paradise of the Pacific,” where a great 
experiment in brotherhood is taking place before our very eyes, the need for more 
adequate church facilities is apparent. We have made several significant purchases 
during the year, one of the most important being the camp site on the windward 
side of the island of Oahu, and we contemplate at least a dozen building projects 
during the next quadrennium. The Methodist Church has been a pioneer in the 
interracial churches, and the results for Christian brotherhood are not yet apparent. 
Careful administration is essential if we are to meet our share of this tremendous 
responsibility. 

In Alaska, where practically every one of our churches is in an isolated com- 
munity, the need is great. Changes are taking place which may affect our mis- 
sionary strategy. We plan at least a half dozen building projects during the next 
quadrennium, one of which probably will be an entirely new church. 

In closing, we wish to express our gratitude for the valuable co-operation of the 
district superintendents and pastors in the field; for the consecrated time and effort 
of the laymen and ministers on our Church Extension and Executive Committees; 
and for the faithful service of our associates, staff members, secretaries and other 
office workers in the tremendous task of preserving and building the sanctuaries 
of America. 

GENERAL SURVEY 

We submit a general summary of all Church Extension aid rendered by the 
Louisville Office through both General and Conference Boards from the beginning 
of our work. The general summary shows that this office and the ‘associated Con- 
ference Boards have aided in 16,403 church building projects, and that this aid 
represents $9,694,692.68 in donations and $12,523,302.47 in loans. In the Annual 
Report of the Secretary we have a similar summary for parsonages which, because 
of limited space in this volume, we are not submitting for publication. It shows 
that 5,331 parsonages have received Church Extension aid in the form of donations 
amounting to $1,145,883.26, and in the form of loans $1,262,231.98. 
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Since the beginning of Church Extension, the Philadelphia Office has assisted 
churches with donations totaling $24,340,677.89, and with loans for the total amount 
of $13,477,985.77. These total figures are actual payments to churches. It is also 
worthy to note that our Methodist churches have repaid $10,941,746.87 on the 
loan accounts. : 

It will be profitable to combine the figures for both offices. Since the beginning 
of Church Extension, assistance has been granted as follows: 


Donations kaye owes Aree Sven See ee ee We Mee ae de ee $35,181 ,253.83 
TUORNS eee ee rere s NT ON Lea ERE ean SL ah ey ck ae Se 27,263,610.22 
GrandeWotalte ee saves ee eee | ane eee ae are tes $62 444 864.05 


Section of Home Missions 
C. W. Loxry, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY WORK 
Atva R. HurcHinson, Superintendent 


Our Cities 

Since 1940, the population of the United States has been in the most fluid state 
in the nation’s history. Prior to 1940, there was much talk of the decentralizing of 
cities; but war and the “great mdustrial migration” uprooted 23 millions of people 
from their homes to enter war production. All of this movement was considered 
temporary and much of it was centered in cities. However, with the end of the 
war, this great percentage of the population did not return to prewar locations. 
The great housing projects which sprang up overnight adjacent to many of our 
larger cities have become, or are becoming, permanent. 

An overwhelming increase of population has brought unprecedented problems to 
the facilities of cities and to schools and churches. While adequate schools and 
community services are rapidly being supplied, most areas are underchurched. With- 
out question, the church which finds ways of integrating the time and talent of 
these newcomers will be the church whose future is assured. On the other hand, 
if the church does not challenge these new neighbors, they, with their children, 
will contribute to the pagan influences of America. 


' 


Population Changes 
_ On September 10, 1947, the New York Times carried a government released 

news item concerning population changes between April 1940 and April 1947 which 
may well be considered an index to the trends of our population. The gist of the 
studies follows: 

1. Total civilians in the United States—143,311,000. 

2. Increase since 1940—10,392,000 or 7.9%. (This increase represents a seven- 
year period, and is larger than the ten-year period between 1930-1940.) 

3. There was an increase of 36.2% in the population under five years of age. 

(a) This is four times greater than the total population increase. 

(b) And seven times greater than the population increase of five years and over. 

(c) The median age rose from 29.0 to 30.0 years. 

4. The cities of America increased from 74,310,000 to 83,260,000, or a total in- 
crease of 8,836,000 within the seven-year period or an increase of 12.7%. 

(a) The nonrural communities increased from 27,629,000 to 30,896,000 or 14.8%. 
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(b) The rural farm population decreased from 30,219,000 to 27,305,000 or a 
decrease of 9.6% for the past seven years. 


5. The nonwhite population increased from 13,454,000 to 15,017,000 or 11.6% 
in seven years. 


6. Increase on a regional basis: 


(a) Northeastern states, 39,315,000, or an increase of 3,338,000 or 9.3%. 
(b) North Central states, 42 773, 000, or 2,520,000, or an increase of 6.3%. 
(c) Southern states, 42 773, 000, an increase of 1, 107 000 or 2.7%. 
(d) Western states, 17,310,000, or 3,427,000, an increase of 24.7%. 


These figures tell us the story of our population changes far better than words 
can describe. 


The City and Crusade Funds 

With this unprecedented growth in urban areas, many of the administrative 
officials of our church have accepted the challenge and have followed the people 
with new churches. Many of these new congregations have become self-supporting 
within one, two and three years. 

The sum of $337,000 from Crusade Funds was made available to this department 
to be used for the beginning of new churches, youth, child care, and boys and | 
girls’ workers. Every application for aid from these funds which could qualify has 
been granted for a total of 122 allocations. Still unused in this fund is approxi- 
mately $150,000 which will be needed to bring projects now under way to self- 
support. It is evident that aid for the organization of new churches in the future 
must be provided from other sources. 

Without regard to geography, these grants were made on the basis of need 
wherever the qualifications could be met. The record by jurisdictions follows: 


New Youth and Workers for 


Jurisdictions Churches Child Care Boys and Girls 
Nomtheas teri tases © head rire eee ee 21 1 8 
Nort Central’) ca eee OTROS Seek ees 21 4 
Southeastern ee ce ae ee ne ee 14 1 
Southy:@entralt. 2 veces: eee ee oe anne Oo eee 27 3 
SAT erch el 0 bee haar ie eee We ip aN BNra LSE de x St oe A WD 2} 

105 1 16 


No doubt the next quadrennium will present greater needs for services made 
possible by these Crusade funds than we have met during the past three years. 
Can we meet the challenge? 


New Housing Presents a Challenge 


Statistics available from Washington indicate that a total of $5,325,000,000 was 
spent for new residences during 1947. This means that approximately one million 
new homes were completed during the year. Presidents of Real Estate Boards of 
America tell us that this spending will be repeated each year for the next ten 
years making a total of ten million new homes to be built in America, and that this 
number of families representing forty million persons will move into new residences 
during the next ten years. It has been estimated that one out of every four of these 
would become members of The Methodist Church if we are there to challenge them. 
Or, a total of ten million persons should look to The Methodist Church for spiritual 
leadership in the next ten years, three fourths of whom are not now members of our 
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church. This could mean the equivalent of 15,000 churches with 500 members each, 
or thirty annual conferences with 500 churches, each with 500 members. 


Our City Churches 


Our city churches are growing and serving the people. In order to maintain 
this service, we must keep on the offensive, an offensive which will reach out to 
every new housing area in America. Few who occupy the new housing units will 
go to the center of the city for worship; and, after the first generation, this minority 
will almost disappear. 


Now is the time for us to follow our folk with a vigorous program to challenge 
the multitudes who otherwise will be lost to God and His Church. Cities change, 
people come and go, but the basic religious needs of folk are the same regardless 
of race, color or creed. The instrument through which God must speak is His 
Church. Let us pray that we may be strong enough and wise enough to face God’s 
challenge with a conviction that the church is His—and it will not fail as long as 
His children accept the challenge which the day brings. 


SociaAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


From the beginning, The Methodist Church has evidenced a deep interest in 
the social and economic life of her people. Our historical goal has been to bring 
the whole of life, with its activities, possessions and relationships, into conformity 
with the will of God. With this in mind the Section of Home Missons, in March 
1946, created the office of Director of Social and Industrial Relations. A layman, 
John C. Harmon, Jr., with specialized training and experience, was appointed and 
has been giving full time to the task. 


Briefly the underlying policy of this new work is to learn what is right rather 
than who is right. An initial and continuing phase of the work has been devoted 
to obtaining information—facts, attitudes and opinions, with particular emphasis 
on the complex problems of industrial relations. Some of this has been accomplished 
through personal conferences with laymen in all walks of life, including production 
employees, foremen, corporation officials, union staff and official personnel, National 
Association of Manufacturers, United States Chamber of Commerce and other 
management associations and staff personnel. As an unofficial observer, the director 
has been an attendant at various conventions and conferences of management and 
labor. A small but comprehensive library on industrial relations also has been 
assembled. 

The fruits of this research are being conveyed to the church through existing 
channels with special emphasis on service to the local organization. A beginning 
has been made through the publication of articles in the periodicals of the church 
and in general literature, through lectures and discussion groups. The chief aim 
of this phase of our work is to enlarge the interest and concern of our people in 
vital questions and to make the findings available to our people. 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY WORK 
Exuiotr L. FisHer, Superintendent 


As we look forward to the new quadrennium, we must take into consideration 
the National Methodist Rural Life Conference, for the plans charted there represent 
a scientific approach to the problems and opportunities in rural life and in the 
rural church. While we face a new day in the rural church, we shall build upon 
the sure foundations that have been developed in recent years. The most effective 
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plan calls for increased leadership and responsibility placed upon the Annual Con- 
ference Commissions of Town and Country Work. 


Results of the conference are evident. We were impressed with the fact that 
the Methodists are one people. Bishops, district superintendents, preachers and 
laymen from nearly every district in Methodism and from every jurisdiction shared 
in developing the findings of the Lincoln meeting. 


The rural preacher received a new sense of the importance of his task. No longer 
is he the “forgotten man” of the church. Those who have been in touch with the 
leaders in the rural field have been impressed with the renewed zeal attributable 
to the Rural Life Conference. 


Plans for this new day in rural America must take into account the degree of 
economic and social change in rural life; for example, the part that the mechaniza- 
tion of farming is playing in relation to the size of farms and the farm population. 
In the past twenty-five years, the average size of farms has increased one third— 
from less than 150 acres to nearly 200 acres. During the same period, rural popu- 
lation decreased. 

The decentralization of industry, however, has brought another very important 
change to rural life. For example, a nationally known canning company recently 
purchased a large acreage on the West Coast, and now is in the process of building 
a plant. Hundreds of homes soon will be under construction in this area and a 
rural community is presented with a new challenge and a need that can be met 
only by assistance from the Board of Missions and Church Extension. 

In some sections, decentralization of industry and the construction of govern- 
ment irrigation projects will result in the opening of new areas to agriculture and 
increased opportunities for the family-sized farms. Irrigation of 634 millions of 
acres of land plus supplemental water supply to 914 millions of acres within the 
next twelve years is held forth as a reasonable estimate. 

The following excerpt is taken from a letter of a North Dakota district super- 
intendent: “Without doubt, North Dakota’s program of development in the next 
ten years will make it one of the greatest states in the Union. Men already are 
at work on the dams. Five new towns have been started.” 

At the same time, we are aware that in many areas of the nation, rural popu- 
lation has been on the decline. This has been due to a shift of population to vil- 
lages, towns and cities, larger financial returns for workers in industry, poor farm- 
ing practices resulting in impoverished soil and declining land values. It has been 
estimated that in the past two hundred years of American life, we have lost three 
inches of topsoil from an average of nine inches. Secretary Anderson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reminds us that “we cannot produce plenty from impoverished, 
gully-gutted acres from which the essence of life has escaped. The war not only 
slowed down soil improvement, but forced farmers to use their land in dangerous 
ways.” 

With the production demands now facing the American farmer, a new dust 
bowl may be in the making. Now, as never before, we need to preach the gospel 
of soil conservation. 

The mechanization of farming has resulted in larger farms and fewer farm 
laborers. Secretary Anderson reminds us that we now have over 2,000,000 trac- 
tors working on American farms compared to 85,000 in 1918. Due to mechanization, 
the production per farm worker is twice what it was in 1910. Research now in 
progress assures the farmer that if he will keep up-to-date scientifically, his farm 
will become even more productive than it is today. 
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These trends have made for decline in population in many sections of the nation. 
We have been called upon to keep the church doors open and to serve a people 
that would be without religious services except for the assistance granted them 
through the Division of Home Missions and Church Extension. Not only are 
we concerned with the farmer and the farm community, but also with those who 
work with the natural resources, such as mining, forestry, fishing. These folk 
also are the responsibility of the department. 


When these factors were considered at, Lincoln, a program was outlined for the 
implementation of projects now in operation as well as suggestions regarding new 
frontiers of service. 


Foremost among the needs of the rural church is the recruitment and training 
of leaders for the rural field. To meet this need a Department of Rural Life Edu- 
cation has been instituted in six of our colleges which has proved a most effective 
medium in meeting our needs regarding the recruitment of young people for service. 
In these six colleges, more than 300 young people now are being trained for full- 
time Christian service in rural areas or as consecrated laymen. What. this pro- 
gram has done for the college, for the churches involved and for the students 
is one of the thrilling stories of the church. 


Believing in the program of training ministers already serving in the rural field, 
we have made possible scholarships for summer schools and rural pastors’ schools. 
Last year we shared in more than thirty such schools as well as in providing funds 
for planning conferences on district and conference levels in which we cooperated 
with the district superintendents, the Methodist Rural Fellowship and the Com- 
missions on Town and Country Work. Through this program we have been able 
to bring the latest method to the preacher on the field and to serve as a means 
of bringing community and farm agencies into closer cooperation with the rural 
church, the pastor and the laymen. 


During the quadrennium funds from the Crusade for Christ enabled the depart- 
ment to organize eight mobile units and to assist in the establishment of group 
ministries and larger parishes. 


Mobile units enable a pastor to move with his equipment into isolated areas 
where church buildings are located too far from local communities for people to 
attend, and where the members are not able to support a church program for 
their own locality. Into such communities, the pastor takes the mobile unit (often 
it is his trailer home), with printed materials, visual aids, hymnbooks, sometimes 
a small organ, and, above all, a message for the people. From these beginnings, 
many new congregations have been organized; numbers of abandoned churches 
reopened. 

The Group Ministry Plan, which has been most successful, unites the work 
of the churches of a large area—sometimes an entire county is included—where 
there are several congregations in distant points. The work begins, and continues, 
through interchange of ideas and interests of the pastor of each church who, with 
leading laymen, joins with similar representatives of other churches in order to 
plan a program which will serve the total religious life of the communities. 

While each congregation which enters the Group Ministry Plan maintains its 
own church plant, supports its own pastor, there are many ways in which a coordi- 
nated approach is made. Youth work, teacher training classes, evangelism, recrea- 
tion represent only a few of the ways in which a cooperative approach strengthens 
all the churches. Cooperative effort, of course, depends upon a cooperative spirit 
—one of the most needed commodities in any community, whatever the size. The 
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Group Ministry Plan has helped many laymen and ministers to think in larger 
terms; not, What can my church do about such a big problem? but, What can 
our combined efforts accomplish for the good of the church and of the entire com- 
munity? Farm groups and other governmental agencies also cooperate. 


In matters of denominational cooperation, the Larger Parish program has pro- 
vided a most satisfactory solution, and has been the means of improving the spiritual, 
economic and domestic life of the people served. 


Through both’ the Larger Parish and Group Ministry types of organization, 
we have been able to provide a more unified program, and, at the same time, insure 
that there are no neglected or unserved charges within the boundaries of the area 
served. 


Among the far-reaching plans inaugurated at Lincoln one of the most practical 
as well as the most important is the proposed establishment of a demonstration 
charge in a rural community in every annual conference. The plan depends in part 
on the service of pastors who will enter the charge with the prospect of serving a 
number of yeats. The charge will demonstrate. what can be accomplished when 
pastor, people and community agencies work together in building the Kingdom of 
God and consecrate all available leadership to the task. 


More and more are we dependent upon the Commission on Town and Country 
Work, the bishops and district superintendents to share with the pastor in build- 
ing the rural church. We are glad to report that during the past quadrennium 
over thirty-five Town and Country Commissions have been organized. Wherever 
the commission has been given a chance it has proved to be of invaluable worth. 
It is the one place in each annual conference where the “grass-roots” men 
can find expression in helping build the program of the annual conference. It 
has done its best work in those conferences where the leadership of the various 
boards and agencies, the cabinet, the country preachers and rural laymen have 
united to tackle specific situations. This united approach has pooled the think- 
ing of the various groups and new methods have emerged: to meet needs in areas 
which no single board or agency has been able to cope with. 


Within the past year, we have added to the Staff a Director of Research and 
Surveys. This new field of service has been well received by the church. In setting 
up Group Ministries and Larger Parishes, the director has made a real contribu- 
tion. The National Methodist Rural Life Conference declared: “The church must 
make a careful survey to determine where our churches should be, how many we 
should have and whether individual churches are in right places in rural communities, 
taking full cognizance of groups now active and using the resources of outside 
agencies, as well as those of the local community.” 

The new booklet, Research and Surveys in the Town and Country Churches 
of Methodism, written by the Director of Research and Surveys, will aid the rural 
pastor in the making of surveys and through courses in pastors’ summer schools 
and in personal visitation to the field we hope to assist in answering the needs 
revealed through the various studies. 

We have endeavored to serve the rural pastor by the publication of the best 
material available on the subject of the rural church. Such booklets as Dr. Ralph 
Felton’s The Church Bus, The Size of the Rural Parish, The Lord’s Acre, The 
Church Farm, and Dr. Aaron Rapking’s The Group Ministry Plan have been well 
received, as has the recent publication dealing with the Commission on Town and 
Country Work. 


« 
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We continue to value the lasting contributions to the Department of Town 
and Country Work made by Dr. Rapking and Dr. Walton. Their research and 
experience proved invaluable in the setting up of the program of Town and Country 
Work for the 1944-1948 quadrennium and for the Crusade for Christ. They helped 
to Jay the sure foundations on which we build. 

Sincere appreciation goes also to the pastors, district superintendents and bishops 
for the excellent support they have continued to give. Our deepest prayer is that 
we may cooperate with all the Christian forces of our nation in claiming the coun- 


. tryside for Christ. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEGRO WORK 
Enaar A. Loven, Superintendent 


“That Brotherhood Might Prevail” is inscribed over the portals of the Inter- 
national House, New York City. The foundation of all our Christian effort: is laid 
in the concept of “One human family of which God is Father.” 

The task of the Church is to make men everywhere conscious of the funda- 
mental truth of brotherhood, and to instill in them the desire to accept it and 
implement it daily in their lives. Great patience, wisdom, courage and _ perse- 
verance are needed in the performance of this task. Particularly js this true in 
America because of the peculiar social pattern which has fastened itself upon us. 

The Methodist Church is splendidly equipped for this gigantic task of teach- 
ing brotherhood. First of all, it has the organization and scope—it is world-wide 
and comprises all races within its membership. Secondly, it has the passion, born 
of the heart-warming experience of its founder. This department is a part of that 
organization and is motivated by the passion to serve. During the hectic quadren- 
nium ending in 1948, we have continued the established services to the field and 
intensified our efforts to reach and serve the large number of newcomers to the 
great urban industrial centers.’ So great has been the migration of the Negro 
from rural areas to the cities that it has changed the picture entirely. He is now 
more urban than rural—50.4% urban; 49.6% rural. 

Thirty-eight new churches have been established in the cities of the Central 
Jurisdiction and nine in the cities of the West Coast. Of the thirty-eight first 
mentioned, twenty-two have become self-supporting and of the nine, five are self- 
supporting. Twenty-one social and parish workers have been wholly or partly 
supported in city churches. 

Schools of Practical Methods for Town and Rural Pastors have been conducted 
annually in twelve strategically located colleges. Sixteen hundred and eighty-four 
pastors have benefited by these schools, an average of 481 a year for the quadren- 
nium. Subjects are presented in a practical way by successful pastors and workers 
in the rural field. The effectiveness of the program is evaluated annually and the 
program modified accordingly. These schools represent one of the great services 
being rendered by the Church. 

Daily Vacation Schools in Christian Living have been sponsored in neglected 
areas. The leaders are carefully chosen and trained for this specific service. Hun- 
dreds of children in the coal fields have had their first contact with Christian 
influences through these schools and eighteen mission churches have grown out 
of them. 

Two rural workers give full time in that field. Six rural extension workers serve 
areas in proximity to six strategically located colleges. One agriculture missionary 
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gives full time in Mississippi. For three years, twelve young people have been 
doing clinical missionary work in needy fields, working through local churches. 
Missionary work on Johns Island, S. C., has been intensified and a community 
house is in process of being erected. Three additional workers have been added 
to the staff of the People’s Community Center in New Orleans and plans approved 
for a new community center building. 


The Negro continues to advance in culture and Christian refinement. He is 
seeking to reach a dignified height in spiritual and temporal things. The accom- 
panying chart on salaries shows his constant lifting of the salary scale. He wants 
to have a better life standard and is sacrificing to reach it. 


The genius of the Christian religion is the “sense of belonging” and more and 
more The Methodist Church by its attitude and action is making that contribution 
to the Negro. 


DEPARTMENT OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
Ouiver A. FrrepMAN, Superintendent 


What has today become one of the nation’s foremost rehabilitation and social 
services for handicapped and disabled men and women was, a little less than a half 
century ago, Just an idea in the mind of a consecrated Christian man, Edgar J. 
Helms, a man of vision. It was in Boston, forty-five years ago, that the idea 
germinated and Boston’s Morgan Memorial Chapel became the home of Goodwill 
Industries of America. 

Morgan Memorial then was a struggling city mission venture on an undenomi- 
national basis. The poverty, corruption and vice of Boston’s South End slums 
crowded up to its very doors. That the doors remained open at all is a tribute 
to Henry Morgan, the founder. But it remained for a Methodist minister, Dr. 
Helms, to engrave in the annals of both church and social service history the name 
of Morgan Memorial and its ministry to the handicapped and underprivileged. 


That the rebuilding of men’s souls is an impossible task if the rebuilding of 
their lives is neglected became apparent to Dr. Helms soon after his coming to 
Morgan Memorial. Dr. Helms began the development of the Goodwill Industries 
idea in the humblest way. Carrying an old coffee bag on his back as he went from 
door to door in the Back Bay section of Boston, to ask for contributions of dis- 
cards for his parishioners. 

Morgan Memorial has grown through the years that have intervened since Dr. 
Helms brought in that first loaded coffee bag. The idea of Goodwill Industries 
has grown, too. As represented in Goodwill Industries of America, Incorporated, 
the Goodwill Movement is still the undenominational service represented in Morgan 
Chapel when Dr. Helms first began his work. Goodwill still ministers to the handi- 
capped and underprivileged regardless of their creed or color, serving all men ‘accord- 
ing to their needs. 

As represented in the Department of Goodwill Industries of the Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, the Goodwill Movement still is one of the 
great social service interests of The Methodist Church. Goodwill Industries is Meth- 
odism’s ministry to the handicapped. 

Goodwill Industries has changed since those early days at Morgan Chapel in 
Boston. It is changing today. Still growing, still changing to meet changing needs, 
Goodwill today appeals to The Methodist Church for a renewal of the missionary 
fervor that, in the challenging days of tremendous human need immediately fol- 
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lowing World War I, placed Goodwill Industries in almost every corner of the 
United States, and in many foreign lands. 

A second World War has revived our nation’s flagging interest in the problems 
of its physically, mentally and socially handicapped citizens. The nation has been 
appalled by the magnitude of the problem. Estimates of the number of handi- 
capped men and women in America range as high as twenty-eight million persons. 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, 
has said that for every person now receiving services of the type offered by Good- 
will Industries, there are a hundred men and women in our country who need 
such services. 

Within the past few years, Goodwill Industries have made tremendous progress, 
both in the operations of the nintey-three autonomous local oganizations and 
nationally, as Goodwill Industries of America. The national organization is operated 
now with a competent full-time staff to supervise the progress of the movement. 
Increasingly, member organizations are demonstrating their acceptance of broader 
responsibilities for more adequate services to the handicapped, responsibilities which 
must be accepted if Goodwill Industries is to retain its position as a nationally 
accepted rehabilitation and social service organization. 

Goodwill Industries across America are serving more handicapped persons. 
They are providing higher standards of service. Their equipment has been improved. 
Their fiscal organization has been strengthened. 

Within the past quadrennium, Goodwill Industries paid more than twenty 
million dollars in “opportunity wages” to the men and women who came to their 
shops seeking jobs and training opportunities. They did it largely in the tradi- 
tional Goodwill Industries manner, collecting household discards, providing employ- 
ment and training opportunities in cleaning, repairing and renovating these dis- 
cards, and selling the reconditioned articles in the Goodwill Industries stores. 

The process is one of the modern miracles of industry. Goodwill Industries 
apply modern industry and up-to-date business techniques, to the field of social 
service, with the result that Goodwill in 1946 was eighty-eight per cent self-suf- 
ficient. Store sales and other “earned income” in that year produced eighty-eight 
cents out of every dollar in the aggregate budgets of the ninety-three Goodwill 
Industries. 

That economy can be expressed in another way. For every three dollars in 
cash that came to Goodwill Industries in 1946—cash that came from Community 
Chest contributions, from private philanthropies, or from the missionary resources 
of a religious body like The Methodist Church—twenty-five dollars in services and 
wages are provided for the handicapped and disabled. Twenty-five dollars in serv- 
ices, multiplied often enough in 1946 to serve 17,000 men and women in Goodwill 
plants all over America, were provided for each three dollars given to this cause. 
Where is there a missionary investment that yields a greater return than this ven- 
ture in Goodwill? 

But these are the material records of Goodwill Industries. Significant as they 
are in denoting the progress that has been made in the past few years by the Good- 
will Industries Movement, statistics are wholly inadequate in describing how that 
national movement which grew out of Morgan Chapel is serving the handicapped 
and the disabled. That can best be told by a statement of the purpose of Goodwill 
Industries of America: 

“The primary purpose of Goodwill Industries is to provide employment, train- 
ing, rehabilitation and opportunities for personal growth for the handicapped and 
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disabled. By the inspiration of religion, through occupational training and useful 
employment, and by the skillful use of the techniques of rehabilitation and life 
guidance, the handicapped are to be assisted to attain the fullest physical, mental, 
moral, emotional, social, cultural, spiritual, vocational and economic development 
of which they are capable.” 


This is the heart of the program being conducted by Goodwill Industries in 
ninety-three metropolitan areas in the United States and Canada. This is the 
framework for the program of eighteen new Goodwill Industries initiated under the 
stimulus of a grant from Methodism’s Crusade for Christ within the past quadren- 
nium. 


This statement of purpose suggests a program that is yet to be attained by some 
existing Goodwill Industries. It is the pattern for services that need to be extended 
even more widely than it is today if the challenging needs of the nation’s handi- 
capped citizens are to be met. 

Existing Goodwill Industries need to expand. Present facilities must be enlarged 
to offer more adequate services to more handicapped persons in communities where 
Goodwill is already at work. New Goodwill Industries should be organized, so that 
the handicapped and disabled, wherever they may be, will have access to rehabili- 
tation services, to the opportunities that are offered in “The Goodwill Way.” 


From Dr. Helms and Morgan Chapel down to the present day, “The Goodwill 
Way” is more than a technique of effective use of discarded materials in the rebuild- 
ing of human lives. It is more than a process of physical reconditioning. It goes 
even beyond the forms of social reconstruction that are increasingly recognized 
in modern rehabilitation techniques. Fundamental in the “Goodwill Way” of 
rehabilitation is the idea that there must be a place in the process for religion. 

This emphasis on religious experience of the individual’s own choice is a part 
of the basic philosophy of the Goodwill Industries. It is a nonproselyting emphasis. 
It encourages each handicapped and disabled client to find the religious inspiration 
or experience harmonious to his own background or inclinations, be they Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish. Goodwill Industries stand in a unique position among rehabil- 
itation services when they insist that, without religion, rehabilitation can never 
be fully effective. 

Discount all but the religious element in the Goodwill Industries program, broad 
and undenominational though it may be, and there, alone, is ample justification 
for continuing Methodism’s ministry to the handicapped through Goodwill Indus- 
tries of America. Discount the effect that a useful job, and a sense of usefulness 
can have on a person doomed by handicaps to a future of idleness. Discount the 
economic values of transforming idle drains upon society into active, productive 
workers. Discount the opportunities impoverished families find in the Goodwill 
store. Leave only the religious emphasis, and Methodism can still be proud to 
have had a role in the historic development of the Goodwill Industries Movement. 

That role is as important today as ever in history. 

Historically, Methodism’s relationship to the Goodwill Industries Movement has 
been in developing leadership and in encouraging expansion to areas of unmet 
needs. In its relationship to the Goodwill movement, Methodism has never sought 
to inscribe an iron circle around the services Goodwill Industries provide nor to 
establish a steel wall against non-Methodist support for the program. Physical, 
mental and social handicaps occur without reference to creed or color. Goodwill 
Industries must serve those needs, regardless of the creed or color of the man in 
need. 
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The needs of the handicapped and disabled citizens in America are so great 
they extend far beyond the reach of any single social service. The role of The 
Methodist Church, today as in the past, is to encourage and stimulate the Good- 
will Industries Movement in those services it can offer to meet America’s needs. 


Two things The Methodist Church has contributed to the development of the 
Goodwill Industries Movement in the past are resources and leadership. Both are 
needed today, if the movement is to render services proportionate to the urgent 
needs for those services. Resources, both in the raw materials—household dis- 
cards—needed to conduct a Goodwill program and in building, equipment and finan- 
cial support are needed by many existing Goodwill Industries endeavoring to con- 
duct an effective rehabilitation program as urgently as they are for organizations 
yet to be established. Both existing organizations and proposed new Industries 
need qualified, trained leadership. 


Of the two types of resources required by every Goodwill Industries, one can 
be provided with ease by individual Methodist Churches. Of these local congre- 
gations, local Goodwill Industries today are asking only that measure of interest 
and support which will insure a continuing flow of usable, repairable household 
discards which become raw materials for the employment and training opportunities 
created in the Goodwill Industries plant. The appeal of Goodwill Industries to 
each and every Methodist home in America is simple and reasonable: “Save dis- 
carded clothing, furniture, toys, books, clocks, radios, and other articles. Fill a 
Goodwill Bag. Give to Goodwill.” 


A steady flow of good, repairable discards is one essential to the expansion of 
the Goodwill Industries program. But it is only one. Efficient use of discarded 
materials in the rehabilitation of handicapped and disabled men and women 
requires adequate buildings, tools and equipment. 

Too often in the past, after a small, stimulating incentive contribution, a local 
Goodwill Industries has been left to develop its own resources. This has necessi- 
tated drawing upon the labors of handicapped men and women for the capital 
requirements of the institution created to serve them.. This inhumane and uneco- 
nomical limitation has been placed upon many local Goodwill Industries. The lack 
of adequate resources has been one reason why some Goodwill Industries have been 
unable to keep up with the pace established by some others in providing quality 
rehabilitation services in the communities where they are located. 


In another period of acute recognition of the needs of the handicapped and 
disabled in America, the years immediately after the first World War, The Methodist 
Church responded nobly in encouraging the establishment of new Goodwill Indus- 
tries. A million dollars of Methodist funds went into the expansion of the move- 
ment at that time, and those funds are still paying dividends in the reclamation 
of human lives today. 

The need has appeared again today, this time, faced in its true perspective, not 
as a problem limited to disabled veterans but as an acute national economic prob- 
lem aggravated each year even in peacetime by 200,000 severely disabled civilians 
added annually to the roles of the handicapped. The responsibility for a sound, 
intelligent program of expansion is again before the Goodwill Industries Movement. 
This time Goodwill faces that responsibility as a firmly established, nationally 
respected rehabilitation organization. Its general program has the approval of both 
the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Veterans Administration. 
But the stimulus The Methodist Church can provide is urgently needed if expansion 
is to be accomplished, 
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The second, and probably the greater, current need of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries Movement is leadership. It was no accident that led a man of God, Dr. Helms, 
a Methodist minister, to the founding of Goodwill. Even today, a call to Christian 
service is echoed in the appeal for qualified, competent, and consecrated leaders 
m this service for the handicapped and underprivileged. 


Opportunities in Goodwill Industries are by no means limited to men in the 
ministry. Goodwill holds broad opportunities for men and women in industrial, 
personnel, social case work, recreational and general management services. Good- 
will Industries need executive leadership. They need experienced workshop super- 
visors. They need men and women with a deep regard for the value of human 
personality in the personnel and social work with handicapped clients. Men and 
women with qualifications like these can come from the ranks of The Methodist 
Church. Leadership in Goodwill Industries can well become one of the foremost 
opportunities for the young men and women of The Methodist Church. 


In the forty-five years since a Methodist minister founded the Goodwill Indus- 
tries Movement in an undenominational chapel in Boston, this vast national, even 
international, rehabilitation service has been the channel for Methodism’s ministry 
to the handicapped. Can we permit that ministry to falter today, when the need 
is greatest? Or will The Methodist Church again rise to the appeal of the nation’s 
physically, mentally and socially handicapped by supporting the continuing devel- 
opment and growth of Goodwill Industries? 


The needs come under two classifications: 


One is for resources which include the raw materials contributed from the 
cast-off, discarded articles that accumulate in every Methodist home in America, 
and the buildings, equipment and financial reserves needed both by existing Good- 
will Industries and by new organizations in communities where services to the 
handicapped are urgently needed. 

The second is for leadership. The services of Christian men and women who 
can, with adequate facilities and ample raw materials, conduct the Goodwill Indus- 
tries program of rebuilding shattered lives and awakening in broken men and 
women the smoldering spark of divinity that is in every human being. 
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THe Woman’s Division oF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


The Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension presents this quadrennial report of its activities in the light 
of its purpose and charter, which have been its guide during the years: 

“To develop and maintain Christian work among women and children at home 
and abroad; to cultivate Christian family life; to enlist and organize the efforts 
of Christian women, young people, and children in behalf of native and foreign 
groups, needy childhood, and community welfare; to assist in the promotion of 
a missionary spirit throughout the Church; to select, train and maintain Christian 
workers; to cooperate with the local church in its responsibilities, and to seek 
fellowship with Christian women of this and other lands in establishing a Christian 
social order around the world.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The Woman’s Division of Christian Service is composed of three departments: 
(1) Department of Work in the United States of America, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Dominican Republic; (2) Department of Work in Foreign Fields; 
(3) Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities; and 
a Section of Education and Cultivation. Working with all the departments, the 
treasurers carry out the financial policies of the Division; the editors and circu- 
lation manager likewise edit, publish and distribute such materials as are needed 
by the Division to extend its work. 

In a dual relationship the secretaries and editors of the Woman’s Section of the 
Joint Division of Education and Cultivation carry out the plans and policies for 
the cultivation and the work of the Woman’s Division in promoting organizations 
for women, including those gainfully employed; a cooperative plan for students, 
young people and children, in the local church, districts, conferences and juris- 
dictions; in providing missionary education for these groups, and in producing 
such joint periodicals and leaflets as may be needed to extend the work of the 
Board and the Divisions of the Board. 

Much of the work of the Division is done through Standing Committees: 
the Committee on Spiritual Life, Literature and Publications, Finance and Esti- 
mates, Permanent Funds and Investments, Missionary Personnel, Library Service, 
Status of Women, Supply Work, Constitution and By-Laws, Nominations, and 
the World Federation of Methodist Women. They study the work entrusted to 
them and make recommendations to the Woman’s Division of plans and methods 
to promote the work for which they are responsible. 

This report reflects the devotion and consecrated efforts of a host of women 
working through local societies, under the leadership of officers in the districts, 
the conferences and the jurisdictions. It is a service rendered many times with 
joyful abandon, sometimes at the point of great sacrifice but always resulting in 
a great measure of individual spiritual growth. It reflects an increasing aware- 
ness of fellowship with the missionaries and deaconesses, at home and abroad, with- 
out whom much of this report could not have been possible. 

Through the Crusade for Christ, in all its phases, there has been afforded a rare 
opportunity for cooperation which has been an enriching experience. Through 
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war years and out of a great world holocaust, moves this organization of Methodist 
women with vision, courage and faith undaunted to meet the challenge and the 
hope of each new day. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WORK IN HOME FIELDS 


In prefacing the report of the Department of Work in Home Fields of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service for the quadrennium 1944-1948, it is well 
to call attention to the kind of quadrennium through which we have moved. There 
have been four strange, unsettled years, two of ending war, two of beginning 
peace. For missionary work it has been a time of struggling with a shortage in 
workers, a form of competition with the commercial world in salaries, an attempt 
to keep physically fit when materials for building are limited and labor prices 
beyond reach, when food is scarce and costing nearly twice a so-called normal 
amount. We have, like Alice in Wonderland, been compelled to run fast to stay 
where we were. 

Yet the story of the period is one of accomplishment. This has been possible 
first because of the loyalty and devotion of the workers in the fields. Too much 
credit cannot be given to those who have assumed larger responsibilities, who have 
taken upon themselves an added share of the load. Although there have been 
commissioned for work in the Department one hundred and eighteen persons since 
unification, these did not all stay in the Department and did not begin to replace 
the number lost for various reasons. Another steadying influence has been adjust- 
ments made in appropriations. Reflecting the increase in money in circulation, 
the sum available for use in the Department has risen from $1,535,569 in 1943- 
1944 to $1,735,787 for the current year of 1947-1948, or an increase of approxi- 
mately thirteen per cent. In almost the same period the index for total living 
costs has risen from a base of 100 per cent of 1935-1939 to 163 per cent in October, 
1947. It is easily seen that to maintain even original levels the greatest care in 
administration has been necessary. But this could not have kept the record out 
of the red. The great reason for the balanced page is the help received from the 
Crusade for Christ and the generosity of the women across the country in send- 
ing funds far beyond their pledges. 


So the record runs. The number of projects stands now at three hundred and 
seven, seventeen more than four years ago. The nature of them is the interest- 
ing fact rather than the number. There is a cooperative project beginning with 
the women of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church; a camp named Camp 
Aldersgate in Arkansas to warm the hearts of the interracial groups using it; new 
kindergartens and a nursery for the children of Mexican peoples along the southern 
borders; new kindergartens for the deprived children of Puerto Rico; and a san- 
atorium for the tuberculosis-ridden people of Alaska. A strong insurance policy 
has been put into operation whereby more than $8,000,000 worth of property is 
protected. Repairs have been made on these properties totaling more than 
$300,000. Four new buildings have been erected; twenty-two others are in vary- 
ing stages of development. Salaries of the greater part of the workers have been 
brought up nearly to the minimum standard set by the Department. The next 
step 1s to raise the standard. Many in-training conferences and seminars for 
workers, deaconesses, missionaries, board members and volunteers have been par- 
ticipated in or promoted. All of this writes a record in which there may be pride. 

What of the future? At the recent Annual Meeting of the Home Missions 
Council of North America it was said, “The United States of America is the world’s 
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religious capital.” This startling statement stops the professing Christian in this 
country cold in his tracks. What a responsibility! What will The Methodist 
Church do about it? We believe, when aroused, she will arise and respond as 
never before that “the religious capital of the world” may radiate only a life 
lighted by the spirit of the Christ. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The scope of the Bureau 


The Bureau maintains in whole or in part, thirty-three educational centers, 
touching the lives of over 6,000 young people and children, with a staff of 474, 
of whom 74 are commissioned workers. The schools are distributed by racial 
or national groups as follows: Negro, 11; White, 7; Mexican or Spanish, 4 
(including a boarding school and 12 day schools in Puerto Rico); Indian, 1. 
They range from grade and high school through junior and senior colleges, and 
include dormitories on high school and college campuses. Nine are cooperative 
enterprises with other agencies. There are six student counselors and a teacher 
of Bible on State University campuses. Two training schools and a college dormi- 
tory complete the list. 


The functions of the educational centers are four-fold 

First, to meet an educational need. This is especially evident among the Nav- 
ajo Indians, in Puerto Rico, and in those sections where the opportunity for an 
education is limited for white or Negro young people. Secondly, to create inter- 
racial understanding, as in schools with bi-racial staffs, with pupils from other 
countries, or with an interracial student body. Thirdly, to meet the rising tide 
of secularism through Christian teaching and to train for Christian leadership, 
as in our Christian colleges. 


¢ 


Transition 

During the quadrennium the schools have hurtled from the difficult years of 
the war to the equally overburdened stress of the postwar days. There has been 
a constant teacher shortage, increasing competition, lack of equipment and of 
labor for repairs. Many of these hardships have not been lessened as rapidly 
since the end of the war as was anticipated, and yet, there has been the unprec- 
edented increase in enrollment including the influx of veterans. 


Developments 

Expansion of the work through the quadrennium has come through strengthen- 
ing the established schools rather than through any increase in number. In fact, 
the number has been decreased by one, as Hendrix Hall, the dormitory at the 
University of Missouri, has been sold and a part of the amount realized given 
by the Woman’s Missionary Council to Scarritt College and to the National Col- 
lege. Further disposition of property is noted in the deeding of the “Annex”’— 
two brick and two frame buildings—by the Woman’s Division to the Board of 
Trustees of Paine College; the deeding of Rust Hall to Rust College; the dis- 
continuance of the director of the Woman’s Department at Gammon Theological 
Seminary although still appropriating a sum for scholarships, and the leasing of 
the school building at Alvan Drew School to the Wolfe County School Board. 

Large developments in the work are seen, however, in those places where 
expansion seemed justifiable. Thus we note the gift of a pavilion named for Mary 
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F. Floyd, at Vashti School, and large-scale renovation of the buildings; the remod- 
eling of the foods laboratory at Ritter Hall; the erection of an applied arts build- 
ing and provision made for the housing of nine faculty members at Wood Junior 
College; the renovation and refurnishing of Peck Hall and placing it under a 
unified administration with Gilbert Academy. 

The Bureau, moreover, has benefited in a large way from funds from the Week 
of Prayer, the Crusade for Christ and from the gifts of those generous friends, 
Mrs. Irving C. Wood, Mrs. Annie Merner Pfeiffer and Mrs. Anna Kresge. 


The Frances DePauw School is to be rebuilt on the same site, and Vashti 
School is to have a new building, from the Week of Prayer of 1946. Scarritt Col- 
lege and the National College are to receive assistance on their building pro- 
grams for a dormitory and a library-administration building respectively, from 
1947 Week of Prayer Funds. The Crusade for Christ has made it possible for five 
schools to plan for expansion. At Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
a beautiful dormitory will soon be completed to accommodate some of the many 
qualified applicants now turned away from this college for Negro women. Another, 
the Navajo Methodist Mission School, has already erected two community schools 
on the reservation, at Bisti and Huerfano, to meet the dire need for education 
and training among this largest tribe of American Indians. 

Wood Junior College is the beneficiary of the North Mississippi Conference 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service from Mrs. Wood who made equal gifts to 
build a boys’ dormitory. The Woman’s Division also secured a gift from Mrs. 
Wood by pledging half the cost of property adjacent to the campus. 

The institutions of the Bureau which received allocations from the estate of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer are Pfeiffer College, Bennett College, the National College and the 
George O. Robinson School. 

A gift from Mrs. Kresge has made it possible for the National College to look 
forward to erecting a beautiful chapel. 

The Florida Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service has pledged to 
share with the Annual Conference in building a new Student Center at Florida 
University, in Tallahassee. 


Special Events 

Robinson School was dedicated February 10, 1946, and a week later, the 
remodeled Boylan Haven School with its new classroom building was dedicated 
and its sixtieth anniversary observed. A similar ceremony of dedication was held 
for the new Rieke-Harris Health Center at Holding Institute, on October 31, 1947. 

The inauguration of President C. M. Waggoner of Pfeiffer Junior College, on 
May 10, 1946, pointed up an administration that was already noteworthy. 

Sue Bennett College observed its fiftieth anniversary in 1947, while Browning 
Home and Mather Academy in 1946 and Allen High School in 1947, celebrated 
their sixtieth. 


Educational Progress 


The great educational need in Puerto Rico has led the Woman’s Division to 
increase the number of day schools on the Island and on Vieques to twelve. At 
Robinson School the first class was graduated from the twelfth grade in June, 1947. 

The National College will grant a degree in 1948. The high school department 
has been dropped at Paine College. Sue Bennett College has become fully accred- 
ited. 
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We can report that salaries have been slowly but steadily increasing and that 
we are within the sight of our goal of having every salary up to the minimum. 
This should make it possible to lessen the turnover in our staffs. 


In 1945 the interdenominational missionary study was on the American Indian. 
This gave welcome publicity to the fine Navajo Methodist Mission School and antic- 
ipated the more recent news items of the great need among these people. 


In-service training has been given through the Workers’ Conferences which 
have been held each year for the workers in Negro and white schools of the South- 
east. 


Surveys 

Much of the future must be determined by the surveys that have been made 
and will be made. Boylan-Haven, Allen and the three Kentucky schools (Alvan 
Drew, Erie and Sue Bennett) have been studied from the educational point of 
view. 

Cooperation is maintained with the Board of Education through the Committee 
on Cooperation and Counsel and through membership on the Boards of Trustees 
of colleges in which we have a supporting share. 


BUREAU OF TOWN AND COUNTRY WORK 


During the past quadrennium many changes have taken place in rural areas 
and in towns with a population of 10,000 and under. There has been a constantly 
shifting population from country to city and from city to country with a million 
people moving in each direction during the past two years. The proportion of 
non-farm to farm population. has increased rapidly in rural areas. Decentral- 
ization of industry, conservation projects, mechanization of agriculture and spe- 
cialization in farming have caused radical changes in community life. 

The Methodist Church is becoming increasingly aware of the importance of 
the small community and of its potentialities. This was evidenced by the National 
Seminar held jointly by the Department of Christian Social Relations and Local 
Church Activities and the Town and Country Bureau of the Department of Work 
in Home Fields of the Woman’s Division at De Pauw University on “Rural Com- 
munity Living and Changing Social Frontiers” in 1946; by the National Methodist 
Rural Life Conference called by the Council of Bishops and held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1947; and by the many smaller discussion groups and conferences 
leading up to and growing out of these nation-wide meetings. An awakened 
interest in small communities and a growing understanding of the problems faced 
by such communities is also evidenced by the increase in requests for workers 
which have come to the Town and Country Bureau. 


Varied Work of the Town and Country Bureau 

Since the work of the Town and Country Bureau includes all of the projects 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service in the United States in towns with 
a population of 10,000 and under and in the open country, there is greater variety 
in the work of this Bureau than in any other. This work reaches from the bayous 
of Louisiana to a mining town in Vermont; from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina to a community on the border between Mexico and California. There are 
twenty-one community centers, two schools, and six churches among the seventy- 
five projects of the Bureau. 
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Rural Work 


The majority of the workers of the Town and Country Bureau are serving in 
rural communities, helping to develop leadership in the rural church and making 
it possible for people to catch a vision of what they may accomplish by work- 
ing together. It is this type of work with which we are least familiar for it is 
less tangible than other types. Many have visited our community centers, our 
schools, our hospitals, and our homes. It is difficult, however, to visit a rural 
worker and see what she is doing. Like the country doctor she must be a general 
practitioner. Her program includes case work, group work, community organiza- 
tion and religious education. Although she usually has some knowledge of agri- 
culture, health problems, and child welfare, she is not a specialist in these fields. 
Again, like the country doctor, one of her most important functions is diagnosis, 
helping people and communities to understand themselves, and referring them to 
the specialists who can help. Although the tasks of rural workers are varied, 
it is quite as important for these workers to know what not to attempt as it is for 
them to know how to help others with their problems. Workers who are well 
acquainted with available resources and who can assist rural people in using these 
resources are able to accomplish much more effective and far-reaching results 
than they would be able to do alone. On the other hand, when resources are not 
available for meeting needs in rural areas, a worker can assist in organizing the 
community and creating public opinion looking toward the establishment of com- 
munity services which are needed. 


Progress in Cooperation 


Cooperation is the keynote of rural work. The rural church, if it is to be 
effective, should work with other agencies. Our workers cooperate with agricul- 
tural agents, home agents, school officials, child welfare workers, county nurses 
and doctors, regional librarians, and other professional leaders who are interested 
in the welfare of rural people. There must also be interdenominational and inter- 
racial cooperation in rural areas. 

Our accomplishments in interracial cooperation between Negro anid white groups 
during the past quadrennium have been very slight indeed. A number of our 
workers have helped with vacation church schools for Negro children, some have 
taught in leadership schools for Negroes, and many have made efforts to bring 
about better understanding through teaching courses in Christian race relations, 
but only a very few are regularly working with both white and Negro groups, 
and we have no Negro workers. Plans are under way for the establishment of 
a rural center for Negroes at Lampton, Mississippi. Another new rural work 
project is to be started soon in Georgia in cooperation with the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church Woman’s Connectional Council. All of our workers with 
Indians are very eager to use every opportunity of interpreting Indian and white 
groups to each other and of building better attitudes between individuals of both 
races. Efforts are being made, too, to break down prejudices among the various 
Indian tribes. The greatest progress made along these lines has been among 
youth groups, Indian and white. Those of our workers who are in communities 
near the Mexican border are constantly faced with the problem of prejudice. Some 
progress, although slow, has been made in breaking down barriers here. 

Frequently reports from workers indicate progress made in interdenominational 
cooperation. One of our best examples of such cooperation is found in the Dale 
Hollow Larger Parish. We are combining our efforts with those of Presbyterians 
and Disciples of Christ in this larger parish program in eastern Tennessee. 
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One of the chief functions of the workers of the Town and Country Bureau 
is to help people to see the needs of their community, to have a desire to improve 
existing conditions, and to become aware of their ability to effect change. Examples 
are frequently given of ways in which people, unaccustomed to doing things together, 
have participated in community planning and in community activities. Rural 
citizens, by working together, have demonstrated their ability to meet overwhelm- 
ing obstacles. Small communities may well lead the way for larger ones as they 
work out methods of facing and solving some of the same basic problems which 
are causing conflict among nations and cultures in our world today. The value 
of providing leaders with vision and ability for the rural areas of our land cannot 
be over-estimated. 


BUREAU OF URBAN WORK 


In her annual report, one of the workers began, “To live as good neighbors 
in our community has been one of the chief aims of our work because it is only 
as we can establish ourselves as friends to those who live around us that we are 
able to make a real place for our work.” Establishing ourselves as friends—not 
for our own sakes, but that the way of life might be known to all men—is our 
motive and our method. 

The community center provides the climate for neighborliness, for bringing 
people of differences into a sense of unity, for experimentation in and demonstra- 
tion of cooperation within and among groups. It is said that “group work is 
becoming the science which may help create the new world we are blindly feel- 
ing for.” 

CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 

Most of the expansion in the Bureau of Urban Work during the quadren- 
nium has been due to our participation in the Crusade for Christ. Bethlehem 
Centers have been opened in Atlanta, Georgia, Columbia, South Carolina, and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. A building was purchased in Columbia. Temporary 
quarters are being used in Atlanta and Oklahoma City, though plans for permanent 
buildings are under way. New Wesley Houses are to be built in Key West, Flor- 
ida, El Paso, Texas, and Chattanooga, Tennessee. A home for employed young 
women has been purchased in Columbia, South Carolina, and this project has been 
transferred to the Bureau of Social Welfare. 

Slowly the opportunities for work with Japanese Americans on the west coast 
have been developing. Workers are now located in Seattle, Stockton, and Los 
Angeles. It is not our plan to develop new institutions in that area but to work 
through existing agencies. The churches are already there. Our funds are pro- 
viding workers to strengthen and enlarge the on-going program. 

Of great significance is the establishment of a series of kindergartens along 
the Mexican border. Inability to speak English upon entering public schools has 
been a serious handicap to many of the children of Mexican descent. In all 
cases, it has retarded their education and in some it has been responsible for dis- 
couragement which at times has led to a termination of effort. , 

Not only will the kindergartens prepare the children to enter public school from 
the standpoint of language, but they will have helped the children make social 
adjustments as they learn to work, play and live in groups outside the family. At 
the same time, they are acquiring knowledge of and respect for all God’s children. 

Parent-education classes are conducted in connection with the kindergarten 
program, reaching definitely into the home and strengthening its influence on 


the child’s life. 
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INTERRACIAL Work 


The Bethlehem Centers have long been a proving ground for interracial fel- 
lowship and activity. The past year has been the beginning of a new interracial, 
project—Aldersgate Camp, near Little Rock, Arkansas. Administered by a board 
composed of Negro and white members, Aldersgate Camp will serve as a training 
center for both racial groups. As its name implies, it is expected that there will 
be many heart-warming experiences at this camp. 

Acting upon the written statement of purpose, “to serve the community,” 
the center in Camden, New Jersey, has extended its services to all groups within 
the community. An enrichment of the program has resulted from the inclusion 
of all who wish to participate. 

There is an increasing tendency to include in the planning bodies representa- 
tives from groups being served. Working “with” rather than “for” is the approved 
policy. 

TRAINING INSTITUTES 

The maze of activities sometimes becomes so complex and absorbing that insuffi- 
cient time is given to personal improvement. In order to make possible a con- 
tinuous program of in-service training and development, institutes have been con- 
ducted on a local and national scale. Board and staff members have been brought 
together to consider needs, program, personnel, resources, methods and trends. 
Out of these institutes has come an awareness of specific needs and improved 
methods of ministering to people. There has also been a spiritual uplift and a 
reconsecration to the cause of home missions. 

In the summer of 1947 an institute for board and staff members in the Bureau 
of Urban Work was held at Scarritt College. It brought together one hundred 
and twenty-two representatives who are responsible for the on-going program of 
the Bureau. The administrators of the projects will meet together in a workshop 
in the summer of 1948. 

SURVEYS AND SELF-STUDIES 

Changing conditions within a community demand flexibility of services. In 
some instances the type of work has been changed as in Columbia, South Carolina, 
where a Wesley House had been maintained until such changes occurred within 
the community that continuation of the Center seemed inadvisable. There was 
an urgent need for a Christian home for employed young women. The resources 
that had formerly maintained the Wesley House were transferred to the new 
Esther Hall where a valuable service is being rendered. 

A careful study by the local board revealed that the Deaconess Settlement in 
Buffalo, New York, was no longer needed. It was discontinued in June, 1947. 

In each national institution there has recently been a self-study to determine 
the effectiveness of the present program in view of current needs and resources 
and to recommend any changes or improvements that should be made. In few 
projects is the budget or the staff adequate to maintain the type of service that 
should be sponsored by our great church. 

The need has not diminished with the end of the war. The after effects are 
equally or more serious than the problems of the war years. Ultimate peace and 
good will throughout the world are largely dependent upon the practices within 
and among groups here in the United States. 

Constantly studying needs of people and improved methods of meeting those 
needs will result in change—involving facilities, location, budgets, program and 
personnel. 
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Tuer Furure or Soctan Work 


Dr. Leonard Mayo, Dean of the School of Applied Social Sciences at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, said: 


“The genius of social work’s being is that of bringing together diverse and 
differing groups in a common search and action for the common good. No other 
profession and no other movement has yet developed our experience or our poten- 
tial skill in this area of human relations. Thus while we may with wisdom and 
impunity seek temporary alliances with various groups on various issues, we can- 
not submerge our identity with any one group if we are to keep alive and vital 
the major and unique mission to which we were born—the bringing together of 
a wide variety of people and groups in the attainment of high goals for all of 
society. 

“In this improtant respect we differ from most groups in the community: 
namely, that we seek not only to gain the long-range goals of social and economic 
betterment, but in so doing to reconcile differences, cement common interests, 
replace strife with understanding, and give warm and understanding leadership 
in lifting the whole level of community life. We must remain free to express and 
give full and effective play to these our unique contributions in a nation and world 
which desperately need them.” 


Social work was built on Christian faith. The church has pioneered in this 
field and has many more frontiers to conquer. 


BUREAU OF SOCIAL WORK 


Although the underlying purposes of our institutions remain the same, the 
four years since April, 1944, have brought to our work many changes in methods 
and trends. ‘The close of the war altered our problems without making them 
any less difficult. It has intensified the need for the kind of work we are doing 
in our residences and other social service projects. 


Children’s Homes 

In the summer of 1946, we were able to reopen Jesse Lee Home in Seward, 
Alaska, under the superintendency of Mr. George V. Green and his wife, who were 
citizens of that town. The home had been closed after the Army had built a camp 
for soldiers on three sides of it. But when the barracks were abandoned, at the 
end of the war, we were able through Crusade for Christ funds to restore the 
buildings, recruit a staff and take in children, of whom we have about ninety at 
the present time. They are all native, or partly native: Esquimaux, Indians and 
Aleuts. 


Bits from annual reports of the past four years show our workers with children 
face to face with practical situations: 

“This project is a many-sided institution, and we have always tried to feel 
that everything and everybody is here for only one purpose, to help the children, 
who are accepted as members of our family, to have the best chance that we can 
give them. The school and church facilities and the general setup are shaped 
along that line, and it seems that the service rendered to them is needed. 

“We have been able to secure some equipment this past month that has been 
of real help. The home’s musical interest was increased this year by the addi- 
tion of a fine electric phonograph, with a large selection of records. In good 
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weather and bad, one can see the children gather around the musie center to 
appreciate the masters of that art. 

“Calls for help are coming in from many states. The postwar reorganization, 
together with the lack of housing, has pushed many children out of their own 
homes. Of all the hundreds of boys and girls that have lived at the home the 
past fifty-eight years, none have been more deserving, or more appreciative, than 
those in the present group.” 


Residences for Girls 

Our residences for business girls continue to provide homes for young women 
who are away from their families and friends. There seems to be no lessening 
of the demand for this kind of care. Mrs. V. F. DeVinny has prepared a fine new 
pamphlet covering these institutions—‘“Not Merely Four Square Walls.” In it 
Mrs. DeVinny writes: 

“The lack of adequate housing facilities for employed women and girls in most 
large cities throughout this country is a matter of grave concern to social workers 
as well as relatives. But the Woman’s Division is helping to meet the need in 
its thirty such homes in seventeen different states. The sole purpose in conducting 
them is to provide the best possible homelike accommodations at the lowest cost 
consistent with wholesome living. Furthermore, these institutions are intended 
primarily to serve employed girls in the low-income brackets.” , 


Other Social Work 

We have been working during the quadrennium on the transfer of Thoburn 
Terrace Rest Home, Alhambra, California, to the Woman’s Division. 

One of the outstanding services of the bureau was commenced and continued 
during the war years. It was a ministry to migrant industrial workers, who had 
been uprooted by the millions, and moved from their homes in one part of the 
country to another. Here is a report from one of our workers in these areas: 

“With no material or labor available for new church buildings in wartime, 
the housing authorities granted use of a room for church services in the community 
building at stated periods. 

“At a typical midweek prayer service, we find a man from Hawaii, a young 
lad from Kentucky, and a discharged army man who proudly shows you his foreign 
service ribbons. 

“From Arkansas came a Methodist father, living at first in one of the many 
men’s dormitories at Hunter’s Point. Later he went back to bring out his four 
children to this new land of opportunity. Acting as both mother and father, 
since his first wife had died and the second deserted his family, he sent for grand- 
father, who has a bad heart, to come and help. Father works at night so he can 
be home to look after the children in between his sleeping. Since church was 
organized the women of the circles express Christian friendliness by many neigh- 
borly deeds such as sending in wholesome cooked food, ironing, or patching chil- 
dren’s clothes.” 

While the need for this work has diminished there was a real job to be done 
as late as last winter among the families of the student GI’s, and there is still 
work going forward among the Negro families who have moved to California and 
are staying there. 

There are changes in the type of the detainees whom Miss Katharin Maurer 
serves at the Immigration Station in San Francisco, and among the young people 
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of the Korean and Chinese churches on the Pacific coast, whose training is directed 
by Miss Mary Chun Lee. 


Week of Prayer funds have made possible a great transformation in our Friend- 
ship Home, the residence for Negro employed girls in Cincinnati. Mother’s Memo- 
rial Center—our day nursery—in the same city has been entirely renovated and 
re-equipped from the same source. It is a matter of deep satisfaction, and grati- 
tude to the women who made it possible, to have these important, busy agencies 
operating with efficiency as well as beauty. 


In a time when American institutions are being put to the test by ourselves as 
well as the rest of the world, we are trying to strengthen the quality and. extend 
the scope of those for which we carry primary responsibility. 


BUREAU OF MEDICAL WORK 


Another eventful four years of service have become history. Looking back 
over these years we find much of real joy in accomplishment, a good bit of sadness 
and some real tragedy. 


Brewster Hospirau, Jacksonville, Florida 


We point with pride and satisfaction to the fine new addition to this hospital 
—the Grace Lorena Bragg Children’s Building for the care and treatment of the 
many crippled children sent there by the State Crippled Children’s Commission, 
as well as other pediatric cases. The money for this building came through the 
first Week of Prayer offering of the united organization. Many other demands 
caused us to increase the size and scope of the proposed building, so that it now 
houses not only the children, but three nurseries and an overflow of mothers 
from the obstetric department; a greatly enlarged laboratory and other service 
departments on the first floor of the building. 


The Nursing School is training the same number of students enrolled during 
the war period when much pressure was brought on all schools to train a great 
number of girls. We are feeling the loss of the subsidy of the Government that 
came for this purpose during those years, but there is still such a shortage of nurses 
that we are endeavoring to do our share in this emergency. If there should be 
a decrease in the number of patients who are able to pay for at least a part of 
the cost of their care, serious financial problems would have to be faced. 

Great progress has been made in race relations during the past four years. 
A bi-racial Local Advisory Board has been formed consisting of fine men and women 
of both races who have the interest of Brewster Hospital very much at heart, 
and are proving invaluable. A bi-racial medical staff has also been organized and 
physicians and surgeons of both races are cooperating for the welfare of patients. 

In the sudden death of the chairman of the Advisory Board, Hon. George 
Cooper Gibbs, who was most enthusiastic about the work of the hospital, we sus- 
tained a severe loss. We are very fortunate in having as his successor, Mr. Finley 
Tucker, an outstanding Methodist layman, who was a close friend of Judge Gibbs 
and is carrying on the work he began in the same fine, interested manner. 


Ststey Memortat Hospirat, Washington, D. C. 

This hospital continues to be filled to capacity and only the extreme difficulty 
of building these days has prevented the expansion of this institution that has 
been under consideration for several years. All hospital records have been broken 
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in the maternity department; the operating rooms are in use twenty-four hours 
a day; the Nursing School is filled to overflowing with 113 students. It has been 
necessary to refuse applications for training because of lack of housing for more 


girls. 


Mepicat Mission Dispensary, Boston, Massachusetts 

It is hoped that in the very near future it will be possible for the services 
at the Dispensary to be greatly expanded through added equipment and. per- 
sonnel. There is need of more equipment to aid in the diagnosis of the ailments 
of the hundreds of patients who are coming to us daily for help. With modern 
methods, much more efficient work can be done in the new clinics recently opened. 
We are anxious to be able to do more for the people who have such confidence 
and faith in the Dispensary, and are so sure of the interest of our workers that 
little girls in the neighborhood bring their broken dolls in for the nurses to help! 


Mernopist SANAToRIUM, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

We regret we are unable to report that the new building for which Crusade 
for Christ funds were appropriated is not yet completed and in use. Several things 
besides the inability to build economically just now have delayed the beginning 
of this greatly needed building. One of the sad things that has happened in this 
Bureau was the death of the architect, Charles T. Gaastra, an active Methodist 
gentleman, who was intensely interested in the Sanatorium and the work it had 
done through the years. We expect to have an interesting report on this build- 
ing project at the March meeting of the Board. 


SpwaARD GENERAL Hospirat, Seward, Alaska 

Seward General Hospital has done the routine hospital work with its usual 
efficiency and has met many emergencies with great courage and competence. 
Victims of shipwreck and fire have been tenderly cared for, but these disasters, 
serious as they were, seemed minor when the beloved physician and surgeon, Ray 
G. Banister, left Seward on an errand of mercy on December 26, 1946. Flying 
his own plane, accompanied by his friend, the supermtendent of schools of Seward, 
he set out to keep an appointment with patients at Homer and Kenai, despite bad 
flying weather. Dr. Banister never reached either town, nor did he return to 
Seward. His loss was a real calamity to the whole of Alaska, and he is deeply 
mourned. 


Sewarp SANATORIUM, Seward, Alaska 

This is the army hospital taken over by the Home Department of the Woman’s 
Division at the urgent request of the Territorial Health Department for the care 
of victims of Tuberculosis. The Sanatorium has had a stormy career. Staffed by 
the only chest surgeon in the whole territory and a fine group of nurses, it has 
served in a fine way, only to have Congress delete its appropriation from the 
Appropriations Bill in July, 1947. This meant removing Alaska Native Service 
patients away from the San to Government hospitals where there were empty 
beds, to their homes when these beds were filled. We are happy to report at this 
writing word has been received that an emergency appropriation has been approved 
by both the House and Senate at this special session, and Seward Sanatorium will 
continue its good work of combating the scourge of Alaska. 
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Newark Hospirat, El Paso, Texas 


Plans for an addition to the hospital for pediatric and surgical departments 
are completed and it is expected that work will begin very soon. This will provide 
sufficient beds for an accreditation as a specialty hospital with a residency in 
obstetrics, but will also give an opportunity for service to children as well as 
their mothers. The work done among the Spanish speaking people of this area 
is one of the finest pieces of cooperative work. 


Hovucuen Serrtement, El Paso, Texas 


This institution has served the community for many years in its present loca- 
tion, named by the workers “Friendship Square” because it is situated on one corner 
of the block on Fifth Street, the hospital and clinic on another corner, a beautiful 
Spanish church whose congregation grew up under the influence of the Settlement 
on a third corner, and now the newest adventure in faith, a Day Nursery for the 
children of working mothers, on the fourth corner. With no funds, but with a 
heartbreaking realization of the need for this haven for little children, Dorothy 
Little, the deaconess superintendent of the Settlement, has remodeled three 
unequipped temporary schoolrooms for this purpose. Funds were raised locally, 
and sixty-five babies under five years of age are cared for daily from 6:30 A.M. 
to 7 P.M. Five workers carry this load—two on a part-time basis. However, 
it is hard to know where the loyalties of the de&conesses in all of these institutions 
lie, for they work in all four in any emergency with a beautiful spirit hard! to 
duplicate. 


It has been a wonderful quadrennium—many heart-aches and many head- 
aches because of our limitations, but over and above it all, a great joy that we 
have been permitted to serve with such fine people in such a great cause. 


BUREAU OF DEACONESS WORK 


The outstanding item of this report for the quadrennium is the increased en- 
rollment at the National College for Christian Workers and at Scarritt College of 
young women preparing for work as deaconesses. The National College for Chris- 
tian Workers has an increase of 50 per cent and both schools need added dormitory 
space to care for the ones applying for admission. A special campaign for funds 
and the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial offerings may go a long way toward 
making these dormitories possible. 

Churches and institutions seeking to employ a deaconess should not apply 
directly to either of the above schools, as all appointments are arranged through 
the office of the Bureau of Deaconess Work. If any applications are received, 
they are referred to the office by the National College for Christian Workers and 
by Searritt College. 

The new secretary of the Bureau of Deaconess Work is Miss Mary Lou 
Barnwell, formerly secretary of the Bureau of Urban Work. All correspondence 
regarding deaconesses or deaconess work should be addressed to Miss Mary Lou 
Barnwell, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

The Methodist Deaconesses are now at work in every state of the homeland with 
the exception of Nevada, Idaho and the Dakotas. They are also located in our 
institutions in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The types of service include all 
forms of educational, social, medical, urban, rural and parish work. 
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The retired deaconesses who receive pension are also under the Bureau of 
Deaconess Work and the monthly pension checks are sent out from this office. The 
pension has been available for every deaconess who is eligible and has reached 
retirement age. The checks are sent the first of each month in advance. 


The outlook for deaconess work is very promising due to constant inquiries 
from young women who read the articles in World Outlook and The Methodist 
Woman, or see the literature put out by the Joint Committee on Missionary Per- 
sonnel. The presentation of the need for workers by the various secretaries is also 
showing results. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORK IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Idols and symbols of discarded and empty faiths are being broken in Asia, Africa, 
and in other lands, and the shattered men, women, and children of these countries 
are themselves literally lying prone upon their fallen gods. The immediate and 
costly task facing the Woman’s Division of Christian Service is to help lift these 
depressed, inert people and show them Christ’s way of hope, and to move forward 
with those whose eyes are already lit with the gleam of new freedom. In the execu- 
tion of this task, all the familiar means are being used—schools, hospitals, adult 
education, direct religious training—together with new techniques that are con- 
stantly being developed. es 

The most discouraging aspect of the whole problem is that, in the present 
situation, any actual advance is impossible. With the vastly increased costs every- 
where, even the fine increase in the giving of the Woman’s Societies leaves the 
Foreign Department with far less than prewar buying power, and the increasing 
number of new missionaries still falls short of filling the ranks so grievously thinned 
during these past seven years. Again this year, the Executive Secretaries have been’ 
faced with urgent requests for missionaries whom they could not supply; for 
equipment, such as audio-visual aids, for which funds were not available; for “cost 
of living grants,” for which no money was allocated. These problems continue. 

But advance is an absolute necessity. In some places, without an advance, the 
Christian community built up by decades of service and sacrifices will die of ex- 
haustion. In other places, without an advance, whole populations now cordial to 
the Christian message will turn away and listen to other voices. The Woman’s 
Division, therefore, has authorized its Foreign Department to associate itself with 
the other Boards of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America in a great 
move forward. Certain general policies will be shared by the cooperating Boards, 
such as restoring the Protestant church life of Europe, pushing large-scale move- 
ments toward Christianity in primitive cultures, developing a Christian university 
for Japan, securing more missionaries with technical training, expressing Chris- 
tian friendliness for foreign students in North America. At the same time, each 
of the cooperating Boards, including ours, is to strengthen its own program at the 
point of greatest need. 

As you read the reports of the Executive Secretaries of the Foreign Depari- 
ment will you keep in mind the immediacy and the costliness of mending a broken 
world? Idols have fallen in many countries, but something must take their place. 
People need loyalties, and unless Christian ideals are presented to them, lesser 
ideologies will rapidly take possession of countries now open to the Christian 
message as they have never been open before. 

“- 
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The present desperate state of the world calls for the earliest possible in- 
crease in the efforts of the Woman’s Division to do its full share in making 
disciples of all nations. Christians have been given another chance to carry out 
the command of Jesus. This time we must not fail! 


AFRICA 
CENTRAL AND SourTHERN AFRICA 


For a quarter of a century social change has been rapid on the continent of 
Africa. World War II greatly accelerated the process of change, bringing much 
of progress and much of confusion and disruption. During the war Africans served 
the colonial powers in many parts of the world as well as in the cities and mines of 
Africa. Africa has been irrevocably drawn into the sweep of the modern world. 


Africans are concerned about the terrific world into which they have been 
thrust, and the world is showing increased interest in Africa. For example, the 
Umited States Government in February of 1944 for the first time established a 
Department of African Affairs. The United States has built a harbor in Monrovia, 
Liberia, costing approximately twenty million dollars, and is cooperating with 
the government of Liberia in a health program and an agricultural program. Dis- 
cussion in the United Nations of trusteeship for mandated areas of Africa, and of 
racial discrimination in South Africa, have drawn world-wide interest. 

The Protestant churches of Europe and the United States evinced increasing 
interest in Africa by holding in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, in July, 1945, the 
West Central Africa Conference, the first postwar regional conference held anywhere 
in the world under the auspices of the International Missionary Council. The ter- 
ritories included in the conference were French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroons, Belgian Congo, and “Angola. Visiting representatives were present also 
from Liberia, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa. The conference 
included in its delegates, Africans, Americans, Canadians, English, French, Belgians, 
Portuguese, Swiss, Swedish, Czechoslovakians. At the close of the conference a 
continuation committee was set up, composed of representatives from, the Federation 
des Missions Protestantes du Cameroun et lVAfrique Equatoriale Francaise, the 
Alianca Evangelica de Angola and the Conseil Protestant du Congo. 


The development of the church in Africa must be considered in an interdenom- 
inational, international framework. In addition to the West Central Africa Con- 
ference there have been other opportunities for international consultation. Taking 
advantage of the presence in the United States of Christian leaders from Europe 
who are authorities on Africa, the Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America held an enlarged meeting in the spring of 1947 with 
representatives from the British and the Belgian Embassies and from the United 
Nations, as well as from our own State Department, present. On the invitation 
of the Africa Division of the Intercultural Section of the State Department, mis- 
sion representatives spent a day in Washington in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department. These conferences revealed many common 
concerns and many areas of necessary cooperation. 

The Methodist Church began its mission work in 1838 by the sending of Melville 
Cox to Liberia. Later Methodists established work in the Belgian Congo, Angola, 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa), Southern Rhodesia, and in Algeria and 
Tunisia of North Africa. Although Africa was the first mission field of The Meth- 
odist Church, and although The Methodist Church is working in more countries 
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in Africa than is any other denomination, it has often seemed to be a forgotten 
field with meager appropriations and few missionaries. During the current quad- 
rennium there has been real advance. 


In 1945, for the first time in the history of Methodist missions in Africa, a joint 
visit. of the secretary for general work and of the secretary for woman’s work was 
made to Africa to study the needs of the whole field. Dr. Raymond L. Archer and 
Miss Sallie Lou MacKinnon visited all the work in the Elisabethville Area and the 
work in North Africa. Dr. Archer visited Liberia in 1945 and Miss MacKinnon, 
after attending the West Central Africa Regional Conference, visited Liberia in the 
summer of 1946. Bishops Newell S. Booth, Willis J. King, and Paul Garber, the 
bishops of the areas, gave untiringly and enthusiastically of their time, experi- 
ence, and insights to make the visits of the secretaries meaningful. The fields were 
greatly encouraged by visits from Bishop and Mrs. Robert N. Brooks and Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Elmer A. Leslie in 1947. 


On the return of the secretaries, plans were approved by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service and the Division of Foreign Missions for strengthening and 
developing the work on the continent. Fortunately, in this period of confusion 
and adjustment in the life of African people, they are turning to the church for help 
and guidance. Schools, churches, hospitals are crowded. New congregations are 
being developed in territory allocated to The Methodist Church and are begging 
for pastors and teachers for the nurture of inquirers and of new Christians. 


In 1944 the Woman’s Division of Christian Service voted to enter two additional 
fields, the Southern Congo Conference and Liberia, conferences in which the Method- 
ist Church has been at work for many years but in which the Woman’s Division had 
not participated. Miss Catherine Parham of the Central Congo Conference was 
transferred to the Southern Congo Conference to begin work for women and girls 
in Elisabethville, which is in the center of the great copper mining industry. Miss 
Thelma Montgomery, a missionary, joined her in September of 1945. The work has 
met with an enthusiastic response. In the first year more than 1,000 women and 
girls took advantage of classes and special clubs. The enrollment of girls in the 
school and their interest in education have increased remarkably. It is the ex- 
pressed purpose of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service to extend its work 
throughout the Southern Congo Conference as soon as personnel and funds are 
available. 


The plan approved by the Woman’s Division of Christian Service for the begin- 
ning of its work in Liberia is to open first of all a hostel for girls in Monrovia in 
conjunction with the College of West Africa, an institution under the auspices of 
the Division of Foreign Missions. Unfortunately, because of the failure to secure 
missionaries for the work in Liberia and to obtain adequate land for a hostel, the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service has been unable to begin the proposed work 
in Liberia. Three missionaries for the hostel and for teaching in the College of West 
Africa are urgently needed. 


To help implement an advance in the work in Africa, the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service allocated to Africa for buildings and equipment one-half of the 
foreign share of the proceeds of the Week of Prayer for 1944, and the total of the 
foreign share of the Week of Prayer for 1945. These gifts through the Week of 
Prayer amounted to $191,230. From the Crusade for Christ $134,000 was allocated 
for the work of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service in Africa. The knowledge 
that this money was available brought great encouragement to missionaries and 
African Christians, 
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Because of the difficulty of obtaining labor and materials, the building program 
has not progressed as rapidly as had been planned. Yet, progress has been made 
and certain urgent and expanding needs met. 


A social-evangelistic center for women and girls in Elisabethville, including class- 
rooms and clubrooms and a model African home as a home-economics laboratory, 
was completed in 1945. The building was approved by the government officials as 
a model for this type of work in the Congo. A residence for the women missionaries 
in Elisabethville is in process of erection. 


In Angola a building for primary children and for work with women and 
girls has been completed and is said to be the most beautiful building in the mission. 


In. Southern Rhodesia in Nyadiri and Mutambara, new cottage dormitories for 
girls are being built on the plan of a model African village. These small cottages in 
which the girls hve furnish an opportunity for teaching home life and are already 
serving as patterns for homes in some of the villages in Africa. A building and 
equipment for the nurse-training unit in the hospital in Nyadiri and a home for 
the missionary nurses in Nyadiri will soon be completed. 


In Central Congo a new hospital building has been completed and equipped in 
Tunda and the first unit of a new hospital erected in Minga. Additions have been 
made to the homes for girls in Minga, Tunda, Lodja, and Wembo Nyama. 


One of the most significant evidences of change in Africa is the great desire of 
the Africans for education and for literature. The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service in cooperation with the Division of Foreign Missions has, during the 
quadrennium, been able to strengthen the mission presses in each conference and 
to make a relatively large grant to the Union Missions Press in Leopoldville, in 
which twelve missions are cooperating, and to the Mission Press in Johannesburg, 
which is maintained by The Methodist Church, particularly for the work in 
Portuguese East Africa. The press serves not only The Methodist Church but 
most of the missions working in the Johannesburg Area and in Portuguese East 
Africa. The Woman’s Division of Christian Service and the Division of Foreign 
Missions have also provided for each conference a revolving fund for literature. 


Among the other projects for which money has been allocated and plans made, 
are the hostel in Liberia; a residence for the missionaries in Quessua, Angola; the 
transfer of Hartzell Girls’ School in Gikuki, Mozambique, to Kambini for closer 
cooperation with the boys’ school; the beginning of a social center for the whole 
community in Gikuki; and school buildings in Minga and in Tunda in Central 
Congo. 


Plans have been completed for two projects of unusual significance in the 
Belgian Congo. In Wembo Nyama, the central station of the Central Congo Con- 
ference, a medical training’ and service center to be named the Walter Lambuth 
Medical Center is to be built. This hospital will provide the highest training permitted 
at present by the government of the Belgian Congo for African nurses and medical 
assistants. It will also be a service and training center for public health throughout 
the region. The hospital will have adequate equipment, including X-ray, to supple- 
ment all the other hospitals in the conference and to serve both African and white 
patients. If the plan can be carried out in the near future, there is hope that Wembo 
Nyama will be selected by the authorities of the Belgian Congo as the government 
recognized medical center for this area. 


In Elisabethville the Division of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Division 
jointly will build a community center in connection with the church and school, 
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which will provide facilities for service to the large mining community of the city. 
The funds for this center have been provided in large part from the estate of Mrs. 
Henry Pfeiffer, and the center will be named Pfeiffer Memorial Center. 


One of the greatest needs facing the Christian church in Africa now is that 
of helping the African people who move from the tribal villages into urban centers, 
to make the radical adjustments demanded of them. The Pfeiffer Memorial Center 
established in Elisabethville on the foundations already built by The Methodist 
Church there may prove to be an historic event in the life of the Christian church 
in Congo. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Conditions in North Africa differ widely from those in Central and Southern 
Africa. Algeria is a part of the French metropole and a relatively large number 
of French people live in the country. The native Arab and Berber people are 
Caucasian. There are some small independent missions working with the native 
people in North Africa but The Methodist Church is the only denomination doing 
missionary work in this predominantly Moslem field. 


The work in North Africa suffered greatly in the war through the occupation 
of the country by military forces and the requisitioning of some of the mission 
property for military and government use. The missionary force was seriously 
depleted, and uncertainty concerning plans for the future of the mission brought 
discouragement to the depleted force. At the close of the war there were only four 
active missionaries of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service in North Africa. 
All were in need of furloughs long overdue, and two had reached retirement age. In 
1945 there was not one active missionary of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service in North Africa. 

All the property has now been restored to the mission. In the autumn of 1947 
two missionaries returned from furloughs and were reinforced by one new missionary 
from America and two workers from Switzerland. 


The Division of Foreign Missions and the Foreign Department of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service have considered carefully the program proposed by 
the secretaries for Africa after their visit to North Africa and have accepted a 
minimum program for work. The plans presuppose close cooperation and joint 
work by the two Divisions in every station. The field of missionary activity will be 
limited to work among Moslems in Algeria and Tunisia, and the program planned 
is to be progressively realized with the hope that it will be in full operation in 
six years. The program includes church work in Algiers and Constantine with a 
social-evangelistic emphasis. In Constantine a home for boys and a home for girls 
of school age are maintained, and a social center for women and girls. In Kabylia 
at Il Maten and at Fort National rural service and* training centers are being 
conducted and will include adult education, home and family welfare, dispensary and 
health program, and improved agriculture. From these two centers extension work 
throughout the district will be developed. In Tunis, which is a center for the in- 
tellectual classes of Arabs, our church expects to conduct special work among uni- 
versity students and other young people and to develop a strong program of litera- 
ture production and distribution. 

(Note—This last paragraph is general for all of Africa.) 


The most urgent need of the Africa field is for an increased number of mis- 
sionaries. Upon the securing of these missionaries the work of developing an African 
leadership and of strengthening the work with women and girls depends. It is also 
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true that in the future the Woman’s Division of Christian Service must provide 
financial support for its work in Africa in a measure more nearly approaching that 
found necessary for:other fields. 


EUROPE 


In the European Provisional Central Conference the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service has work in the Bulgaria Mission Conference and the Poland 
Mission Conference. The Woman’s Division of Christian Service also keeps in 
touch with the organizations of Methodist women in other countries in Europe in 
which the Division of Foreign Missions is working. The Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service makes no appropriation for organizational work with women but 
since the war has allocated certain sums of money to enable some of the conference 
societies to re-establish the work of the women’s organizations. 


PoLAND 


Prior to the invasion of Poland in 1939, the missionaries of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service gave their time largely to work with Methodist 
women throughout Poland and to work with young people. There was an active 
program of religious, educational, and social service work, which in addition to 
the work with women included instruction and supervision in religious education 
with youth groups, classes in English and in Bible, summer camps for young people, 
and the producing of Christian literature. 

Miss Ruth Lawrence was interned in Poland and returned to the United States 
early in 1944. In July of 1945 she and Miss Sallie Lewis Browne, who had been 
in America when the war began, returned to Poland. In September, 1947, Miss 
Margery Short, a Crusade short-term worker, Joined them in Warsaw. They are 
serving the Polish people in whatever appears to be the most needed and fruitful 
type of work. Miss Lawrence is the principal of the English Language School and 
Miss Short is assisting in the work. The school is a project of the Division of For- 
eign Missions and has had since its opening an enrollment of more than 2,000. 
Miss Browne is chairman of the Methodist Committee for Relief in Poland, and is 
working particularly with the women’s organizations throughout the conference. 
The church has had a phenomenal growth and the opportunities seem unlimited. 


BULGARIA 


The American School for Girls in Lovetch, which was taken over by the Nazi- 
controlled government, was returned to the school authorities in the autumn of 
1944. It reopened on November 1, 1944, and has had record enrollment ever 
since. In the early autumn of 1946 Miss Melony Turner and Miss Esther Carhart, 
who had remained in Bulgaria throughout the war, returned to the United States. 
Miss ‘Elaine Cooper went to Bulgaria for one year and was joined by Miss Ruth 
Wolfe formerly of the North Africa Mission. In the autumn of 1947 Miss Turner 
returned to Lovetch. The school is liniited to some degree by the regulation of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Education. However, it is said to be the only school in Bul- 
garia without a political organization within the student body. At present there 
seems to be a unique and surprising opportunity to maintain a school with rela- 
tively free, democratic education in the midst of regimentation. 
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CHINA 


Every one of the nine conferences in China in one way or another felt the 
effects of the war. North China, East China, Kiangsi, Central China and part of 
Fukien were at times occupied by the Japanese. At the close of the war most of 
the schools were refugeeing in West China. At that time all except twenty-nine 
missionaries were in the United States on enforced furlough. 


The very first message received after the end of hostilities was a cable asking 
that the missionaries be returned at once. By the beginning of 1948, one hundred 
and five missionaries had returned to China. They found physical conditions even 
worse than they had imagined. They also found that the Chinese Christians had 
been faithful witnesses through the dangers and sometimes persecutions of war. 
The missionaries and Chinese Christians immediately reported to the Board that 
while the problems were extremely perplexing, the opportunities for the Church in 
China had never been so great. 


Many buildings in Occupied China were destroyed. In East China alone one- 
third of the school, hospital and church buildings of the Board had been destroyed 
by bombing. Virtually all of our buildings had been occupied by the Japanese and 
were thoroughly looted of equipment and furnishings and stripped of all perma- 
nent fixtures so that only the shells of the buildings were left. 


As soon as possible the institutions that had been refugeeing in Free China, 
returned to their former sites. When the buildings were released by the occupying 
forces the Chinese Christians moved in, cleaned the premises as well as they 
could, gathered together whatever could be found of equipment, and improvised 
other equipment for carrying on the work, in a truly marvelous way. 


So many students are begging for entrance into mission schools that those in 
charge of the schools have accepted more than they can adequately care for with 
limited facilities and have turned away many more than they have accepted. 
Hospitals and churches are also overcrowded. 


The colleges, like the schools, are overcrowded. The salaries of the professors 
are so inadequate that at the beginning of 1948 they are receiving, in buying power, 
about twenty per cent of the salaries of pre-war years. These highly trained men 
and women have remained faithful because they recognize the need of educated 
Christian leaders for the future of China. 


Living conditions for the evangelistic workers have been perhaps even more 
difficult than those of the teachers and doctors in institutions. 


In addition to the problems of dismantled buildings and lack of equipment, 
there has been the almost overwhelming problem of continually increasing in- 
flationary costs. The Woman’s Division of Christian Service has sought to meet 
the increased costs by making to each Conference a grant equal to its appropriation, 
from the balances accumulated for the work during the war. The Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief has been of invaluable aid in sending to China, each 
month, a large sum of money to be used to supplement the salaries paid to the 
national workers, giving them enough for bare living expenses. ; 


The usual salaries appropriated for missionaries were wholly inadequate, so the 
Division of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
authorized a committee set up on the field, to pay to each missionary every month 
enough money to provide essential living expenses. In this way the missionaries 
have been assured of shelter, food, medicines and some fuel. Because of the amount 
needed for this purpose the Woman’s Division finds itself, at the end of this quad- 
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rennium, with little left in its reserves to pay the inflationary costs. Never has the 
church been faced with such an enormous expenditure for the bare maintenance of 
missionaries and work, and never has the church been faced with such tremendous 
opportunities. The Board of Missions, in spite of inflation costs, is not withholding 
even one available missionary, confident that the church will rally to its present 
almost overwhelming task. 


The first charge against Crusade funds for war-torn areas has been the re- 
habilitation of personnel, both missionary and Chinese Christians. The next charge 
has been that of getting the buildings into such condition that the work could go on. 
Inflationary costs are making it necessary to use a much larger part of the funds 
for the immediate needs of rehabilitation of buildings than was anticipated, and a 
comparatively small amount will be left for new buildings. However, in face of the 
immediate opportunities, the field and the Woman’s Division have considered it 
wise to use the funds in the best way to take advantage of the urgent and im- 
mediate need and opportunity. 


During the war years Christians in China and in America realized that in the 
postwar years the training of Chinese leaders would be of strategic importance. 
The campuses of nine of the thirteen colleges in the Associated Boards of Chris- 
tian Colleges in China were in enemy hands, and most of the colleges were guests 
on the campus of West China Union University. It was possible for the Associated 
Boards in America and the college authorities in West China to keep in touch with 
each other through correspondence and a few visits. In America the United 
Board of Christian Colleges was organized and in China and in America plans were 
made for the federation of universities with the hope that in some cases at least, the 
universities would be not only federated but united. 


Great encouragement has come to the work and workers in China by the bringing 
to the United States as Crusade scholars, Christian leaders and potential leaders, 
for study in preparation for the future. From China there have been thirty-three 
women students in the United States, with six others expected soon. Twenty-eight 
others are studying in institutions in China on Crusade funds. Already about six 
Crusade students have returned to China, refreshed and renewed and ready to take 
up the burdens which others have carried heroically during their absence. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-seven marked the hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Methodist work in China. The work was begun in Fukien and the 
first of the celebrations was held in that province. Miss Louise Robinson, the 
Secretary for China, sailed from the United States in September and arrived in 
time to attend the celebration in Fukien and later to attend a similar celebration 
in Soochow of the Hast China Conference, to commemorate the beginning of the 
work there by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Many representatives, both 
_lay and clerical, from the church in America, attended these celebrations. 

The first hundred years of work in China closes on a church that has been sorely 
tried and found faithful. The new era begins with the consciousness that the church 
is firmly established and that its part in the building of the new China may be a 
significant factor in determining China’s future. 


SUMATRA 


The entire east coast of Sumatra is Methodist territory by agreement, but it 
has only begun to be occupied. The work for women consisted, before the war, of 
a school for girls, mostly Chinese, in Medan, and evangelistic work in districts 
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toward the south. A school in Rantau Prapat had been recognized as the responsi- 
bility of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service just as the war opened. 

On account of the troubled political conditions in Indonesia, it was impossible 
for missionaries to return to Sumatra until February, 1947. At that time, Rev. and 
Mrs. Klaus (June Redinger) combined the boys’ and girls’ schools in Medan as a 
co-educational school, using the boys’ school building, but they were obliged to 
give a great deal of their time to relief work among the refugees who were flooding 
Medan. A Dutch Christian school has now been opened in the girls’ school building. 


Miss Freda Chadwick waited in Singapore for some months, and was finally 
able to reach Medan in August, 1947. She soon proceeded to Palembang, and may 
be able to settle in that region. The opportunity in this field is immense, and there 
is great need of reinforcements. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Protestantism in Latin America has grown in power, prestige and spirit. While 
opposing forces have tried to hinder by restraints on freedom as well as by 
attacks on property and even lives, Protestants, strengthened by persecution, 
have unitedly spoken out for political and religious liberty. Although the hier- 
archy has often forbidden its people to send children to our schools, every insti- 
tution is crowded beyond capacity. About eighty per cent of the students come 
from Catholic homes. 


ARGENTINA 


The high academic standards of the Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, 
together with enlarged faculty and an adequate building, dedicated in 1943, 
have been important factors in the remarkable growth of this institution, serving 
most of Spanish-speaking South America. In 1943 the enrollment was 42. Today 
it is 60. In the past six years one-fourth of the students have come from Chile, 
Peru and Bolivia. Methodists, Disciples, Waldensians and Presbyterians make up 
the union. 

In planning practical courses for its women students, the Seminary includes 
in its curriculum the Argentine Red Cross nursing course. Six graduates have 
also received diplomas as trained nurses. One such graduate after study in Van- 
derbilt University, accepted a post in the Inter-American Service of Public Health 
in Uruguay, where she is directing a Health Center and cooperating in plans for 
a new School of Nursing in Montevideo. 

Already the Seminary building has become too small to house the increased 
enrollment and it is necessary to finish two dormitory units on the third floor. 
Funds for one of these must still be raised. 

In 1945 Educacion Cristiana began publication, ably edited by Miss Ana Cep- 
ollina, Secretary of Christian Education in Argentina-Uruguay. This is the first 
religious education magazine in Spanish and has a large subscription list from 
every part of Latin America. 


BRAZIL 


On March 20, 1947, four new buildings were dedicated at Colegio Americano, 
Porto Alegre. The Henry Pfeiffer Administration Hall was a gift from the estate 
of the late Mr. Henry Pfeiffer. The Division contributed the other three build- 
ings, and the alumnae gave a beautiful chapel. This plant is a striking monument 
to Protestantism. 
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A new Brazilian law required secondary schools to add two years to their 
course. Our schools were immediately able to meet these requirements and became 
licensed junior and senior high schools. 

In 1946 Bennett College in Rio became the first institution in South America 
to be accredited by the American Association of Junior Colleges in Washington. 
It has developed three major courses: home economics, pre-school education, and 
religious education. The Confederation of Evangelical Churchés requested Ben- 
nett to establish a School of Education for normal training. A major responsibility 
is to develop Bennett into a senior college. ’ 

Growth of the Methodist Institute, Ribeirao Preto, indicates the need of the 
church for women workers. Opening with two students in 1941, the enrollment 
is 26 in 1947. With Crusade Funds and Week of Prayer Offerings a new religious 
education building will soon be erected. It is expected that Methodist Institute 
will become the official deaconess training school of Brazil after the next General 
Conference of that church. Two Institute graduates, receiving religious education 
diplomas from Bennett in 1947, became the first National Secretary of Children’s 
Work in the Methodist Church of Brazil, and the first Secretary for Children’s 
Work in the Confederation. 

In 1947 Colegio Izabela Hendrix, Belo Horizonte, opened a normal course 
under a State license, and the Martha Watts Normal School was established at 
Piracicaba. 

Two interdenominational conferences in 1947 made church history in Brazil, 
one on Curriculum and one on Christian Literature. Over eighty delegates from 
eight denominations spent two weeks together writing outlines for a full curricu- 
lum, in religious education, and planning a program in Christian literature to be 
carried out by the Confederation. 

The Bureau of Education of the State of Rio Grande do Sul ordered every 
primary school to subscribe to the Bem-te-vi, Methodist magazine for children, 
saying it is the best Juvemle magazine in Portuguese. 

The Methodist Church of Brazil officially requested fifty-six new missionaries 
from the Woman’s Division. 


CUBA 


On October 1, 1946, the Union Theological Seminary was opened in Matanzas, 
with Presbyterians and Methodists cooperating. Four men and three women com- 
prised the first class. The president is a Cuban Presbyterian minister. 

Rural work develops rapidly. In Baguanos the villagers have been largely re- 
sponsible for erecting their church. In Omaja the Division built a social activities 
annex. In Jovellanos a missionary residence and social center were constructed. 
No pastors are available so women missionaries, with local preachers’ licenses, have 
been appointed in charge of these rural congregations. 

Friends of Colegio Buenavista, Havana, raised $17,500 on the field, and the 
Division, through Crusade funds, provided the balance for the building of a class- 
room annex. 

In August, 1946, six thousand attended in Havana the opening session of the 
Congress of Evangelical Youth of Latin America. The motto was, “Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
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Loyal alumnae of Puebla Normal School, closed for a decade, reopened the 
institution in 1945, raising funds on the field. The Division granted $10,000 
toward alteration of building and equipment. In 1947 the primary school became 
the practice school of the Normal. The entire enrollment is 700. The government 
granted recognition to the Normal. 

Reconstruction of the school in Pachuca is under way. In October, 1947, 
Holding Hall and the student hostel of Colegio Palmore, Chihuahua, were burned, 
all equipment being destroyed. To rebuild will cost $100,000. 

Crusade funds will further the rural parish plan under the Rural Department 
of the Union Theological Seminary. 


PERU 


Upon the completion of twenty-five years of service, Miss Gertrude Hanks 
received the following governmental citation, signed by the Minister of Education: 

“Whereas, Miss Gertrude Hanks has completed twenty-five years of service 
as Directora of Lima High School in this capital; 

“Be it resolved, (1) that we congratulate her for her beneficent and _ fruit- 
ful work in Peru, and (2) that we express the gratitude of this Government for 
her valiant contribution to the educational work of our country.” 

In spite of many restrictions against Protestants, Lima High is so crowded that 
it will soon be necessary to provide additional classrooms. 

Several Lima graduates are on the secretariat of United Nations and one went to 
Palestine with the Palestine Commission. 


URUGUAY 


Crandon Institute, Montevideo, admitted boys to the high school course and 
inaugurated a primary normal and a graduate course in home economics. The enroll- 
ment, about 800, and the coeducational aspect demanded a new building which 
was erected in 1946-1947. Friends in Uruguay raised nearly $100,000, the largest 
sum ever given locally to a Methodist institution in South America. The Division 
of Foreign Missions contributed substantially toward the building, recognizing 
the education Crandon now offers to boys. A graduate of Crandon accompanied 
the President of Uruguay as official interpreter during his visit to President Truman 
in Washington. 

Among many important visitors sent by the Board to visit our institutions in 
South America were Mrs. Eloise A. Woolever, who represented the Board at the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church in Brazil; Miss Mary Skinner who 
represented the Board of Education in making a survey of religious education; 
and Dr. Lucy Wang, President of Hwa Nan College, who was the first Christian 
woman from the Orient to visit these countries. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Historically the quadrennium marks a period of the greatest significance for 
Southern Asia. Three independent nations have come into being, bringing polit- 
ical freedom to one-fifth of the human race. In the tremendous tasks of recon- 
struction and nation-building, the church has very special and important contri- 
butions to make. First among these is the training of leaders impressed with 
the ideals and character which Christ alone can impart. 
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By much prayer and devoted effort, the Vellore Christian Medical College 
has been lifted to the highest academic status possible for a medical college in 
India and has achieved affiliation with the Madras University. Both men and 
women students are now in the classes being trained in medicine and surgery. A 
graduate school of nursing has also been developed. This expansion of the plant 
and program has been accomplished by many church groups working together 
in England, Canada and the United States to provide a college where Christian 
doctors and nurses can be trained. The Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
has contributed large sums for the building program at Vellore, $58,750 from the 
1944 Week of Prayer offering and $60,000 from the Crusade for Christ funds. 
In addition, we have placed a missionary nurse on the staff of the school of nurs- 
ing and have increased our grants to the maintenance budget of the college. 


For the training of leaders in the field of rural rehabilitation, the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service cooperates in the College of Rural Life at the Alla- 
habad Agricultural Institute. Here young women are trained in home economics 
and subjects pertaining to home life and rural uplift. F 


At the Isabella Thoburn College, a course in euthenics has been begun this 
year in the department of science. Throughout India, by government regulation, 
all high schools and normal colleges are required to offer courses in home economics. 
Trained teachers for these classes will be prepared at the Isabella Thoburn College. 

The finest opportunity for advanced training has come to the Methodist 
leaders through the Crusade for Christ by supplying funds for Nationals to 
study outside their country. Twelve scholarships have been provided for our Indian 
young women, doing postgraduate study in the United States and Canada. Three 
others have come to this country for advanced study through the aid of special 
grants given them by the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

At the Leonard Theological College, Jubbulpore, leaders for the church are 
being trained. Within the quadrennium the Woman’s Division has placed a full- 
time missionary on the faculty of the School of Religious Education. Both men 
and women students from all parts of India and Burma study here for prepara- 
tion to enter the service of the churches of several denominations. 

Our normal schools and teacher-training colleges demand expansion to pro- 
vide training for the many teachers which these new countries must have. An 
educational program set up by the government to provide elementary education ~ 
for all children, cannot be implemented until thousands of teachers have been 
trained. In view of the fact that our Christian training institutions have been 
selected by government for participating in this important task, we have an 
opportunity to touch the lives of the future citizens of India and Pakistan, and 
we must strengthen, expand and more largely support these institutions. 

Rural rehabilitation is one of the most urgent and staggering problems in Asia. 
Through the years, the Woman’s Division has had hundreds of village day schools 
under the supervision of missionary evangelists. More recently work among rural 
people has taken on a comprehensive approach to the total village needs. Ministry 
to the whole life has become the goal. This means not only the maintenance of 
schools to alleviate the darkness of the mind, but dispensaries and health pro- 
grams to bring physical welfare to those who suffer, demonstration, experimenta- 
tion and instruction for agricultural improvement, village mdustries and crafts 
to insure larger income, recreation programs and better standards for home 
and family life. Up to date, our contribution in this practical type of evangelism 
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is in its earliest stages. We have such centers in only a few communities. This 
is a pattern which needs to be followed in all of our districts. 


Famine conditions have haunted Southern Asia, particularly India, during the 
war and postwar periods. Prices for food have been three to five times as high as 
they were the past quadrennium. Many necessities are unobtainable at any price, 
and the quality of foodstuffs has sadly deteriorated. Except for the “dearness 
allowances” and relief grants given by the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, and Church World Service,,.our 
people could not have survived. As it is, food deficiencies have brought about 
an alarming increase in tuberculosis and other diseases. 


The war produced a paper famine outside of the United States, but at the same 
time it introduced cheap and sensational reading matter from abroad on the book 
stalls of the countries where our military forces served. There is a growing read- 
ing public being fed on husks instead of wholesome mental food. Christian groups 
realize the seriousness of this situation. New magazines have been produced and 
a few good books written, but the quantity is far too limited. Under the Woman’s 
Division, funds have been made available for the creation, publication and distri- 
bution of Christian literature, but our service in this line has only begun and must 
be vastly extended. We plan for schools of journalism, the training of writers 
in this country, and the production of more attractive reading material. Along 
with this, visual-aid materials are being used in both schools and churches. This 
field will be developed very greatly during the next few years. 


BURMA 


In February, 1942, the last missionary of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service in Burma walked over the mountains to India. Until 1945, the iron cur- 
tain cut off all communication with people in that country. It was not until 
April, 1946, that the first of our missionaries was permitted to return. During 
that interval, the Christian community had maintained itself and carried on as 
many activities as possible. Sometimes, under cover, churches conducted their 
services. Two of our schools outside Rangoon at Twante and Syriam continued 
throughout the Japanese occupation. While school buildings were occupied by 
‘ military personnel, classes were held in private homes. Before the return of our 
missionaries two high schools were opened in our Methodist property in Rangoon. 
These had become co-educational, a new venture due to avid hunger for educa- 
tion following the war. 


Interdominational cooperation is the plan for Christian work in Burma. This 
is developing in a number of ways. In Rangoon a Union Christian Co-educa- 
tional High School began in May, 1947. It is housed in buildings formerly prop- 
erty of the Baptist mission and is staffed and maintained by members of both the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. Cooperation is anticipated in Judson College. 
A small school for English speaking children will be a united effort- At Kalaw, 
the Kingswood High School is working out plans for cooperation between Baptists, 
British Methodists and our own chureh. At Pegu all of the Christian activities 
are united. Theological traming in Rangoon looks forward to being a united 
project of all the American churches working among the Burmese. 

In these days of great possibilities and opportunities for service, it is tragic 
that the missionary personnel has been at its lowest ebb in many years. In 1940 
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there were 193 missionaries of the Woman’s Division at work in these three coun- 
tries. Today there are 139. How can we serve the present age without providing 
adequate numbers of consecrated workers? 


JAPAN 


During the war and immediately after, conditions in Japan limited our work, 
almost exclusively, to planning and preparing for the time when missionaries 
could return. A deputation of four men, representing the Mission Boards of the 
Protestant churches of the United States, made the first contact with the Christian 
church in Japan after peace was declared and were received warmly. 


Some months later, a commission of six missionaries, representing the Foreign 
Missions Conference, was sent to Japan to confer with Japanese leaders and report 
to the church at home the needs of the Japanese church. Our contacts with the 
church and necessary negotiations with the government have since been carried 
on through this Commission of Six. Relief work was begun and in October, 1946, 
three missionaries sailed for Japan. 


In 1947 an_interdenominational deputation representing the Foreign Missions 
Conference spent a month in Japan visiting mission work and conferring with 
nationals, makmg plans from a united viewpoint for rehabilitation and the future 
of our work. 

MissIoNarips 


Restrictions on bringing missionaries into Japan have been lifted to some extent. 
The housing problem is still serious. But our greatest need is for young people 
who are ready and willing to go to Japan for life-service. Others could help by 
giving a three-year term of service in schools. 


“Send us a group of your finest Christians to help in the task of reconstruction. 
We need them desperately—not to rebuild the rubble of our cities but to help 
remold the lives of our youth,” is a plea from Japanese Christian leaders. Forty 
young men and women are being selected to go in 1948 for a three year period 
of service in high schools and colleges as teachers of English and to share their 
religious experience with the youth of Japan. 


REHABILITATION 

A gigantic task of rehabilitation—physical, moral and spiritual—les before 
‘the church. Christian leaders are holding classes in unsatisfactory barracks, and 
conducting service in overcrowded homes, tents, and within the walls of their 
ruined chapels and churches. While Crusade funds are helping in the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings, missionaries are working with the Japanese leaders in bringing 
moral and spiritual refreshment. The most urgent need is physical. Malnutri- 
tion, common to all, is especially evident among the Christian workers who find 
it necessary to do outside work in order to feed their families. Help sent by the 
churches of America not only relieves some of the sufferimg but also strengthens 
the bond of Christian love and fellowship. 


SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 
The spirit of the Japanese Christians is admirable. Instead of holding resent- 


ment, they welcome the Americans. The people of Hiroshima, looking forward 
to the future, are making plans for the building of a city of peace. Our large mis- 
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sion school for girls was completely wiped out. With reconstruction funds from 
America, and with a million yen raised in Hiroshima, they have put up buildings 
which will care for the high school during the next few years, but the college depart- 
ment is still holding classes in flimsy barracks. Christian workers of Japan not 
only are concerned about their own losses, but feel deeply the responsibility of the 
destruction which was wrought by their military forces in China, the Philippines, 
Burma, and other areas. 
EpucaTion 


In unprecedented numbers, the Japanese young people are appealing for 
entrance into Christian schools. Even though the Japanese constituency is making 
sacrificial efforts to assist the educational institutions, the tendency is to receive so 
many students, with the view to balance the budget through fees, that it is impos- 
sible to give adequate Christian training. Assistance from America in personnel 
and funds is needed to help relieve this situation. In accord with the unanimity 
of judgment among Japanese religious and educational authorities, and in view 
of the desire of the American churches to help, a committee in America has been 
authorized to initiate plans for the establishment of a Christian University in Japan. 


Rurau CuristiAN Home AND Famity Lire Program 


One of the most pressing needs is an increase in efforts toward rural evangelism 
and the training of lay leaders for this work, since sixty per cent of the Japanese 
people are living in rural communities. In all of our missionary program, an 
increasing emphasis should be placed upon training in Christian family life. 


Today, the women are so occupied obtaining sufficient food to keep their fam- 
ilies fed that they can give very little time to the work of the church. And the 
economic condition of the church is such that it cannot support both the ministry 
and women lay leaders. Therefore, it becomes one of the duties of the mission 
boards to give special help in training, and in initiating a woman’s program, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas. Plans are bemg made to establish, in connection with 
one of our existing institutions, a training school for preparing women workers. 


CRUSADE SCHOLARS 


Just as soon as the governments of the world make it possible, our church is 
prepared to bring promising Christian leaders to America for much needed study 
and training in Christian democracy. 


KOREA 


Although rejoicing in the liberation from Japan, every Korean is suffering from 
the political division of the country. Families and church groups are divided. 
Even though there is supposedly no communication between the north, held by 
Russia, and the south, held by America, at least a thousand refugees a week pour 
into the southern part of Korea from the north. Finding homes, food, and work 
becomes a serious problem. ; 

REHABILITATION 


There was no actual fighting or bombing in Korea, but the buildings show 
the ravages of war and years of deterioration. Grounds and buildings owned by 
the foreign board of missions, being declared enemy property, were occupied in 
most cases by military forces who removed all metal, including plumbing and 
heating fixtures, and in many cases built fires with the base boards, partitions and 
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doors. Hospitals, social centers, the seminary buildings, and missionary homes 
have lost all their equipment. Crusade funds are making it possible to put these 
buildings into usable condition and, despite inflation, progress is being madé with 
the Korean people furnishing the labor, and the materials which cannot be secured 
on the field being sent from America. 


MISSIONARIES 


With the lifting of restrictions to allow women missionaries to return to Korea, 
twenty-four former workers have returned since the fall of 1946. As yet, the 
American forces have not given permission for new missionaries to enter. While 
homes are being repaired, and with no fuel in the institutions and very little for 
the crowded residences, missionaries are living under very difficult conditions. It 
will now be necessary to ship all food from America, as the produce of the country 
is not sufficient to provide for those coming from the outside. 


EDUCATION 


Ewha Women’s College, Chosen Christian College, and Severance Union Hos- 
pital, our institutions of higher learning in the South, are in the midst of spiritual 
and material rehabilitation. Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ewha, and her faculty 
courageously carried on during the war, keeping the college out of debt by the 
sacrificial giving of alumnae and friends. 


In a desire to meet the demands for education and to balance the budget through 
fees, our institutions are led to admit more than they can adequately handle. 
Personnel and increased appropriations from the mission boards are necessary 
to prevent the danger of sacrificing quality for quantity. 


A committee representing three Christian institutions has been studying the 
possibilities of their closer coordination. 


To comply with the new government regulations of the democratic educational 
system being established in Korea, our two boys’ and three girls’ high schools are 
having to add three extra years of work. In these schools of approximately a 
thousand pupils each, where Christian teachings were abolished during the war, 
the cry is for missionaries to help the Christian principals in the spiritual rehabili- 
tation. 

Rurat Work 


The rural church, always outstanding in Korea, is calling for a new program. 
With no training of ministers or of women lay workers, the rural leadership grad- 
ually decreased during the war period. At the present we have only three women 
missionaries, two of whom are public health nurses equipped with mobile units 
which they take from village to village, healing and teaching. They carry audio- 
visual equipment, literature and visual-aid materials. Rural centers for service 
and training are being set up as a new approach to this phase of the work. 


LITERATURE 


“Paper, send us paper,” is the most frequent call from this land where the 
paper shortage and the communistic influences make it very difficult to print any- 
thing Christian. By means of a photostatic process, some hymnals have been 
printed in America and sent to Korea. Several thousand Bibles and Testaments 
have been sent but the supply is wholly inadequate to meet the demand. Bibles 
are rationed and even sold on the black market. 
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The Christian Literature Society is again functioning and the church is look- 
ing forward to becoming once more the leading power in the production of good 
literature. 

CoMMUNITY AND SoctaL Work 


Where community and social centers were not closed, Christian teachings were 
banned, and it is only through the efforts of the missionaries and staunch church 
workers that these principles can again become the foundation. Re-establishment 
and reorganization are taking place in these institutions which serve so great a 
need among the women, children and student groups. 


CRUSADE SCHOLARS 


Among the Christian men and women leaders and potential leaders who are 
being brought to the States for study and rehabilitation, there are a number from 
Korea. Six are now here and others will come soon. 


MALAYA 


Four years ago, Malaya was under the domination of the Japanese. We could 
learn nothing of the condition of The Methodist Church there, or of the institu- 
tions fostered by the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. Two of our mis- 
sionaries were in internment and one, a Swiss citizen supported by the Swiss Meth- 
odists, was presumably safe, but could not be heard from. 


On September 1, 1945, the missionaries were released from Changi Prison where 
the two had lived in a cell seven by twelve feet on the top floor (ninety steps up) 
for two years and two months. Miss Minnie Rank, who was ready for her retire- 
ment furlough, came home, with a period of recuperation in a hospital in Cal- 
cutta en route. Miss Eva Sadler stayed on to help until missionaries could be sent 
from here. She set up a hostel for girls in crowded Singapore and did some most 
valuable social service. Miss Urech, the Swiss missionary, stayed by in Penang 
until Miss Corbett returned. 


The schools were opened in October, 1945, in response to an insistent demand 
of the people. None of their buildings had been completely destroyed, but all had 
been stripped of furniture, woodwork and plumbing so that the throngs of pupils 
who crowded in had to start without any of the equipment they had been used 
to and almost without books. Competent Asian principals took things in hand, 
and the prewar staff in most cases returned eagerly. The teachers not only 
advanced funds of their own to secure books and pay for the needed materials; 
they set to with a will to scrub and paint and whitewash. The British Military 
authorities were in general most sympathetic, and gave assistance in recovering 
lost property and in providing new equipment. The swarming pupils were cared 
for by having four to six sections in primary classes with promotions three or 
four times a year. When our missionaries were able to return, they found schools 
in full swing in Penang, Taiping, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, and Singapore. 

The following missionaries are now once more on the field: Lila Corbett, 
Norma Craven, Mechteld Dirksen, Mabel Marsh, Della Olson, Lois Rea, Eva 
Sadler. Two new missionaries joined them in late 1947, Ann Harder of California 
and Mabel Mitchell of Missouri. Miss Olson was made treasurer upon her return 
in December, 1945, and has had charge of the expenditure of Crusade funds for 
reconstruction. Under her able leadership, and with the generous cooperation 
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of government, most of the buildings have been completely restored. With 
strengthened staffs and enthusiastic pupils, our schools are doing their part in. 
the greatest postwar undertaking of the church, the rebuilding of character and 
public morals. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Although shortages in building materials and lack of trained leaders and 
missionaries have made recovery difficult, great strides have been made in the 
Philippines. Important progress is now reported in the fields of health, education, 
and leadership. 


Cooperation has strengthened missionary efforts in the quadrennium. The 
Foreign Missions Conference reported an increase of cooperation already achieved 
and presented the necessity of common planning at every point. 


Harris MremortaL TRAINING SCHOOL 


After the war, the primary need was to make up the losses in Christian leader- 
ship, and the request for the resumption of the training of ministers and dea- 
conesses was put first. Harris Memorial helped to meet this demand, first with 
a special course for deaconesses who were seniors when the war came, and later 
by resuming its regular courses under the unbelievably crowded conditions. Fortu- 
nately, the Harris buildings were saved, and since the war they have housed not 
only the Harris Memorial Training School but the Bethel High School, a union 
project; Mary Johnston School of Nursing; and most of the missionaries. Bethel 
High School has now found other quarters, but the training school and the school 
of nursing are still sharing the buildings. The Kindergarten Training School, a 
department of Harris, is the only one in the Philippines recognized by the goy- 
ernment. As Harris is affiliated with the seminary, the students go each morning 
in a weapons carrier across the city to take classes with the seminary students. 
Present plans are to move Harris Memorial nearer the seminary so that a closer 
affillation may be established. Other denominations, recognizing how well trained 
the Harris graduates are and the place they occupy in the church and community, 
have requested that they might Join in the operation of this school. Therefore, 
plans are on the way to make it a union institution. 


Mary JOHNSTON SCHOOL OF NURSING 
In 1945-46 arrangements were finally made for students in the highest class 
in Mary Johnston School of Nursing to complete their training in the North Gen- 
eral Hospital, an institution under the Bureau of Health, having government recog- 
nition for nurse training. The applicants for admissions to the School were far 
more than could be admitted. The School of Nursing’is now holding its classes 
at the Harris Memorial Training School sending its students to the University of 
the Philippines for science courses and to other hospitals for practical experience. 
Active in church work as well as in medical service, graduates of Mary Johnston 
have a spirit of service which radiates to those about them. 


Mary JoHNstTon HospiraL AND CLINIC 


The rebuilding of the Mary Johnston Hospital is one of the greatest needs. It 
is hoped that within another year this hospital may be ready again to serve the 
large community in the Tondo area of Manila. This will be a union hospital, 
with the Woman’s Division and the Department of Foreign Missions of The Meth- 
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odist Church and the Presbyterian Board cooperating. While waiting for the 

reconstruction of this hospital, the Mary Johnston Clinic and Health Center is 

operating in rented rooms. 
CHURCHES 


The secretary of the Woman’s Division, visiting the work of The Methodist 
Church in the Philippines in 1947, found that the early missionary emphasis placed 
on the training of Christian leadership has resulted in well-established churches 
throughout the Island of Luzon. Trained ministers, deaconesses, and Bible women 
are doing outstanding work in the village churches. Rehabilitation funds have 
been given for church reconstruction and many churches are now in the process of 
erection. Relief from America has been greatly appreciated. The people have 
put on weight, gained in health, and are much better clothed than a year ago. 


DorMITORIES 


Although in the prewar years Christian dormitories rendered a great service 
to students away from home, they are not so badly needed now since high schools 
and even colleges are springing up in almost every city. Therefore, some of the 
dormitories have not been reopened. However, three are still rendering out- 
standing service, and requests have been made for three more to be located in 
large centers, such as Manila. 


EDUCATION 


Since the war there has been a great desire on the part of the Filipino to 
establish Christian Protestant schools. Bishop Alejandro of The Methodist Church 
says, “As soon as the smoke of battle for the liberation of the Philippines cleared 
‘away, there was talk of our church going into educational work. Fully three- 
fourths of our children and youth were out of school during the period of enemy 
occupation. The prewar ability of our government to take care of this need had 
been reduced to nil. It is, therefore, up to us to help out in this pressing need .. . 
The beginning of our educational adventure was one of Providence, and by faith 
our present school system has grown.” 


The Methodist Church today has seven schools to which the Board of Missions 
contributed during 1946-47, and the church in the Philippines is asking that con- 
tinued assistance be given to these institutions. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS AND 
LOCAL CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


The second quadrennium of the life of the Department of Christian Social 
Relations and Local Church Activities is fast becoming history, and a new cycle 
of planning to meet “the greatest concentration of unsolved problems the world 
has ever faced” is immediate and compelling, as we face a world community 
torn asunder by differing political and economic philosphies, and millions of people 
apathetic in the face of starvation, fear and such chaotic disorder aS mankind has 
never seen. The past four years have brought the cessation of combat on the 
battle front of the world’s most destructive war, and given birth to the United 
Nations in which the high hopes of the earth’s peoples are centered. 

The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities 
has worked through these years, in the face of the world’s need, seeking to move 
toward the achievement of its purpose, as outlined in the Discipline of The Meth- 
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odist Church. A survey of the program of the Department over the four-year 
period would indicate a broad scope of emphasis and point out church, community 
and world issues of grave concern to alert Christians. One illustration is found 
in major study emphases recommended by the Department, such as “Christians 
and a New World Economy,” studied by many thousands of groups in 1944-45; 
“Families in a New World,” with approximately 10,000 texts used in 1945-46; 
“The Christian and Beverage Alcohol Problems,” an approved study first used in 
1946-47 with 15,000 packets sold; already (fall, 1947) there have been sold 17,000 
of the study packet on “We, the Peoples of the United Nations,” a study for 
1947-48. 


Another interest of the quadrennial program directive toward “postwar” activ- 
ities, growing out of the Crusade for Christ emphasis of the Department, may be 
found in the workshops, conferences, and seminars for local leaders, promoted 
over widespread geographical areas on such topics as “The Church and Demobili- 
zation,’ “The Church’s Ministry to the Family,’ “The Beverage Alcohol Prob- 
lem,” and other special World Order institutes. These studies and special methods 
workshops serve merely to illustrate the scope of work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment during the quadrennium that ends soon. The expanding program of the 
Department has been made possible by the addition of two professional members 
to the Department’s staff during the quadrennium. 

The direction in which the Department is moving in relation to the purpose 
may be indicated by the following report of policies, pronouncements, and activi- 
ties gleaned from this quadrennium’s history. As a basis for this analysis, the 
following purposes as outlined in the Discipline (with the last sentence added to 
the purpose in the By-Laws of the Department) should be kept in mind: 

“The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities 
shall supervise and promote the work of the Division along the lines of community 
service and social relations. It shall seek to make real and effective the teach- 
ings of Jesus as applied to individual, class, racial, and national relationships. It 
shall endeavor to enlist the participation of church women in such questions as 
have a moral or religious significance or an important bearing on public welfare. 
It shall seek to inspire in the women of the local church a greater devotion to and 
concern for the total life and work of the local church. It shall seek to cooperate 
with the other educational agencies of the local church, to develop Christian fel- 
lowship, and to deepen concern for the financial responsibilities of the church.” 


I. Tor CuyurcnH’s MINISTRY IN THE COMMUNITY 


The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities 
has based its program on the belief that the church is one of many community 
agencies with responsibility for the betterment of community lfe in all of its 
relationships. This function of the church may be achieved through cooperation 
with other agencies, with similar concerns, and by projecting its own service into 
the larger life of the community both through individuals and as organized groups. 
Through such a medium can the disciplinary purpose “to supervise and promote 
community service and social relations,” be implemented. The Resource Com- 
mittees of the Department direct much of their effort toward planning ways to 
guide the local Woman’s Society toward an effective program of community action 
through church channels and in cooperation with other community agencies. Sug- 
gestions for same are channeled through the program of “Activities” and the 
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Information and Action Bulletin to the local secretaries of Christian Social Rela- 
tions and Local Church Activities for implementation in the local society and church. 


Il. THr CuHristiAN IMPERATIVE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


“To make real and effective the teachings of Jesus as applied to individual, 
class, racial, and national relationships!” This imperative lies at the heart of 
the undergirding purpose of the Department of Christian Social Relations and 
Local Church Activities, and is the center from which a broad program of action 
has stemmed with increasing emphasis through the years. 


A. Interracial and Intercultural Relations. The specific program of action 
for 1947 recommended by the Woman’s Division illustrates the principle on which 
the Department has worked in this field during the two quadrenniums. Note the 
following: 


“We recommend that a careful examination be made into the practices of seg- 
regation in the church, with a determined effort to work for their elimination. 


“We further urge Methodist women to work with state and local Councils of 
Church Women in making a united impact on all segregation practices in the 
cammunity life of the nation, giving special attention to the following: 


“(a) The enforcement of Civil Rights Laws in states having such laws. 


“(b) The interpretation and enforcement of Supreme Court rulimgs on trans- 
portation, education, and the right to vote in states having voting restrictions. 


“(c) The breaking of the pattern of segregation in the nation’s Capital.” 


Major attention during the past year has been given to the study, ‘““The Christian 
and Race,” by women across the church, with the result that their attention has 
been centered on racial practices in the church and its related agencies, as well 
as the general life of the community. 


B. International Relations and World Peace. In the Program for 1947, we 
find the following stimulus to action by Methodist women: 


“As the United Nations organization is now in the early stages of its growth, 
the church must follow and support its work with understanding and prayer. There 
must be increasing awareness of the humanitarian and Christian principles inherent 
in its charter, recognizing that they are long-range goals. The effective use of 
the present machinery for world order is our only means for the achievement of 
international cooperation. 


“We recommend study and action along the following lines: 


“(a) The international control of atomic power, with increasing emphasis 
upon its constructive use for the welfare of mankind. 


“(b) The need of understanding of international economic cooperation with 
the practical steps that must be taken in cooperation with food and agricultural 
organizations and other related international agencies to eliminate famine. 


“(c) The support of the multilateral disarmament, and opposition to national 
legislation providing for universal military training in our country as inconsistent 
with the principle of disarmament. 

“(d) Cooperate with United Nations National Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization in all its plans for creating good will through better under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 
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“(e) In the enactment of legislation in the United States for admitting our 
proportionate share of refugees and displaced persons, and the integration of 
same into community life.” 


C. Economic Security for Individual, Class, Race and Nation. The’ General 
Conference of The Methodist Church in 1944 adopted the following statement: 

“Tt is the business of the Church to define and defend the principles of Christ, 
and to point the way to a social order which is in accordance with those principles. 
. . . The Methodist Church insists upon the application of the Christian ethic 
to economic order.” 

In the judgment of a vast host of Christians, the church is obligated to work 
“to provide for all men the opportunity to earn an adequate livelihood 
to stand for reasonable hours, just wages, . . . the application of the Christian 
principle of social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, and the sub- 
ordination of the profit motive to the creative and cooperative spirit.” 

As we face the hungry, homeless, frightened millions of the world, we are 
impelled by the love of Christ within us to work for an economic order that will 
place human need above profit. In this spirit the Department has worked. 


III. Courcu WomMEN ANp Pourricat AcTION 


“To enlist the participation of church women in such questions as have a moral 
or religious significance or an important bearing on public welfare....”’ This is an 
obligation that has been close to the hearts of church women for many years, 
even before the days of woman suffrage. The history of citizenship activities of 
the several uniting groups of Methodist women indicates activity by women in 
many fields related to “public welfare” such as anti-alcohol legislation, child labor 
laws, health, Sabbath observance, better housing, and other social issues that have 
weighed heavily on the Christidén conscience through the years. The scope of the 
work undertaken “has been world-wide in its concern, and church-wide in its 
appeal to women.” 

In the year 1947, Methodist women have been working at some of the ques- 
tions that have “moral or religious significance” for this day, when more and more 
attention is being directed toward the protection of human beings from ex- 
ploitation and injustices. Through the avenues of political action, women have 
found an opportunity to make their voices heard. 


IV. Tur Meruopist WoMAN AND Her Locat CHURCH 


The Discipline provides that the Department shall seek “to inspire in women 
of the local church a greater devotion to and concern for the total life and work of 
the local church.” The Department program has attempted to integrate this phase 
of the purpose into the larger outreach of the church woman’s responsibility by 
relating local church activities to the church’s wider ministry to its own constituency 
and to the community. The purpose of the Department includes a number of inter- 
related interests and activities that are vitally concerned with the function of 
the local church in meeting special community needs and in building Christian 
attitudes in church and community. In workimg with the total church member- 
ship to provide more attractive local church facilities, we provide a better medium 
through which the church may meet the needs of the community and strengthen 
its own fellowship. Purposeful related activities by local church women are impera- 
tive for strengthening the fellowship and creating a friendly atmosphere in the 
church. 
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The entire program of the Woman’s Society and Wesleyan Service Guild should 
guide women to a larger participation in the general program of the church, 
including activities in the church school, the church’s boards and committees, and 
various other channels of the church. More than half of the church membership is 
made up of women,,and a much smaller per cent of women have policy-making 
responsibilities for the church at large. There is found far too often an attitude in 
the local church that uses women only as representatives of the woman’s organization 
of the church and not simply as lay members. The same principle to some degree 
is evident in the composition of the Educational and Administrative Boards and 
Agencies of The Methodist Church. For example, The Board of Education at 
present is composed of sixty-four men, nine women, and all the bishops of the 
church; the Board of Hospitals and Homes has seventeen men and seven women; 
the Board of Temperance has nineteen men, and four women; the Commission on 
World Peace has twenty men, and three women; the Board of Missions at present 
is one exception with fifty-eight men and fifty-eight women, plus the bishops. 


The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities, in 
cooperation with the Committee on the Status of Women, conducted during the 
summer of 1947 a national seminar on “The Status and Responsibility of Women 
in the World Today.” Considerable attention was given to the study of the 
status and responsibility of women in the church. A keynote address by Mrs. J. 
D. Bragg, on that phase of the emphasis, has been published for wide distribution. 


V. Ons Amone Many 


The Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities is 
an authorized channel of the Woman’s Division of The Methodist Church, charged 
with the specific duty of working in the general field of social education and action, 
including general community service and the major areas of social concern. The 
outreach of the Department is confined to the constituency of the Woman’s 
Division. Various other agencies of The Methodist Church are authorized by the 
Discipline to function in certain clearly defined phases of the social action field, 
but no agency has been set up by the Discipline as a general social action agency of 
The Methodist Church. Recognizing the need for the Department of Christian 
Social Relations and Local Church Activities to have a working relationship, even 
though unofficial, to these agencies of the general church, the Woman’s Division 
added to the Department’s by-laws the following: “To cooperate with other edu- 
cational agencies of the church.” 


VI. A Catu To THE “UNDISCOURAGED” 


“But we are not of those who shrink back and are destroyed, but of those who 
have faith and keep their souls... .” 


We are facing the consequences of war’s havoc. The world is full of hunger and 
oppression; uprooted peoples seeking a homeland; greed and power that create 
war machines, inflation, insecurity, and fear all over the world; racial and national 
bigotry on the increase in our local communities and in the far places of the earth, 
human rights jeopardized everywhere; deep spiritual chasms that divide men even 
in the face of unprecedented suffering are growing. 


These are the open wounds of the world that we must recognize as plans are 
made for the years immediately ahead. We are charged with the responsibility of 
finding ways for the people of this Methodist Church to see the world’s suffering 
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and take it upon themselves! Our job is to create a sensitive public mind that 
not only interprets human need in terms of Jesus’ teachings, but a public mind 
that practices those principles in all areas of human relations, as individuals, as a 
church, and as a nation. Let us work with a compelling sense of urgency, giving 
special attention to the following imperatives: 


A. Feeding a Hungry World. In a program of relief and reconstruction the 
Christian church and its individual members must play a large part through: 
(1) Generating a sensitive Christian conscience that will influence domestic and 
foreign economic policies of the United States in this world crisis. (2) Forthright 
pronouncements and specific political action on policies that effect the relief and 
security of a hungry world. (3) Increasing individual and group sharing through 
all available channels, including food conservation, cash gifts, and increased regular 
contributions to relieve the world’s suffering. 


B. Stabiizing Family Life. The Department of Christian Social Relations and 
Local Church Activities, without decreasing its present emphasis on family life, 
looks toward the new quadrennium hopefully for a better coordinating program 
in this area for The Methodist Church. Memorials are going from many sources to 
General Conference, requesting a special quadrennial emphasis on the family 
throughout The Methodist Church. The creation of such a plan should be a means 
of bringing together representatives of all agencies of the church with responsibilities 
for a program emphasis on “The Family,” and thereby unifying an approach to the 
local church. It is imperative that such steps be taken if The Methodist Church 
is to shoulder its share of the world’s responsibility for making family life stable 
and secure in all of its relationships. It is important for the church to remember 
that the next White House Conference on Family Life and Children in a Democracy 
will be held in 1950. 


C. Changing the Alcoholic Culture of Society. Major emphasis has been placed 
on alcohol education and social action by the Department during this quadrennium, 
by the promotion of studies and workshops throughout the church, emphasizing 
“The Christian and Beverage Alcohol Problems.’”’ A concern has been generated on 
which we must build a more far-reaching and effective coordinated church-wide 
program of action in the years immediately ahead. Such a program must be con- 
cerned not only with suppressing or controlling the liquor traffic, but with the more 
basic issue of changing the alcoholic culture of society. All of the agencies of the 
church must pool their resources to combat this growing evil in society. General 
Conference should set up machinery for such a program. 


D. Safeguarding Human Freedoms. In the years ahead, the Department 
must work in practical ways on these issues. The following mediums may serve as 
springboards for immediate action: 

(1) Working for the adoption by the United Nations and its member groups of 
an International Bill of Human Rights with power of enforcement anywhere in 
the world. 

(2) The removal from the immigration laws of the United States of all dis- 
criminatory measures against any people because of race, religion, or nationality, and 
the immediate passage of measures to admit our full share of displaced persons. 

(3) The study and implementation of the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights in the United States, and the enforcement of Supreme Court rulings 
on Jim Crow practices in the nation. A new study in 1948-49 on “The Bible and 
Human Rights” should be widely used as a basis for such action. 
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(4) The Methodist Church must look with hope to General Conference action 
on the report of the “Commission to Consider the Relations of All Races in The 
Methodist Church.” 


E. Keeping Faith With United Nations. Someone has pointed out our task 
for us in very simple terms: “The people have nowhere made their governments use 
the United Nations.” “We, the Peoples” have permitted spheres of influence and 
national blocs to develop. Our own nation has by-passed United Nations machinery 
and attempted to solve world problems alone. The United Nations is the only 
hope that we have today for peace in the world. The United States must carry the 
major responsibility for the achievement of this goal through the United Nations. 
Our job is obvious! We must, as a Christian church, bring such moral forces to 
bear on the Congress of the United States that it will act forthrightly and clearly 
to assure the cooperation of this nation, with all of its resources, to make the 
United Nations fulfill its purpose in all of its aspects—political, economic, and 
social. 

Finally, “In these days of bewilderment and confusion, of disillusionment and 
fear, the Church is called upon to affirm its faith in the unlimited resources of 
Almighty God, and to do His service of reconciliation. We, as Christians, have to 
proclaim to the world not that we have the solution of all problems, but that God 
rules, and that He will show men the way in the measure of their obedience to His 
will and their trust in His grace.” (From the preamble to the statement of functions 
of The Church Committee on International Affairs, jointly organized and sponsored 
by the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches.) 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER BOARDS AND AGENCIES 


The Woman’s Division of Christian Service has continued the cooperative re- 
lationships of the merging organizations with other agencies and with new agencies 
set up by the General Conference. 


InveR-Boarp RELATIONSHIPS 


The Inter-Board Committee on Missionary Education set up by the General 
Conference has provided a medium through which the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension and the Board of Education cooperate in developing a co- 
operative plan for the missionary education of children, young people, students, 
and adults. 

The Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields composed of 
representatives from the Board of Missions and Church Extension and the Board 
of Education provide for more effective promotion of religious education outside 
the United States. 

The Woman’s Division of Christian Service likewise cooperates wholeheartedly 
with the Commission on Evangelism, Commission on World Peace, Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief, Board of Education, Board of Temperance and 
Board of Lay Activities. pm 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL COOPERATION 


The Woman’s Division of Christian Service. cooperates with and contributes 
to the work of the Missionary Education Movement, Home Missions Council of 
North America, Foreign Missions Conference of North America, commissions and 
committees of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Board for 
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Christian Work in Santo Domingo, Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 
the National Fellowship of Indian Workers, Interdenominational Council of Spanish- 
Speaking Work, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, United Board of Christian 
Colleges in China, Associated Medical Missions Office, Union Colleges, Committee 
on Christian Literature for Women and Children in Mission Lands, Inc., the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the Protestant Film Commission, Washington Office 
of the Federal Council of Churches, Woman’s Action Committee, and the Woman’s 
Division has participated in the planning conferences for a proposed Protestant 
Radio Commission. 

Although the Woman’s Division of Christian Service does not make direct con- 
tributions to the United Council of Church Women since the participation financially 
of denominational groups is made through the Home Missions Council and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of which the Woman’s Division is a constituent part, 
Methodist women have cooperated wholeheartedly in the Board and its various 
committees. 


SECTION OF EDUCATION AND CULTIVATION 


An additional step in organizational efficiency was taken by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service at the beginning of the quadrennium in the setting up of the 
Section of Education and Cultivation. This resulted from the realization of the 
need of integrating more closely the work of education and cultivation as related to 
the entire Woman’s Division. This Section is composed of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Woman’s Division who are members of the Joint 
Division of Education and Cultivation, the staff of the Woman’s Section of the Joint 
Division, the Editorial Board, and ex officio, the president of the Woman’s Division, 
the treasurer, associate treasurer, the chairmen of committees on Spiritual Life, 
Status of Women, Supply Work, an executive secretary from the Foreign Depart- 
ment and from the Home Department, and the secretaries of the Department of 
Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activities. 

With this representative membership the Section has studied the organi- 
zation, education and cultivation policies of the Woman’s Division and has worked 
out plans for their coordination and promotion; it has set up certain committees 
which have furthered the work of the Section. The Committee on Financial Pro- 
motion has promoted plans for increasing the income of the Woman’s Division. 
The committees which have been formed on every line of work in the Woman’s 
Section and which have in their membership jurisdiction representatives as well 
as the members of the Section, have met annually and have developed plans which 
looked toward an advance along all lines. These plans have been channeled through 
jurisdiction, conference and district to the local society where they have been 
put into effect. It is largely due to the loyal and enthusiastic response of the women 
in the local church that there has been gratifying progress in the work, which means 
progress in the fulfillment of the purpose of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. 

During the quadrennium the number of societies has increased from 26,000 to 
27,478; the membership has grown from 1,162,947 to 1,357,533. The per capita 
giving to the work of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service has increased from 
$2.91 in 1943 to $3.61 in 1947; all of which indicates a healthy growth. 

The completion of the district organization in approximately every conference 
has been one of the accomplishments of the quadrennium. There is now practically 
a complete organizational set-up in jurisdiction, conference, and district, so that 
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it is possible to channel speedily information, plans, and materials from Division 
to local society. . 

In this period of four years emphasis on missionary education has increased and 
the growth of study classes, of courses for credit, and of informal studies has been 
most encouraging. In the six jurisdiction schools of Missions and Christian Service, 
courses taught by accredited teachers are offered and the classes are filled to 
capacity. The topics studied under the direction of the Missionary Education 
Movement have been: “Southeast Asia” and “The American Indian”; “Africa” and 
“The Church Among Uprooted Americans”; “India” and “The Christian and Race”, 
“World Evangelism.” The number fully meeting the requirements for credit has 
grown each year; the number of conference schools has increased from 15 to 74, 
and the number of women attending has grown to 10,696. These conferences are 
leadership training schools and the women carry back to the local societies not only 
the new textbooks for the year and the programs for the monthly meetings, but 
methods and plans developed in the workshops and conference hours. They go 
back to teach study groups, to engage in the activities of the Society and to promote 
the total program. 

During these four years, attention has been focused on the gainfully employed 
women and an increasing number of Wesleyan Service Guilds have been organized. 
In the final year of the quadrennium, an effort was begun to triple Guilds, triple 
membership, and triple service. Right now there are 3,700 Guilds and a membership 
of 81,500. As one considers the approximately 750,000 Methodist women who are 
gainfully employed, one realizes these figures should be tripled. 


Much of the increased interest in the work of the Woman’s Society is due to 
the Field Workers traveling constantly throughout the various conferences. They 
interpret the program of the Society and stimulate interest in it. Speaking in 
church services, in local, district, conference and jurisdiction meetings of the Woman’s 
Society, before student and high school groups, teaching courses in Jurisdiction and 
conference schools, and conducting workshops and conference hours, they person- 
alize the education and cultivation which is the function of the Section. The many 
missionaries and deaconesses who itinerate throughout the constituency serve also 
in the same capacity and, in addition, make very real from their personal experi- 
ences the outreach of the Society at home and overseas. 


As elsewhere, the printed word is a great medium of information and of educa- | 
tion, and through the publications—promotional and free leaflets, program booklets, 
and the two magazines, The Methodist Woman and World Outlook (which is the 
joint publication of the General Section and the Woman’s Section of the Joint 
Division of Education and Cultivation) the work is advanced. 

In Student work closer cooperation with the Student Department of the 
Board of Education has been developed and a comprehensive program which gains 
the attention of the students has been projected. In the local church effort is made 
to follow up all Methodist students, making sure their relationship to the church 
is preserved. 

In Youth and in Children’s Work the secretaries, through the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education, work closely with the Youth and the Children’s 
Departments of the General Board of Education. This united approach to the 
youth and children of The Methodist Church makes missionary education an integral 
part of the total program of these age groups. The members of both learn about 
the missionary task of the church as a whole and their participation in helping to 
carry the work forward is increasingly effective. 
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One of the outstanding events of the quadrennium was the 1946 Assembly of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, held for the second time in Columbus, Ohio. 
To this great meeting came 1,500 delegates representing every conference Woman’s 
Society in the United States. In addition, there were 4,500 visitors. Nearly 200 
missionaries and deaconesses were present, representing 3,682 years of service. 
Here the women heard the reports of progress made in the Woman’s Society. They 
faced the opportunities and the needs of the world and they considered the future 
program of the Society as leaders pointed the way. 

The history of the quadrennium in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
shows a constant, steady advance. This has been made possible largely because of 
the great aggregate of volunteer service which has been rendered on every level of 
the Woman’s Society. 


LITERATURE AND PUBLICATIONS 


Working together as an editorial board, the editors, technical expert, and Cir- 
culation Manager of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service and the editors 
of the Woman’s Section of the Joint Division of Education and Cultivation, carry 
the responsibility for the production of needed literature for the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. 


This material may be classified as follows: 


Program MATERIAL 


The monthly program material used by the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service is one of the most important educational features of the work of the 
Society. Four themes have challenged the women during the quadrennium: 


1945—Behold I Have Set Before Thee an Open Door 
1946—Peace Through His Cross 

1947—Of Such Is the Kingdom 

1948—That Thy Way May Be Known Upon the Earth 


The Woman’s Division has not forgotten its young people and prepares a set 
of twelve programs and worship services for the Interest Group of Girls in the 
Commission on World Friendship. These themes have been used during the past 
quadrennium : 

1944-45—“Lights Around the World” 
1945-46—Crusaders for Tomorrow’s World 
1946-47—Blueprints for Brotherhood 
1947-48—Today’s Messengers 
1948-49—Build Ye the Road 


Frevp Literature 


Each year attractive leaflets are planned to supplement the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement studies. During the quadrennium materials have been printed on 
Africa, India, Evangelism, America’s Geographical Frontiers and China. 

These materials describe the work of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
in these areas. Additional leaflets on the bureaus of the Department of Work in 
the United States and of our foreign field have been printed during the quadrennium. 
We now have a fairly adequate coverage of our fields and bureaus. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS AND LocaL CHurRcH ACTIVITIES 


Each year a definite emphasis is chosen for study. The Christian Family, 
Alcohol, United Nations, and the Bible and Human Rights. Packets and study 
materials on these topics have been prepared and have been well received by the 
Woman’s Society. An Information and Action Bulletin published bimonthly giving 
up-to-date information to societies has been found to be very helpful and effective 
in the work. Other materials, such as the Findings of the Seminars at DePauw 
have been printed and distributed throughout the Society. 


SPrriTuAL Lire 


A new venture by the Woman’s Division during the past year was the publication 
of its Bible-study textbook. Great Prayers of the Bible, by Dr. Charles Laymon, 
professor of literature and history of the Bible at Scarritt College, was available. 
for use in summer schools and has had to be reprinted. 


Another new feature of our literature in this area was the publication of a prayer 
calendar. The first one was published in 1947 and a second in 1948. These have 
been extremely well received. 


Each year, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service chooses an objective for 
the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial offering in both home and foreign fields. 
Posters, envelopes, prayer cards, worship services and programs have been prepared 
for this observance. 

EpucaTION AND CULTIVATION 


Several new pieces of literature have been issued this quadrennium for Secretaries 
of Organization; the Officers’ Letter File, Goal Chart, Welcome Envelope for New 
Members, Letter of Greeting to New Members, Calendar for the Local Society 
containing program topics and other helpful information. These materials have 
proven so popular that it has been impossible to keep them in stock. In addition, 
a Handbook for Secretaries of Organization and Record and Report Books have 
been issued. Gains have been made in the use of the report books which have been 
gratifying. 

In Missionary Education, the Handbook for Secretaries of Missionary Educa- 
tion has been revised and a number of technical leaflets are printed each year. In 
addition, all of the field leaflets are used by these secretaries to promote their work. 


The significant feature in the materials issued for the Wesleyan Service Guild 
during the quadrennium was the materials designed to promote the special Guild 
“Triple guilds, triple membership, triple service” emphasis made during the past 
year. Handbooks, posters and leaflets have been prepared. In addition to these 
a quarterly Newsletter has been issued for the Secretaries or the Wesleyan Service 
Guild and a number of technical leaflets to advance this phase of our work. 


In the student field, a new Handbook has been prepared for Student Secretaries, 
Student Cards, Calendar of Activities and other special student leaflets. 


Mention has already been made under program materials of the special study 
designed for Girls’ Interest Groups. A limited number of field leaflets have been 
printed for the use of these groups. 


A quarterly Bulletin for Children’s Workers has been issued during the quad- 
rennium. During the quadrennium, this bulletin has been enlarged. 


In addition to these materials and closely related to the field of education and 
cultivation are the materials prepared for the work of the standing committees 
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such as Finance, Status of Women, Supply Work, and the World Federation of 
Methodist Women. Materials such as Handbooks and leaflets have been issued for 
the work of these committees in the local societies. 


CIRCULATION OF LITERATURE 


At the end of the fiscal year, May 31, 1947, our gross receipts at Literature Head- 
quarters amounted to more than a quarter of a million dollars. Within the past three 
years, there has been a 100 per cent increase in receipts at Literature Headquarters 
as well as our distributing offices in New York and San Francisco. 

This increased volume of business has made it necessary for us to have ad- 
ditional working space in our Cincinnati offices which is the main distribution 
center for our literature. Literature Headquarters in Cincinnati now occupies 
the entire office space on the third floor. A new filing system was set up so that 
inquiries could be handled more efficiently. 

The sale of our Annual Reports, the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh, has been most 
encouraging. We have not had a monetary loss on this publication during this 
quadrennium. Our program. and worship materials have been in increasing demand 
each year. In 1947 we used 105,000 Programs; 200,000 Worship Services ; 1,000,000 
Pledge Cards; 400,000 Calendars. Our Week-of-Prayer materials have had a cor- 
responding increase in circulation. 

Great Prayers of the Bible, our approved Bible study for 1947-48, was our first 
venture in the book-publishing field. We have sold approximately 50,000 copies to 
date and are in the process of a reprint of 25,000 copies. Our study packets on 
Alcohol education and “We, the Peoples of the United Nations” have gone: ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Our approved study texts, printed by the Missionary Education Movement, 
have shown increasing gains through the past four years, from an unprecedented 
demand for West of the Date Line to India at the Threshold and Committed Unto 
Us. 

As of June 1, 1947, we assumed the responsibility for the payment of salaries 
in this department, and we have set up a reserve fund of $25,000 in case we should 
experience a decrease in receipts or a recession. 

In analyzing our financial statement each year, we are impressed with the 
fact that the gain we have sustained is directly due to the sales of our Missionary 
Education Movement books and other outside publications. We have made:an ex- 
haustive study of the situation because many questions have come, asking about 
profits on our literature. Prices are placed on the basis of printing costs, fees 
for manuscripts, postage, and handling charges. These figures confirm the fact 
that our publications are being Sold at production cost. 


We wish to pay tribute to the fine group of secretaries of Literature and Publi- 
cations, jurisdiction, conference, district, and local, for the excellent job they are 
doing in the promotion and sale of our literature. Their cooperation and help in 
planning literature displays has meant much to the ongoing program of our work. 


Our complete reorganizatior. has been accomplished. A great part of the success 
of our work has been due to the loyalty and hard work of our staff at Literature 
Headquarters. Too much cannot be said of their wonderful spirit of cooperation. 
Daily we receive letters commending us on the service rendered by our splendid 
staff. These gladden our hearts and spur us on to do the most effective job we can. 
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Tue MerHopist WOMAN 


In 1944, the subscription list was approximately 180,000, an all-time high. 
Because of this and because of war-time restrictions, it was necessary to cut the 
weight of paper to a thirty-five pound base in order that we could meet all requests 
for subscriptions. In 1945-46, after the War Production Board quotas were dis- 
continued, we started to print the paper on a forty-pound base. 

In December, 1945, The Methodist Publishing House informed our office that 
the price of paper stock for The Methodist Woman would be increased 25 per cent 
beginning with the February, 1946, issue. The Committee on Literature and Publi- 
cations requested the Executive Committee of the Woman’s Division to approve 
an increase in price from 50 to 75 cents for each yearly subscription, to be effective 
June 1, 1946. 

To offset any possibility of decreasing subscriptions, a letter was sent, in 
September, 1946, to each local secretary of Literature and Publications urging 
her organization to seek a 20 per cent increase in subscriptions. A list of names of 
secretaries and societies who achieved this goal appeared in The Methodist Woman 
each month. Our average subscription list for 1946 was 206,000 subscriptions. 

In January, 1947, we received a notice of another increase in production cost— 
this time, 25 per cent. We have also faced an increase in the cost of stencils and 
other items. This materially affects our budget, and it is imperative to keep our 
list well above 200,000. We regret to report that the subscription list of The Meth- 
odist Woman has fallen below the 200,000 during the past three months. 

The printing and mailing of The Methodist Woman is now set up on a new 
schedule so that the September, 1947, issue of the paper was in the hands of the 
subscribers the last week in August, 1947. 

In cooperation with World Outlook, we have been able to bring into align- 
ment the expiration dates for the combination subscriptions to The Methodist 
Woman and World Outlook. 

We have been much interested in trying to improve the service rendered by 
The Methodist Woman by adding a signature to our magazine, but it has not 
been possible to make the improvements we should like because our increased sub- 
scription price has not kept pace with our production costs. However, we have 
changed the format of The Methodist Woman to that of the Church School mag- 
azine. The increased size, with a three-column format, gives us the equivalent of 
five additional pages of the original magazine. 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 


The following table gives the picture of the income on appropriations and 
expenditures for current work of the Woman’s Division for the four fiscal years, 
June 1, 1943-May 31, 1947, since a report was given to the General Conference 
of 1944: 

INcoME ON APPROPRIATIONS, JUNE 1-May 31 
1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47--,. Total 
Rotate ser $3,482,974.01 $3,779,561.74 $3,999,451.52 $4,271,664.65 $15,533,651.92 


EXPENDITURES ON APPROPRIATIONS, JUNE 1-May 31 
1948-44 1944-46 1945-46 1946-47 Total 
Department of Home 


Works is arenes es, $1,398,376.28 $1,533,113.00 $1,567,372.00 $1,660,332.00 $ 6,159,193.28 
Department of 
Foreign Work .......... 1,664,506.00 1,662,046.00 1,695,802.00 1,773,105.04 6,795,459.04 
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Department of Christian 

Social Relations and 

Local Ch. Activities.$ 13,902.49 $ 15,500.18 $ 18,255.17 $ 20,106.96 $ 67,764.80 
Joint Division of Educa- : 

tion and Cultivation 

(Woman’s Section)... 113,801.24 104,501.29 131,150.53 166,101.50 515,554.56 


General Approprs. ........ 138,868.88 159,495.59 179,738.63 200,069.84 678,172.94 
Ota lie eee fateh de $3,329,454.89 $3,474,656.06 $3,592,318.33 $3,819,715.34 $14,216,144.62 


Included in the income on appropriations from Conference Woman’s Societies 
of Christian Service is the amount given each year for Special Memberships and 
Memorial Memberships which, during the four year period, has shown a remark- 
able increase: 


1045 tiene eee een Se ee $145,283.72 
1044215 ee, DP NN Op eee ered oS Ta 205,448.55 
ASA AG MON ck SHA Ga Se ers 231,143.05 
1OL6 17 Wet Fee mee A gc et Pegs 279,382.41 

Olam Malate emma hate ote ede $861,257.73 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial gifts represent a special offering given by the 
Woman’s Societies of Christian Service for approved projects in the home and 
foreign fields. These are outside of the regular appropriations and are given in ad- 
dition to them for non-recurring items. These gifts show large increases over the 
four year period June 1, 1943-May 31, 1947: 


OU | aed i ANC tN MERE aa? eed ad 7 Oar i $ 196,279.27 
VOLE A ee in eae dey ea a 8 236,306.12 
UR EIERTT ele i OIA od Oey Me eg nee A Ci 271,373.25 
OLGA yaar ey ee, FUNG Ree he 312,101.80 

Total pe. wet nae NN NIE sete ty, Re RS hee $1,016,060.44 


Cash for Supply Work which is also given by the Woman’s Societies in addition 
to giving for appropriations shows the same fine increases for the four year 
period: 


OVER WS I ie eG el OR oA Sate an ied VOR ES $128,511.41 
VOLT ane enema es sak Oe URN, AN Is se a 206,596.33 
[OMS Ib Cem eee er ese oe ee 237,999.41 
KTS Vs BERTIE cal oh CRON SS OIE eben Ce Seed 335,352.12 

MP apalerpere tn ea rier crstber ol orion BAe $908,459.27 


The Woman’s Division has received also during the four year period the follow- 
ing amounts from bequests and special gifts for designated purposes: 


G43 fA Seis Me eR ctor he seen is oes $ 423,563.59 
1944-45 eee Bee he ee ee 368,882.93 
104 516 Pe eta te ee hy ere he 358,180.34 
Ogi yae eee en net Bree Me ty 1,212,256.77 

Rotniee eee ee a Meee Gee fe! $2,362,883.63 


Special mention should be made of the bequest of $850,000 received by the 
Woman’s Division from the will of Mrs. Annie Merner Pfeiffer, which is included 
in the above figure for 1946-47. Since May 31, 1947, the Woman’s Division has 
received an additional $243,200 from Mrs. Pfeiffer’s estate, making the total as of 
December 31, 1947, $1,093,200. 
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During the four year period the Permanent and Restricted Funds of the 


Woman’s Division have grown as follows: 
June 1, 1943 May 31, 1947 


PAHUTIULL Gy SLOUTV Cline seeeo eee ne nen en one eee $24,100.00 $ 423,796.99 
BINGO WIMeNG hun ape ees ee eee cen ae ee ee Rat 15,411.16 2,056,953.40 
Missionary & Deaconess Pension Fund.....................- 11,683.73 55,704.48 
Retirement Fund for Deaconesses...............----.-+:-:ese0--+++- 51,445.94 233,686.44 


Much of these increases has been due to the transfer of funds from the uniting 
organizations to the Woman’s Division. 

As of December 31, 1947, the report of the Crusade for Christ Funds as re- 
ceived and disbursed by the Woman’s Division is as follows: 


Cash ash Cash 
Received Disbursed Balance 
Horeiga Departinentwest ses. 2 peewee see een $2,352,454.51 $1,845,946.59 $1,006,507.92 
HoreiemuaScholarshippeees eee een wicca nee gues ene 207,056.79 92,342.79 114,714.00 
Homes De parvinient ste. wets eee eee 2 ee 723,160.00 409,604.13 313,555.87 
Christiane socially Relationsx..:- eee ee on 146 (40101 14,893.83 153.82* 
Ti Gita liege Bob cee LEI no oh eae cae easea nates ee ae ee $3,297,411.31 $1,862,787.34 $1,434,623.97 


*Indicates Red Figure 


MERGING CORPORATIONS 


Throughout the quadrennium—the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, the Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Woman’s Work, and the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Protestant Church, Woman’s Work—merging corporations into the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service, have been turning over the assets of the corporations, in- 
cluding the deeds to properties insofar as it has been possible to do so. The amount 
of such funds turned over, those yet to be turned over, properties turned over and 
value of those yet to be turned over, follow in the report of the respective 
- corporations. 

Each of the merging corporations are legally entitled to receive through their 
treasurers legacies and bequests made in their favor through past years. These are 
then transmitted to the Woman’s Division of Christian Service to be used in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donor. 


Boarp or Missions, Mreruopist Prorestanr CHurcH, WomMaAn’s Work 


The Board of Missions of the Methodist Protestant Church, Woman’s Work, 
turned over to the Woman’s Division of Christian Service its Permanent Funds 
the first quadrennium. Property transfers are now being made. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Since the last report was made to this body, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has continued to meet annually as a continuing corporation and has been 
turning over assets to the Woman’s Division and to incorporated institutions under 
the Woman’s Division as rapidly as possible. 

All of the property in Alaska has been transferred to the Woman’s Division, 
also the Navajo Methodist Mission properties and Wood Junior College. Other 
properties will be turned over as soon as proper deeds and leases can be prepared. 

The new building at George O. Robinson in Puerto Rico has been completed and 
dedicated, deeds to the property having been transferred to the Woman’s Division. 
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All assets belonging to the following corporations which function under the 
Woman's Division, Home Department, have been transferred to the respective 
organizations: National College for Christian Workers; Pfeiffer Junior College; 
The Ethel Harpst Home. 

Funds received by bequest or lapsed annuities or from other sources for insti- 
tutions operated by the Woman’s Division have been transferred to the Treasurer 
of the Woman’s Division for the work for which they were designated. 

The few remaining properties and other assets will be turned over to the 
Woman’s Division as soon as legal requirements can be met. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


During the past quadrennium, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has completed the transfer to the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of all permanent funds. 


The Society continues to pay the annual premiums on the insurance policies 
held to provide future retirement allowances for those present active missionaries 
who first went to the field under the auspices of the Society. Income on the 
matured insurance policies is paid to the Society (the beneficiary of all policies), 
and these amounts are used toward the allowances of the retired missionaries of 
the former Society. It is expected by the end of the new quadrennium that all the 
retirement funds and business connected therewith will be completely transferred 
to the Woman’s Division. 

Bequests, designated matured annuities and special gifts received by the Society 
are promptly transferred to the Woman’s Division for work in foreign lands. 

Properties, with titles still remaining in the name of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, are gradually~being transferred as the Woman’s Division may 
direct. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS, METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
(WOMAN’S WORK) 


The ae of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Woman’s Work, 
has turned over to the Woman’s Division of Christian Service during the period 
from January 1, 1944, to December 31, 1947, in cash, securities, and notes the 
following: 


Foreign Department—Annuities, Endowed Funds and Special Funds........ $395,787.82 
Home Department—Annuities, Endowed Funds and Special Funds............ 395,926.29 


Motale ei ee hohe 


Properties of the Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Woman’s Section, Home Department, have been conveyed to the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service. The deeds have been executed by the proper authori- 
ties and have been delivered to the Legal Department for approval. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Of continued helpfulness to workers in all lines of activity carried on by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service is the sending of gift books each year. An 
annual list is prepared containing from eighty to a hundred titles of new and 
timely subjects, by the best writers. Workers are given opportunity to choose 
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those which most appeal to them. During the first three years of the quadrennium, 
an average of six hundred volumes a year has been thus distributed to all parts of 
the world. When war closed some of the fields, those open to communication 
received the major share, but since mail service has been resumed, it is now possible 
to reach every place where we have work. Missionaries returning to devastated 
buildings, with all books gone, are especially grateful for even a dozen volumes to 
start a library. Women far from home for several years, appreciate a new book 
or a good magazine more than can be expressed. 


Workers in the United States also greet Library Service as a true friend, and 
look forward each year to having the list sent them. Technical magazines, in some 
institutions, are preferred to books. Medical publications are much in demand as 
well as those dealing with child training, recreation, etc. Books are ordered through 
the Purchasing Department of the Board of Missions and Church Extension. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


It has been said, “Out over the length and breadth of our land lies sleeping 
woman power that needs to be aroused and harnessed to our church if we are 
going to help take care of such problems as we are considering today.” Our aim is 
to achieve values for women. Thousands of women are trained and skilled to do 
active work in numerous fields. We must work to mold right attitudes to secure 
these leaders for this age. 


Methodist women feel that a great victory for women was achieved when the 
United Nations wrote those clauses into its charter providing for equal participation 
of women in all phases of its work and calling for the establishment of equal rights 
for all human beings everywhere, irrespective of race, sex, color, or creed. 


The Status of Women in the United Nations is the result of*women having 
had, during the past years, experience in international organizations and conferences, 
the League of Nations, the International Labor Office, and various Inter-American 
Conferences. Women’s organizations around the world urged the inclusion of 
women in the delegations to the San Francisco Conference, and later in the delegations 
to the United Nations. There have been some genuine achievements for women in 
the United Nations. 


The establishment of a sub-commission on the Status of Women and its subse- 
quent elevation to a full commission on the Status of Women, operating under the 
Economic and Social Council, is another step forward. 


One of the important projects of the committee during the quadrennium was in 
the cooperation of the committee with the Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions and Local Church Activities for a National Seminar at DePauw University. 


We have achieved much in the recognition of women in the Church. The great 
boards with their splendid cooperation of men and women are developing a finer 
spirit than has been known before. But all is not won for women in the Church. 
Women must be trained to take greater responsibility on district, conference, juris- 
diction, and national boards. This cannot be accomplished by militant aggression 
but by continued education of all women and men in the Church. 


The Committee on Status of Women is proud of the ever-growing place which 
women have in the sessions of General Conference and the jurisdictional conferences. 
The opportunity to serve in this capacity is a challenge to us and we devote ourselves 
wholeheartedly to the task before us. 
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SUPPLY WORK 


A school boy when asked to define salt said, “It is that which makes potatoes 
not taste good when you don’t put any on.” So wrote Miss Hooper of the MacDonell 
Mission School, and she continued by saying, “In the same sense, Supply Work 
is that which would make the work of our school savourless if we didn’t have any. 
It is the ‘second mile’ and adds effectiveness to all that goes before.” 


Scores of our workers have expressed similar sentiments as they have written 
in their gratitude for help through Supply Work. One stated, “Our needs have been 
fulfilled as if by magic.” Yes, magic that has provided cookies and milk or hot 
chocolate for thousands of little brown, black and white kindergarten children. 
Magic that has installed playground equipment, happily enjoyed by thousands of 
children that otherwise would have only the street for a playground. Magic that 
has placed snowy white sheets on hospital beds, barrels of canned goods on the 
shelves of children’s homes and good serviceable clothing on children, enabling 
them to stay in school. Magic providing charts and Christian literature for many 
readers in India, Cuba and Mexico. And so, on and on, one could tell of the magic 
service of supply dollars. How precious they are and how grateful the recipients are 
to the Methodist women who provide them. 


As one reviews the work of the Division, it is interesting to note how Supply 
Work is vitally related to the total program. It has made its contribution to mis- 
sionary education as societies learn of the work and needs of a particular institution 
or project where they are sending supplies. Supply Work has also been a means of 
cultivation in that societies have been organized after a group of women have become 
interested through packing a box of supplies for an institution under the Division. 
Our relation to the Home and Foreign Departments is obvious, for it is their work 
we are endeavoring to make more effective. And in one sense of the meaning, all 
Supply Work is Christian Social Relations as our work touches the lives of those 
less privileged and of many races. 

During the war years when channels were closed for us to send “things” overseas, 
we cooperated with various relief appeals; twice with UNRRA clothing appeals, 
with the Victory Clothing collection, Togs in a Towel, Philippine Relief, and most 
notable, the Christmas Package Project. We sent in all through these channels 
over $100,000 worth of material. However, in 1946, as our missionaries have 
returned to war-torn countries and postal regulations have permitted, we have 
been able to ship “things” directly to seven countries. 


Cash supplies during the quadrennium are as follows: 


NGA 3 AAGatae eee ee ee 4 eae nh Oi ne $128,511.41 
TORTS teen, CONE has 2 DN SY ates a Reoe ee: 206,596.33 
TOY eT TS A WA Sa, el eek Tg SPs a mercer Da 237,999.41 
TYG gone AE Ok ch ue SOI AST Nees RO Meche ear 335,352.12 
$908,459.27 


The total Supply Work, including cash supplies and other supplies, for the 
quadrennium is $2,275,000. 


PERSONNEL 


During the first quadrennium a pattern was made for the work of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel. Qualifications and standards were set for candidates. Informa- 
tion was made available through the secretaries of Missionary Personnel. The 
need of doctors, nurses, technicians, evangelists, teachers, rural and social workers 
were presented as a unit. 
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The second quadrennium has shown steady progress along the line of securing 
candidates. The number of missionaries had dwindled at least 33-1/3 per cent since 
1915. Now we begin to see a marked advance. 


Although reports cannot be given accurately at this time, we are glad to be able 
to state an advance: 


106 Deaconesses 

64 Home Missionaries 
128 Foreign Missionaries 
25 Special-Term recruits 


There were 125 new recruits in the first quadrennium and 198 were accepted 
during this second quadrennium. 


During the past two years jurisdiction secretaries were elected. In their first 
meeting at Kansas City early in 1947, these consecrated workers “faced the task.” 
A complete line from the local church through the Division had been established. 
We trust it may become most effective. However, organization is not the secret; we 
are working toward a plan whereby a vision of the work and the challenge of true 
service may be presented to the youth of today. 


India is only 2 per cent Christian, China 1 per cent, Mexico 4% of 1 per cent, 
Americans more than 50 per cent unchurched. With this picture we stagger when 
we study our trends. Recent figures have been published, showing a 111 per cent 
increase in our national income, and only an 11 per cent increase in church 
contributions. 


General MacArthur has requested that 1,000 Protestant missionaries be sent to 
Japan. We are lagging, but we are urgently asking help in finding 40 well-trained 
missionaries in educational lines to volunteer for service this summer for strategic 
service in Japan. Every country is calling for specially trained Christian leaders. 
Surely the youth of today, who have witnessed the destruction in the world at large, 
will be challenged by the call to build. 


We are depending on heart and mind of yours to meet the unparalleled and 
unprecedented needs of this day. We are depending on the women of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and the selected women who have been commissioned 
to help in the work of securing recruits and to do our full duty of sharing informa- 
tion. The great task of sharing the Christian message has been “committed to us.” 
Christ’s love only can heal this broken world. May we pray and seek to find these 
messengers of good will and peace! 


WORLD FEDERATION OF METHODIST WOMEN 


The Woman’s Division of Christian Service is an affiliated unit of the World 
Federation of Methodist Women and makes a contribution to the support of the 
work. The Division’s By-laws provide that the Vice-President of the Division 
shall be chairman of the Standing Committee of the World Federation of Meth- 
odist Women. The purpose of the committee is “to keep in touch with the officers 
of the World Federation of Methodist Women and with the other units affiliated 
through the Federation; it shall keep the other units informed of the work of 
the Woman’s Division, and keep the Division in touch with the work of Methodist 
women in other lands. Under general direction of the Federation it shall collect 
and compile historical data of its own constituency’s valuable contributions to the 
expansion of the enterprise on the part of Methodist women.” 
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. Toward this end the Committee has assigned to each member a unit of the 
Federation for special study and to make some personal contact if possible. Great 
enthusiasm has been shown over this project. 


Closer relations with other units have been created by visits which have been 
made by some of our members to other groups. Likewise, the visits of Christian 
leaders from other lands to the United States and their itineraries across the 
country have been the means of acquainting our women with the units abroad. 


The presentation of the World Federation of Methodist Women at the Assembly 
was the big event of the quadrennium. Distinguished speakers from the units in 
Korea and India and messages from many other foreign units were heard. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman’s Division, messages have been sent 
to the various units. Also, literature published by the Division has gone to 
the units. 


Through the Vice-Presidents of the Jurisdictions, presentations have been made 
of the work of the World Federation in meetings of the jurisdiction. 


The committee. reaffirmed its hope that the Christian women of the world may 
sponsor a Congress of United Christian Women. To this end, we expressed our 
willingness to cooperate with agencies such as the United Council of Church Women, 
the Foreign Missions Conference and the International Missionary Council, in 
plans for such a congress. 


In the meantime, the committee looks forward to the next regular meeting of 
the World Federation of Methodist Women in Boston at the session of the General 
Conference as a time when leaders of all countries come together to renew and 
strengthen the bonds of Christian Fellowship. All of this is leading to a deeper 
understanding of one world and one Father as we recognize ourselves as one sister- 
hood of service everywhere. 


‘SPIRITUAL LIFE 


As we review some of the activities of the past quadrennium we realize, to 
some extent, the contribution which the Spiritual Life program has made to the 
lives of many of the women of our church. 


This has been especially true during the past two years when the Crusade for 
Christ emphasis has been in the field of Evangelism and Stewardship, both of 
which, in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, have been the special responsi- 
bility of the Spiritual Life secretary and her committee. 


The realization of the stewardship and Evangelism goals has been made 
possible, in part, because of the loyal cooperation of the women who have worked 
so faithfully at the tasks which were committed to their hands. 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution in the year of Evangelism was the part 
the women had in the Friendly Community Study as they visited in their com- 
munities in the interest of their local churches. 


Many of the hundreds of Stewardship study classes that have been conducted 
in the local churches this year were sponsored by the Study and Action Committee 
of the Woman’s Society and were taught by members of the society, who in juris- 
diction and conference schools had received special training to do this important 
work. In rendering this service these women have caught a new vision of the true 
meaning of stewardship and they have helped scores of other women to become 
better stewards of their time and ability and their possessions. 


/ 
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One of the helpful features of the Crusade program, has been its unifying influ- 
ence in the church. The close cooperation with the Board of Evangelism and the 
Stewardship Committee of the Board of Lay Activities has not only magnified the 
work of the Woman’s Society but has made it possible for the women in the local 
societies to work more closely with the Crusade Committee in their churches. 

Because of the intensive cultivation program in both Evangelism and Steward- 
ship, the reports of the Spiritual Life secretaries show a marked increase and 
interest in all our work—in fact throughout the entire quadrennium there has been 
a steady growth in every phase of the Spiritual Life Cultivation program. 

In the realm of personal religious growth more women each day are observing 
a regular quiet time for prayer, Bible study, and other devotional reading. 

Special attention has been given to the value and need for family worship in the 
home, and we trust this will become one of the major objectives in the church during 
the next quadrennium. 

The quarterly reports show that the worship services in the societies are becom- 
ing more worshipful and helpful. The number of women enrolling in “The Fellowship 
of Intercession” in their own local churches is increasing, and hundreds of Methodist 
women are members of “The Call to Prayer” vigil sponsored by the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for a Christian World, and each day are praying definitely for world peace. 

Many Christian people are coming to a new appreciation of the value of small 
prayer groups and many such groups of women are meeting regularly for prayer, 
Bible study, and spiritual conversation. 

One cannot overestimate the value of these prayer. groups when one realizes 
that The Methodist Church was the outgrowth of the Holy Club at Oxford; that the 
world missionary enterprise was born in the famous Hay Stack prayer meeting; 
and that every spiritual awakening that has come in the Church has had its begin- 
ning in small prayer groups whose members had a deep concern for spiritual things. 

Another of the important phases of the Spiritual Life program has been the 
observance of Quiet Days and Day-Apart meetings in local churches, and the 
holding of Retreats and Time-Apart periods in jurisdiction, conference, and district 
meetings. A number of the jurisdictions and conferences plan definitely for an 
annual retreat sometime during the year, and are realizing the spiritual values 
that come not only to the individual but also to the group as together they take 
time for the spiritual preparation that is needed for their several tasks. 

One of the needs in The Methodist Church is for quiet places where groups 
of Christians, both laymen and women as well as young people, may go apart for 
times of spiritual refreshment. Retreat houses of other Protestant denominations 
are scattered across the land—often lovely homes that have been given by interested 
individuals for this purpose. We could wish that in each of our conferences there 
might be secured comfortable, quiet houses where groups of Christians might have 
a suitable place for conferences and retreats when they so desired. 

During the quadrennium thousands of pieces of Spiritual Life Literature have 
been distributed. The “know Your Bible” leaflet was used by vast numbers of 
servicemen all around the world. This leaflet has had the largest circulation of any 
special leaflet printed by the Woman’s Division. 

The Prayer Calendar has been enthusiastically received and many words of 
appreciation have been heard regarding it. 

The Bible Study textbook for 1948, Great Prayers of the Bible, by Laymon 
has already had a second printing and the number of Bible study classes is on the 
increase. 
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The Spiritual Life secretaries have worked most diligently for the observance of 
the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial in every local church society, and to have 
many societies observe the “Quiet Day” and also present in an interesting manner 
the home and foreign projects which benefit each year by the sacrificial offering. 

During the quadrennium we have not been unmindful of certain groups in which 
we have a special interest. A message of some kind has gone from the chairman of 
the Spiritual Life committee each quarter to each of our retired workers, and 
letters have gone on special occasions, such as Easter and graduation time, to 
students and those in charge of our schools and other institutions. It has been our 
pleasure to send Spiritual Life literature to many of our foreign missionaries as 
they have returned to their fields of service. It is the earnest desire of your com- 
mittee to make available our Spiritual Life materials to any group in the Woman's 
Division that feels a need for it. 

At the annual meeting of the Division Spiritual Life Committee in December, 
1947, the work of the quadrennium was reviewed and earnest thought given to a 
study of how the Spiritual Life Cultivation program can be enriched and made 
more meaningful in the lives of the women of the church. Your committee is very 
conscious of the great need for a deeper consecration to this task of world redemption 
and also that the time is now. However, we do have a feeling of gratitude as we 
have reviewed briefly some of the work of this committee, and listed some of the 
tangible results that have been attained during the past years. 

We find some comfort also in the fact that all spiritual values cannot be 
tabulated. We trust that the efforts your committee has made to promote the 
work have been used by God’s spirit in helping to deepen and quicken the spiritual 
lives of many of the women in our church. 


“Fomorrow Is HERE” 


In one of the prophetic books of our day, Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette speaks 
of the Whitby Conference of the International Missionary Council in these words: 

“TOMORROW IS HERE. We are in the midst of a new age. For years we 
have been saying that. we are living in the twilight of a dying world and that the 
new world is about to be born. We have been hearing descriptions of what that 
new world is to be... . That tomorow has come. The new age has dawned. We 
may not like this new age. It has in it much of uncertainty and even of terror. 
These are among its outstanding features. Yet all of us who are now living must face 
this tomorrow. We cannot escape it.... 

“As Christians, in a very special sense we affirm that tomorrow is here. We 
pray, as our oe taught us: ‘Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven.’ We look for the coming of God’s kingdom. By that we mean, as the 
most familiar petition of our faith has implied, a human society, a social order, in 
which God is unquestionably king, in which his will is fully done, in which men 
are perfect as their Father in heaven is perfect. Even the most casual glance at 
our world reveals the tragic fact that God’s will is not fully done. The mass of 
mankind is still in rebellion against its rightful ruler. Yet even in the days of His 
flesh our Lord declared that the kingdom of God was in the midst of men and that 
it was possible even then for men to enter it, as by a new birth. God’s kingdom is 
a present reality. Yet it is clear that it is not fully come and that it is also a 
future hope. In this sense Christians affirm that God’s kingdom, for the full 
realization of which all creation groans and is in travail, has already begun. It is 
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by no means consummated or completed. Yet it is already in the making. Even 
now the tomorrow for which the Christian longs is in part here.” To this hope and 
to this task the Woman’s Division of Christian Service commits itself in the new 
quadrennium: Tomorrow Is Here. 

Mrs. J. D. Braaa, President 


Mrs. Frep A. Lams, Recording Secretary 
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Joint Division oF EDUCATION AND CULTIVATION 


ADMINISTRATION 


Since the several departments make their own summary statements in this 
report, these words are confined to an introduction. 


At the point where the union of the new church might well have had its most 
serious complications, in the Joint Division of Education and Cultivation of the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, it has made fair progress. The condi- 
tions that, have made for some problems were in the very composition of this new 
organization. 


In a manner unique, it represented the old in the three former churches. It 
was older than any organized Methodist Church in its basic functions of education 
and cultivation. When the founder of Methodism-to-be launched his earliest move- 
ment he was fully persuaded as to the imperative needs of education and cultivation 
and acted accordingly. To make personal contacts his travels on horseback would 
have girdled the earth several times. To use to the fullest the printed page, he 
translated from every source he could where he thought help might be had and 
wrote copiously himself. So, personal contact and the printed page were as vig- 
orously used by Mr. Wesley as perhaps anyone else in history. The Joint Division 
is in that tradition for its central function. 


It is old then, as just indicated, in its methods and its functioning. For nearly 
90% of our budget today it still uses the personal contact and printed page as 
means of education and cultivation. Indeed, the very organization for the Gen- 
eral Section of this Division is to that end. We have the Field and Student Depart- 
ments and the Speakers Bureau for the personal contacts. We have the Editorial 
and News Service Departments along with the Audio Visual Aid Department for 
the printed page approach. 

These several departments represent the historical developments of our three 
former churches. Through the years, they gradually became the channels in one 
or another of these former churches for the education and cultivation process and 
they were simply brought over into the new church. We are, then, in very important 
respects quite old. 

At the same time, this Division has in it more of the new, perhaps, than any 
other major agency in the new church. The blending of these several departments 
into one division; the bringing together of their top personnel, where old pro- 
cedures were surrendered and new ones taken in; the gearing of these several 
departments so that they would have a minimum of friction and a maximum of 
efficiency; the correlation of the two Sections in the Division so the general and 
women’s divisions would most profit thereby; the relating of the missionary enter- 
prise to our own Board of Education and our other central agencies; the harmo- 
nizing of the total work into an interdenominational pattern, and all of it in a life- 
and-death race with secularism for the mind, the interest and the resources of our 
people. These were, and still are to some extent, major problems of the Joint 
Division. The old and the new greatly mingle in this Division. 

Had none of the above problems confronted us there would have been the task 
of keeping the story of origins for scores of mission fields at home and abroad alive 
and vital in the mind and heart of the church; there would have been demand, as 
it were, to select the golden thread from the ever-growing, unending story as it 
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poured from these many fields and pass it on to our millions of members through 
more than twenty thousand charges, and do this in a period of the greatest upheavel 
in human history, while trying to stem the growing avalanche of secularism already 
mentioned. 

To claim full.success in all these matters would be to exaggerate seriously. 
But to admit of no progress would be equally apart from the truth. We are well 
on the way. Moreover, we have wrought on a relatively pronounced economic 
basis. ‘The monies raised on behalf of the missionary enterprises in the Crusade 
for Christ were assessed for their own promotional costs. The Council of Secre- 
taries has had its separate budget for promotion. The administrative divisions of 
our Board have carried along certain promotional items. But the Joint Division, 
General Section, itself has operated on an over-all increase of less than 15% since 
1942. In the meantime aggregate increases and administrative costs have both 
mounted by around 70%. 


This Division, then, looks toward a new quadrennium with confidence. In the 
passing of time there are good reasons for believing the varied correlating processes 
will move with some dispatch; our personnel relations are in a state of growing 
understanding and mutual good will; we have a clearer grasp of the magnitude of 
the promotional task that confronts us; our awareness of the grave competition 
from secularism is acute; what to do by way of new methods for coping with this 
situation is clear and we propose to employ them to the utmost. 

We have faith in each other, faith in our church, faith in our cause and above 
all, faith in the One who leads us ever onward. 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


While the churches are trying to cultivate their constituencies through visual 
education, the radio and all other modern channels, it remains true that all edu- 
cation of a basic and lasting nature is based on reading, and therefore the major 
cultivation agency is now and has always been the publication and dissemination 
of literature. Other methods are useful, indeed indispensable, in making a quick 
emotional appeal, but basically the sound educational process relied upon by every 
educational institution in the world, depends upon reading. This fundamental 
fact indicates the importance which we attach to the production and distribution 
of missionary literature. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


In our editorial policy we have been guided by two considerations: First, the 
presentation of facts about our mission fields rather than appeals and “preach- 
ments,” in the belief that permanent and substantial support will come only from 
an informed constituency; hence we have specialized on descriptive field literature 
with a minimum of material of other types. Second, we have endeavored to intrigue 
the eye by the use of color and illustrations, hopmg to induce people to read our 
literature because of its attractiveness. This, of course, is the device employed 
by all the great modern publicists. 

The task of producing adequate missionary literature has been extremely dif- 
ficult since the Unification of Methodism. To the usual handicaps of a small budget 
and inadequate staff were added several special burdens. In 1941 all our litera- 
ture became out of date because of Unification and an entirely new body had to 
be developed de novo. Then came the war, which rendered information uncertain 
and frequently outmoded our literature almost as soon as it was printed. This 
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was followed by a tremendous increase in printing prices which, because we had 
no budget increase, virtually cut our funds in half. At the same time the demand 
for our literature (which, it should be emphasized, is sent out only on written 
request and never otherwise) made large quantity production essential. In the 
face of .all these and other difficulties the editorial department has nevertheless 
produced the largest and most nearly complete line of literature, from the stand- 
point of covering all the fields, that we have ever had. 


During the quadrennium the editorial department has produced around forty 
factual booklets and folders about the home and foreign mission fields and about 
thirty pieces of a human interest or instructional nature. Many of these were 
reprinted several times in editions of one hundred thousand copies and the total 
circulation ran to many millions. 


Tue Strupy Book 


For a quarter of a century Methodists have produced their own annual mission 
study book. At the same time they have been among the most loyal supporters 
and largest users of the interdenominational study books of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. We have carefully avoided conflict or competition with the inter- 
denominational books and have always used different subjects. Our own book has 
been published for a more popular constituency and confined entirely to Methodist 
work. It has been used in an attempt to build up for the whole congregation a 
mission study program comparable to that which has been so successfully developed 
in the women’s groups. In hundreds of churches this church school of missions is 
functioning well, and we are placing books in thousands of Methodist homes. 


This is unique among all the cultivation devices of American Protestantism. 
No other denomination has anything like it. In two particulars it is outstanding: 
the book consistently receives the largest circulation of any similar volume, and it 
has always been wholly self-supporting. The sales have never been less than one 
hundred thousand copies, and in some cases the circulation has run to a quarter 
of a million. This record is not equaled in ‘the history of book publishing in this 
country. 


The study books published during this quadrennium and the number of copies 
sold follow: 


Curist Arter Cuaos, by Bishop Arthur J. Moore... ceeeeeeteeeee eee 139,985 
Curist AND Our Country, by Bishop Arthur J. Moore... ees 107,067 
THe Kine Art or Usine, by Dri Ralph §: Sockmant...02 199,350 
TEN (nOUsSAND) Y RARS ,byaDr. Richard )C- Bakers... kee ee 150,000 


(The figures for Ten THousanp Ynars represent the first two editions only and 
not the total sales, which are continuing.) 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


Wortp OvTLooK, our general missionary magazine, was thirty years old when 
it came into the unified missionary organization, and it had already pioneered in the 
use of, pictures and color. Its eight-page pictorial supplement dates from 1930 
and its special cover in full color was added in 1932. These features were unique 
amrong church publications then and they remain unique now. During the present 
quadrennium we have still further improved the periodical by increasing the number 
of pages, enlarging the page size, changing the format, and running color throughout 
the body of the magazine as well as on the cover. From the typographical stand- 
point this gives us a journal without a peer in its field. 
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Wortp OvutLoox is the main agency of general missionary cultivation in the 
church. Month after month, year after year, it carries its missionary message in 
story and picture into one hundred and fifty thousand Methodist homes. It has 
sent its own correspondents and photographers all over America and into many 
other countries during the quadrennium. The magazine has made some outstanding 
contributions to the general missionary culture in addition to and as by-products 
of its own publication and circulation. Its correspondent wrote the current mission 
study book on the beginnings of Methodism in China, “Ten Thousand Years,” and 
the outstanding book on religion in the Orient during the war, “Darkness of the 
Sun.” He also made the most extensive series of photographs of the destruction of 
church property in Japan, many of which were published in a special brochure by 
the magazine. Several Wortp Ourtoox articles have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form to meet the demand for extra copies, and these have had a circulation running 
into the hundreds of thousands. 


Wor.p Ovurtoox has always been self-supporting and it maintains a cash reserve 
fund of $100,000, which is invested in U. S. government bonds. The postwar 
inflation has added more than $30,000 to its annual cost, however, and this has 
placed a heavy strain upon its budget. Only a slight increase in its subscription 
price has been made during the past forty years, and since there seems to be little 
prospect that printing costs will decline it is probable that an increase will be 
necessary, and this has been authorized by the Joint Division of Education and 
Cultivation. 


THE FIELD DEPARTMENT 


The primary task of this department is to make up the missionary mind of the 
Church and keep it up-to-date. The question of the missionary interest and co- 
operation of the preacher is frequently raised. Certain it is that pastoral leadership 
is vital to any effective plan of missionary promotion and support. Note what 
this department does for preachers. 

1. Perhaps the Field Department does its best work cultivating the minds and 
hearts of our ministers through the five outstanding summer conferences for leaders. 
In the South Central Jurisdiction, at Mt. Sequoyah, Ark., each July nearly all the 
Conference and District Missionary Secretaries gather for a period of intensive 
cultivation. During these days the group works morning, afternoon and evening, 
putting in fifteen to eighteen hours of concentrated review of missionary facts 
and needs. 

At Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., the North Central leadership school is held. 
This is interdenominational, but more than 300 leaders attend each July. Our 
Methodist group ranges above 80, most of them ministers. Several Conferences 
have found this conference so helpful that they have inaugurated plans for a 
limited number of ministers from their Annual Conference to attend each summer. 

At Lake Junaluska, in North Carolina, the Southeastern Jurisdiction has a strong 
program the entire summer. The School of Missions is outstanding and the Mission- 
ary Secretaries usually come near the same time and have their separate as well as 
important joint meetings. The influence of this summer gathering is felt throughout 
the Jurisdiction all through the year. 

At Lake Geneva, Wis., the North Central Jurisdiction has the possibilities of 
one of tht grandest missionary conferences anywhere in the land. This conference 
is not only interdenominational but also in co-operation with the United Christian 
Adult Movement. The strong programs for the past few years have left indelible 
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impressions. The quickening influence of this gathering registers in nearly every 
Conference throughout the Jurisdiction. 


At last a conference has been held in the Western Jurisdiction at Asilomar, 
Calif. This too is interdenominational, but this adds to its merit. Last summer 
356 leaders spent nearly a full week together in a very:rewarding summer conference 
program. The outlook is excellent for an even better conference this coming 
summer. 


Our one problem remains concerning the Central Jurisdiction. To date we have 
not been able to set up a satisfactory summer program. It is the conviction of this 
office that some sort of a Missionary Conference for the entire Jurisdiction is greatly 
needed and should be made possible at an early date. 


2. There are other ways in which this department assists pastors. One is through 
furnishing “tops” leaders and missionaries for more than a dozen Pastors’ Schools 
each summer. Also many Annual Conferences have special summer gatherings for 
which we furnish speakers, executives, and missionaries. We also have in mind the 
ministers-to-be, those in the ten Theological Schools which we visit each year with 
a strong program. College students are also in our thought and some choice mis- 
sionary leaders visited more than thirty-five colleges this past year. The Summer 
Conferences for youth are also favorably regarded. Missionaries and Nationals are 
placed each summer in more than 300 Summer Institutes, reaching each year many 
thousands of young people. Life decisions for full-time Christian service reached 
a new high in these Institutes this past season. Much of the above is made possible 
through the Speakers Bureau and its invaluable service. 


3. We have an unusual asset in the volume put out by the Board of Ministerial 
Training, the Annual Evanston lectures called “Christian World Mission.” Here are 
275 pages of the richest and latest information about the missionary needs of the 
world. The several chapters are written by outstanding leaders in this country 
and around the world. This book is on the desk of every preacher in Methodism. 
Several Conferences have followed the “Seminar Plan” and given the contents of 
this book thoughtful study and review. This has proved stimulating and inspiring 
to many preachers. 

4. The annual issue of Christian World Facts, a small but invaluable missionary 
pamphlet comes from the press each September. This Department has always dis- 
tributed a goodly number of copies of this valuable pamphlet. This year, and last 
year, we have placed more than 20,000 of this pamphlet in the hands of as many 
ministers. Usually an Annual Conference Board of Missions purchases copies for 
their ministers at 10c each and this office cares for the mailing. 

5. Two types of more intensive training are also available for ministers. First is 
the Workshop or Practicum. These are usually one or, better still, two days, 
devoted to an intensive study of missionary motives, methods, and the building of 
local church programs. These workshops have grown in importance throughout 
the quadrennium. The second type is the Seminar meeting where a limited corpus 
of important material is taken, assignments are made a month in advance, and the 
two days of review and discussion uniformly prove stimulating and’ productive of 
enlightened interest and increased devotion to the total missionary task. It is the 
one supreme place to “make up the missionary mind” with important facts and 
vital interpretations. 

Reautar Work 


District Missionary Institutes on a regular one-day pattern were held on about 
half the districts of the church, In a fourth of the districts, sub-standard combina- 
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tion institutes were held with district conferences, or other groups participating. 
These institutes reached about three-quarters of the districts in the church and gave 
marked impetus to the development of missionary vision and information, to the 
exchange of practical methods, and the distribution and interpretation of our 
literature. 


Here is a vast potential for imparting the missionary vision to the entire church. 
It has come by no means to its maximum. We still need the more enthusiastic 
backing of Conference Boards of Missions, and far more definite promotion by the 
District Superintendents. 


On one district the institutes were held during the day reaching 1,500 leaders in 
that conference. Each evening special youth rallies were also held and another 1,200 
young people were given the missionary vision. All through the year echoes of those 
meetings were heard in many of the churches. That conference increased its World 
Service by $8,000 this past year. 

Another conference held sub-district institutes simultaneously on each of the 
four districts. They reached more than three thousand leaders in one week of effort. 
And that conference advanced its World Service giving by $12,000. 

Another Conference planned these sub-district institutes as coaching conferences 
for pastors and skilled leaders to visit every church in the Conference. The plan 
worked well, and the conference doubled its giving to World Service and conference 
benevolences. We hope some year to be able to report an institute on every district 
in Methodism. 


The missionary cultivation is paying dividends both in making the church aware 
of the missionary program and in developing a better spirit toward missionary giving. 
One superintendent reports that he has this year had no trouble with the missionary 
askings. The churches say that if that is World Service they will take it all. We 
ought to do more, but they are mot always that generous with other matters on the 
superintendent’s program. 


Wor.p SERVICE 


Under a special plan much of the secretary’s time was given this past year to 
making a survey of present World Service giving. An instrument or questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to every minister. The Bishops were consulted, and together 
with the cultivators of World Service, appointed by the Council of Secretaries, 
planned the survey in each annual conference. The heavier part of this work fell 
upon the district superintendents. They had to send out the blanks, get them re- 
turned and supervise the survey. Be it said to their credit that they did a grand 
job and their co-operation was inspiring. As a result of this careful preparation of 
the plan and its definite promotion, the actual results show the survey was com- 
pleted on 369 districts—at least 70%. Responses came from 88% of the regular 
preachers. On the basis of these returns, the World Service office, with experienced 
assistants, checked these questionnaires, tabulated the returns and produced 1,154 
charts and 1,972 summary sheets for district supermtendents. In addition, 156 color 
charts were prepared for the Bishops, at their request. In order to keep this work 
advancing it was necessary to have frequent bulletins reporting progress. Some ten 
of them were prepared and sent to the Bishops, District Superintendents, Secretaries 
and Cultivators, and others. The original blank, the summary and charts were all 
returned to the district superintendents. 

We all knew that the survey itself was one thing, but that the study of the survey 
and its interpretation and the working out of follow-up steps was quite another. 
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The survey was a distinct success. It disclosed a condition which was long suspected 
but is now known on a factual basis. 


Here is an over-all picture of five Jurisdictions: 


Per Camta %o of mem- PerCapita % members Of those giving 


giving to bers giving giving to givingto Y% who give to 
Jurisdiction Current Ex. regularly WS & ACB WS & “ACB WS & ACB 
Northeastern ..0.0...0...2)..... 15) 595} 73% 1.95 AT8% 54% 
Southeastermts:. alse 14.00 77% 1.63 734% 94% 
North Central) 52.3 14.00 63% 1.81 A18% 65% 
South @entra lie ese 16.20 63% 1.49 466% 777% 
Westerns cate Sian eben 19.85 58% 2.37 404% 68% 
INVGLApiS = tate ah een ren 15.92 669% 1.85 50% 716% 


What Method was used: 


Every Member 


Jurisdiction Mal Pub.Collec. Canvass Church Schl. WSCS 
Northeastern ..... La ee EA 429 2,950 2,265 810 39 
Soutneastert eet. ee 214 3,195 2,000 796 Kiet 
Northy@entralecn ee 355 2,660 1,445 707 25 
Souths Centrale wise seek 244 1,250 873 544 12 
IWIGSEOII eee aon reat see ee 104 480 270 95 7 

sRobals sissies Awe 1,346 10,063 6,853 2,952 83 


These figures tell us where we are in benevolence giving! They show (1) That 
only two thirds of our members support the current expenses regularly. (2) That 
only 50% give to World Service and conference benevolences. (3) In other words, 
out of the 8,430,000 Methodists, we have over two million who fail to support the 
church, and four million who do not give regularly to World Service and Conference 
causes. (4) The missionary per capita giving of $1.85 means only a half cent a day 
for the wider work of the church! (5) It also shows that out of those who do 
support the church more than a quarter of them, 28%, fail to give regularly to 
missions and benevolences! (6) These studies also make clear that of those who 
give to WS and ACB, 51% give less than $2.50 per year; that 35% give between 
$2.51 and $10 and that 15% give more than $10 a year. (7) This means that 
World Service needs to be lifted into a new importance. It is the basic benevolence 
of the church. (8) This calls for an aggressive program on every district to com- 
plete the survey, discover the facts, and appeal to every non-giver to benevolences 
to make a gift and a pledge. These findings should be reviewed in every official 
board in the church. 


We all know the survey is only the beginning of any complete study of World 
Service giving in our church. It is merely the first step. The value of this survey 
will come out of the use we make of it, the follow-up that is planned, and the value 
which the district superintendents give to it on their Districts. 

In order to set forward this complete program, a series of report meetings was 
set up and promoted in more than 250 districts across the church. These meetings 
centered around first, the report, the actual figures on the district; second, the 
acute need of the world and my personal reply to it; and third, the way to develop 
an Every Member Canvass that will definitely enlist the present non-givers to 
missions and benevolences. In these 250 meetings, some thirty special speakers were 
selected and they gave helpful service. Your secretary set up the procedure in eight 
annual conferences and has spoken on the subject before 15 district and conference 
gatherings. 
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PicTuRE oF THE MiIssIONARY AND BENEVOLENCE GIVING 
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This. chart pictures for us the third who do not support the current expenses. It also 
shows the 50% of half who fail to include something for the missionary work. 

It shows a vast potential of unharnessed power: These are the present non-givers. 
They constitute our great danger and our great hope. Most of these can be enlisted and 
made participating members of the church! 

Chart III reveals that of those who give and support the current expenses of the 
church, about 30% fail to add something for its missionary work. This 30% represent a 
further cultivation task within the local church. 


World Service giving received special emphasis at many of the spring annual 
conferences, and this same emphasis is being continued with the fall conferences 
this year. 

The whole point of this effort was an attempt to find out how local churches 
secure their missionary and benevolent monies, and to discover the vast potential 
represented in the amazingly large number of non-givers to missions and benevolences. 

The exhortation of your secretary is that this matter be pressed by all the 
leaders of the church. The survey has been made, and its findings are impressive. 
But it is still a long way to correcting the weaknesses which it reveals. New 
approaches will need to be found to challenge successfully the present non-givers and 
enlist their interest and their participation. A little progress can be made each year, 
but to fail to continue to push this matter is to rob ourselves of the solid benefits 
which this survey was intended to bring to the church. Some gain can be made 
in a local church each year. Therefore a major emphasis on World Service and 
the enlistment of the large numbers of non-givers is an imperative for the days ahead. 

However, there are encouraging signs to report. Some churches are taking this 
matter seriously and have through the past few years wrought amazing transforma- 
tions. 
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SomE REsuLts 


1. One church had 8 givers to World Service, etc., and they gave $80.00. Now 
that church has 80 givers to World Service, etc., and it gives almost $800. One 
pastor did this in three years of leadership! 


2. Another church had 100 givers to World Service, etc., and they give $1,000. 
Now that church has 250 givers to Missions and Benevolences and they give $3,000. 
This church now has 100 who give the same to Missions as to Current Expenses. 
This church has raised its per capita giving to World Service to $3.00 per member. 
This church has enlisted only 63% of its membership into giving for World Service. 


3. One fine Methodist Church had 60 families giving to Missions, ete. Now that 
same church has 275 contributors to Missions, etc. One year the minister said from 
the pulpit that anyone neglecting to use the other side of the duplex envelope was 
casting his vote against what he personally and the church corporately stood for! 
Needless to say he got many new votes. This is the result of three years of effort. 


4. This strong Methodist Church three years ago had 96 contributors to Mis- 
sions, etc. Now it has 286 as a result of careful, effective and persistent cultivation. 
through four years. 


5. One church was giving 50c per capita to Missions, ete., and now it has raised 
it to $8.00 per capita. This is one of the smaller churches, but they show it can ° 
be done! 


6. One church, newly organized and not yet in its own building, at the first 
Every Member Canvass gave $8.07 per capita to World Service and Conference’ 
Benevolences, whereas the per capita giving of that district was only $2.09 for 
World Service, etc. 

Each of the above churches shows a remarkable increase in participation. This is 
our basic aim and drive in this benevolence survey and its follow-up. The following 
instances show commendable gains, but they are expressed in other forms. 

7. One church advanced its Missionary giving from $688 last year to $1,100 
this year, a gain of $412, or an advance of 60%. Another church gave last year 
$1,260; this year they gave $2,000, a gain of $740, or 60%. A third church gave last 
year $2,430; this year they gave $3,000, a gain of $570, or 25%. (These three 
churches are all from one district.) 

8. One strong conference, with 275 churches, reveals, when the situation is care- 
fully studied, that their per capita giving to Current Expenses is $14.85 with only 
40% of the membership of the churches participating. It also shows that their 
giving to General Benevolences was $2.04 per capita with only 42% of the members 
participating. It also reveals that of those giving regularly to the current expenses, 
only 82% included a gift to missions and benevolences. What an amazing potential 
there is in our churches! 

9. In one annual conference, there is one district where every church in that 
district has accepted and will pay an advance of 10% on its general benevolences. 
That is inspiring. ; 

Enough has been disclosed to indicate that the survey reveals a situation which 
cannot be tolerated. It is imperative that we marshal all the resources of the 
church to vitalize and to enlist this host of non-participating members in the larger 
work of the Kingdom. The redemption of the world is so important and the 
opportunities are so challenging, that the contribution, the interest, and the concern 
of every active member of the church is needed. Our church cannot do the work 
in the world today, which the Lord God expects, without the conscious backing and 
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support of every member. Let no one suggest that we have reached our maximum 
in giving. The plain truth is that we have not. Reliable figures disclose that the 
American people give 1% of their income to religious purposes. Just suppose, just 
imagine what might happen if our people could be persuaded to make it 2%! It 
would enable us to send out a thousand missionaries, to open long closed churches 
here and elsewhere, and to train the leaders for places where the work sags now for 
want of adequate leadership. “Say unto the people that they gg forward!” 


One of the most effective ways to correct this deplorable situation is to make a 
major of the Every Member Canvass. We must magnify this method of securing 
our funds. It was astonishing to discover how few of our churches actually try to 
secure a pledge from every member. Only a few churches do it. This should be 
corrected, and at once. 


As aids in this matter we have prepared a folder on “Why the Every Member 
Canvass,” giving a number of reasons “Why” such a canvass is necessary. There 
has been prepared a special folder on “The World’s Need and My Reply.” Free 
pledge cards are offered to those who want them. The story of the Fort Wayne 
District has been printed and is available for distribution. This is the district 
which was taken as a sample of what might be done in World Service giving. That 
district has advanced because of this survey and the superintendents reports, at the 
last conference, a total of $42,651 given on apportionment. The increase on the 
apportionment giving was $3,362. Now if this district, which already had shown 
a fine advance, shows such a marked gain through this study, what may we expect 
of other districts? 


In addition a special film strip, “More for Your Money,” is available without 
charge to all superintendents who will put it to work on their districts. This gives 
detailed instruction and motivation for the canvassers just before they go out to 
make their calls. It is for officials and workers and not particularly for the general 
public. This film strip in black and white, with showing time of twenty minutes, is 
excellent. Along with it should be mentioned “The Story of Two Dollars.” This 
is also in black and white and is good for basic motivation. It can be used with 
either leaders or the general public. The new film, “The United Church Canvass 
in Your Town,” is also available and will definitely set forward the idea of every 
individual taking a share in the larger work of Christ’s Kingdom. 


d 


Unirep CHurcH CANVASS 


The United Church Canvass is a new development in churchmanship. It was 
born out of the war and a desire on the part of prominent church leaders not to 
have the financial campaigns of the churches within any community crowded be- 
cause of the multiplicity of national campaigns and patriotic efforts. The move- 
ment has met this need in an eminently satisfactory way. However, it was dis- 
covered that when the churches and synagogues in any given community combined 
their efforts, and put on simultaneously an Every Member Canvass, it left an 
indelible impression upon the total community. It greatly strengthened the religious 
institutions, and more than that it enlisted many more people into the life and 
work of the church. Therefore a National Committee was formed composed of 
those closely related to the Federal Council and Church World Service and the pro- 
motional leaders of the several denominations. 

This United Church Canvass is an advanced step in co-operation and unity. It 
definitely enhances all the religious influences in the community and never fails to 
enlist new interest and new members. Newton, Mass., has been granted the National 
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Award for 1946 as the one community having the most successful United Church 
Canvass. Newton, Mass., had 24 participating churches and secured $32,345 
dollars in new money, enlisted 321 new subscribers and on the Loyalty Sunday 
which opened the effort all the churches had Easter audiences. This community 
had 750 canvassers at work on that one Sunday. It made religion popular and 
added worth to it through the community effort of the United Church Canvass! 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT WORK 


The college campus was the soil out of which the modern missionary enterprise 
grew. In 1808 a group of Williams College students in Massachusetts organized the 
first foreign missionary society in America whose members proposed to plant the 
Christian faith in non-Christian lands. The first foreign mission of American Meth- 
odists resulted in part from the determination of Wesleyan University students in 
Middletown, Connecticut, that Methodism should be planted in China. On college 
campuses today are the missionaries of tomorrow and the ministers and lay members 
who will determine whether the home churches are to be missionary-minded or not. 


With these considerations in mind, the Board of Missions and Church Extension 
maintains a Department of Student Work and charges it with the task of directing 
a program of missionary education among Methodist students. Although this de- 
partment co-operates closely with the Joint Committee on Missionary Personnel, its 
primary responsibility is general missionary education rather than the recruiting 
of missionaries. The two student secretaries of the Board of Missions work with 
the three secretaries of the Board of Education as a unified five-member staff, each 
having certain responsibilities in the program of the Methodist Student Movement 
which seeks to reach some 300,000 Methodist students on more than 400 college 
campuses. This arrangement has proved extremely satisfactory. The Student De- 
partment of the Board of Education has shown a splendid spirit of co-operation and 
has in many ways facilitated the work of the secretaries of the Board of Missions. 


Caxton Doggett, the present Secretary of Student Work (General Section), has 
been in office three years of the quadrennium, having been elected in June, 1945, to 
succeed DeWitt Baldwin, who became the full-time director of the Lisle Fellowship. 


Campus CoMMITTEES AND STUDENT CONFERENCES 


The main responsibility of the Department of Student Work is to conduct a 
program of missionary education through the Methodist Student Movement. This 
responsibility involves speaking engagements, the leading of discussion groups, the 
securing of missionaries and nationals for speaking engagements, the supplying of 
literature, and other services on local campuses, in 35 annual state conferences, in 
five annual regional leadership training conferences, and in one national quadrennial 
conference. The program of the Methodist Student Movement during the past 
quadrennium reached notable heights in the Third National Methodist Student 
Conference held at Urbana, Illinois, during the Christmas holidays 1945-46, in the 
National Convocation of Methodist Youth at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in August, 
1946, and in the North American Student Conference on Christian Frontiers at 
Lawrence, Kansas, during the Christmas holidays of 1947-48. There were between 
1,500 and 2,000 in attendance at each of these national conferences. The theme of the 
National Convocation of Methodist Youth was “Fhe Mission of the Church” and 
the Conference on Christian Frontiers was the quadrennial conference of the 
Student Volunteer Movement which was planned especially for students interested 
in missions. This last conference was interdenominational, but there were probably 
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500 Methodist students in attendance. The Secretary of Student Work served on 
the planning committees and had various program responsibilities in all of these 
national conferences. 


Meruopist Work Camps 


In recent years the educational value of summer work camps has been clearly 
demonstrated and they are now a recognized feature of the summer programs of 
most Protestant churches. There are at present between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 
_ students in U.S. colleges and universities. This unprecedented enrollment means, 
among other things, a tremendous increase in the demand of Christian students for 
summer service opportunities. Certain types of work camps can be extremely 
effective as a method of missionary education. During the past quadrennium the 
Secretary of Student Work, in co-operation with other departments of the Board 
of Missions and the Board of Education, has initiated four summer work camps for 
Methodist students. 


New York City 

A New York City Work Camp for twenty-six Methodist students was launched 
in the summer of 1947 under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. Floyd Shacklock of Drew 
University. This camp was sponsored by the Department of City Work of the 
Division of Home Missions and the New York City Society. Recruiting and pro- 
motion were in the hands of the Secretary of Student Work. The group lived in the 
Riverdale Country School from June 28 to August 4 and worked in New York City 
Methodist churches directing recreation, teaching vacation church school classes, 
and performing various other services. The objectives of the camp were: 


a. To provide leadership in the summer programs of Methodist churches in 
New York City. - 

b. To inform and interest students in the opportunities for full-time Christian 
service in the city mission work of Methodism. 

ec. To lay before The Methodist Church in general and the Methodist Student 
Movement in particular the importance of city mission work. 

The camp was successful from every point of view . 


Los Angeles 
A Los Angeles Work Camp, similar to the. one in New York, has been planned 
and according to the present schedule will be launched in the summer of 1948. 


Towa 

The Secretary of Student Work and the Superintendent of the Department of 
Town and Country Work of the Division of Home Missions have planned a rural 
work camp to be set up in the summer of 1948 at Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa, 
under the direction of Dr. Gene Carter. This project will provide an internship for 
young people interested in the rural church and do much to direct the attention of 
the entire Methodist Student Movement to the importance of the rural ministry. 


Mexico 

With the approval of the staff of the Division of Foreign Missions, the Secretary 
of Student Work is planning a work camp for a group of 15 or 20 college men in 
Mexico during the summer of 1948. Since this project is still in the planning stage 
no detailed description will be attempted here. Such a project comes under the 
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* heading of missionary education rather than direct missionary work; hence it is to 
be under the Joint Division. It is felt that such,a project will have these results: 
(1) it will help influence the campers to become missionaries; (2) the campers will 
become effective proponents of missions on local campuses and at student. conferences 
in the U.S.; (3) the promotion of the project will direct the attention of the Meth- 
odist Student Movement to the mission field; (4) the project will demonstrate the 
Board of Missions’ concern for and interest in college students; and (5) the campers 
will accomplish useful work (sanitation, recreation, church school teaching, literacy, 
etc.) in the locality of the camp and will strengthen Christian fellowship between 
Mexico and the U.S. 


Meruopist StupeNtT FeLLowsHie FunpD 


A special feature of the Methodist Student Movement is the Methodist Student 
Fellowship Fund through which Methodist student groups may send gifts to Chris- 
tian schools and other institutions at home and abroad which are supported by the 
Board of Missions. This fund is divided equally between the Board of Education and 
the Board of Missions. This fund was launched at the beginning of this quadrennium, 
and during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1948, is expected to amount to about 
$10,000. More than 100 student groups are now sending annual gifts to more than 
40 missionary institutions. This widespread and healthy interest in missions holds 
bright promise for the future. 


As an example of what can be accomplished through the fund, special mention 
should be made to a recent gift of $850 from the students of Emory University 
for scholarship assistance for students in Soochow University. 


The Secretary of Student Work assembled and edited the material for a new 
promotional booklet, The Handbook of the Methodist Student Fellowship Fund, 
which was published in October 1947. : 


ForrIGN STuDENTS IN THE U.S. . 


During the past quadrennium an unprecedented development in the educational 
world was the flow of foreign students to the United States. At this writing there 
are over 17,000 students from abroad studying in U.S. schools. In the long range 
view of world peace, the success of the United Nations, and the strengthening of the 
missionary enterprise are all involved in the friendly intermingling of U. S. students 
with large numbers of the future leaders of other nations. The Student Department 
has worked persistently in arousing the Methodist Student Movement to the aware- 
ness of making foreign students feel welcome on our campuses. The Methodist 
Student Movement has been especially concerned about the Methodists—last year 
they numbered about 400—among the foreign students. They have been drawn into 
the student program on local campuses and at state, regional, and national con- 
ferences. 


Pusiic SPEAKING ConTEsT FoR YouTH 


During 1946-47 the Secretary of Student Work in the General Section was given 
the responsibility of directing a public speaking contest sponsored by all of the 
World Service agencies. In the fall of 1946 some 5,000 high school boys and girls 
entered local church contests, delivering speeches on the subject, “The World Service 
of The Methodist Church.” District, conference, and area contests followed. During 
August, 1947, the contest was concluded with six Jurisdictional contests at Kankakee 
Shores, Illinois; Ocean Grove, New Jersey; Mt. Sequoyah, Arkansas; Lake Juna- 
luska, North Carolina; Barview, Oregon; and Clear Lake, Iowa. Forty national 
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prizes were awarded which totaled about $25,000. Prizes included cash and scholar- 
ships, one half of the latter being provided by Methodist colleges. 


The Program Committee of the General Conference Commission on Entertain- 
ment has set aside Saturday evening, May 1, during the 1948 General Conference at 
Boston as a “youth night.” The special program on this occasion will be supplied 
by the six winners of first prize who will deliver their speeches before the official 
delegates and as many young people of the Boston area as can be seated in the 
auditorium. The winners will be introduced by Mr. Edward Mills, President of 
the National Conference of Methodist Youth. 

It is the judgment of the director that the contest accomplished what it was 
intended to accomplish. It was and will continue to be responsible for increased 
knowledge of, interest in, and support of World Service by both youth and adults. 
The cost of the contest was small when one considers the thousands of World Service 
speeches delivered by young people before local church congregations, district 
conferences, annual conferences, and summer institutes, assemblies, and leadership 
training conferences. 


A large volume of requests for the continuation of the contest has been received 
by the director. One annual conference cabinet took official action requesting its 
repetition and one district has already raised its own prize funds for a local phase 
of the contest in case the national contest is not continued. The Council of Secre- 
taries will decide after the General. Conference program whether the contest is 
to be repeated. 

In the following paragraph appear the names of the six jurisdictional first prize 
winners and the titles of the winning addresses. 

Helen Kim, Wahiawa, Oahu, Territory of Hawai, won the Western Jurisdiction Con- 

test, speaking on “The World Service Dollar—Coined Energy.” 
“Jackie” Shelton, Falls Church, Virginia, was the Southeastern Jurisdiction winner. 
She spoke on ““The Atomic Age and Missions.” 

Stanley Hallett, Rapid City, South Dakota, won the North Central Jurisdiction 
Contest with an address on missions and world peace. 

Roy Thomas, Dover, Delaware, Northeastern Jurisdiction winner, spoke on “The 
Spiritual ‘Foundation for World Peace.” 

Kent Frizzell, Wichita, Kansas, spoke on “Christianity or Chaos,” and took first 

prize in the South Central Jurisdiction. 


Lloyd Ferguson, Nashville, Tennessee, won the Central Jurisdiction Contest, speaking 
on “An Investment in Christian Character Through World Service.” 


THE SPEAKERS BUREAU 


One of the achievements of the quadrennium has been the setting up of a 
Speakers Bureau devoted to the task of making missionary speakers available 
to Methodist groups in places where they are needed. 

The importance of a national bureau is apparent when we remember that there 
is a demand from all parts of the church for missionary speakers and when we take 
account of the fact that there are more than thirty states in which no available 
missionary speaker lives. 

The task of working out itineraries and of delivering acceptable speakers to the 
places where they are needed is a complicated enterprise involving consideration 
of the wishes and capabilities of the speakers and of the needs of the field. 

The speakers who are sent out by the Bureau include missionaries of the Division 
of Foreign Missions on furlough in the United States; missionaries of the Division 
of Home Missions and Church Extension; secretaries and superintendents of the 
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Board of Missions and Church Extension; Crusade for Christ scholarship students; 
other nationals temporarily in the United States; overseas bishops; secretaries of 
interdenominational agencies; and world travelers who have visited mission fields. 

The requests which come from the field specify speakers for church-to-church 
visitation in districts and conferences; for district and sub-district missionary insti- 
tutes; for district rallies; for conference-wide rallies; for district and sub-district 
meetings; for annual conference sessions; for training schools; for youth institutes; 
for state and regional student conferences; for summer gatherings; for interdenomi- 
national conferences; for college groups; and for local church services. 

It is the policy of the Speakers Bureau to pay only that part of the travel 
expense of speakers which will make for an equitable distribution of speakers so that 
no part of the church will be penalized because missionary speakers are not resident 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The Speakers Bureau receives a steady stream of letters from the field expressing 
appreciation for the fresh vision, information and inspiration which the speakers 
have given. There is much evidence that our missionary speakers have a challenging 
message of universal brotherhood greatly needed at this critical time in the world’s 
history. . 

A complete year’s record shows approximately six thousand missionary addresses 
scheduled through the office of the Speakers Bureau with perhaps an equal number 
scheduled by the speakers direct, or a possible total of twelve thousand missionary 
addresses during the year. These messages are making a substantial contribution 
to the on-going life of the church. 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


The quadrennium just closed has seen a rapid expansion in the work and pro- 
gram of the Department of Audio-Visual Education. Highlights of these develop- 
ments include: The increase in the number of depositories for the distribution of 
visual materials, with a corresponding increase in the use of the materials by the 
churches; the production of the first film by the Protestant Film Commission, “Be- 
yond Our Own”; the beginning of a new interdenominational radio commission; 
more extensive co-operation with such interdenominational committees as the Joint 
Religious Radio Committee, the Audio-Visual Committee of the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Religious Film Association, the Audio-Visual Aids Over- 
seas Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, the Missionary Education 
Movement, and the Audio-Visual Committee of The Methodist Church; the be- 
ginning of intensive work on the problem of the best methods of using missionary 
visual materials and the development of guides for leaders; the addition of a large 
number of new films to the catalogue of the Department; and the co-operation in 
twenty-seven audio-visual workshops in annual conferences across the country 
reaching five of the Jurisdictions. Plans for workshops for the current year will 
include all six Jurisdictions. These items will be described more fully in later para- 
graphs of the report. 

These activities have been carried on during a period of ever-growing interest 
on the part of the churches in the audio-visual method. No one knows exactly 
the number of sound motion picture projectors owned by Methodist congregations or 
available to them on a loan basis. But the number is constantly increasing. Com- 
mittees in the local churches are being set up to plan visual education. Visual Edu- 
cation workshops are being held in all parts of the country and are filled with 
enthusiastic delegates. Everywhere church members and leaders are seeking guid- 
ance in making use of the new audio-visual tools now available to them. 
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During the time the Department of Audio-Visual Education has been endeavoring 
to meet the challenge of these immediate opportunities, the Department has also been 
trying to make plans for the long-range program of the Board. To make such plans, 
it is first necessary to define certain of the more crucial issues which the board will 
face in this field during the next few years. Some of these questions are: 

1. What should be the procedure in The Methodist Church for producing, dis- 
tributing, and using audio-visual materials, including radio transcriptions, and what 
should be the relationship of this method to the several boards and agencies of the 
Church on the one hand and to the interdenominational organizations on the other? 

2. What should be the form, the functions, the program, and the limitations of 
the new interdenominational organization which is now being set up in the field 
of radio? What should be the relation of the Board to it? 

3. What should be the relation of the Division of Foreign Missions and the 
Division of Home Missions and Church Extension and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service to the production, distribution, and utilization of audio-visual 
programs, including radio, for the evangelization of individuals in this country and 
abroad—programs which are not solely promotional for the cause of missions? 

To answer these questions wisely, with the best interests of the Church, the Board, 
and interdenominational Protestantism in mind, and to develop effective plans for 
implementation is not an easy task.. 


ProDUCTION 


The Protestant Film Commission. During the quadrennium nineteen Protes- 
tant denominations have formed the Protestant Film Commission, a united pro- 
duction and distribution organization for audio-visual materials. The first film, 
“Beyond Our Own,” which was released in 1947, has received wide acclaim in 
religious and theatrical circles. Produced in Hollywood at a cost of more than 
$70,000, of which approximately $26,000 was underwritten by the Methodist Council 
of Secretaries, this film points the way to a new standard for religious pictures and 
is a worthy forerunner of the large number of other productions now in the planning 
stage by the Protestant Film Commission. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Publishing House Depositories. We have had a full year of experience with the 
new plan of distribution of Board materials through the depositories of The Meth- 
odist Publishing House. In general the arrangement has worked out satisfactorily. 

Depositories are located in New York, Richmond, Nashville, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. In addition, the Board is maintaining its 
former depository in the Methodist Headquarters in Los Angeles. Before September, 
1946, we were operating through only New York, Chicago, Nashville, Portland, and 
Los Angeles, the last two not carrying a complete library. 

The new plan of distribution of our visual aids through The Methodist Publishing 
House went into effect September, 1946. The report of distribution for 1946-47 
compared with similar figures for previous years reflects the growth in distribution. 
The figures for five years are: 


Year Motion Kodachrome Standard Amt. Collected 
Pictures Lectures Lectures by the Board 
iL RS Ne oe i ae ep <r 3904 1268 3154 $ 7,504 
Oa ad a Nel eh Ne Seen de ate 4144 1448 2596 9,313 
De Ce es oN Ae ee rd eee oe een 4983 1649 2417 12,167 
LOA AG re peentes earns ee sn 4999 2398 1816 11,247 


OF GA Bie hekee ee Scent sae tester cares 7038 1852 1007 15,417 
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UTILIZATION 


Effective Use of Mission Materials. As we are endeavoring to improve the 
quality of our materials in our production program and as we are seeking to make 
them more easily accessible to the churches in our distribution setup, so we are 
now turning more and more attention to the proper use of the materials when 
they are shown. 

For the past two summers, therefore, we have co-operated with the Board of 
Education in the seminars on visual education at Emory University and at the 
University of Southern California. In both seminars one of the main points of 
discussion was the preparation and use of guides for those showing visual materials. 

The problem of leader’s guides is still largely one to be solved. No one knows 
yet the ideal form for a guide for missionary or religious visual materials. At 
present no other mission board has given much thought to this matter and our 
efforts are in the nature of the case largely pioneer. 

Methodist Audio-Visual Workshops. The Audio-Visual Committee of The 
Methodist Church has also-attacked the problem. of utilization of visual materials 
by holding twenty-seven Conference or state-wide, two-day, audio-visual work- 
shops across the country. The Board of Education, the Board of Evangelism, 
the Publishing House, and the Board of Missions and Church Extension have all 
co-operated in the program. This has given us an opportunity of presenting mis- 
sionary films to the leaders of a Conference and to discuss with them the best 
method of using these materials. The results are justifying the effort expended and 
the cost involved. 

Relation to the Board of Education. Mention has been made of the seminars 
conducted by the Board of Education. Besides pioneer work in the development of 
leader’s guides, it is expected that another important result of these seminars will 
be close co-operation between the two Boards in the development of production 
outlines for visual materials to be used in the church school curriculum and the 
more adequate integration of missionary visual materials in the printed lesson guides. 
Such plans are absolutely essential for the proper use of audio-visual missionary 
education in the educational program of The Methodist Church. 

International Council of Religious Education. A further step in the process 
described in the preceding paragraph has resulted in the membership of the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension on the Audio-Visual Committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. Our mission Board is one of the few mis- 
sionary agencies having this relationship. The Council is now re-thinking its entire 
audio-visual philosophy and program, and some very significant meetings of the 
committee which will have important bearing on future plans have recently been held. 


SERVICE TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


Counseling With Missionaries. The work of our Department in the service of 
the Administrative Divisions has consisted largely in helping the missionaries of the 
Board in the selection of equipment, and in the consultation with mission workers 
who are just beginning to explore the vast and complicated audio-visual field. 

The Department is well represented on the’ Audio-Visual Aids Overseas Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference, which is endeavoring to develop standards 
of equipment for all missionaries of the different boards, to provide an evaluation 
service of materials especially useful in each country, and to give specialized advice 
on area missionary programs. 
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The Photo Mission Institute is an interdenominational project to give to a limited 
number of missionaries, both home and foreign, five days of instruction and experi- 
mentation in the theory and practice of photography and audio-visual education. 

The Audio-Visual Committee. During the quadrennium the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of The Methodist Church was organized to co-ordinate the programs being 
carried on by World Service agencies and other Methodist organizations. Besides the 
Council of Secretaries, the Publishing House, the Council of Bishops and the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service all have representation on the Committee. 

The workshops conducted by the Committee have been described above. 

The Committee has also produced for the Council of Secretaries a film strip with 
a recording, entitled, “More for Your Money,” designed to inspire and train the 
local church leaders in the task of making an every-member financial canvass. The 
Committee represented the Council of Secretaries in the production and distribu- 
tion of “Beyond Our Own.” 

For several years the Council of Secretaries has been concerned with the small 
number of recruits for the ministry. It has recently appropriated funds for and 
authorized the Committee to secure a motion picture script which when produced 
in a film will persuade young men to give their lives in service to the Church. Funds 
for production have not yet been voted. 


Joint Reticious Rapio CoMMITTEE 


One of the pioneer organizations in the field of religious radio is the Joint 
Religious Radio Committee representing the Methodist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, and other denominations. Its series of missionary dramatizations in the form 
of radio transcriptions, known as “All Aboard for Adventure,” has been broadcast 
over hundreds of stations. z 

The Department is a member of the Joint Religious Radio Committee and 
makes a small contribution to its budget. 


Protestant Rap1o CoMMISSION 


An organization is now in process of being set up which will unite at least in 
part the radio programs of the Rrotestant churches, in a manner similar to the 
way the Protestant Film Commission has unified their film production. An unofficial 
first meeting of interested parties was held at Bronxville, N. Y., September 18, 1947, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Mark Dawber, at which time a continuing com- 
mittee was appointed to develop plans for next steps. It is too early yet to say 
just what form the Commission will take or the scope of its activities. But the 
enthusiasm of the more than fifty persons present and the need which they expressed 
for some such organization seem to make certain that the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission will be established. 


Reutcious Firm Association 


The Religious Film Association, organized in 1941 by denominational publishing 
houses for the distribution of audio-visual materials, opened its membership in 1946 
to other agencies as well. Since then the Board has been a member of this significant 
organization which is taking the lead in making visual materials available to every 
Protestant church. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NEWS SERVICE 


The Department of News Service carries on its work through three main 
channels: reaching the general public (including the church members) through 
newspapers; reaching the members of the churches through Methodist and inter- 
denominational papers and magazines; and reaching the members of churches 
through various “services” to the ministers of Methodism as they carry on their 
day-to-day parish work of missionary and Christian instruction and interpretation. 

The department thinks of itself as the channel between the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension, including all missionaries at home and overseas, and the 
8,000,000 members of The Methodist Church specifically, and the American public 
in general. Obviously there is in the department neither the personnel nor the time 
to reach directly all these Methodists (must less the reading public); so that its 
service is aimed at reaching those persons who can multiply the message for the 
“ultimate consumer”; that is, it is aimed at the editor so that he will repeat it by 
2,000 or by 20,000 in his publication, and at the minister so that by his printed page 
and by his personal message it can be multiplied to many in his congregation and 
in his community. The department is a sort of “middleman” between the mission- 
ary and the people who must know of his work in order to understand and support 
and further it. Even here the principle of multiplication must be followed: services 
must be aimed at groups of ministers and groups of editors, rather than be prepared 
for individuals—much as we would like to do this also. 

A brief glance at some of the sixteen different major services carried on day by 
day, week by week, or each month by the department will give an idea of the wide 
range 1t attempts to cover: 


Church Press. The Christian Advocate and the regional and conference publica- 
tions of the Methodists are the best. channel for reaching the people called 
Methodists with the missionary message. The department has close and friendly 
relations with all the editors, and they have been generous in the space they have 
allotted missionary news and missionary articles throughout the year. 

Spot News. Local News. “Spot” news of many kinds comes through the Board 
almost daily and much of it has value in the daily and weekly newspapers and 
through the press associations from time to time, and the department is always 
watching for and sending out such material. This consists largely in reports of meet- 
ings, in actions taken by church agencies, and by news regarding individual mission- 
aries, and conditions in the fields they serve. This same material, of course, is sent 
also to the church press. 

“News in the World of Religion.’ This is a signed column of 600 words of news 
per week—on interdenominational missionary and general religious topics, inter- 
national in scope—which is now mailed to somewhat more than 1,000 newspapers 
at their request, and is published in whole or in part by perhaps 800 of them each 
week. It goes to a number of large daily papers, but chiefly to the smaller weeklies 
not reached otherwise by general church news. This is the most widely circulated 
column of church news in America. : 

“Women in the Church.” This also is a column of news, 300 words in length, 
issued each week, and now used by about 200 papers. It concerns the activities of 
women in the Church, and is largely missionary in content—both home and foreign. 

“On a Wide Circuit.’ Somewhat more than a year ago, at the request of a 
number of editors of church papers, the director of the Department of News Service 
began a weekly “column of opinion” under the above title, and it is regularly or 
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frequently used by a number of Methodist publications. It runs about 400 words 
per week, is missionary and general church in scope, and deals with many topics on 
the “fringe” of missionary interest. 


The Pastor’s Journal. The bi-monthly Pastor’s Journal is the principal channel 
of the Board of Missions and Church Extension for reaching the pastors of Meth- 
odism with plans, programs, suggestions, and helps in the field of missions, World 
Service, general church enterprises, and improvement of local church activities. It 
is the house organ of the board for 22,500 ministers. It is becoming increasingly 
recognized by other boards and agencies, within Methodism and within the wider 
fellowship, as a means of reaching Methodist pastors with information, inspiration, 
etc. It has given emphasis to World Service, the causes of the Crusade for Christ, 
the various department interests of the Board of Missions, the needs of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, the special emphases of interdenomina- 
tional agencies, the religious education interests of the local church, and such mate- 
rials as will inform and inspire pastors, and help them in the work of their local 
church. It constantly keeps in mind the small rural church as well as the city 
parish, and it tries to serve both. 


Bulletin Copy. This “service’”—a weekly page of quotations, illustrations, and 
factual paragraphs, mailed out once per month—goes to about 3,500 pastors regularly 
at their request. Originally designed to be used in the weekly bulletins of the 
local churches, the department was at first amazed and then pleased that many 
pastors have been using the material in their sermons and in their files of illustrations 
and quotable material, etc. The copy is geared largely to missionary and World 
Service interests and emphases, though the needs of the church calendar are also 
taken into account. 


Fourth Sunday Leaflets. The editing and the printing of all fourth Sunday 
leaflets, under the World Service cultivation plan, is a task which has been given 
to this department by the Council of Secretaries. The leaflets for home and foreign 
missions and for World Service (including the two rotogravure booklets of 32 pages 
each) are written and illustrated by the department; the other leaflets are edited 
and illustrated. The constantly growing circulation of these leaflets and booklets, 
many of them passing the million copies mark, has been a source of satisfaction to 
those concerned with their production. 


For Speakers and Writers. The department has a list of all missionary secre- 
taries of annual conferences, together with a list of a number of people who more or 
less regularly speak and broadcast on missions, and others who write comments on 
the Sunday school lessons—a total of about 200 persons—and to these it sends about 
once a month mimeographed copies of the major stories and releases it has sent out 
during preceding weeks. Certain professors of missions and librarians of seminaries 
use it also. 


Parish Abroad Letters. A considerable amount of time is given by the depart- 
ment to the upkeep of mailing lists of friends and supporters of individual foreign 
missions, and the editing, mimeographing and mailing to these lists of letters from 
the missionaries concerned. There are well over 100 lists, and they have from 100 
to several thousand names on each. Keeping up with changes of addresses is a 
chore in itself. But the department finds these letters its principal source of new 
and usable information, news, features, etc., on the foreign enterprise. Many of 
these letters, rewritten, find their way into the church press as articles or news. 
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The Interboard Committee on Missionary Education was formed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1940, in response to an urgent sense of need. 


In the first place, there was widespread feeling that the work of Christian mis- 
sions, Its motivation, nature, and methods should be given much more basic atten- 
tion than any program of even legitimate and necessary financial promotion made 
possible. There were signs that long-continued programs of promotion and legiti- 
mate propaganda for missions and World Service were meeting with resistance 
or indifference because members had come to look upon them as simply “high- 
pressure campaigns for money.” ‘The only adequate antidote lay in the under- 
girding of all such legitimate financial propaganda with a thoroughgoing and basic 
program of missionary education as such: beginning with the youngest children 
and graded for all ages upward to adults. 

The Board of Missions and Church Extension felt a keen interest in the matter, 
for unless a mind could be developed within the church for its missionary task 
at home and abroad so that the membership of the church would support that 
great task not of necessity nor because of apportionments but because of their 
basic conviction of its imperative necessity if the church was to remain Christian, 
the missionary enterprise at home and abroad must languish and go into decline. 
This board felt strongly therefore the need of basic missionary education through- 
out the church. At the same time, the Board: of Education held the conviction 
that, since Christianity is inherently a missionary religion and its Lord a mis- 
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sionary Lord, it is impossible to educate for the Christian faith without missions 
at the core of such education. Missionary education was therefore an integral 
part of the whole process of Christian education for which this board was respon- 
sible. In view of the concern of both of these boards for the missionary education 
of the church, and in view of the very great concern expressed in the General 
Conference itself that the whole church should be enlisted in a basic program of 
education for*and in missions, the General Conference created, and instructed 
the two boards to implement, an Interboard Committee on Missionary Education: 
by means of which agency the two boards might pool their educational resources 
and plans, and jointly go to the local churches of the denomination with a non- 
competitive, unified, and effective continuing program of missionary education 
through the years. 


The General Conference instructed the said Interboard Committee on Mission- 
ary Education to work out plans for a unified and cumulative program of mis- 
sionary education for children, youth, and adults, and to put these plans into 
operation at the earliest possible moment. 


Both the Board of Education and the Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion have wholeheartedly cooperated in this effort, as has also the Editorial Divi- 
sion of the Board of Education, with its relationship to The Methodist Publishing 
House: with the result that the entire Christian educational literature of our 
denomination, church school lessons, story papers, and other similar materials 
are now suffused with missionary materials; including series after series of mis- 
sionary lessons graded for all ages at regularly recurring intervals in our curricu- 
lum, year by year. Quite probably the statement by a leader of the denomination 
approximates the truth when he said that no other denomination in America has 
so adequate a program of missionary education as the present Methodist Church. 


The Interboard Committee on Missionary. Education has a small planning 
and working staff, in addition to‘its executive secretary, composed of Miss E. Mae 
Young, specialist in children’s work, Miss May Louise Titus, specialist in youth 
work, and the Reverend Horace W. Williams, Associate Secretary and specialist 
in adult work. These specialized workers integrate their plans and labors with 
those of the Department of Christian Education of Children, the Youth Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Christian Education of Adults, within the setup 
of the Board of Education, as well as with the plans for cultivation and promo- 
tion developed in the Board of Missions and Church Extension and the editorial 
responsibilities carried out by the Editorial Division under the direction of the 
Curriculum Committee of the Board of Education, upon which these workers 
have membership. So that the plans of all these agencies constantly incorporate 
missions, and the staffs of the various divisions and departments of both boards 
give themselves to the promotion of missions and missionary education in a highly 
unified, cooperative, and effective way. The Interboard Committee on Mission- 
ary Education through its staff, gives itself thus to the basie planning of mis- 
sionary education, outlining and recommending to the Curriculum Committee 
missionary courses of lessons for inclusion in the church school curriculum, graded 
for the various age groups; writing, teaching, and numerous types of field work 
in training conferences, missionary institutes of many kinds, summer youth 
institutes and assemblies; training for youth caravans, and other such enterprises: 
the objective being to see that no stone is left unturned whereby a mind for its 
missionary responsibility at home and abroad may be developed within the church 
through the normal process of basic education. 
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It is difficult to measure the results of any type of education upon a short-time 
basis. But it is felt that possibly there may well exist some relationship between 
the fact (though the staff of the Interboard Committee on Missionary Education 
disclaims any direct credit for this) that the giving to the Methodist Youth Fund, 
as far as youth are concerned, has steadily increased from $85,574 in 1943 to 
$266,708 in 1947; and the giving to World Service through the Sunday schools, 
which the Discipline makes it a responsibility of the Interboard* Committee to 
promote, has increased from $750,000 in 1942 to $2,340,000 as of May 31, 1947. 

Further information concerning the work of the Interboard Committee on 
Missionary Education will be found in this volume in the report of Dr. J. Q. 
Schisler, Executive Secretary of the Division of the Local Church, Board of Edu- 
cation, and in the report of the Board of Missions and Church Extension. Also 
detailed annual reports for the four years of the quadrennium have been filed 
with the Secretary of the General Conference. 


Coruiss P. HarGRAVES 
Executive Secretary 
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Gio es OG Bit Be ale Bre, eet ake oh Arete ore ree as Base Se 900 Hawley Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Jelarle ore lana Glee ener freee eat hak Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
CharlestCsShermodey.2.2s ee eeeee Bast Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
(Grnye RIM Srey eliy-aie ee essere tee meee eee et 726 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Osseo WeaStanley22\te3 5 ee eet er eo, oa State Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 
‘Ehermian 3 Wiells:® ese 8 ye ee cee ee University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
*Deceased. 
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IMDS el olabal 1G IDSAN EIS ee oe ee Wesley Methodist Church, Tremont and N. Concourse, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miarearet (Pearson../2 2.04. see bake 37 Washington Square W., New York 11, N. Y. 

EDITORIAL DIVISION 

BiIsHopPs ; 

Le ecw ig 0 LS Wea 5) 9 lea I ec ea ee ea Ra 524 Tenth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
NAIM e CLGA M2 ISR Voni sie Coys ue: Meee De etna eee 317 Trinity Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
MewistO wclantina Mee eee Ras A DRS Lee 581 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Alexander P. Shaw.................. CB VRE te sa, eR a Ba 1206 Etting St., Baltimore 17, Md. 

MINISTERS 
Weare VAC Ki Sra ese ee ee eee Ret es ee Rae ke ee 603 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
doar RATE Athertion ie soy. 0) ea See 1203 N. Clinton Blvd., Bloomington, Ill. 
liraeAe ruin ey ges tak Stee ae Ree ey aoe Be oe eee Hendrix Station, Conway, Ark. 
Ajo: LebaaKerqetovet | Hoyo det nthe ss aU eee ie el ee See ig 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
RINGER SCORE ee ersten nese AP Te ME. ee ny Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
NY Cod Cig Nesey ot) Qc 9. os BER LENA A ek nae rie SSO ee BE ae a OD Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 
GOMER Ovyaglisee WiCIS peed ccs temas Solel 1h ME 1018 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 
LayMEN 

FElpeAll oom @ aie ceeeese: cote tee a CE alert Bt gee oon Re ee Box 1077, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Clarence ViesD smelllivg see eee ee 301 S. Lawrence St., Montgomery, Ala. 
IVER Ee Leoni Cre Weite ni me fOr eta ue eke NANT oR 610 E. Page St., Springfield, Mo. 
Brame DRS [bz went ene ae AR a A ae es RS ce 16 Lexington Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio 
s Noreen, ONL, AWWA oy ce ee ei ee 4318 San Francisco St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 1 1343 
Charles W. Flint, President; Lud H. Estes, Recording Secretary. 


Apvisory CommiTtTrer, Division or EpucationaL INSTITUTIONS 


James C. Baker, Chairman; J. Harl Moreland, Secretary; Herbert J. Burgstahler, David 
D. Jones, Tully C. Knoles, Daniel L. Marsh, Cluster Q. Smith. 


Apvisory CoMMiITTrEg, Division ofr THE LocaL CHURCH 


Paul B. Kern, Chairman; Dennis V. Snapp, Secretary; Lud H. Estes, Alfred F. Hughes, 
Paul W. Quillian, Earl V. Tolley, Robert M. Williams. 


Apvisory ComMMIrtTeE, EprrortAu DiviIston 
Wilbur E. Hammaker, Chairman; J. N. R. Score, Secretary; Leon M. Adkins, Clarence 
M. Dannelly. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 1 1348 
Raymond G. Kimbell, Chairman 


Horace G. Smith, Walter C. Coffey, Herbert J. Burgstahler, Herman B. Wells, Charles 
C. Wells, B. A. Whitmore. 


Ex-orricio MrmMBErs 


H. W. McPherson, John Q. Schisler, C. W. Loughlin. 


INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 
Charles C. Wells, B. A. Whitmore, Raymond G. Kimbell, C. W. Loughlin. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTIONAL GPNERAL 


F. P. Corson, W. K. Greene, C. J. Harrell, T. C. Knoles, D. L. Marsh, J. E. Moreland, 
GeB Oxnam, Peggy Pearson, C. C. Sherrod, G. E. Snavely, C. Q. Smith. 


InstiTuTIoNS ror NEGROES 


R. N. Brooks, A. A. Brown, T. E. Colley, Mrs. John R. Esaias, C. W. Flint, M. L. Harris, 
W.W. Jackson, 1D) 1D), Jones, Clare Purcell, O. W. Stanley, ie Upperman. 


Srupent Work 


H. J. Burgstahler, W. C. Coffey, I. L. Holt, Floyd James, D. 8. Jeffers, B. F. Schwartz, 
H. G. Smith, W. T. Watkins, H. B. Wells. 


LoaNs AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


R. S. Cushman, J. H. Edge, R. L. Flowers, L. A. Harrell, R. G. Kimbell, J. H. Kingsly, 
C. O. Law, C. C. Selecman, J. H. Straughn, L. A. Welliver. 


Bishop Baker, Chairman of the Division, is ex-officio member of all committees. 


DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


CoMMITTEE ON CHILDREN’S WorkK 
Mrs. Mark Calkins, A. P. Coman, D. Stanley Coors, Lud H. Estes, Paul G. Halmhuber, 
Mrs. W. C. Hanson, Je Ralph Magee, J. Wesley Masland, W. W. Peele, Lester 
Rumble, W. Angie Smith, Dennis V. Snapp, Frank C. Tucker, "Raymond J. Wade. 


CoMMITTER ON YoutH Work 
Helen L. Creamer, Wilmer Fell Davis, Edwin R. Garrison, Amos L. Heer, Marcella 
C. James, G. Ray Jordan, Paul B, Kern, William C. Martin, Mary Elizabeth Mc- 
Donald, Fred B. Noble, J. H. Peet, Paul W. Quillian, H. Lester Smith, Lovick P. 
Wasson. 
CoMMITTEE oN ADULT WorK 
James A. Egan, Alfred F. Hughes, Edward W. Kelly, Vernon E. Lewis, W. Earl Ledden, 
Titus Lowe, Paul E. Martin, Arthur J. Moore, Earl A. Russell, A. Frank Smith, 
Earl V. Tolley, Merle T. Waggoner, George A. Warmer, Sr., Robert M. Williams. 


CoMMITTEE ON LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 

D. Stanley Coors, Helen L. Creamer, Wilmer Fell Davis, Lud H. Estes, Edwin R. Gar- 
rison, Amos L. Heers, Edward W. Kelly, Vernon E. Lewis, Je Ralph’ Magee, William 
C. Martin, J. Wesley Masland, Fred B. Noble, W. W. Peele, J. H. Peet, Lester 
Rumble, A. Frank Smith, H. Lester Smith, W. Angie Smith, Dennis V. Snapp, Merle 
T. Waggoner. 

CoMMITTEE ON GENERAL CHurRcH ScHooL Work 

Mrs. Mark Calkins, Alfred P. Coman, James A. Egan, Paul G. Halmhuber, Mrs. W. C. 
Hanson, Alfred F. Hughes, Marcella, C. James, G. Ray Jordan, Paul B. Kern, W. 
Earl Ledden, Titus Lowe, Paul E. Martin, Mary Elizabeth McDonald, Arthur J. 
Moore, Paul W. Quillian, Ear] A. Russell, Earl V. Tolley, Frank C. Tucker, Raymond 
J. Wade, George A. Warmer, Sr., Lovick P. Wasson, Robert M. Williams. 


UNIVERSITY SENATE 
APppoINTED BY CouNcIL oF BisHoPs 


Fred H. Holloway, Umphrey Lee, John F. Long, Charles N. Pace, James L. Robb, Hubert 
Searcy, G. Herbert Smith, William P. Tolley, Edwin B. Voigt, Goodrich C. White. 


Exectep By Boarp or EpucaTIon 
James P. Brawley, Edgar S. Brightman, A. M. Dupre, Paul F. Douglass, Shirley D. 


Hamrin, Theodore H. Jack, Thomas S. Staples, Clyde E. Wildman, Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, Louis C. Wright, John L. Seaton. 


Harry W. McPherson, Executive Secretary 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


CoM MITTEE ON CoopERATION AND CounssL J 1373 
M. J. Holmes, Lester HE. Lee, M. Lafayette Harris, Harry W. McPherson, Matthew S. 
Davage. 
Joint Committers on Rexicious Epucation in Formicn Fievps 11 1270-73 
Bishop R. J. Wade, Alfred P. Coman, Lester Rumble, J. Wesley Masland, and ten staff 
members of the Division of the Local Church. 
IntER-Boarp ComMirrer oN Missionary Epucarion {1 1274-76 
Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, Leon M. Adkins, Mrs. W. C. Hanson, George A. Warmer, 
G. Ray Jordan, Frank D. Slutz, John Q. Schisler, C. A. Bowen, H. W. McPherson. 
Joint CoMMITTEE WITH Boarp or Lay Acrivities 7 1413 
Paul G. Halmhuber, J. Q. Schisler, C. A. Bowen. 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURB 1 1415 
Bishop A. P. Shaw, Wilmer Fell Davis, Alfred P. Coman, John Q. Schisler. 


Intrer-Boarp CoMMITrEE ON Town AND Country Worx { 1231 


Ira A. Brumley, John Q. Schisler, C. A. Bowen, J. Emerson Ford, Walter N. Vernon, Abe 
(Three more persons to be elected) 


CurricuLumM Comm™irTtTen {1 1425 

Bishops W. E. Hammaker, A. P. Shaw, C. W. Brashares. 

J. Emerson Ford, Daniel L. Marsh, John W. Shackford, Clarence M. Dannelly, Arlo Ayers 
Brown, J. K. Benton, Freddie Henry, C. A. Bowen, H. W. McPherson, John Q. 
Schisler, Nolan B. Harmon, Corliss P. Hargraves, Fred D. Stone, Lovick Pierce. 

Members, INTERNATIONAL Counc or Reuicious Epucation 


Bishops Charles W. Flint, Wilbur E. Hammaker, Paul B. Kern. 

Leon M. Adkins, Joy Bayless, Charles F. Boss, Jr., C. A. Bowen, Arlo A. Brown, Clarence 
T. Craig, C. M. Dannelly, J. Emerson Ford, N. F. Forsyth, J. Leas Green, Mrs. W. 
C. Hanson, Mary Edna Lloyd, D. M. Maynard, Frank M. McKibben, H. W. Mc- 
Pherson, Rosemary Roorbach, Lovick Pierce, M. Leo Rippy, John Q. Schisler, C. E. 
Schofield, J. W. Shackford, J. Fisher Simpson, Mary E. Skinner, Horace G. Smith, 
E. D. Staples, Fred D. Stone, J. V. Thompson, Walter Towner, Frank C. Tucker, 
W.N. Vernon, Jr., B. A. Whitmore, R. M. Williams. 


STAFF, DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Harry Wright McPherson, Executive Secretary. 
DeEparTMENT oF INSTITUTIONS, GENERAL 
John Owen Gross, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 
Matthew S. Davage, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT WorK 


Hiel D. Bollinger, Secretary; Harvey C. Brown, Associate; Harold A. Ehrensperger, 
Editorial Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF StupENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Edward W. Stodghill, Director. 
DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic RELATIONS 
Boyd M. McKeown, Secretary. 


INTER-DIVISIONAL STAFF 
Chester W. Loughlin, Treasurer; Arthur C. Tippens, Manager Service Department 
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STAFF DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


John Q. Schisler, Executive Secretary; Nathaniel F. Forsyth, Associate Secretary; Flor- 
ence Teague, Administrative Assistant; Elizabeth Brown, Camp Consultant. 


DeEpPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION oF CHILDREN 
Mary Skinner, Director; Dorothea M. Anderson, Emma Jane Kramer, Olive Smith, Ethel 
Ristine. : 
YourH DrparTMENT 


Hoover Rupert, Director; E. O. Harbin, Clarice M. Bowman, Emeline F. Crane, Virginia 
Henry, Larry Eisenberg, Joseph M. Bell. 


DepaRTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EpuCcATION oF ADULTS 
M. Leo Rippy, Director; Doris P. Denison, Virginia Stafford, Robert S. Clemmons. 


DeEpaRTMENT OF LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


J. Fisher Simpson, Director; M. Earl Cunningham, W. McFerrin Stowe, Frances C. 
McLester, Jessie Mae Beck, R. G. Belcher. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL CHuRCH ScHoon Work 


Walter Towner, Director; John A. Greene, Robert B. Eleazer, Charles C. Turner, Jr., 
Margie McCarty. 


. DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
Edward D. Staples, Director. 


DeEpaRTMENT or Aupio-VisuAL Alps IN EDUCATION 
Howard E. Tower, Director. 


Joint DrparTMENT or Missionary EpucatTion 


Corliss P. Hargraves, Executive Secretary; Horace W. Williams, May L. Titus, E. Mae 
Young. 


EDITORIAL DIVISION STAFF 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Executive Secretary, C. A. Bowen. 
Administrative Associate, Walter N. Vernon, Jr. 
Business Manager, Ethel F. Thompson. 
Librarian, Kathleen Nevin. 
Arr DrepaRTMENT 
Editor, Morgan Stinemetz. 
Assistant Editor, Selene McCall. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Church School, Editor, Walter N. Vernon, Jr. 
Assistant Editor, Minnie W. Gentry. 
Christian Home, Editor, Joy Bayless. 
Editorial Assistant, Sara Webb. 
ApuLt PuBLICATIONS 
Editor, Charles E. Schofield. 
Associate Editors, Lyndon B. Phifer, Woodrow Geier. 
Assistant Editor, Josephine Leamer. 


YoutH PusBLicarTions 
Editor, J. Emerson Ford. 
Associate Editors, Rowena Ferguson, J. Edward Lantz. 
Assistant Editors, Margaret Greene, Wyatt Jones, Lucille Desjardins. 
Editorial Assistants, Annie Ruth Stroud, Sara McDonald, Marynelle Bryant, Louise 
Chambers. 
CHILDREN’S PUBLICATIONS 
Editor, Mary Edna Lloyd. 
Assistant Editors, Marion Armstrong, Rosemary Roorbach, Mattie Lula Cooper, Anna B. 
Hensley, Rachel Butterworth. 
Editorial Assistant, Mary Frances Pope. 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 


The Secretarial Council held sixteen meetings during the calendar year 1947. 
It is obvious. that the Executive Secretaries of the three Divisions of the Board 
have thus seriously attempted to carry out the intent of the Discipline in providing 
for the Council. 


The items of common interest which have been handled in these meetings cover 
a wide range. Without exception all such matters have been handled by unanimous 
action of the members of the Council. This does not mean that we are always in 
agreement in the beginning of our discussions but agreement is reached before final 
decision is made. 


The Council has thus been an indispensable instrument in preserving harmonious 
relations and unified action between the Divisions. In several instances the Council 
has set up Inter-Division Committees which have handled important activities and 
programs in which all three Divisions are interested. An illustration of this is the 
Caravan Committee which is composed of staff members from the three Divisions and 
which carefully reviews and plans the caravan program. 


a 

We want to express our sincere appreciation of the interest of the members of 
the Board in the work entrusted to us and our associates. We also desire to com- 
mend the high quality of service and the devotion to their work of our associates 
in the staff. The members of the staff have travelled hundreds of thousands of 
miles by bus, rail, automobile afd airplane during the year and we are extremely 
grateful to report that no one of them has suffered any serious accident. The follow- 
ing pages cover the work which they have done during the year. May we also 
commend the high quality of service rendered by the persons who serve as office 
secretaries and in other capacities. 


We appreciate the efficient service of the Treasurer of the Board and of the 
co-workers in his office and in the Service Department. Dr. Stone and Mr. Pierce 
and the heads of the various departments of the Publishing House have in many 
ways evidenced keen interest in our work and a desire to co-operate with us, 

Respectfully, 
C. A. Bowrn 
H. W. McPuHeErRsoN 
J. Q. SCHISLER 
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Siz National Methodist Scholarship winners at Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, relax a moment as they celebrate their achievements. 
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Division oF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
H. W. McPuerson, Executive Secretary 


INTRODUCTORY 


The history of institutional education in the United States reveals a steady 
evolution from the earliest beginnings to the present. We started with no institutions 
and proceeded through the beginnings with nondescript, promiscuous schools, with 
no uniform standards and little or no equipment, to the present era of free public, 
well-equipped, standardized common schools through the grades and high school 
level. In the field of higher education there has been the same evident evolutionary 
progress. We started with little more than a log, a teacher, and a student. We now 
have all modern equipment, with institutions ranging from unworthy specimens to the 
best of colleges and universities. 

So far, our emphasis has been on the rise and growth of institutions from nothing 
to the latest 20th century models. We now turn to the most important feature, in 
fact the only reason for any institutions—the student. In this field there has been 
a steady and very noticeable stepping up process in interest, quality, and number of 
students. As this report is for the Division of Institutions of the Board of Educa- 
tion, from this point on we confine ourselves to the field of higher education in 
The Methodist Church. 

An Unusuau Prriop 


In its long history since the founding of Cokesbury College, 160 years ago, there 
has never been another quadrennium like the last 4 years. No single year has more 
successfully coped with general confusion and difficult problems than the last one. 
Educators and all who know intimately the present program of higher education 
in America marvel at the rapidity with which order is being brought out of post- 
war chaos in this field. Educational institutions generally are serving well in adapt- 
ing themselves to meet the unprecedented needs. 

It is safe to say that there has never been a more significant stepping up of 
higher education, including enrollment, equipment, and general efficiency, in any 
4-year period in American education than since 1944. These years were marked 
by the spectacular climax and end of World War II, with the dawn of the atomic 
age. Government aid to G. I.’s who choose to go on with their education was as 
surely an innovation in that field as the atomic bomb was in the field of science. 
This, with other modern changes, ushered in a new era in higher education. The 
war-time accelerated program set a new pace, which probably will have a lasting 
influence in this field. 

Many of the changes, improvements or otherwise, that were made in this quad- 
rennium will leave a very definite mark on the future educational pattern of America. 
Some of them will be dropped, but others will remain a part of the system. This 
step-up process has been very marked in enrollment in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Before the last war, the estimated annual figure was 1,500,000 students, more 
or less, in American colleges and universities. The latest available figures indicate 
an enrollment of approximately 2,500,000 for the 1947-48 school year. From the 
most trustworthy estimates more than one third of all applicants for admission 
were rejected. It is not the nuraber, however, that is of greatest significance, but 
the newly aroused interest in and urge to get a higher education that will count 
through coming years. It seems safe to predict that the normal enrollment will not 
slip back to the prewar number, but that it will level off at nearer 3,000,000 annually. 

The emergency housing, much of which equipment was supplied by the govern- 
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ment, has turned most of our beautiful and well-ordered campuses into general con- 
fusion, with a jumble of all types of barracks, trailers, and various 6ther miscellaneous 
units. This temporary wilderness of housing quarters is serving a good purpose. 
Many institutions are rapidly replacing these temporary structures with first-class 
dormitories. It turns out in many cases that necessity, surely the mother of inven- 
tion here, has so goaded those in authority that they have found ways to make many 
permanent improvements. 

The last few years, with money plentiful, have made it possible to pay debts and 
make long-overdue capital improvements. This turn of events will help our schools 
to serve the continually increasing needs of a greatly enlarged constituency. No one 
is now able to predict just what the necessary next steps in the whole program will 
be. Judging, however, from the way American educational institutions have met a 
series of great emergencies during the war and since its close, we are justified in 
making the prediction that they will continue to serve effectively, meeting every 
normal demand or emergency that may arise in the future. We cannot speak too 
highly of the ready adaptability and willing co-operation of our institutions and of 
those who were in positions of responsibility during these trying years. 


Division ACTIVITIES 


While all connected with the Division of Institutions have been busy adjusting 
to new and unusual features of the last year and quadrennium, they have put these 
in with more permanent and routine duties and carried the entire load with their 
usual efficiency. Every year of the quadrennium has been filled with effective service, 
but the last one has offered greatly increased opportunities, and added correspond- 
ingly heavier obligations. This being but the second quadrennium since unification, 
it has required continual adjustments to new and changing patterns of service. 

While every year has been marked with its own peculiar needs, they have all been 
governed by the same basic principles with proper emphasis to meet the total need. 
In the last analysis service is the only consideration of the division and every 
member of the staff. This, in its final and lasting value, is personal and in the 
interest of persons; namely, students. For them our program, our personnel, our 
institutions, all subsidiary organizations and plans exist. 

One of the established policies of the Division is to keep its program flexible 
enough to meet all ordinary changes and demands. This power of adaptability and 
versatility has been a source of genuine satisfaction in the emergencies of the last 
four years. It has enabled the Division to absorb all new features into its more or 
less established program of service. Nothing in the ongoing program is so static as to 
render it useless. Appropriate change and necessary alteration is one of its fixed 
principles of action. The age-old fear that all traditional values may be swept away 
by new demands and inevitable change persists. 

For example, we are now in the midst of a resurgence of the long-time lament 
that Liberal Arts and institutions in this field will soon be a thing of the past. This 
is no more true now than through the generations, even centuries, that have heard 
this pessimistic wail. Real values are permanent. We need have no fear that any 
values worth keeping will perish. We are sure there are real values in Christian 
Higher Education. Because of this fact and from observation of the experience of 
centuries and survival through all types of opposition and testing, we insist that 
these values shall never perish from the earth. The hope of the world is that we 
are on the way, not primarily to save such education, but to the time when it shall 
have put all enemies under its feet. This is not boasting, but merely calling atten- 
tion to eternal verities of which Christian education partakes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL Reports 


In the unity of approach the actual work of the Division is largely done by and 
through the following departments. The more complex and disturbed the period, 
such as this quadrennium, the more certain is the impossibility of reporting all details 
of service rendered. Statistics cannot present the total picture even at the time they 
are assembled, much less can they be taken as a final report in a vital, growing, 
and constantly changing program. 


Every: staff member carries on to the limit of time, ability, available funds, and 
facilities. It is not possible, nor proper, in this report to mention all details of any- 
one’s work, but the omission of such an attempt does not, in any sense, detract from 
genuine appreciation of every service rendered. The following reports, which are 

_relatively very brief when compared with the work done, are an attempt to give a 

true and helpful suggestion and not the total picture, department by department. 
The report of the University Senate, which is not a department of the Division, 
but a closely affiliated service, was prepared by Doctor John L. Seaton, its president. 
There is a very wholesome co-operation between the Senate and the Division, in 
harmony with provisions set forth in the Discipline of The Methodist Church. 


COKESBURY COLLEGE 


Projected at the famous Christmas Conference in 1784 and opened at Abingdon, Maryland, 

on December 6, 1787, with an enrollment of 25, this institution holds a place nr Methodist 

annals that is truly unique. It was American Methodism’s first educational venture of any 
kind and was the first Methodist college to be founded anywhere in the world. 
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Department of Educational Institutions (General) 
JoHn O. Gross, Secretary 


The work of the Department of Educational Institutions aims to assist the insti- 
tutions related to The Methodist Church to fulfill their functions as Christian insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The activities of this Department more or less center 
about the following areas of educational endeavor. 

First, it keeps a list of available personnel for administrative and instructional 
positions in educational institutions. Through this medium more than one half of 
all the institutions have been helped in locating suitable persons for such positions. 

Second, it acts as a consultant on finance development campaigns. It has con- 
ducted coaching conferences for campaign directors and made needed surveys and» 
studies preliminary to such developments. 

Third, it assists Methodist-related educational institutions to bring their financial 
records into harmony with the Report of the National Committee on Financial 
Records of Higher Institutions. The services of a competent accountant have been 
made available to institutions needing help with their accounting systems. 

Fourth, it makes available materials to the investment committees of educational 
institutions for the safeguarding and managing of their permanent funds. It 
has distributed a set of guiding principles for the investment of endowment funds 
and conducted conferences for presidents, business managers, treasurers, and others 
responsible for the management of permanent holdings. 

Fifth, it publishes monthly the President’s Bulletin Board, a publication for the 
administrators of Methodist educational institutions. 

Sixth, it publishes quarterly Trustee, a publication that contains materials of 
special interest to trustees of Methodist-related institutions. 

Seventh, it co-operates with the Department of Public Relations in publishing 
pamphlets and articles on the church’s work in higher education. 

Eighth, its secretary serves as a member of the Joint Committee on Crusade for 
Christ Scholarships and acts as a consultant on the placing of foreign nationals in 
Methodist institutions of higher learning. 

Ninth, it co-operates with Methodist educational institutions in securing religious 
leaders, missionaries, and Christian workers for addresses in college chapels and 
assists presidents and directors of religious activities with the religious programs of 
their institutions. 

Tenth, it acts for the University Senate in gathering statistics of all educational 
institutions and assists in making surveys of educational institutions and annual 
conference educational programs. 

Eleventh, it conducts annually an Institute of Higher Education where educa- 
tional administrators, deans, business officers, and public relations officers may receive 
inspiration and guidance for the enrichment of their work. 

Twelfth, it serves as a “clearing house” for the National Association of Schools 
and Colleges of The Methodist Church on many important matters. © 


Numser or Mreruopist-Reiatep Insrirutions or Higher LEARNING 


The many answers given to the question, “How many educational institutions are 
related to The Methodist Church?” prompt this Department to make the following 
statement about the number of educational institutions related to The Methodist 
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Church. On the official list, there are 9 universities, 10 theological schools, 69 senior 
colleges, 27 junior colleges, 10 secondary schools, and 5 institutions of miscellaneous 
classification, making a total of 129. All but three of the theological schools, it will 
be noted, operate under charters granted Methodist-related universities. In three 
instances, junior colleges having secondary departments are carried in both classifi- 
cations. Eliminating duplications it may be stated that there are 119 separately 
chartered institutions related to the Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
In addition to the foregoing, there are 15 educational institutions related to the 
Home Department of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. There are also 9 
educational institutions related to the Home Department of the Board of Missions. 
When all duplications are eliminated, the total number of educational institutions 
related to the different Boards of The Methodist Church is 143. 

Emory Junior College at Valdosta, Georgia, and Blackstone College, Blackstone, 
Virginia, which were closed for the period of the war, were reopened. In addition, 
Daniel Baker College at Brownwood, Texas, has been affiliated with Southwestern 
University as an institution related to its program. Genesee Academy, at Lima, 
New York, which was closed for many years, has been reopened as Genesee Junior 
College. 

ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollments in institutions of higher education since 1939 have shown wide 
variations. They fell to their lowest level during the war, but in 1948 they reached 
the highest, mark known in the life of the nation. Methodist-related institutions con- 
form to the national norms which show that enrollments are now approximately 
2,750,000, as compared with 1,500,000 in 1939. About 70% of present enrollments 
are men; in 1939, only 61% were men. Approximately 52% of all men enrolled 
saw service in the armed frees. In 1946-47, 35% of the students enrolled in senior 
colleges expressed a preference for The Methodist Church and 34% of those enrolled 
in the junior colleges. Chart Ff gives enrollments in universities, senior colleges, and 
junior colleges for the past two quadrennia. 
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FINANCES 


During the past eight years, the financial holdings of Methodist-related institu- 
tions have moved steadily upward. Endowments for universities, senior colleges, 
and junior colleges have increased 


Cuarr II 52% over 1940 and now total ap- 

ENDOWMENT OF METHODIST-RELATED INSTITUTIONS OF proximately $229,465,344. (See 
HIGHER LEARNING FOR TWO QUADRENNIA, 1940-1947 Chart II.) 
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44-1945 isa6-i47 Many of these special efforts have 
been inspired by contributions 
made to institutions from the Crusade for Christ program. 
The budgets for the current operation of all educational institutions have 
greatly increased. Since 1939 college costs have gone up 103% to reach the highest 
peak known in the history of higher education. 
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The resources of Methodist-related institutions of higher education have been 
increased through the reduction of outstanding indebtedness. The progress in fund- 
ing the indebtedness of Methodist institutions is shown by Chart III. 


ACCREDITATION OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


'The educational institutions are being encouraged now in this period when 
financial holdings are being strengthened to advance their academic ratings. At 
present there are 26 senior colleges that have accreditation by the Association of 
American Universities and a regional accrediting organization; 27 which have regional 
accreditation only, and 16 without regional accreditation. Of the 27 junior colleges, 
nine have been properly accredited by a recognized standardizing agency. 


The upward grading of the academic ratings of all our institutions is intimately 
associated with their ability to increase their finances. 


Support ror CuRRENT OPERATION FROM THE CHURCH 


Chart IV, a map of the United States, tells something of the way Methodists 
support their educational institutions through the regular benevolence channels. 
These figures include the amounts paid by local churches through their annual con- 
ferences for the current support of conference-related educational institutions. 
College Day offerings, where taken for current support, are included. Gifts made 
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Cuart III 
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toward capital needs, such as buildings, endowments, and plant improvements, are 
not included. 


The study does not include amounts given through World Service and appro- 
priated to the colleges by the Board of Education. Methodist per capita giving to 
their colleges through World Service via the Board of Education is $.0166. ( All 
figures are given in fractions of a dollar.) Support for institutions related to the 
Central Jurisdiction is not shown on this chart. Members of the Central Jurisdiction 
contributed $.423 per capita to the support of their schools. (South Carolina Negro 
Methodists contributed $1.00 per capita to Claflin College.) The per capita giving 
of all Methodists to Negro schools through World Service and Race Relations offer- 
ings is $.034. Methodists give $.0305 per capita for their theological schools. 

In all, the giving through World Service, general benevolence channels, for edu- 
cational institutions is $.0506 per capita. 

Chart V shows total support given to Methodist educational institutions through 
General (World Service) and Annual Conference Benevolences. 

Since unification the educational institutions have increasingly made use of the 
Disciplinary provision which permits a percentage of the annual conference 
benevolences to be allocated to the educational institutions. 

While the foregoing charts indicate substantial advances being made in the | 
support of educational institutions, it should be noted that the unit of support, as 
far as the senior and junior colleges are concerned, continues to be the annual 
conference. In some instances there is need for the unit of support to be larger 
than one annual conference. This is especially true in connection with certain types 
of specialized work, such as may be found in a secondary school or junior college. 

The Methodist Church gives through all of its organized channels—annual con- 
ferences, World Service, and special offerings—$.163 per capita for current support 
of its educational institutions. ~ 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AND MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 


With the closing of the war and the return of men from the armed forces, the 
number of ministerial students in Methodist educational institutions has recorded 
an increase. During 1946-47, 1,549 pre-theological students were enrolled in Meth- 
odist-related undergraduate schools and 2,165 students in the ten Methodist the- 
ological schools. 

Chart VI shows the enrollment of the pre-ministerial students in Methodist- 
related colleges and ministerial students in theological schools. 

The Methodist Church continues to be largely dependent upon our under- 
graduate colleges and theological seminaries for the training of its ministry. During 
the war 60% of the Methodist chaplains in all branches of the armed service had 
their undergraduate work in Methodist colleges, and 82% of those who finished 
seminary graduated from Methodist seminaries. 

During this quadrennium the Department of Educational Institutions has co- 
operated with the Association of Methodist Theological Schools in making a com- 
plete, over-all study ‘of theological education in The Methodist Church. A survey 
staff, consisting of Dr. John L. Seaton, President Emeritus of Albion College, and 
President of the University Senate; Professor Clarence Tucker Craig, of the Divinity 
School of Yale University; Professor W. W. Sweet, of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; and Dean John K. Benton, of the School of Religion of 
Vanderbilt. University. The study has included a careful analysis of the curricular 
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Cuart VI 
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offerings of each theological school, the adequacy of its instructional program, and 
its effectiveness in preparing men for service in the ministry of The Methodist 
Church. The finances of each institution were reviewed and an analysis made of 
income from all sources to determine the amount needed by each institution, not 
only for maintaining its present program, but also the amount that would be needed 
to enlarge the scope of the program and more completely assist the institution to 
meet the present demands upon it. The physical plant of each institution, including 
library, instructional buildings, living quarters for students, etc., was studied. The 
survey undertook also to learn something about the quality of students now being 
attracted to the Methodist ministry. 

A survey of this dimension of necessity had to be critical. Its purpose was to 
point out the weaknesses and shortcomings and present constructive suggestions for 
improvement. A complete report has been made available to all of fhe theological 
schools, bishops of The Methodist Church, and members of the Board of Education. 
A summary of the findings, together with recommendations for the development of 
theological education during the incoming quadrennium, has been prepared by this 
Department and the Association of Methodist Theological Schools to present to the 
Board of Education and the 1948 session of the General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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PRESIDENTS AND TEACHERS 


During the quadrennium ending in 1948, there were 44 changes in the presidencies 
of the educational institutions affiliated with the Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. During the preceding quadrennium there were 54. The average 
number of years of service for a president in a Methodist-related institution is 10; 
this is several years above the reported national average. Nineteen of the present 
administrative heads of our institutions have served 15 years or more. During this 
past quadrennium, with the unprecedented increase of enrollment following the end 
of the war, educational institutions have experienced great difficulty in keeping 
instructional staffs. At present there are employed 10,702 teachers in Methodist- 
related institutions, an increase of 42% over 1939. Salaries have moved to the 
highest level known among our schools, and along with the salary increases, other 
benefits, such as life and hospitalization insurance and retirement plans have been 
instituted, At present about 75% of the Methodist-related institutions have adopted 
plans for the retirement of faculty members. 


CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


During the quadrennium 52 educational institutions have participated in the 
Crusade for Christ program. $135,000 has been appropriated to help institutions 
increase their service to the church through special rural, urban, and religious edu- 
cation programs. 

Approximately $750,000, however, of the Crusade has been to help junior and 
senior colleges to strengthen their own academic and religious programs. In distrib- 
uting the funds for the Crusade, care was exercised to help institutions improve their 
educational plants, secure additional equipment, and, in general, grade upward all 
of their efforts. A fund such as the Crusade provided enhanced the ability of this 
Department in leading Methodist-related institutions toward recognized goals. The 
plan has also resulted in strengthening the ties that bind the church and institutions 
together. , 

A retrospective view of the quadrennium makes possible the statement that the 
church and its institutions are working in closer connection now than for many years. 
The institutions are making: a sincere effort to help the church in its work, and in 
a multiplicity of ways institutions are reaching beyond their campuses to strengthen 
the routine programs of the churches. On the other hand it is recognized that the 
purpose of Christian higher education is not only to serve the church but also to 
send into society persons trained to serve in a variety of vocations and capable of 
bringing to the entirety of life a Christian interpretation. 


Perkins Sehool of Theology of Southern Methodist University 
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Department of Educational Institutions for Negroes 
M. 8. Davace, Secretary 


It is of common knowledge that higher education in America has entered upon 
a period of unprecedented expansion. America is going to school! The ever- 
increasing national faith in the value of education to the individual, to society and to 
the nation is reflected in the tremendous increases in college enrollments. Going to 
college is tending to become a part of the cultural pattern of the nation. 


Among factors contributing to increasing college enrollments are (1) the Govern- 
ment’s extensive plan to aid veterans desiring higher education, (2) the growing 
number of occupations that demand college training and the number of employers 
who give priority to those who have had college training, and (3) the general pros- 
perity of the nation which has enabled civilian students to attend college in spite 
of higher fees and tuition costs. 


At the turn of the century the total college enrollment in the United States was 
less than one quarter million. In 1946-47 this enrollment had reached two and one- 
half millions—a tenfold increase. 


The Negro, having no less faith than his fellow Americans in the benefits to be 
derived from college experience, is likewise going to school. In 1900, according to 
the most accurate Statistics available, 776 Negroes were in college. In 1947 approxi- 
mately sixty thousand were enrolled, not counting summer school nor extension 
students. This is a seventy-seven fold increase in 47 years. 


PropLteMs PoseEepD 


The colleges related to this Department have experienced this general increase 
in enrollment to the extent that their facilities have permitted. All are taxed to 
the limit of their several capacities. The problems posed by this congestion are 
extremely difficult of solution because they come at a time when teacher shortage 
is acute, and operating costs are at the highest level yet attained. The difficulties 
involved in the situation are accentuated by shrinking endowment returns; the 
liquidation of some philanthropic foundations which have been especially friendly 
to Negro colleges, and the inability of others to continue to make large grants to our 
schools for building and endowment purposes; and the reduction in the number 
of large individual donors. To all these difficulties enumerated above must be added 
that of retaining our teachers in view of the large salaries now being paid by 
public schools and tax-supported colleges. In some southern cities, because of the 
equalization of teachers’ salaries, principals of secondary schools receive more than 
some of our college presidents, and there are teachers in elementary schools being 
paid more than many of our college professors. 


Mretinc EMERGENCIES 


To meet these emergencies, tuition and fees have been raised beyond the ability 
of many deserving students to pay. In some cases tuition costs have been more 
than doubled in the last four years. 


College administrators are having to spend more time on the field in raising 
funds—sometimes at the sacrifice of local administrative duties. 

The supporting conferences of colleges in the Central Jurisdiction are endeavoring 
to help meet the crisis by raising the level of their giving. In 1947, these conferences 
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contributed $49,000 in Race Relations offerings and approximately $75,000 addi- 
tionally for the support of their colleges. 

The federal government has aided in meeting the housing, classroom and equip- 
ment needs of the institutions enrolling veterans by generous allocation of class- 
room buildings, housing units and valuable equipment of all kinds. 


ENCOURAGING STATISTICS 


Statistics usually make dull reading. The following figures, however, should be 
read with imagination and with understanding of the faith, courage, sacrifices, 
and heroic toil involved in making possible the progress which these general statistics 
so graphically portray. They reveal only a fraction of the dividends resulting from 
the sweat, blood and tears of the pioneering founders. 

The enrollments in the educational institutions of the Central Jurisdiction related 
to this Department are as follows: 


Regularicollecerstird enitcuee se mn emer enn een rir eae 5,219 
Students: in professional “Schools... i202... seccceeteveoe sie ene ee ec cbecae 555 
College students in extension and summer schools.................... 3,480 
Enon esthooilsttidente.e... ts ee oe aes ee 986 

PROCAIS RE Rttste het aN ake eh ee bee te Ie See eeer NS Ass 10,240 


During the Quadrennium now ending the sum of $530,756 has been spent in the 
rehabilitation of school plants which had greatly deteriorated during the war period. 
The colleges were materially assisted in achieving this notable result through allo- 
cations from “Crusade for Christ” funds designated for this purpose. During the 
same four-year period the value of new buildings erected or in course of erection is 
$1,827,993. : 

In 1920, the combined budgets of the twenty schools then operated by the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the former Methodist Episcopal Church amounted approxi- 
mately to $158,000. Since that time some of the schools have been merged or dis- 
continued. The combined budgets of those which remain in 1947 total a little 
more than $3,500,000. 

ACCREDITATION 


With the quantitative and material expansion of these institutions has come the 
tremendous responsibility of maintaining commensurate growth in the quality of 
services rendered. Thus we endeavor to keep faith with the ideals and traditions of 
the founding fathers and with the Church, whose continued support we seek. It’ is, 
therefore, gratifying to note that no one of our accredited institutions has forfeited 
its regional accreditation through the lowering of its academic standards. Two of 
our colleges, heretofore unaccredited, have been unanimously recommended for 
accreditation by the examining committees. 


RETIREMENT FUNDS 


During each of the several meetings of our college presidents held this Quad- 
rennium, the necessity of providing more adequate retirement allowances for admin- 
istrative and teaching personnel was emphasized. Three of our institutions have 
now instituted retirement allowances. Two other colleges, after having given serious 
study to this matter, will undertake to inaugurate plans for setting up a pension fund 
within a year. One of the goals of the next Quadrennium is the participation of each 
of our colleges in similar plans. This will help to retain some of our best teachers 
and reduce the large turnover resulting from a feeling of insecurity. 
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Race RELATIONS 


It is very appropriate that one of the twofold objectives of the observance of 
Race Relations Sunday should be the raising of funds for the maintenance of our 
colleges. These institutions are the greatest laboratories in the South for the best 
and most successful experiments now being undertaken in the field of race relations. 
Here Christian leaders of two races meet in an atmosphere of good will and under- 
standing. Here they plan constructive programs of human betterment and in 
mutual respect—each for the other—work together fof the achievement of those 
plans. 

It is encouraging to note the advances which have been made during the Quad- 
rennium in the annual increase of these offerings. In February, 1944, the offerings 
amounted to $27,362.99, and in February, 1947, they had increased to $166,347.77. 

The Board of Education authorized that special efforts be made on Race Rela- 
tions Sunday in 1948 and again in 1949 to reach higher financial goals so as to fulfil] 
certain essential requirements of our colleges and to enable all of them to achieve 
full accreditation. Three of our colleges have conditional grants from other Boards 
which must soon be met. Other colleges now have their best opportunities for 
physical expansion and for the broadening of their services. 

Along with larger financial returns have come many evidences of a realization 
of the deeper Christian significance and implications of this day. In a world in 
which fear, hatred, and suspicion linger and fester in the hearts of men, this is indeed 
an encouraging omen. 

In this connection should be noted the continued success of the United Negro 
College Fund Campaign in which nine of our Methodist colleges participate. About 
71,000 individual contributors, of all races and creeds, from every State in the 
Union, and from many parts of the world give annually to this Fund. There are also 
gifts from corporations, labor organizations, and other educationally minded groups. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Richard V. Moore has been elected President of Bethune-Cookman College. 
Mr. Moore has had wide educational experience in Florida and is highly regarded by 
the Department of Education of that state. During the Quadrennium other admin- 
istrative changes have occurred as follows: Dr. M. W. Boyd succeeded Dr. J. W. 
Haywood as President of Morristown College; Dr. J. J. Seabrook was elected 
President of Claflin College as the successor of Dr. J. B. Randolph; and Dr. J. W. 
Haywood was elected President of Gammon Theological Seminary to succeed 
Bishop W. J. King. 

CoNCLUSION 

During the Quadrennium now closing, the colleges related to this Department 
have encountered difficulties, but have made distinct gains. The presidents of these 
institutions have shown faith, courage, and skill in meeting emergencies which have 
arisen with discouraging frequency. They have been heartened, however, by mani- 
festations of ever-growing interest in the worth, work, and welfare of these insti- 
tutions by the people called Methodists. They have been encouraged likewise by 
more generous support on the part of their several constituencies and the general 
public. They, therefore, face the future with confidence and with deep convic- 
tions of the value and urgency of the work committed to their hands, conscious that 
the academic and service goals of these institutions are still far from being realized. 

More detailed information as to plant values, endowments, enrollments, and 
other data will be found in another section of the Report of the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions. 
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Department of Student Work 


H. D. Boriincer, Secretary 
H. C. Brown, Associate Secretary 
H. A. Exrenspercer, Editorial Secretary 


What is being done at any one period in the history of a movement should be 
measured against the intent of its purpose in the beginning. This is true of student 
Christian work in The Methodist Church. 

Five years before unification four secretaries charged with the responsibility of 
campus religious life in the three churches destined to unite began to think, plan and 
pray together. Unification blended their efforts and for two quadrenniums three 
of the four have been working in what is known as the Department of Student Work. 
Keenly conscious of the period of uncertainty in which they were working, of the 
dull deadly weight of secularism in campus life, and of the comparatively insignifi- 
cant efforts of the minority Christian groups in Methodist colleges and in Wesley 
Foundations, the three set out to find God’s purpose in some greater than any hitherto 
dreamed of movement on the campus that would express God’s will and effectively 
channel His spirit in student life. In numerous conferences, seminars and practical 
situations, the main lines, objectives and efforts of the program of the Department 
of Student Work have been hammered out. 


A CuurcH StupENT MoveMENT 


The Methodist Student Movement has beén established as a church student move- 
ment; that is, the church offers within her own body and life the opportunity 
for her own young people to find local and intercollegiate Christian expression in a 
Church student movement that 1s of the Church, in the Church and through the 
Church. Strangely, in the beginning, the movement received considerable opposition 
in the Church because some leaders felt that this “sets college youth apart from 
others” or makes them become separatist. This opposition is now fading in the face 
of recognized achievements. Likewise our one church student movement has re- 
ceived opposition from outside of Methodism because there is the fear that we have 
“gone denominational.” The attitude here has also changed and the general trend 
is in church student movements. In spite of the opposition, leadership within the 
Methodist Student Movement has gone steadily forward in the development of a 
church student movement in the belief that it is a part of God’s purpose in history. 
The ecumenical church means the awakening church, the renewing church and we 
are happy to have this manifestation within the student life of Methodism. It is 
with an humble sense of pride that we point to the fact that leaders of the Methodist 
Student Movement have, with others, taken the leadership in the formation of the 
ecumenical movement of campus Christian life in this country, the United Student 
Christian Council, and in helping to bring the students of the world to a new 
consciousness of the church through the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


A THINKING PROCESS 


The Methodist Student Movement is engaged in a continuous task of promoting 
a thought process. The mission of a voluntary Christian agency on a campus is all 
too seldom realized. Some tend to think of a campus Christian group as just an- 
other club. Others think of these groups as havens of social life for the “left overs” 
of on-campus groups. Others think of them as places where bait is set out to lure 
students toward the church. 
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The leadership of the Methodist, Student Movement has long since felt that 
unless these campus Christian groups realize their true mission in the university 
they fail to justify their existence. Theirs must be the role to be on the constant 
quest for the true foundation of intellectual integrity in religious faith. Anything 
less than this marks them as childish, adolescent, immature. 

What is the mission of religion in university life? The scope of this report 
forbids to give the answer that the question deserves. However, the Methodist 
Student Movement seeks to rise to that stature of religious maturity in campus 
Christian life that finds the answer in intellectual integrity, spiritual wholeness, the 
integration of truth, fullness of faith and in the power of community that comes 
when mind and spirit are blended in the discipline of a group that is seriously bent 
on the discovery of the truth that really sets men free. 

Lest the above seem to be merely the statement of a goal, we call attention to 
certain factors in the Methodist Student Movement that indicate the manner in which 
it is carried out. There is the thought process of program planning that creatively 
carries ideas from the individual person in the local group through retreats, state 
groups and regional conferences to the National Student Commission and annually 
enunciates a platform or position in program emphases. Nothing is “cooked up,” 
“worked out,” or “handed down” for students to “put on.” They are urged to 
spiritual creativity in the thought process and we believe that our Program Emphases 
for 1947-48 attest to the depth and soundness of their spiritual mission in relation 
to the university.* 


Tue THINKING Process THROUGH TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


Another method whereby the Methodist Student Movement seeks to promote 
the thought process is in trained leadership. The greatest handicap at this point 
is the attitude of the Church generally that thinks of a student worker as in 
“detached” service or where the job is thought of as a stepping stone to something 
better in the Annual Conference or where the student worker is thought of as an 
assistant pastor whose work must be confined to the orbit of the local church that 
may or may not be related to campus life. Methodism, unfortunately, has not yet 
reached the point where it thinks of the campus Christian worker as one who is set 
as a missionary-educator-teacher-pastor-counselor in what must surely be as strategic 
a missionary-educational-pastoral opportunity, as can be found anywhere. To 
partially offset this, our Department of Student Work, the only agency in the 
Protestant student field that does so, provides three graduate centers in our own 
seminaries where a limited amount of training can be offered to at least orient the 
student worker and “get his sights set” on his true mission in the church and on 
the campus, as a spiritual leader of intellectual depth and insight. 


Tue THINKING Process THrRouGH motive 


Perhaps the achievement of which the Department of Student Work is most 
proud in the thought process of campus religious life is in the magazine, motive. 
It is well known that it does not deal with superficial issues. Large numbers of 
national and world leaders have voluntarily contributed without remuneration to 
its pages and without any advertising or promotion it gains subscriptions steadily 
among students and faculty and this says something significant concerning what 
it seeks to do. 

motive, from the beginning, has held a particular and special spot. It is a 
magazine of a church student movement “beamed” to college students and faculty. 


*See ‘“‘Program Emphases”’ of the Methodist Student Movement for 1947-48. 
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Its aim is not merely to be a magazine of the religious groups but also to have in it 
such materials as would perhaps awaken, arrest the attention of, and interest that vast 
mass of American college students who have no religious interest and who do not 
participate in religious groups. With these elements in it, the magazine has also 
sought to arouse students of the religious groups from their lethargy and stimulate 
in them a new interest in the world’s need and desperate plight. In addition to all 
the above, it has become ‘and is a vast storehouse of the best in religious literature, 
art and poetry. To say the least, motive promotes the thought process of the student 
movement and does for campus religious life that which no other magazine in 
American life is now doing. 

We are proud that our magazine realistically analyzes the current crisis, pioneers 
on the frontiers of faith, interprets the student mind, places Jesus Christ at the 
heart of campus life and does it in a manner that stimulates thought and action. 


Tue Service ProcRaM 


The Methodist Student Movement is an agency of the Church that provides 
within campus experience an activity program of religious life and service. This 
aspect of student work can, by those unacquainted with what it really does, be 
badly underestimated. It can be thought of on the one hand as religious “piddling” 
or, on the other hand, as in-service training. It can be thought of as more or less 
useless and time-consuming committee work or it may be regarded as the natural 
expression of churchmanship in college days. It may even be thought of as childish 
by some or it may be regarded as a mark of spiritual maturity in lives that are not 
content to merely have ideals but must also practice them. F 

The best illustration of the “religious activity program” is in the student council. 
In each Methodist college there is some sort of a campus Christian council. In 
the Wesley Foundations at the state and independent colleges and universities they 
are known as the Wesley Foundation Student Councils. These student councils are 
the groups of Christian college men and women who go through some such experi- 
ence as hereinafter described. They come together in a retreat or planning confer- 
ence. They fundamentaliy face this question: What are the religious needs of our 
campus, our community and our world this year? They match their Christian 
idealism against the question and come up with the answer in terms of a program 
that they seek to develop. They usually organize their council by Commissions 
and thousands of students have found God’s will for their lives simply because they 
have set out’ with a few fellow students to render some service that their own group 
has helped them to see the necessity of accomplishing. It becomes an experience in 
churchmanship, a practice of faith. In it they have found new fellowship and that 
sense of community which the university so often fails to provide. 


Wuat Sratistics Say 


The Methodist Student Movement becomes the means whereby these local ex- 
pressions of churchmanship are caught up in the intercollegiate outreaches of 
Christian service. It is perhaps appropriate at this point to observe some statistical 
data that tell their own story. The figures given for the school year, 1946-47 are 
as nearly as can be established by careful estimate. 


INumbercoricollemeusttt cher tan sm sce ease eet we es rea 2 ene ee eet 2,750.000 
iNaimberoteliethodist prelerencem eave en rss seen tre eee eee ee eee 300,000 
Local units of the Methodist Student Movement............2222.--.-:eesceeseceseeeeteees: ea ree 400 
Student Ornicerssmmlocal Units. fc eee ee ee e Sob Saat ees EN AO a ME ae 2,400 
Commission members and leadership group in local units (in addition to officers) 6,000 
Officers and Councils in State Conferences of the Methodist Student Movement... 525 


Sfid ent ssimusuiimian ern Car aviuns ete pees «eee ee eke Oe eee eo tee ee one 350 
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Students in work camps and types of summer service other than caravans..............-- 600 
State (or similar region) Conferences of the Methodist Student Movement each 

ViGaN hi wsh ts he eiens as, a ae, SRR eel on a I AN ame Pe eee eS ae Se cee 35 
Students presenuun whese) Conienem Cosas ces see acco nee oe eee Tea 7,000 


How Many Are RrEacHepD? 


The above data are obviously in need of interpretation. It perhaps can best be 
done by squarely facing, on a national scale, the time-worn question which religious 
workers have to meet in the local situation. The question is, if there are 300,000 
Methodist preference students on American college campuses, how many of them 
are reached by the Church through the Methodist Student Movement? Any 
attempt to answer it is purely an estimate. In fact, it can best be answered by 
asking another. Suppose we take a cross section of 300,000 adults in our country 
who are either members of or prefer The Methodist Church and ask, How many of 
them are reached by the Church? Obviously, a great deal depends on the meaning 
attached to the word “reached” and it is understandable that it can mean anything 
from casual church attendance to constant and devoted service in a leadership 
position. In any case, we definitely know that approximately one tenth of college 
students who prefer The Methodist Church are actively engaged in campus Christian 
work during the year. We know that one sixth of the officer leadership received 
special training for their work. We know that without presuming duplication no 
less than 7,000 attended inspirational conferences conducted by the Church and 
we know that no less than 1,000 students gave up six weeks of their summer vacation 
to serve in the Church without remuneration. We furthermore will make no estimate 
on student church attendance but we do know that practically all of our university 
churches are now crowded with students and that large numbers of them are holding 
two services per Sunday to accommodate the crowds. 

However, the most important thing we learn from the statistics is the obvious 
fact that more college students can be reached by the Church. Because of the 
present overcrowded conditions on campuses, Methodism ought to double her present 
staff of trained Christian leaders in local campus situations. The present staff of 
pastors and special workers is being asked to do the impossible. 

Furthermore, God forbid that we ever fall into the trap of measuring the extent 
and power of God’ $ spirit operative in what might be a highly significant minority 
movement. We constantly® urge our local groups to never be content with the 
students they are now reaching; always be zealous and evangelistic in reaching out 
to others; but also to realize that God can operate most powerfully through the 
medium of qualitative effort expressed in a small but thoroughly committed campus 
Christian group. 

Woritp-MINDEDNESS AMONG STUDENTS 

The Methodist Student Movement trains students in Christian world minded- 
ness. Even the most casual glance at the campus today reveals at least four char- 
acteristics that are observable. The first is the presence of 1,402,000 veterans, who 
constitute 51% of the total enrollment. They put into campus life a maturity, a 
stability and a world perspective that it did not formerly have. The second is the 
presence of students from other lands, ambassadors of good will. The United States 
has suddenly become the educational center of the world and as these lines are 
written, it is conservatively estimated that 17,000 are here from 105 nations. A third 
characteristic of the campus today is its overcrowded condition where classroom 
and living situations exist under emergency conditions that tend to lower educa- 
tional, social and moral standards. The fourth characteristic of the campus 4s in 
the nature of a struggle that is not especially obvious but is essentially real. It 
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is best described in a question, Will the campus as a community return to its more 
or less sophomoric “joé college” isolationism of other days, or, will it rise to a new 
stature of community that is at once a part of its immediate environment and is at 
the same time world minded? 

With these characteristics of the campus in mind, the Methodist Student Move- 
ment proceeds on the assumption that the American college campus is perhaps 
the greatest mission field in the world; that the campus may become a genuine part 
of the world community; and that there might actually emerge from the campus a 
generation of college students who would be the saving difference between world 
community and world chaos. 


Tue Meraninc or Woritp CuHristIAN CoMMUNITY 


The philosophy of the Methodist Student Movement is very important at this 
point. It conceives that world friendship is not enough. It operates with the con- 
viction that there is indeed a genuine world mission of the Church and that the best 
expression of this is in the actual establishment of a miniature world Christian com- 
munity in the local student unit. Its waves of influence spread evangelistically out- 
ward to moral and spiritual frontiers that are not necessarily geographical but in all 
instances are no less than global. There are certain methods in student work 
wherein this work is being done. 


CorrELATION WITH THE Boarp or Missions 

As is well known, this report is being made by the Department of Student Work 
of the Board of Education. It has three secretaries who are charged with the 
administration, the program and the development of the Methodist Student 
Movement. 

The Board of Missions and Church Extension has a department of student 
work with two national secretaries, one representing the general section and the 
other the Woman’s Section of the Joint Division of Education and Cultivation, 
These secretaries interpret the conception of Christian community through campus 
visitation, student conferences and more especially through the Commission on 
World Christian Community of the local student councils. The staff of the Depart- 
ment of Student Work of the Board of Education has developed with these student 
secretaries of the Board of Missions and Church Extension a complete plan of 
correlation whereby Methodism is united in its impact upon the student insofar 
as the interpretation of the World Mission of the Church in the establishment of 
World Christian Community is concerned. This work is augmented through the 
Inter-Board Committee on Missionary Education to which regular annual reports 
are made, and through the student secretaries of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. This national staff co-operation, with meetings throughout the year, is 
fundamental to the total program of student Christian work and the five national 
secretaries are constantly giving attention to student world-mindedness throughout 
the Movement. 


InN THE WoRLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


In addition to the above, and as elsewhere stated, the Methodist Student Move- 
ment is an integral part of the United Student Christian Council which, in turn, 
is the United States unit of the World’s Student Christian Federation. Thus a 
student in a local unit is an integral and functioning part of a globe-encircling enter- 
prise of Christian college men and women that operates with unusual Christian in- 
fluence and power in no less than 40 nations. In world conferences of staff and 
students, in international work camps, in relief work and in other global Christian 
enterprises the representatives of the Methodist Student Movement participate in 
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the World’s Student Christian Federation. One of the secretaries of the Department 
of Student Work is a world officer of the Federation and a member of its executive 
committee. 
Tue Meruopist Stupent Fettowsuie Funp 

The Methodist Student Fellowship Fund is a child of the quadrennium of 1944-48. 
It has existed exactly four years. Not a great deal of money has been given by the 
students in this missionary enterprise and yet we believe it is significant that in 1947 
more than 100 Methodist student groups contributed over $9,000 in supporting no 
less than 40 different missionary projects. The Methodist Student Fellowship Fund 
is so planned that it supports the state or regional, the national and the international 
projects of the student movement within the framework of the Church. These 
students are being trained in world mindedness through missionary giving. 


EVANGELISM IN THE Mernopist StupENT MoveMENtT 


The Methodist Student Movement has, from the beginning, been an evangelistic 
movement, using the word evangelism in its highest and best sense. The objectives 
of the Movement, in the main headings, as adopted by the First National Methodist 
Student Leadership Training Conference at Berea College in June, 1939, are: 

a—To lead students to become followers of Jesus Christ and into vital personal 

relationship with God. 

b—To develop a supporting group in which individuals will mutually strengthen 

one another in Christian living. 

c—To help create a New World order (the Kingdom of God) embodying Chris- 

: tian ideals and conserving the highest human values. 


From these objectives, the work has not deviated in the slightest. On the con- 
trary, every evidence points to the fact that the deeper evangelistic trends of our 
Movement have intensified. 

For example, the Methodist Student Movement co-operated fully in all aspects 
of the Crusade for Christ. In the evangelistic phase of the Crusade, from the grass 
roots of a small but hard-working group of students, came a pamphlet titled “The 
Crusade for Christlike Living on the Campus.” By many it was referred to as one 
of the most significant pieces of literature that came out of the Crusade. Among 
other things it said, “Thus evangelism begins with an enthusiasm for one’s own 
experience of Christlike living and a conviction that the values by which Jesus 
lived are of supreme significance. It proceeds with a real concern for the needs of 
one’s fellow men and one’s society. It reaches its climax in an effort to. meet their 
deepest needs and lead them into Christlike living. 

“In accordance with Christ and the Church, evangelism on the university and 
college campuses is the registration of students in the school of Christlike living.” 


FreLLowsHIP GROUPS 


In an almost uncanny fashion there has been an evangelistic aspect of the Meth- 
odist Student Movement that is definitely after the pattern of the Wesleys. It will 
be remembered that during their Oxford days they had a holy club. It was a small 
intimate group of students that came together for prayer, confession, theological 
discussion and spiritual enrichment. It is just such groups that are an outstanding 
characteristic of the Methodist Student Movement at the present time. They are 
not called holy clubs. They are referred to as cell, fellowship, or prayer groups. 

These group as presently developing in our local student units do not have 
a precise organizational structure. They are simply a group of like-minded students 
who have a mutual desire for spiritual growth and who want to talk, share, and 
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pray together. In most instances, the pastor or professional student worker is a 
counselor for the group but adult leadership is by no means the characteristic 
feature. In a powerful spiritual sense these groups are agencies of God’s Spirit 
speaking through the student mind of this generation. One group meets only to 
pray; another group tackles serious theological discussion and brings in outside 
help for guidance; another group adopts an underprivileged child from the probate 
court; another group gives up one or more meals per week and fasts, gives, and 
prays for starving students in another part of the world. 

These prayer groups have not been promoted. They were started by some of 
our students in spiritual need and they have been developing in ever-widening circles 
to meet that need. They have three main characteristics: prayer, discipline and 
evangelistic zeal. The members of the group,are almost without exception spiritually 
contagious. That which they have they share. 


Tue Furure or tHe Mernopist Stupent Movement 


The Department of Student Work has promoted the Methodist Student Move- 
ment. In two quadrenniums it has begun to come of age. What of its future? 

At the present time, there are 160 Wesley Foundations at as many state and 
independent colleges and universities in 44 states. There is a field personnel of 106 
full-time men and women who are the professional directors of the student religious 
program in these centers. In all instances they work in harmony with one or more 
Methodist Churches nearest the campus and in all instances the programs of the 
Wesley Foundations point to the Church, operate in the Church and are the Church 
at work with its students. 

In addition to the Wesley Foundations, the Methodist Student Movement has 
a working relationship with the Directors of Religious Life of 74 Methodist colleges. 
In the case of Methodist colleges no overt attempt is made to organize Methodist 
groups on campus but in all cases the attempt is made to co-operate with and 
support the policy of the administration of the church-related institution in its inter- 
denominational approach to student work. 

All of this program for the religious life of our students in Wesley Foundations 
and Methodist colleges costs money. The Church has a right to ask, Is it worth it? 


Is It WortH Ir? 


An examination of the budgets of the student centers of Methodism adminis- 
tratively related to the Department of Student Work shows that the Church spends 
approximately $449,000* for her campus religious program. This is an average of 
$1.49 per student, per year, and is the average of what the Church spends for the 
on-campus religious program of 75% of all Methodist students. To the total above 
should be added whatever the Church spends for the religious life of Methodist 
students in 125 Methodist colleges. 

Thus, The Methodist Church has a Church student movement striving as best 
it can to mect the religious needs of students. A very much underpaid and badly 
overworked field staff of local workers is at the campus in the business of coun- 
seling, sharing, and directing the student program. In the 160 Wesley Foundations 
only a few are adequately equipped to do that quality type of work that ought to 
be done. The hour has come and now is when Methodism should squarely face the 
question of the religious life of its students and meet their needs financially and 
organizationally as never before. Therefore, let us look for a moment at the reason 
why the religious life of students is important. 

*Sources of income are: 


WAninitial «© onterences: csr ces cc -s- eee sceee see 34.2% S tients Pere neces cues Past eece iota f sees tes eet enw 8 % 
Woardrotl hd cation ecsecccceeretee else 20.3% Othenwsourcesmer ccs ste-cue sat: ttre ee ee 37.5% 
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Way tue Reuicious Lire or Stupents Is Important 


Approximately 95% of those now entering the ministry and those going to the 
mission field, and a large percentage of the lay leadership of the Church are among 
those who go to college. In other words, the leadership of the Church, both lay and 
clerical, comes from the college generation. 


Coming from the Methodist Youth Fellowships young people leave home and 
go to college. Here they are changed and made different. They graduate from 
college and, as a rule, do not return to the community from which they came. They 
become young adults. In considering the religious life of a college student, in 
estimating the significance of a Church student movement and raising the vital 
question of the Church’s interest in her students, it should be noted that the follow- 
ing eight major changes take place, as a rule, in a college student’s life. 

a—He fixes the pattern of his life philosophy. 

b—Mis mental life is quickened and deepened. As a rule, he develops a method 

of thinking. 

c—He either assumes social responsibility or fails to accept it. 

d—His body undergoes major growth changes and comes to maturity. 

e—As a rule, he decides his life vocation. 

f—As a rule, he finds his life partner. 

g—He usually either rejects religion, or starts the pattern of permanently neg- 

lecting it, or deepens his religious experience. 

h—He either becomes parochial-minded or develops a world view. 


In view of these facts and in view of the fact that the Church can make or break 
its own future in direct proportion to its interest in the religious life of its students, 
it is imperatively necessary that Methodism now proceed to direct a larger propor- 
tion of its World Service and other benevolent funds in channels of service through 
campus religious life. 


A Worp FrRoM THE STAFF AND A PLEDGE TO THE FUTURE 


In this report, there has not been a detailed statement of staff work. The count- 
less conferences, committee meetings and services necessary to the work speak for 
themselves. It is perhaps well to note that within the quadrennium Mr. Ehrens- 
perger has traveled around the world, especially in India, Dr. Bollinger has been 
twice in Europe in behalf of the World’s Student Christian Federation and Dr. 
Brown has traveled extensively throughout the United States. Each staff member 
travels about 40,000 miles per year. In all the work, there has been the deliberate 
attempt to keep organizational details in the background and the religious life of 
the students primary. 


In conclusion, the staff believes that Methodist Student work stands on the 
threshold of its greater future. We pledge ourselves to a continued and renewed 
effort to capture the imagination of students for the Church and to provide a 
Church student movement as a channel for the effective expression of their Christian 
idealism. We believe that there will come from the campus generations of com- 
mitted Christian lay and professional leaders. We believe that God can and is 
speaking through the Methodist Student Movement and we believe that His message 
consists in not being conformed to the things of this world and of the campus but 
of being transformed by the renewal of the mind, proving what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.* 


"Romans 12:2 
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Student Loan and Scholarship Department 


Epwarp W. SropcHi.u, Director 


The report of the Department of Loans and Scholarships to the Board of Edu- 
cation this year covers our activities for the quadrennium as well as for the past year. 


Loans AND CoLLECTIONS 


The quadrennium of 1944-48 marked a radical decrease in the number of loans 
granted. The reasons are clear, lower college enrollment during the first two years, 
high level of prosperity, and the G.I. benefits the last two years. Collections rose 
very considerably in the first two years of the quadrennium, but have fallen off 
again. The peak was reached in the year ending May 31, 1944, when over a half- 
million dollars was paid in principal and interest. 


During the past year loans have held quite steady as compared with the previous 
year. It seems to be the consensus of college men that the demand for loans will 
increase greatly during the next few years though the acceleration is not very 
noticeable as yet. The fact that many scholarship funds are in operation enters 
into the loan picture, and the G.I. benefits still continue to operate. The following 
table shows the number and amount of loans made: 


LOANS 
Year ending Meth. Institutions Non-Meth. Institutions Total 
May 31 No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
1g 2s IS aes 5 Lie BR oe bake 0 Fea ee Oe 800 $64,725.00 222 $20,115.00 1,022 $84,840.00 
[OA beeen Or ee ee oe 707 62,305.00 186 19,175.00 893 81,480.00 
GAG Goes See Fe acre 611 55,670.00 172 ~=18,865.00 783 74,535.00 
QA RES Se 5 Oe DAN Bn Bree 588 59,300.00 215 25,890.00 803 85,190.00 
June 1-Nov. 30 : 
LOA G WR ee ek ee 182° 16,875.00 79 9,700.00 261 26,575.00 
TEI Oe ee AN eed ene eek os MO 152 eelio15.00 89 10,720.00 241 28,235.00 


We have sent form letters to all delinquent borrowers during the year, personal 
letters to many of them. While collections have been very good, there are many 
cases in which we have failed to receive any reply to our letters. Since the depart- 
ment has traditionally refrained from turning the accounts over to a collection 
agency or using other legal methods in collecting, it seems reasonable that a friendly 
approach is more effective than a harsh attitude. At least we have worked on that 
theory, and we have reason to believe that we are right. The following table shows 
the collections at the beginning of the quadrennium and for the past year: 


Year ending Number of Accounts Amount of Payments 
May 31 Payments Closed Principal Interest Total 
GAA nee eee eS a le eee ea 20,914 2,459 $457,170.48 $73,643.49 $530,813.92 
[O47 aawecet S ees aden eek Mineo 8,224 1,045 194,545.70 45,435.19 239,980.89 
June 1-Nov. 30 
GAG eres ee sae oe oe: 4,627 644 118,091.98 24,940.68 143,032.66 
ROY of Oe a A eee 3,948 410 78,433.64 17,250.92 95,684.56 
Here are some other items that we believe will be of interest— 
Number Amount 
Loans made June 1, 1948, to May 31, 1947: 3,497 $326,045.00 
Closed 
Principal Interest Accounts 


Collections during the same period: $1,415 ,696.00 $251,592.45 7,430 
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> 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Letters from the recipients of the National Methodist Scholarship continue to 
evidence a real spirit of appreciation for the help this scholarship affords and also 
for the fact that the church is helping its youth in this very significant way. Admin- 
istrative officials in our schools are very vocal in their praise of this aid to their 
students. 


We call attention again to the fact that the only source of revenue for the 
National Methodist Scholarship is the Methodist Student Day Offering, eighty per 
cent of which goes to the Scholarship Fund. Accordingly, we urge conference officials 
to promote the observance of this special day. May we suggest that Methodist 
Student Day is not one of the non-authorized special days of which there are so 
many clamoring for recognition, but it is a day set aside by the Dvrscipline of the 
Church. Therefore, its observance would seem to be not optional but mandatory. 


During the first year of our scholarship service we granted 288 scholarships in 
69 schools with a total of $72,486.95; an average of $258.63. The 467 we have 
granted this year in 79 schools amount to about $148,440.00, an average of $317.85. 
The figures for this year are the record of business through November 30. The 
total number of scholarships granted to this date is 1,178 and amount to about 
$337,171.00. 


From personal observance in visits to a number of colleges I would say that our 
scholarship holders are among the finest young people on the campuses and the 
records show that many of them are leaders in their student groups. We desire to 
express our appreciation for the fine co-operation of presidents and loan and scholar- 
ship officials in our colleges and universities as we endeavor to carry on our work. 


Jf 0,000 ay = os ae 
583,600.00 
334,648.50 

J 300, 000 3 

B 200,000 204,315.00 
& /00, 000 Pe 
74,735.00 
oO A ed es Pes NS ee eS eS Cd 
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Department of Public Relations 
Boyp M. McKeown, Secretary 


i GENERAL 
On the time-honored premise that “Variety is the spice of life,” service in the 
Department of Public Relations is a continuously spicy experience. There is never 
any monotony either from lack of work or from sameness of routine. 
The wide scope of responsibilities regularly carried by the Department includes 
such major items as the following: 


1. Serving as interpreter and public relations officer for the Division of Educational 
Institutions and for each of its departments. 

2. Editing Christian Education Magazine. 

3 Maintaining co-operative relations with church editors, obtaining space in their 
columns and providing materials that will best utilize it. 

4. Promotion of Race Relations Sunday. 

5. Promotion of Methodist Student Day. 

6. Promotion of Student Recognition Day. 

7. Supervision of and active participation in the program of the Joint Committee on 
Public Relations for Methodist Educational Institutions. 

8. Service on part of the department head as Secretary of the National Association 


of Schools and Colleges of The Methodist Church. This service is unofficial though 
there seems to be much to commend the practice of letting some member of the 
Board staff fill that office, 


A breakdown of the work falling under any of the above heads would reveal 
at least a dozen types of activity such as planning, scheduling, checking progress, 
editing, and handling correspondence. Each of these types of activity, moreover, 
involves the performance of duties that are both voluminous and detailed. 


- SpeciaL Days 


In the promotion of special days the Department of Public Relations works in 
close co-operation with departments immediately concerned in the respective 
observances. 

When Race Relations Day plans are to be made a representative committee meets 
to lay out the general lines of procedure. With the basic plans made the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations takes over, elaborates the plans and carries them into 
execution. 

When Methodist Student Day promotion is on the agenda a similar committee 
meets to give consideration to the planning, and when Student Recognition Day, 
which is not a disciplinary observance and does not carry an offering, is to be pro- 
moted initial plans are laid by representatives of the Student Department and of 
the Department of Public Relations. In each case the Department of Public Rela- 
tions carries the responsibility after these preliminary plans are laid. 

Let us take a brief look at some of the more detailed steps involved in the 
promotion of Race Relations Sunday, which steps, incidentally, are typical of those 
taken annually in promoting the observance of Methodist Student Day. One of the 
first tasks facing the Race Relations Committee is the question of a poster. It has 
been the practice of the committee to get as good a poster as possible and then use 
it for two or more years. Maiuy readers will recall the poster depicting the carrying 
of the cross by a large number of persons from all walks of life and from all races. 
Also remembered is the poster with representatives from the three major races of 
the world standing together and supporting the globe. This poster bore the legend, 
“Together We Lift the World Toward God.” 
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For 1948 it seemed advisable to get a new poster and an entirely different type 
of poster was determined upon. The central theme is expressed in the wording, 
“They Look to Us for Educational Opportunities.” It shows two Negro students 
gazing fondly toward an academic building which is symbolic of their ambitions 
for Higher Education, 

Among the other media employed in the promotion of Race Relations Sunday are 
a special Race Relations Day issue of Christian Education Magazine and the fullest 
possible utilization of space in the various papers and periodicals of the Church. 
Advertising space is purchased in all of the Advocates and commitments are ob- 
tained as early as possible from the Advocate editors as to space available for Race 
Relations Day features. This Department then solicits and assembles articles 
meeting the specifications the Advocate editors have set up. The Department in 
looking toward Race Relations Day in 1948 purchased advertising space in 16 
Methodist papers. In addition it obtained column space from these and from 14 
other papers and periodicals. 

Some of the Race Relations features thus assembled were full-length articles; 
others were brief statements and endorsements. The Department always strives to 
take full advantage of every inch of space made available. A total of approximately 
100 articles per year is thus assembled and placed. 

In 1945 a Race Relations Day transcription was provided and circulated to 
some twenty-five or thirty radio stations. If more money were available this 
would be an excellent medium of promotion to use each year. Every such program, 
however, must be good if it is to meet competition with the most artistic and most 
popular programs on the air. Radio transcriptions that meet the requirements in 
that regard are necessarily expensive. 

The increase in Race Relations Day offerings through the quadrennium has been 
encouraging. This Department does not by any means assume full credit for these 
increased offerings but it does note the increased revenue with gratification. In 
1944 the Race Relations Day offerings totaled $73,706.75; in 1947 these offerings 
had climbed to the figure of $166,353.77. 

The Board authorized a special effort for 1948 with a goal of $300,000 from the 
Race Relations Day offering. In the hope of realizing this goal the Department of 
Public Relations, along with the Department of Institutions for Negroes, exerted 
more than usual effort in the promotion of the 1948 observance. 


More GENERAL OBSERVANCE NEEDED 


In the report of this department a year ago attention was called to the fact 
that some of the conferences of the Church are not following the disciplinary plan 
for emphasis on the causes represented by our special days. The small number of 
churches observing Race Relations Sunday and Methodist Student Day and the 
very meager offerings that come annually from these conferences, have been the 
subjects of much concern within the staff group. 

One Annual Conference went so far as to take advantage of the cumulative 
build-up for Methodist Student Day and to utilize the offering from that day for its 
own educational institutions. Incidentally, fourteen students from this conference 
were awarded National Methodist Scholarships during the school year (1946-47), 
the total value of these scholarships being $3,810.25. 

In an effort to stimulate a greater observance of our special days in conferences 
where they have been more or less neglected in the past, a meeting of the executive 
secretary of the Division, the head of the Department of Public Relations, and the 
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conference executive secretaries from several of these conferences was held in 
Grand Rapids during the 1947 meeting of the Methodist Conference on Christian 
Education. The objective of this meeting was to stimulate full co-operation of the 
executive secretaries toward a wider observance of the special days in their re- 
spective conferences. 


Curistian Epucation MaGAzINE 


The writing and editorial work done in the public relations offices is consider- 
able, consisting as it does of the editing of Christian Education Magazine, Campus 
News and Methodism on the Campus, together with the issuance of special releases 
and the preparation of feature articles concerning educational institutions and other 
aspects of the Church’s program of Higher Education. By far the major responsi- 
bility in this field, however, is in connection with Christian Education Magazine. 

The special number of the Magazine issued in July-August, 1945, which carries 
a full-page picture and write-up of each institution related to the Board and which 
was designed particularly for the use of pastors and others in counseling young 
people on the choice of a college, continues to be very much in demand. 

It is, of course, understood that the purposes of Christian Education Magazine 
are to interpret the program of the Division of Educational Institutions and to 
promote the interests of all phases of the Church’s work that are related to this 
Division. Space is continually given, for example, to the promotion of Methodist 
educational institutions, student work, including Wesley Foundations, the Loan 
and Scholarship Fund, and the Church’s program of Ministerial Training. 

The Magazine enjoys a circulation somewhat above forty thousand, going free 
to all pastors, to college administrators and selected faculty members, to lay mem- 
bers of conference boards of education and other interested individuals. It is sent 
regularly to each person who contributes as much as one dollar to either the Race 
Relations Day offering, or the Methodist Student Day offering. 

Recent months have noted certain changes in the Magazine. A change in fre- 
quency of issue has been approved by the U. 8. Post Office Department by which 
the Magazine will be issued bi-monthly, from September until June. We believe 
this will be of advantage to the budget of the Magazine without causing any great 
loss to the interests involved. Many times in the past the July-August number, 
now discontinued, has been used as the yearbook of the Board. 

In an effort to increase the attractiveness and readability of the Magazine more 
pictures are being used and more devices, such as initial letters for breaking the 
solid content of a page. On the back page of the Magazine now appears a quiz 
designed to interest readers in checking their knowledge of the Methodist program 
of Higher Education. Numerous expressions of appreciation and interest have been 
received concerning this added feature. 


OruHerR ACTIVITIES 


Not entirely included in the above is the continuing line of promotional articles, 
news releases and other materials which go out from the public relations offices and 
which are used by church periodicals and educational journals. More or less typical 
of such materials was the series of articles featured in The Christian Advocate a 
year or so ago concerning early Methodist educators. These stories told of the 
activities, personal traits and achievements of a number of early Methodists, each 
of whom was interested in two or more Methodist educational institutions. The 
articles set forth the reasons for this interest and the sacrifices made for the insti- 
tutions. The colleges concerned, of course, received some favorable publicity. 
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We continue to get feature stories into The Christian Advocate at the rate of 
one per month in each jurisdictional edition. 

The training course in “Choosing a College” which was projected early in this 
quadrennium and for which Doctors Gross and McKeown produced the textbook, 
continues to be used in summer institutes and assemblies as well as in a few local 
churches. The sudden over-supply of college students has not served to enhance 
the demand for this course. With freedom of choice definitely limited the college 
plans of many young people consist, very simply, of attending any institution 
to which they can gain admittance. 

The department has over a period of years helped in hammering out a tentative 
pattern for educational public relations, especially on a church-related basis. Refer- 
ence is made to two pamphlets, one produced for the Student Department under 
the title, “Public Relations for Wesley Foundations,” and the other produced by 
the Joint Program of Public Relations and bearing the title, “A Suggested Pattern 
for Educational Public Relations.” Perhaps it is in order to quote from the former 
of these pamphlets as follows: 

By way of supplementing the definition, let us suggest that the pattern for good 
Public Relations follows four definite steps or stages— 

1. The discovery of existing needs on the part of the people our program is to serve. 

2. The stimulations of a widespread recognition of these needs and if possible the 

arousing of a desire to do something about meeting them. 

3 ae and executing of a service which meets these previously recognized 

needs. 

4. The publicizing of the program, or, in our case, the telling of the story of what 

the Wesley Foundation is doing to render vital service which people need and want. 


Each of these four steps or stages is essential and a program which leaves out any 
of them, or which unduly minimizes any of them, is an inadequate effort in Public 
Relations. 

A news service designed to provide an exchange among the Methodist colleges 
and Wesley Foundations was transferred in the middle of the quadrennium to the 
Joint Program of Public Relations. News from the colleges comes in increasingly well, 
but publicity from and for the Wesley Foundation units across the country presents 
a difficult problem. The sharp limits on funds and on trained personnel in most 
student centers hinders adequate news dissemination. As yet this problem is 
unsolved. 

The Department of Public Relations is working in close relationship with the 
educational director of the Commission on Ministerial Training. During the fall 
of 1947 a rather extensive program of publicity covering the Evanston Conference 
on Ministerial Training was worked out and carried through. In addition, the 
March-April, 1948, issue of Christian Education Magazine is a ministerial training 
number. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Department of Public Relations believes that the name of the Division of 
Educational Institutions might very appropriately be changed to “The Division of 
Higher Education.” Board approval was given to this in a meeting some two 
years ago but steps should be taken to implement the action of the Board in the 
forthcoming General Conference. 

Steps should also be taken to make mandatory the recommendation of 1944 that 
lists of high school seniors be assembled by pastors and transmitted to executive 
secretaries and to nearby Methodist colleges. An effort was made to this end at 
the 1944 General Conference but inadvertently it did not get into the list of positive 
General Conference enactments and was not, therefore, included in the 1944 Dis- 
cipline. 
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Attention is directed once more to the fact that there has been no appreciable 
effort made in the fields of radio and movies since unification. There have been 
no budget appropriations making such efforts possible. Some commendable experi- 
ments in these areas of publicity were carried out by the Board of the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church during the middle and later thirties and those aspects 
of the program should be resumed. There is no substitute for the movies and the 
radio in the field of influencing public sentiment. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


GENERAL 


The Joint Program of Public Relations which is carried on in connection with 
this Department is a co-operatively sponsored program made possible by financial 
support from three sources, namely, the Board of Education, the National Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges of The Methodist Church, and the individual institutions 
related to the Church. The program proper is planned and supervised by a com- 
mittee made up of representatives of the Board of Education and the Association 
of Schools and Colleges. 

The main purposes of the Joint Program are to carry on a.continuing and general 
schedule of publicity and interpretation from which it is hoped an increased apprecia- 
tion of all Methodist institutions may result and from which individual institutions 
may receive help with their own public relations problems. 

The program has been in operation now since 1942 and in the judgment of many 
it has explored a new field and is pointing the way toward other services in which 
the Board and the Association might effectively co-operate. 

It is not easy to appraise or portray the results of the public relations efforts 
put forth under the guidance of the Joint Committee. No one can point to a big 
gift received by any institution related to the Church and say, “Look what the Joint 
Program did.” Some schools without any formal public relations programs have 
received large gifts and many other factors have helped to bring in the gifts received 
by institutions that do have public relations programs in operation. It is thought, 
however, that the Joint Program can modestly claim to have helped in setting the 
stage for financial gifts received by many institutions and perhaps in the case of 
some schools it has helped to set the stage for recent increases in numerical strength 
of student bodies. 

Recent years have noted immense progress in Public Relations in business, in- 
dustry, welfare agencies, military organizations and the hke. During this period 
the Joint Committee has been active in efforts to delineate the functions of Public 
Relations in the field of church-related Higher Education. The results of these 
efforts, taken along with other efforts toward the same end, are set forth by a 
recent booklet produced and distributed by the Joint Program under the title, 
“A Suggested Pattern for Educational Public Relations.” 


PreRSON NEL 


As already stated the work of the Joint Committee is carried forward in close 
association with the public relations program of the Division of Educational In- 
stitutions. In fact it functions through the office of the Department of Public Rela- 
tions. The Secretary of the Department is Director of the program. The Associate 
Director, recently employed full time by the Joint Committee, is Mr. Fletcher 
McKinney, who holds a B.A. Degree from Vanderbilt and an M.A. Degree from 
Peabody. 
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SpecraAL LITERATURE 


One of the major phases of the Joint Program is the production and distribution 
of special literature designed to aid in educational public relations. The literature 
thus produced is of three major types, differentiated mainly by the purposes to be 
served. 

Some literature, for example, is sent to the colleges for their own use within 
their campus organizations. A good example of this type of literature is a public 
relations booklet entitled, “The Faculty and Public Relations.” 

Some literature is produced for distribution to off-campus specialized groups, 
for example, the alumni of the institution. A typical piece of literature of this 
kind is a booklet entitled, “Jt Depends on You,” which is designed for distribution 
by the institutions themselves to their alumni. 

A third general type of literature is that produced for colleges to distribute to 
their general constituencies. A good example of this is a blotter recently produced, 
which was easily adaptable to the purposes of any given institution. A total of some 
thirty thousand of these blotters has been distributed by a dozen different colleges. 
A small charge, of course, is made for literature of this sort, as is also the case 
with other types when ordered in large quantities. 

Some of the more outstanding pieces of public relations literature issued and 
distributed during the quadrennium include: “An Open Letter to Lawyers and Trust 
Officers”; “Sermomc Materials on Christian Higher Education” ; a special series of 
leaflets and pamphlets for specific groups closely related to the institutions, as, for 
example, “The Faculty and Public Relations”; “You and Public Relations” (this 
being a leaflet designed for office workers in colleges); “College Trustee and Public 
Relations” and “It Depends on You,” the alumni leaflet referred to above. 

Two very recent pieces of literature now receiving wide distribution are “Radio 
Programming,” a practical guide in the field of preparing and presenting effective 
radio programs, and “Tuning In,” a digest of the Proceedings of the Institute of 
Higher Education held at Scarritt College in the summer of 1947. Production 
costs on this last named piece of literature were equally shared by the Department of 
Institutions, General, but the work of editing and producing was done in the public 
relations office. 

Packets of our literature have been assembled and one is sent to each newly ap- 
pointed public relations or publicity officer in a Methodist institution. 

Other packets containing mainly materials designed to help adult workers with 
youth as they counsel young people in regard to the choice of a college have been 
prepared and sent on request to pastors and other local church workers. A brief 
statement indicating the availability of these packets was carried in The Methodist 
Woman a few weeks ago and as a result more than 1,000 student secretaries of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service have written in requesting these packets. 


Tue New York MErtina 


In June 1947 there occurred one of the most significant events in the history 
of the Joint Program of Public Relations. There was held what has come to be 
known as “The New York Meeting.’ At this meeting the Jomt Committee spent 
two days in session with some of the most outstanding resource men in America. 
Together with these leaders the Committee faced squarely the problems and pos- 
sibilities of college public relations through the various media of communications. 

The resource personnel included such men as’ Mr. William G. Avirett, Educa- 
tional Editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Doctor T. Otto Nall, Managing 
Editor of The Christian Advocate; Mr. William Chenery, Publisher of Collier’s 
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magazine; Mr. Leland Case, Editor of the Rotarian Magazine; Doctor Frank Stan- 
ton, President of the Columbia Broadcasting Company; Doctor Francis 8. Harmon, 
Vice-President of the American Motion Picture Association; Mr. Jack Glenn, Di- 
rector of the March of Time Film; Mr. William Lydgate, Editor of the Gallup Poll 
Reports; and Mr. Raymond T. Rich, of Rich Associates, Public Relations Con- 
sultants, New York City. 

A brochure, carrying a summary of the discussions in this meeting is now in 
process of preparation and the office is hoping to be able to distribute it in the 
near future. 

CoxrsBuryY ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE 


On December 6, 1787, Cokesbury College, the first Methodist venture in Higher 
Education in America, and indeed the first Methodist college in the world, opened 
its doors with twenty-five students in attendance, at Abingdon, Maryland. Since 
1947 marked the 160th anniversary of that occasion it seemed appropriate to the 
Committee to promote as widely as possible an observance of that occasion on 
college campuses and in local churches. 

A specially prepared play, sketching with some dramatic effect the history of 
Methodist Higher Education in America, has been prepared and made available to 
college and church groups desirous of using it. In addition, articles in the church 
press, a special issue of Christian Hducation Magazine (the September-October 
number) and other media have served to call the significance of the anniversary date 
to the attention of the Church. 


Oruer ACTIVITIES 


For some time a study has been in progress, sponsored in part by the Joint 
Committee, and designed to reveal the number of alumni of Methodist educational 
institutions whose names are found in Who’s Who. It is hoped that summaries will 
be available for college presidents and public relations officers at an early date. The 
thought is that these data may be very helpful to institutions for publicity and 
other promotional purposes. — 

Mention has been made in previous reports of the circulating library on educa- 
tional public relations which has been maintained in the Joint Committee Office. 
Books are lent on a three weeks’ schedule to presidents, public relations officers, and 
other administrators in Methodist institutions, the only stipulation being that the 
books be returned promptly, the borrower paying the postage one way. 

A Public Relations Short Course sponsored by the Joint Committee in 1944 
has grown into the present annual Institute of Higher Education. This Institute 
held at Scarritt is growing in popularity and in attendance and seemingly is becom- 
ing a recognized factor in Higher Education in the Southeast. One of the important 
areas of discussion each year is Public Relations and the Joint Committee con- 
tinues to sponsor that. aspect of the Institute’s work. 

The Director and the Associate Director have worked with the Department of 
Institutions for Negroes in special public relations discussions held at the Gulfport 
Assembly and in Nashville. 

One aspect of the Joint Program of Public Relations is that of campus visits 
by the Director, and/or the Associate Director, with a view to aiding institutions in 
their own public relations work. A typical public relations visit by one of these 
officers consists of some such activities as the following: 

1. An address to the student body at chapel or assembly. 

2. Conferences with the public relations and publicity workers. 

3. Conferences with administrative officers, relative to public relations policies and 

plans. 
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4. Meetings with special groups of students as, for example, those who work for the 
college part time by way of helping to meet their expenses. 
5. Conferences with the faculty group, or with selected individuals from that faculty. 


RECOGNITION 

Repeatedly within the past two or three years certain aspects of the Joint 
Committee’s program have received favorable write-ups in such publications as 
the New York Times; School and Society; and College Public Relations. ‘The or- 
ganization and attamments of the organization have recently been featured in 
lengthy articles in College and University Business and in College Public Relations. 

Meantime we are receiving an inereasing number of inquiries and requests for 
literature from Boards of Education of other churches and from church-related 
colleges of other denominations. One such college has requested us to keep it on 
the mailing list for all public relations literature that we may issue and in return 
this institution occasionally sends us a small check in appreciation of the service. 
Its Director of Public Relations frankly says that he gets more help from our 
literature and other materials than from any other source. 

In hke manner the Committee is receiving more expressions of appreciation 
from officials in Methodist institutions and from other Methodist persons than it has 
formerly received. Of even more significance is the fact that the financial response 
from institutions is steadily increasing. During the fiscal year 1946-47, 98 institu- 
tions contributed to the program a total of $6,335. This was in excess of the number 
of institutions participating and the amount received in 1945-46 and _ present 
indications are that the response this year will be better than in any previous year. 
Financial askings were not mailed out to the institutions until October 15, but as 
this report is prepared, November 15, a total of 57 colleges have sent in cash con- 
tributions amounting to $3,655 and 16 other institutions have pledged sums totaling 
$875. The Committee believes that these evidences warrant considerable gratifica- 
tion and that they indicate an increasing degree of confidence in the program of the 
Joint Committee and appreciation of the services they are receiving from the Com- 
mittee’s program. 


Greensboro College 
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The University Senate 
JoHN L. Seaton, President 


The many changes taking place in every field of education during the war and 
subsequently have enormously increased the responsibilities of the University Senate 
and the demands upon the time of its members. Often, at great inconvenience, they 
have taken time from their own work to make reviews of institutions or to con- 
sider problems of concern to the entire church. It is not possible in this brief 
review to report the activities in detail or to discuss in more than general outline 
the policies which have been adopted. 


GOALS FoR THE MINISTRY 


Throughout the history of the church the preparation of ministers has been a 
matter of profound concern. The levels of education recognized as sufficient have 
varied greatly in different sections of the country as well as in different periods of 
time. Gradually the entire church has moved toward the ideal of graduation from 
college and theological seminary, both of standard rank, as requisite for admission 
to an annual conference, but as an ideal there was no expectation that it could be 
immediately realized. 

SpeciaAL Provisions 


Accordingly, the General Conference has at different times provided methods 
by which men of less education could be received. In 1940 the legislation con- , 
sidered necessary was embodied in a statement which appeared in the Discipline as 
Paragraph 1097, and with slight modification as Paragraph 323 in the Discipline of 
1944. This at once imposed upon the Senate the problem of “approving” unac- 
credited colleges both Methodist and non-Methodist. The pressure became so great 
that the Senate was obliged to adopt, and it continues to use, two guiding principles 
as follows: 

1. The Senate will not approve under the provisions of Paragraph 1097 (323) 
any four-year college which does not fully meet the standards for Junior colleges. 

2. The Senate will not inspect or approve under the provisions of Paragraph 
1097 (323) any non-Methodist institution which is not accredited by its regional 
agency. 


The effect of these principles has been to keep the applications to the Senate 
within reasonable limits and to protect the church from pressures on behalf of a 
great variety of inferior colleges. The still more important effect has been to 
stimulate Methodist colleges, both four-year and junior, to push up as rapidly as 
possible toward full accreditation. 

Much of the work of the quadrennium has been given to counseling and re- 
viewing such colleges. Notable progress has been made, but a regrettable number of 
them, of both senior and junior rank, still cannot qualify for accreditation. There 
would be no profit in naming them in this report, but the hope is recorded that 
within another quadrennium nearly all of them may be brought to the desired 
level. Thus both the ministry and the laity will be served. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The preparation of ministers involves also the theological schools. For the 
quadrennium, and previously, the Senate has accepted and certified to Bishops and 
annual conference boards the schools accredited by the American Association of 
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Theological Schools. Questions have been raised regarding the procedure and at 
this writing plans are under way for joint consideration by the Association and the 
Senate of the problems involved. 


During the last year the President of the Senate has served as Director of a 
survey of the ten Methodist theological schools and various members of the Senate 
have participated in it. The survey was not intended as in any sense an accrediting 
procedure, but as a means of finding ways of improvement in the schools. The 
more significant conclusions and suggestions are,in process of transmission to the 
church. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The service of the Senate to general education has taken two forms. The first 1s 
in relation to specific institutions. Many have been visited in accord with the policy 
of friendly counseling adopted several years ago. The judgments of the visitors 
were reported to them and to the Senate, but no action beyond approval of con- 
structive suggestions usually was taken. 


Under another type of review a variety of institutions have been considered 
by the Senate and placed under their appropriate classifications. In some instances, 
it meant full accreditation in senior or junior rank, and in others approval as specified 
in the Discipline (see published list). Two cases of special character should be 
briefly reported. Williamsport-Dickinson Junior College found itself almost sub- 
merged by the flood of GI students and it felt under obligation to consider what 
could be done for them at the end of the two years. It applied to the Senate for 
reclassification as a senior college. After study by a special committee and full 
consideration by the Senate the reclassification was denied for the present, but 
permission was granted to offer the additional two years as an emergency measure 
and meanwhile to explore the complicated questions involved in becoming an ac- 
credited senior college. 


The second case concerned Genesee Wesleyan Seminary which had been closed 
after a checkered history. The surviving corporation requested permission to 
reopen with the classification of a junior college. After investigation by a special 
committee approval of the Senate was denied because there was too little evidence 
of a unity of desire on the part of the annual conference, of adequate financial sup- 
port, and of a satisfactory educational plan. The enterprise had the appearance 
of a makeshift induced by the flood of veterans seeking education. However, the 
committee was continued for such further consultation as the trustees of the Semi- 
nary might desire. 

The other form of service to which reference was made is in supplying inter- 
pretations, information, or counsel which might have application to many or all 
educational institutions. A statement on the Principles of Investment, adopted by 
the Senate, January 13, 1947, is an illustration. It is considered so important that 
it is presented here in full for assurance to the Church and for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the General Conference who are trustees of institutions with funds to invest. 


TWELVE INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES 


1. Safety of the principal is the primary guiding consideration in the choice of 
investments; maximum income is important but is secondary to safety of principal. 
2. Diversification of all investments with care not to have a disproportionate 
amount in any one kind, or too many maturing in a single period, is important and 
should be particularly emphasized in the choice of common stocks and other equities. 
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3. Ordinarily, the fund will have at least $2 invested in sound and fixed income 
securities (bonds, mortgages, preferred stocks and similar items) for each dollar of 
equities and never less than an equal amount. 


4, Holdings of common stock, real estate and other equities should, in general, 
be increased when prices are below average and the purchase of such holdings should 
be progressively reduced as prices advance above long-term average levels. 

5. Profits on the sale of investment assets should be credited to a special reserve 
available only for taking losses on other sales. 

6. Assets received as gifts should be promptly evaluated and those that do not 
meet the committee’s standards for purchase or are undesirable for other reasons 
should be either sold immediately or earmarked for sale at acceptable prices. 


7. Endowment funds are never invested in the non-income-producing plant 
facilities of the college and only in income-producing plant units of the college when 
“yes” is the unqualified answer to the question, “Would this investment be approved 
if our institution were not involved?” Neither should the investment of permanent 
funds be made in the form of a loan or mortgage to any institution or individual 
where necessary action enforcing collection would prove embarrassing. 

8. Endowment funds should never be loaned or their securities used as collateral 
for a loan to pay the institution’s current expenses. Neither should investments be 
bought by or sold to a member of the board of trustees or of the investment com- 
mittee. 


9. Investment responsibilities with an established measure of authority should 
rest with an investment committee comprised of those members of the board of 
trustees who, because of ability and experience, are best qualified to handle the 
institution’s trust funds. The committee should employ competent and disinterested 
counsel not engaged in the buying and selling of securities. 

10. A custodian arrangement should be made with a bank or trust company 
having adequate safety deposit facilities. Access to the securities of the fund should 
be had only by two persons jointly and the combination of persons who have access 
to the fund should be specifically approved by the board. 


11. In order to make sure that security purchases and sales are made at the 
most advantageous prices, the institution or its authorized representative should 
transact its business with reliable security houses and not limit its dealings to one 
or two dealers. 


12. Endowment funds of a church-related college should never knowingly be 
invested in enterprises out of accord with the general social aim of the Church. 


Tue Future 


This is a time of deep and active concern with regard to education. While there 
have been no formal changes with regard to standards, there can be little doubt that 
the quality of education has been “watered down” by conditions resulting from 
the war. It may well be that standards should be revised upward. In any case the 
work of the Senate will be as much needed as it ever has been with respect to the 
multiplying problems of schools and colleges. 


The functions of the Senate in counseling and accrediting have been confined 
mostly to the institutions related to the Board of Education. But other Boards 
of the Church own and operate schools. A few forward-looking men and women in 
those Boards have hoped for a time when all the schools and colleges of the Church 
would come within the scope of the Senate which then could issue each year a com- 
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plete classification to which anyone, even the wayfaring man, could turn with con- 
fidence for sufficient and dependable information. That would indeed be a long 
step toward the greater “unity, breadth, and effectiveness” contemplated in the 
action of the General Conference of 1892. It would not be necessary to change the 
control or affect the support of any of the institutions. But professional service, 
which in the urgencies of these times is almost indispensable, would be as available 
to them as to institutions related to the Board of Education. There can be no 
doubt that many benefits would result. 


In that case it might be advantageous for the General Conference to make the 
University Senate a general church agency rather than a restricted and definitely 
related church agency. In any event, logic and recognized needs point toward the 
extension of its functions to all the educational institutions of the Church in the 
United States. 


Anme Merner Pfeiffer Chapel—Bennett College 
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Report of 
The Commission on Ministerial Training 


J. Ricuarp Spann, Educational Director é 


The Commission on Ministerial Training as authorized by the 1944 General 
Conference (paragraphs 1380-1393) consists of fifteen elected members and two 
ex-officio members. 

The following is the personnel of the Commission for the Quadrennium, 1944- 
1948: 


Bishop Paul B. Kern, Chairman Dr. W. Aiken Smart 

Bishop James C. Baker Dr. Bachman G. Hodge, Treasurer 
*Bishop Bruce R. Baxter, Vice-Chairman Dr. Gideon I. Humphreys 

Bishop Charles W. Flint Dr. Oscar T. Olson 

Bishop William C. Martin Dr. R. Franklin Thompson 

Dr. Arlo A. Brown +Dr. J. Richard Spann 

Dr. Robert W. Goodloe Ex Officio 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 

Dr. Harris F. Rall, Secretary Harry W. McPherson 


On February 7, 1947, the Church was saddened by the untimely death of 
Dr. William K. Anderson, the efficient Educational Director of the Commission 
since October 8, 1940. On May 9, at a meeting in Chicago, Illinois, J. Richard 
Spann of the Southwest Texas Conference was elected to fill this vacancy. He 
assumed his duties June 1, 1947. Consequently, this report is the account of the 
excellent achievements of Dr. Anderson and his able associates, Miss Cecile Clark 
and Miss Elizabeth Bentley. 

The fine co-ordination and standardization of ministerial training in the united 
Methodist Church is a lasting tribute to the administrative skill and Christian 
leadership of Dr. William K. Anderson and his associates. The Commission is sus- 
tained by the Church-wide good will they created, as it moves into an enlarged service 
of recruiting, screening, training, and inspiring the ministerial professional leader- 
ship of The Methodist Church. 


THe UNDERGRADUATE COURSES OF STUDY 


Only the ministers who do not have a B.D. degree from an accredited seminaty 
are required to take the Undergraduate Courses of Study, selected by the Com- 
mission. 

There are about 1,500 Undergraduates in the Courses of Study, as compared to 
the 2,360 in 1944. The Undergraduates in the Southeastern and South Central 
Jurisdictions are taking these Courses of Study through the Correspondence Schools 
of Emory University and Southern Methodist University. In the other Juris- 
dictions, the work is given by the Conference Boards of Ministerial Training, except 
where these Boards have directed their Undergraduates to take the courses by 
correspondence from the above mentioned Correspondence Schools. Many of the 
Conference Boards in the other Jurisdictions are delegating their responsibility for 
giving the Undergraduates written examinations to the Correspondence Schools. In 
the Conferences where the B.D. degree is required for admission, there are no 
Undergraduates. 

The Student’s Handbook carefully outlines the directions and helps for the 
student in preparing for these Undergraduate Course examinations. 


*Deceased. : 
+Elected Educational Director. 
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The Pastor and Church is another publication of the Commission to give helpful 
direction to the pastor in organizing and administering his work in the local church. 
An Alternate Course of Study for the Accepted Supply Pastors (non-college 
men) has been prepared for those who found the regular Undergraduate Course of 
Study (college graduates) for admission into full connection beyond their educational 
preparation. 
EpucATIONAL STANDARDS 


Paragraphs 321-348 inclusive, clearly designate the educational standards of the 
ministry of our Church. The Conference Boards of Ministerial Training are charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that these standards are maintained. 

The Commission on Ministerial Training believes that the responsibility of the 
ministry in these turbulent times magnifies the necessity for the higher standards 
(paragraph 322), and discourages the use of the lower standards (paragraph 323). 

Because of the shortage of ministers in the Church, provision has been made 
for the licensing of Accepted Supplies, who though lacking in educational training, 
often render excellent service in these smaller charges. They are not conference 
members, but are employed from year to year as needed. Therefore, many supply 
pastors serve for life with little assurance of pension privileges. 

The Commission feels that as long as the Church uses the supply pastors, more 
adequate provision should be made for their special training. We recommend that 
three to six weeks supply pastors’ schools be provided in each Jurisdiction, and that 
select supply pastors be urged to attend for a minimum number of years with their 
expenses paid. 

Pastors’ ScHOOLS 


One of the major services of the Commission is the supervision and support of 
the Pastors’ Schools. During this quadrennium, schools have increased in numbers, 
attendance and educational standards. Most of these schools are now held upon 
graduate level, since the Undergraduates are decreasing with the increasing per- 
centage of B.D. ministerial candidates, and since more of the Undergraduates are 
taking the Courses of Study through the Correspondence Schools. 

There was an inevitable decrease in the attendance of the Pastors’ Schools in the 
war years. Since the cessation of hostilities, the increase in attendance has been 
steady. The following statistics of the Pastors’ Schools are listed below: 


Number of Schools Enrollment* rhage cae Total 
Year ESE Foreign GS U. S. and Foreign 
LQAAT Eee See NA | re Oe eae Pon ee 46 5 7,004 $19,552.39 
HD OAS Np Sees ee eas 2 ee PE Pak oa 8 4,633 20,533.05 
1:94 Gave she pee iiss oA ee ee 51 11 7,437 24,766.45 
LOA Mer neeeee Dies Leen vee ne ED 11 7,000 plus 24,240.49 
The 1947 distribution was as follows by Jurisdictions: 
@entralipeieesstee ne see sees hae tGp oetnte e 4 Nor thi@embraily cess ees ee eee 10 
Northeastern. 6eb st aecmtn are eee 14 Southi@ ential een eee eee ees 9 
Southeastertes ees tee eee ee ee 52 Wiesterny £5220 20 eens 2s ere 5 


These schools have their own Board of Managers and Deans, set up by the Con- 
ference or co-operating Boards of Ministerial Training, and other Conference 
agencies. These Boards of Managers carry on the promotion of the Pastors’ Schools 
and manage local administrative work. The Commission provides the standards and 
policies; extends the invitations to the faculty; makes appropriations for the support 
of these schools in keeping with the Commission policies. 


tWar emergency restrictions on travel forced the cancellation of many schools. 
*Attendance in Accepted Supply Schools not included. 
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THE EVANSTON CONFERENCE 


During Thanksgiving week each year, representatives of the Conference Boards 
of Ministerial Training and the Deans of Pastors’ Schools are brought to Evanston, 
Illinois, where Garrett Biblical Institute generously provides the facilities for enter- 
tainment and meetings for four days. ' One session is given to a conference on the 
administration of the Conference Boards of Ministerial Training and the Pastors’ 
Schools, as provided in the Discipline. We endeavor to secure a uniform adminis- 
tration of the work of the Conference agencies throughout the Church. 


While these Conference representatives of the entire Church are present, the 
opportunity is taken to present a series of stimulating lectures, on some pertinent 
Christian theme, by twenty to twenty-five able authors. These addresses are printed 
in book form and made available to the ministers of our entire Church at a greatly 
reduced price, with the hope that the messages will provide timely source material 
for the minister’s pulpit preparation. These publications have had a remarkable 
circulation as the table below indicates: 


Year Theme Volumes Circulated 
1943 Protestantism tot. bo wee er ce awa doe Ll Se een ds eae 19,520 
1944, Making ther Gospel dftective: ws... sei ate. ee NE eee Ae, 22,764 
1945 Christian sion ldeVissionis..wer tse ase er ered ee ee ewe Ree 22.990 


1946 Methodism. First edition of 10,000 exhausted within two weeks........ 
1947 Christianity Facing Secularism (in preparation).........0.00.002.2ccceeeeeee 


The expense of the Evanston Conference and the Pastors’ Schools has risen 
rapidly within the quadrennium, because of the increased cost of living and the 
reduction in the railroad passes available. We are pleased that many ministers and 
Christian educators are asking for the privilege of attending these lectures at their 
own expense., Perhaps in the future larger facilities can be secured for all who 
wish to come. 


SpeciaL WorK FOR THE CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


A special Conference on Ministerial Training is held annually at Gammon 
Theological Seminary to which the Chairmen and Registrars of the Board of Min- 
isterial Training of the Central Jurisdiction are invited. The 1946 session was 
canceled because of the sudden passing of Dr. Anderson before the plans for the 
Conference were completed. Since 1941, this Conference has been held in connection 
with the Thirkield Lectures. A committee of Central Jurisdiction representatives 
and the Education Director is now working on plans for enlarging the ministerial 
leadership of this Jurisdiction. 


GRADUATE CoURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Through the office of the Commission go a large number of enrollments in 
Graduate Courses. There are now fourteen graduate courses and others in prepara- 
tion. The cost of enrollment in a course is only $2.00, all of which goes to the 
instructor in charge. The Commission provides from its budget such items as 
standard honorarium for preparing the course, mimeographing, advertising, secre- 
tarial labor, diplomas, and other matters involved in conducting these courses. 


The courses now in operation are as follows: 


Studies in John’s Gospel by Dr. Quimby 

The Message of the Minor Prophets by Dr. Hicks 

The Evangelical Christian Faith by Dr. Lewis 

Philosophy of Religion by Dr. Brightman 

Christianity and the non-Christian Religions by Dr. Soper 
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The Holy Spirit in Christian Life and Thought by Dr. Chanter 
Christian Hymnody by Mr. Price 

The Minister’s Leadership in Religious Education by Dr. McKibben 
The Makers of American Christianity by Dr. Sweet 

The Christian Criticism of Life by Dr. Hough 

The Religious Message of the New Testament by Dr. Craig 
Spiritual Values in Victorian Literature by Dr. Mims 

Role of the United States in World Government by Dr. Potter 
History of Western Civilization by Dr. McNeill 


The chart indicates that some of the choicest Christian educators in our nation 
are co-operating with our Commission in presenting this rare opportunity for 
Graduate Study to the ministers of The Methodist Church. Words of highest praise 
come to the office from those who have enrolled and completed these courses. 


Enrollments of the various years in this quadrennium have been as follows: 


1944201 Enrolled 1946—123 Enrolled 
1945—197 Enrolled 1947—116 Enrolled 


The Committee on Graduate Courses of Study now has under careful appraise- 
ment the addition of other courses and the revision of courses in which textbooks 
have gone out of print. The lending libraries of the ten theological seminaries of the 
Church all have books required in these graduate courses. They are on loan for all 
students in the Courses with a thirty-day limit. 


One year is allowed for the completion of the Graduate Course. Re-enrollment 
may be had for one dollar. The engraved diploma of the Commission is granted for 
those who complete eight courses. A number of ministers of our Church and other 
denominations are in process of taking all the courses offered by the Commission. 
Our instructors in these courses are among the most frequent members of our Pastors’ 
School faculty. 


In offering these graduate courses, the Commission stresses the value of study 
itself. It is also joining legitimate theological seminaries in warning Methodist 
ministers against being deceived by the blandishments of the degree-mill colleges 
who for a little work and a little money give the ambitious minister the doubtful 
advantage of being called “doctor.” An increasing recognition of the title “mister” 
is apparent throughout the nation. 


WASHINGTON SEMINAR 


Since 1943 the Commission has been co-operating with the American University 
in arranging the study seminar for Methodist ministers in Washington, D. C. This 
is usually held the first week after Easter. The enrollment has been limited in 
number and each member of the seminar is to complete a special graduate course 
of reading prepared by members of the graduate faculty of the American University 
in the field of a chosen theme. Those in attendance have felt that this has been 
a marked contribution toward the understanding of the place of the Church in 
national and world affairs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the publications mentioned in connection with the Evanston 
Conference, the following set of brochures and pamphlets has been published with 
a view to helping the efficient minister. Noteworthy among these are: 


What It Takes, So You Want to Be a Methodist Minister, What Kind of Minister, 
The Choir Director, The Church Organist, The University "Senate, Table Dismissals, 
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Communion Benedictions, Listen Young Man, Dr. I. Q. Tells Why He Intends to 
Enter the Ministry, After the War Your Biggest Job, Why Don’t You Tithe, Murray 
Leiffer Report—A Study of Retirement and Recruitment in the Methodist Ministry. 


RESEARCH IN KEEPING WITH THE 1944 DiscipLINE DrrecTIONS 


To continue the research on the supply and demand of the ministry in Methodism 
for the coming quadrennium, the Commission has continued to work with Professor 
Murray H. Leiffer of Garrett, in co-operation with the Schools of Theology, in this 
study. The special report will be made to General Conference under separate 
publication. 


Recruitine MINISTERS AND FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The Commission is delighted to cooperate with the other boards and agencies 
of the Church, in setting up an inter-board Secretary of Christian Vocations, admin- 
istratively attached to the Division of The Local Church. This Secretary will direct 
the recruiting and guidance of all full-time Christian workers. 


FINANCES 


The Commission has been receiving 1.5% of the World Service Fund. The 
schedule below indicates the income for the years of this quadrennium with the 
expenditures for the various activities. Dr. Anderson had been able to accumulate 
a fair reserve from which to operate in the previous quadrennium. The increasing 
demand upon the Commission’s funds has made it necessary to expend the total 
income each year for this quadrennium. We feel that the work of the Commission 
is one of the major responsibilities of the Church. 


Year Income 
LOADS “AAW e LPN, noe recite eae $52,709.16 
|. ESS Pea Oe em ee ee ie 57,775.38 
ESAS 2 Gigs Soe Ne ae ees we Re 62,911.84 
G4 GA ea iceceer mete Nos (Was $308.06 to Nov. 1 above the previous year at that date) 


The Church can only meet the needs of the Church in this day, if we have a 
sufficient ministry adequately trained, and thoroughly consecrated. 

The Commission on Ministerial Training has an enlarged vision of its- duties 
and a humble determination to do everything within its power to meet the demand. 
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REPORTS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Accredi- 
INSTITUTION tation LocaTION PRESIDENT FAcuLty 
UNIVERSITIES 
DiAmericA ni UW nivensity: cance cece teers ee iaresdet an ctesc-ecaee mMs-u| Washington, D. C......! Paul F. Douglass........2....... 135 
2|Boston University... A-NE-U| Boston, Mass....... ] (Daniela ee Marsheessiccre-ss 838 
3|Duke University... =A-S-U)||Duachams NieG alee eR) en Mb lowens:: ee actees 460 
4|Emory University.... ..A-S-u|Emory Univ., Ga........ Goodrich ©. Wihite.. 2 466 
5|Northwestern University.......... A-NC-U|Evanston, Ill Franklyn B. Snyder.. .-2,002 
6|Southern Methodist University... ..A-S-U| Dallas, Tex...... .|Umphrey. Lee... ete 3,174 
7\Syracuse University....0)20.-.2. A-MS-U|Syracuse, N. Y... ..|William P. Tolley, Chan...1 400 
8| University of Denver................ ...A-NC-U| Denver, Colo....... (i i}en Ben Price Acta Chances. "516 
9|University of Southern California ...........-.-.-..--..-.- A-w-u|Los Angeles, Calif...... EDS Raggi. eee 1,452 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
ScHOOLS oF THEOLOGY Chan. 
1|Boston University School of Theology............ ata T-U| Boston, Mass.......... _|W. G. Muelder, Dean 27 
2|Candler School of Theology, Emory University........ t-u|Emory Univ., Ga........|H. B. Trimble, Dean......... 13 
SBE, MUO RS ILY ce ceee: eae. eetnca Reaver eo ee Seer eens Reree enn T-u| Madison, N. J............. Arlo A. Brown.......2..222--+. 19 
F. G. Holloway, Dean 
4|Divinity School of Duke University..............-...0---...-- 0 DunhameN. cease H. A. Bosley, Dean.. 16 
5|Gatamon Theological Seminary {...:.-...2.-0./-c2-2------e-en--ee T-u|Atlanta, Ga...... J. W. Haywood.......... 11 
O\\Garretty Dipiic ala lin titi texan eee ey. ecg eeeea ae ae eeeae T-u| Evanston, Ill Horace G. Smith 19 
TELE Sobool sot: Theology srr... i5- seco heed hozencevccweone t-u| Denver, Colo E..oOR- Bartlett. eee 8 
8!School of Religion, U. of Southern California. ae t-u|Los Angeles, Calif.....) Floyd H. Ross, Act. Dean 11 
9|Perkins School of Theology, S. M. U.......... er-uWallas.. Dex Eugene B. Hawk, Dean.... 7 
10|Westminster Theological Seminary...................-.-...---- T-U| Westminster, Md.......| Lester A. Welliver............ 10 
COLLEGES 
MUA Gian COM ee etree eee aerate eee Serene ee ea plAdrian, Mich... 5.- Samuel J. Harrison............ 44 
2|Albion College...... ..A-Nc-U| Albion, Mich.... ..|W. W. Whitehouse............ 60 
3|Allegheny College... A-Ms-U| Meadville, Pa.. .1C. A. Darling, Act. Pres, 73 
ANIAthensy Colle se. Sen sce en rene eee ee ee eg Athens, Alas ee BA VRieiNavlor isos 21 
5|Baker University............... A-nc-U| Baldwin, Kan.. _|Nelson P. Horn a AD 
6|Baldwin-Wallace College. A-Nc-U| Berea, Ohio...... .|Louis C. Wright.. hd! 
7|Bennett Collegef................... .st-u| Greensboro, N. C....... David D. Jones ay) 
8|Bethune-Cookman College7.... s!-u| Daytona Beach, Fla...|R. V. Moore...... 38 
9|Birmingham-Southern College..... _A-S-U| Birmingham, Ala........ George R. Stuart PE AS 
10|Brothers College, Drew University............................ Ms-U| Madison, N. J............. ane (A. Browne. ee 32 
G. Lankard, Dean 
il Centenary. College ‘of Woitsianas. sa)... tecssee- cette s-U|Shreveport, La. “ ie J. MGR eae ce eee 48 ~ 
Tai Centrale ollle pg ceerr a cre-teetee serene Fayette, Mo......... te. Py Puckett, Act? Pres...’ 40 
13|Claflin Collegey-. NOnangepure.S)iG.uel Jie Seabrook... --see-e0----- 34 
14/Clark CollegeT.... Atlanta, Ga ..{James P, Brawley.............. 38 
15|College of Puget S Tacoma, Wash. ..|R. Franklin Thompson...... 75 
16|College of the Pacific..... SU Stockton Caleta es au RODErty Eiken teneneeeeess 30 
Ha|\Golumbian Coleg ete sice ss Se ore asec wee ens s-u|Columbia, S. C Tee CGitldsse 33 
d3)( Connelly Collegetea. cence cen: A-NC-U| Mount Vernon, Iowa-|Russell Cole...... 62 
UgiPakota Wesleyan, Winiversitys)..ss.%:.tec0.- kee NC-U| Mitchell, S. D............. Samuel Hilburn 41 
ZOD arutel mB ake ren © OMG E 6 Reece cree santats a seres eee ene ee ORE Brownwood, Tex (With Southwestern 1/2) 
21|DePauw University.... Greencastle, Ind. aCly dela Waldmanie cess. 125 
22|Dickinson College...... Carlisle, Pa 61 
23\Dillard University {............2. s!-u| New Orleans, La 50 
24|Emory and Henry College...... = -u|Emory, Va 25 
QSiwatsvalleg€ olleg ei e-c ier occ-seenc ascot ; nce-u| Evansville, Ind 71 
+ Negro institutions. 
A Association of American Universities. 
AMA American Medical Association. 
Ms Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
nc North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
nE New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Nw Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
s Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
s! Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Negro Schools Class ‘‘A.” 
s* Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Negro Schools Class “‘B.”’ 
s* Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, High School. 
t American Association of Theological Schools. 
u University Senate of The Methodist Church. 
p Not accredited but approved for the training of ministers under Paragraph 323, Methodist Discipline, 1944 


edition. 
1 All figures taken from 1945-46 Catalog. 
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ENROLLMENT a 4 a e 

oon aS yg 4 S e 5 

"ARO rs Oo =] 

3 alo bes 6 PD og = ‘ o es} 

e = 30 aa ag & z 2 § 3 

bo BNg aris OS 3 3 & 8 a 

oO 

o owes or ie a eS Sg 3 % 

4 HN a >H [oa}e)} is] ie ee mH. Q 
1 1,130 4,959 126,679|$ 3,096,272|$  352,294]$  829,707\$  500,345|$ 1,168,781)/$ 1,168,781 
2 17,856 25,725 255,000| 6,440,707 SLIT Z| 1 eo 5 91228 1,771,158] 6,141,141 5,712,228 
3 4,242 5208 898,444] 27,262,746] 3,020,741] 47,685,096].........002..... 3,358,747| 3,348,608 
4 4,251 4,822 275,957] 11,889,831 TO GZE539)ll 2504 Sea Si Oe ne eneeeee an 2,771,38 3,010,130 
5 24,357 24,357 851,771] 26,968,738] 3,171,013} 55,771,499 1,656,129] 12,265,990] 12,265,990 
6 8,696 $.743| 173-900) .4,899;325 bo. nse econ: 41015: 646| Src abe onc) ee ea Ae nea 
7 15,956 18,456 396,419 951235137, 2,256,513 5,388,502 1,961,433] 11,033,778] 11,033,778 
8 13,503 13,503 20,276| 2,353,429 691,958] 2,083,730 307,250] 3,574,417] 3,574,417 
9 16,302 21,846 410,000} 9,000,000; 1,600,000 LO00000) 2. cree 12,000,000} 12,000,000 
1 137 234 33,000 344,000 15,300 423,308 107,000 124,497 
PA BE Pes 141 32,000 414,534 45,782 666,030}... 150,325 156,557 
3 130 265| 200,000] 1,804,530| © 324,740] 5,859,532 286,901| 274,314 
4 132 156 39,585 (With Duke University) 98,564 
] 40 68 18,000 385,000 35,000 SSO 000 |. cecee se ee 69,603 77,552 
6 496 661 175,502 560,000 100,000 1,470,000]... 181,998 171,394 
7 58 113 40,000 168,000 7,000 401,000]. 40,802] » 28,989 
8 101 105 10,546 GWith Usot SiC) u 42,000 42,000 
9 274 298 27,858 P38:995 | oe ee 1,713,316]. 84,630 84,630 
10 90 102 16,210 164,811 29,145 heya fev Wal ee ne ie age eee 37,081 33,016 
1 479 707 13,900 392,000 80,853 319,121 80,000 324,201 364,815 
2 1,202 1,219 66,690) 1,459,319]. 415,301] 2,4482002) boa aa scanceocnse 715,699| 7017541 
3 1057 17163] 110,819] 2:2127385| 406,677] 1,994/638|  202,000| 939787] 1,066,388 
4 368 481 17,000 571,819 97,227 8125840. seacdscetetecaae 138,887 117,209 
5 569 639 59,800 785,233 159,715 1,268,240 139,826 249,272 Bey lznl 
6 1,672 1,878 50,078| 2,114.798| 371,152] 2,180,371 15,289| 1,078,785] 1,3857425 
7 484 503 22,886 1,265,727 163,536 1,016,328 364,750 327,178 
8 404 1,368 14,000 623,150 77,200 534,738].... 385,810 401,422 
9 1,945 1,945 60,000 2217,000 252,500 599,691 739,504 722,589 
10 454 454 198,915| 2,364,296 474,740 SSSI AS ene eben eer 261,960 277,822 
i 1,549 1,787 28,679 1,249,883 195,714 338,667 557,503 411,034 
12 848 993 50,000|- 1,662,834) .0..-.on.c------ 1,021,577 $46,229| 475,279 
13 420 420 13,000 351,100 46,700 166,016 248,052 230,438 
14 812 878] Atlanta U. 830,318 78,442 G02 57a. 353,931 316,518 
15 1,723 1,786 50,000 1,026,910 473,616 1,413,666 635,007 578,026 
16 799 1,051 42,000 1,412,700 182,856 659,326 80,000 1,046,174 1,253,394 
17 374 483 16,000 568,988 148,134 574,523 70,000 236,599 231,874 
18 869 980 60,000 1,138,619 185,329 2 AZ LO) ecccceee ee acre oe 796,178 736,839 
19 432 488 43,802 476,298 93,743 574,410 50,979 309,316 307,293 

20], | (With Southwestern University) 5 : 

21 2,025 2,298 103,463 2,954,358 611,984] 5,947,696 1,331,488 1,269,991 
22 821 934 75,000 1,783,588 206,171 1,718,384 644,667 649,699 
23 600 COLO) ee ra ee 976,712 147,528 1,500,000 327,762 316,675 
24 528 579 24,400 540,942 65,506 B57 US| cave oss 322,943 316,277 
25 1,678 SSS 24,950 1,090,924 223,402 AO OR2ZS Gili x esceeccseneresse 887,523 1,204,842 
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Accredi- i 

INSTITUTION tation LocaTION PRESIDENT FAcuLty 

26 Blorida- Southern ‘College os oe eestor ee eee s-u|Lakeland, Fla.............. TEtrdidl MERS piveyaec eee 78 
27|Greensboro College... ...s-u|Greensboro, N. elias Gobbel—s wes 38 
28|Hamline Universit c-u|St. Paul, Minn.. .|Charles_N. Pace 72 
29|Hendrix College... -A-NC-u|Conway, Ark.. VIE Mit Gowe ee 42 
SO) lao he Port Cole ou ee ses stecae a sece eee rer cee nate cca D| High Pomt,Ni C22 iGa FT: EEE DARCY 38 
Silunting dots College: s:piec: nc eecess: este te see renee eer s-u| Montgomery, Ala........ Hubert Searcy... 2 all 
32| Illinois Wesleyan Univ rsity... -A-NC-U| Bloomington, Ill......... M. Jj. Holmes=..= = 60) 
33|Iowa Wesleyan University...... ....Nc-U| Mount Pleasant, Iowa] Stanley i Niles... a oy | 
34|Kansas Wesleyan University. me-D |S aliial as Any esceee see eee SeRootee te cee tS 
35|;Kentucky Wesleyan College... ....pD| Winchester, Ky. ea (iexnoil Shell Powell... Peel 6 
36|LaGrange College............... ...-U|LaGrange, Ga.............| Hubert Quillian...-. ei C45) 
37|Lambuth College.... .D| Jackson, Tenn..............R. E. Womack.... 22 
SS NANG er” CONCEE... hase eee eee eee See Greenwood, S. C.........|J. M. Peete ee 31 
39]Lawrence College... -A-Nc-U| Appleton, Wis...... Be No Vea as 71 
40|MacMurray College... _A-NC-u| Jacksonville, Il. ...|Clarence P. y hioClelasde 73 
4UiiMokendtee, College: 2.56. ce.0 Soo eiSceavacscetcet sce eaer dl p| Lebanon, Ill... eB 24 
42|McMurry College.. ....D| Abilene, Tex.. H. G. Cooke 38 
43|Millsaps College... .A-S-u| Jackson, Miss... Vio Simmithes 42 
44| Morningside College. -.-NC-U| Sioux City, Iowa........|Earl A. Roadman...... 67 
45|Mount Union College... -A-Nc-u] Alliance, Ohio... ...|Charles B. Ketcham..... 47 
46|Nebraska Wesleyan University. -Nc-u| Lincoln, Neb.. |John L. Knight, Chan. 47 
47 \Obio Northern: University sic oc ace see enc tececs cece DVAda:s@Ohios ee : ee O. McClure..... 42 
48|Ohio Wesleyan University... -A-NC-U|Delaware, Ohio............ J. Burgstahler...... 103 
49 Oklahoman City, sWniversttye nee eee p| Oklahoma City, Oia le YD. Saith eee 82 
50|Philander Smith Collegey.... .-.-D| Little Rock, Ark. |M. aFayette Harris. 36 
51|Randolph-Macon College............... -A-S-uU| Ashland, Va... J. Earl Moreland... 25 
52|Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. .A-S-u| Lynchburg, Va............|Theodore H. Jack... 83 
53|Rocky Mountain College................. Nw-v] Billings, Mont............. W. D. Copeland..... 29 
54 Rast: Colles etna eee ee ee Re cee ees Holly Springs, Miss....}L. M. McCoy... 30 
SSiiSamuel Huston Collegej in... PS e UWA Stine exveereene teens Karl Downs.... 37 
56|Scarritt College for Christian Workers. ....S-u| Nashville, Tenn ee Each Ge stuntz 19 
SST SOM COOLER aera eee een eee ee -A-NC-U| Indianola, Iowa -.-|Hdwin E. Voigt....- 40 
58|Southwestern College...... c-u| Winfield, Kan... ..|Mearl P. Culver... J 344 
59|Southwestern University.. s-U| Georgetown, Te en News cores 114 
60|Texas Wesleyan College... ...-D| Fort Worth, Tex. 47 
61|UWnion College-....-......--.---.... -S-U| Barbourville, Ky........ 53 
62| University of Chattanooga. -A-S-U| Chattanooga, Tenn..... David A. Lockmiller. 93 
Osi Wesleyan Colles eu reenter ata nts ery Nee ene rene S-UiMaconn Gakenseeeae Silas lohnsomsscss es 69 
64|Wesleyan University................... -A-NE-U| Middletown, Conn...... Victor P. Butterfield.......... 90 
65|West Virginia Wesleyan College... --..NC-U| Buckhannon, W. Va..|W. J. Scarborough..... Seah esa 
66] Western Maryland College........ _MS-U Westminster, Md........| Lowell S:_ Ensor... fo OR 
67|Wiley College?........ De sesstaeee ...S'-u|Marshall, Tex............./E. C. McLeod... 60 
68| Willamette University. A-NW-U| Salem, Ore . Herbert Smith. ay) 
69) Wottords Colleve:. See eee ee senes A-S-U|Spartanburg, S. C.......W. K. Greene...................- 27 

Junior CoLLEecEs 

iiyAndrews (Collegzen 2.21 Seon Ee pepe eae eer neers s-u|Cuthbert, Ga..... a(S Ga Ihitteeees eels 
2|Blackstone College.. : Blackstone, Va...........|John D.: Riddick... pee ate) 
3| Brevard College Be peers .../Brevard, N. Cae Re yin Coltrane se a 0) 
4|Centenary Junior College. Z 3|Hackettstown, N. i ..|Hurst R. Anderson..... wate ee 
Sino yasunlonrColle ge 520 2. ed en ee ee S-U]| Oxford. (Gan eee VeuYe, Choad yaiDearimen: 19 


+ Negro institutions. 

a Association of American Universities. 

AMA American Medical Association. 
*ms Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

nc North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

NE New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

nw Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

s Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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nw Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
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s! Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Negro Schools Class ‘‘A.”’ 
s? Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Negro Schools Class ‘‘B.” 
s* Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, High School. 

t American Association of Theological Schools. 

u University Senate of The Methodist Church. 
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Report oF THE Division oF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
MeetInG In Boston, Aprin 28, 1948: 


The report of this Division is divided into two principal sections: 1. The Record 
of the Closing Quadrennium. 2. A Realistic Look at the Future.. 


The Record of the Closing Quadrennium 


I. THE CHURCH SCHOOL IN THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


A. The church school in the entire Crusade. 


This Division has participated actively in every phase of the Crusade. Church 
school members made contributions to the Crusade offering. The church school re- 
sponded with great success in the year of evangelism, lifting the number received 
into the church from the church school on profession of faith from a ten-year 
average of 150,000 to 208,000 in the year of evangelism. The church school provided 
the principal means of education in stewardship. Tens of thousands of youth and 
adult classes studied the elective courses on stewardship and more than 2,000 
accredited instructors taught leadership training courses in stewardship. The New 
World Order has been emphasized in class and department programs in local schools, 
in district and conference meetings of youth and young adults and in many other 
ways. 


B. Increasing church school enrollment and attendance. 

Four years ago, the General Conference which met in Kansas City was given 
a frank statement concerning church school enrollment. That statement contained 
a statistical analysis of the prevailing situation. Mius signs predominated in that 
report. Plus signs predominate overwhelmingly in our report this year. The great 
success of the Crusade in the church school during this quadrennium is made more 
vivid by comparing this record with some of the statements which were made four 
years ago. 

We then reported that the church had declined in its church school enrollment 
for twenty years except for temporary small gains over short periods of time. In 
this regard, we were like all other Protestant denominations with the exception of 
two small churches whose statistical reports were none too accurate. 

Today we are able to report to you a gain of 566,275 in church school enrollment 
for the first three years of the quadrennium. 

We are now in the final year of the Crusade for Christ when unusual attention 
is given to the church school. Before giving further details, let me lift up here 
some pertinent facts in this connection. 

First: This is the first time in the history of the church when the church school 
has been accorded first place in the attention of the whole church. This carries with 
it an unusual opportunity for the Division of the Local Church and a corresponding 
responsibility which the staff has humbly attempted to meet. 

Second: The increase in enrollment and attendance for three years, up to the 
end of 1947, is the largest gain made by any denomination in America within the 
last twenty-five years. At the same time it is small when compared to Methodism’s 
share of the religiously untaught millions in this country. 
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Third: We must think of what we will have done by the end of 1948 in recovery 
in the church school not as a final goal achieved but as a step forward in the achieve- 
ment of an ever-advancing goal. 


Fourth: The increases in enrollment and attendance could not have been accom- 
plished without the Crusade. A united church-wide movement divinely conceived, 
well-planned, skillfully administered and vigorously promoted, which has enlisted 
the interest and active participation of bishops, district superintendents, and other 
boards and agencies in the church, has produced results which this Board, acting by 
itself, could never have achieved. The Crusade office in Chicago has provided 
extraordinary guidance and co-operated at every step. We gratefully thank Bishop 
Magee and Dr. Potts. 


Fifth: We must keep constantly before us the fact that numbers alone are insuffi- 
cient. Quality of work in local church schools must be lifted or gains today will melt 
like snow before tomorrow’s sun arises on millions of children and youth still un- 
reached and untaught. 


Sicth: We must not lose sight of our objective in the church school, which is 
vitalizing our personal faith; increasing the effectiveness of our Christian witness 
and service; and Christianizing our society. 

There has been a 12 per cent increase in church school enrollment and a 6 per cent 
increase in church membership in the first three years of the Crusade for Christ. 
These figures are based on the reports at the annual conference sessions during the 
calendar year 1947 as compared with the corresponding reports during 1944. 

Total church school enrollment in The Methodist Church as reported at the 
annual conference sessions during the calendar year 1947 now stands at 5,345,571 
(with eight conferences missing and 1946 figures substituted). The 1944 total was 
4,779,346, making a net gain of 566,225 in church school enrollment for the three 
years. During the three-year period the net gain in church membership has been 
465,666 (with eleven conferences missing and 1946 figures used also for 1947). 

For the past year the gain in church school enrollment has been 194,878. The 
gain by jurisdictions for the past year is as follows: North Central 34,253; North- 
eastern 31,116; Central 18,295; Western 23,571; Southeastern 45,546; South Cen- 
tral 42,097. 

Average attendance at Sunday school (there is no report for the church school 
as a whole) has increased 14 per cent in the three years of the Crusade. This, com- 
pared with the 12 per cent gain in enrollment, shows that Crusade energy has not 
been spent merely on adding names to the roll. Attendance has increased more 
than enrollment. On an average Sunday, there are 2,681,565 persons in attendance 
in Methodist Sunday schools. (Note: This is for Sunday school only.) For de- 
tailed statistical report see page 324. 

Leadership in this phase of the Crusade has been carried by the Department of 
General Church School Work of which Walter Towner is the director. Mr. Towner 
has given himself without reservation to this important undertaking. The success 
of this phase of the Crusade is eloquent testimony to his tireless and efficient leader- 
ship. He has been ably assisted in this work by Charles C. Turner, Jr. 

Other departments of the Division have made significant contributions to the 
Crusade. Some of the ways in which the other departments have promoted the 
Crusade emphasis are: 


Leadership Education. Dr. Simpson and his associates in the Department of 
Leadership Education have taken seriously the opportunity offered in the Crusade 
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A Church School Superintendents’ Convention 


for Christ to help local church leaders. Four of the emphases have received special 
attention in Christian Workers’ Schools. The course on “Christian Bases of World 
Order” has been used throughout the quadrennium. 

Leadership education courses on evangelism were prepared, nearly 500 pastors 
were accredited as instructors of these courses, and they have been offered in many 
training schools. 

There was excellent co-operation with the Board of Lay Activities in featuring 
the studies on “The Stewardship of Life.” A number of coaching, conferences were 
held to assist instructors in preparmg to teach and we now have approximately 600 
instructors who are available for teaching stewardship in leadership education schools. 
They will continue to be called upon for service. 


A leadership education course on “The Crusade for Christ in the Church School” 
was set up and is having wide use. Mr. Towner prepared the textbook for this 
course. More than 80,000 copies of a pamphlet of suggestions for teaching the 
course have been distributed. The study is being used in many Christian Workers’ 
Schools, as well as in many other ways in local churches. 


Adults. Mr. Rippy and his associates in the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults are on a crusade to reach adults with Christian teaching. They think 
that this is not something that can be considered an elective in the church’s program. 
During 1946 they put forth a determined effort to help our field and local church 
workers understand what is involved in bringing men and women into the Christian 
fellowship and leading them to commit their lives to Christ. This is the very heart 
of Christian teaching. 

During the latter part of 1946 and during 1947 all adults who attended the 
church school were reached with an emphasis on Christian stewardship. Our editors 
provided the stewardship emphasis in the regular curriculum material. No adult 
that used the Methodist materials could have escaped this emphasis. 

At the end of the calendar year of 1946, 1,781,643 adults were enrolled in the 
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adult division. There were 462,250 officers and teachers. Surely 300,000 of these 
were adults. This means there were over 2,000,000 adults in the church school. 
During 1946 there was an increase of 144,303 in the enrollment in the adult divisions 
of local churches. That is not enough. There is no scarcity of adults not enrolled 
in the church school. Two million adults are available and could be enrolled as new 
members in the church schools during 1948. Unusual emphasis will be placed upon 
reaching adults in April and May of 1948. 


Youth. The most significant feature of the Youth Department’s participation 
in the Crusade was the National Methodist Youth Conference which was held 
December 30, 1947-January 2, 1948. Mr. Rupert and his associates were very 
skillful in planning and conducting this conference. It was attended by 9,600 youth 
and 1,200 adult counselors and other adult leaders. The conference is reported 
in more detail on page 356. 

The Youth Department prepared and distributed excellent, much-in-demand 
material for youth on the stewardship and evangelism phases of the Crusade and 
in other ways have participated in this quadrennial Crusade program. 


Children. The outstanding contributions of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Children to the Crusade were two: 

First, the Vacation Church School Extension Service. This was a Crusade pro- 
gram to reach children in remote communities with a summer-time teaching program. 
Well-qualified women were trained and sent into such communities to help whatever 
leadership they could find there to hold vacation church schools. Miss Skinner 
reports that 98 workers reached 288 communities in 1947 alone. 

Second, the care of the church for babies. This department has placed unusual , 
emphasis upon this matter. Pastors and children’s workers in local churches have 
been given particular encouragement and guidance in this regard. Part of the 
gratifying gain in church school enrollment is in the nursery department of local 
churches. 

In other ways Miss Skinner and her associates in this department have encouraged 
and guided children’s workers in annual conferences, districts and local churches 
to take advantage of the unusual opportunity afforded them for gathering in the 
children for Christ and his church. Concerning the Crusade, Miss Skinner says: 

“There has been a gratifying increase in membership and attendance in the 
children’s division. 

“The definite plan for visiting in the interest of personal acquaintance with 
parents and children in the home has brought more than numerical results. 

“Varied plans for improving the teaching space and equipment, for remodeling 
and for new buildings are under way. 

“Thousands of teachers are more aware than ever of the evangelistic possibilities 
in the plans of the church for reaching and teaching the children. 

“As a result of these developments, there is a new concern for better teaching; 
for more teachers; for more materials; for better planning; for better service to 
families.” 


CrusaDE Promotional PLans SeptemBer 1, 1947—DrcemBer 31, 1948 
The special emphasis on church school increase characterizing the last year of 
the Crusade is to extend to December 31, 1948. The period from September 1, 
1947, until that time will include a number of special promotional emphases: 
Early Fall 1947. This was the time of the nation-wide Church School Home 
Visitation Campaign. There is every indication that this campaign was widely 
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observed. Of the three pieces of literature prepared to be left in homes by visitors, 
approximately 2 million of You Count in This, 234 million Speaking of You, and 
234 million What About the Religion of Your Child were ordered. Materials were 
sent only on order. The several other pieces of special literature for this emphasis 
were correspondingly in demand. 


Late Fall 1947. During this period special stress was placed upon improving 
the quality of work being done in local church schools. Two suggestions were 
emphasized: (1) A special study group for leaders in every church school, using 
materials especially prepared, and (2) The introduction and use of the “Twelve 
Point Program” for church school increase and improvement, for which there was 
‘likewise special material. 


The Midwinter Project. No less an objective than to get the public school 
children of the nation into church school is before us for midwinter 1947-1948 with 
the campaign to continue until a satisfactory degree of success results. The co- 
operation of all denominations in the community is being sought. Civic clubs, 
publie school officials, parents’ groups and others are being approached to join the 
enterprise along with church school leaders. Posters, survey materials, and sample 
newspaper publicity have been made available without denominational identification 
for public use, and guidance material for the local church school is in the hands of 
local church leaders. Great good is expected to result from this project. 


The Pre-Easter Campaign. The month of March is designated as the time for 
a two-pronged campaign in the church school phase of the Crusade. This is to 
bring all church members into church school and all church school members, who 
‘are old enough, into church membership. An extensive literature has been prepared 
to encourage and guide the local church school into greater evangelistic effort and the 
church as a whole into fuller participation in its teaching branch, the church school. 
All agencies in the local church are being urged to co-operate. 


April and May. Sixty per cent of American population is twenty-four years old 
or older, but only 42 per cent of Methodist church school: membership is adult. Our 
greatest numerical opportunity for reaching more persons with the teachings of the 
Master is in the adult field. Durmg April and May local church schools will be 
urged to center their expansion efforts in the field of young adults and adults. Ap- 
propriate literature is now being prepared. 


The Remaning Months of 1948. Great emphasis will be placed on the sum- 
mer program, using camps, institutes, training schools, pastors’ schools and the like 
to further church school increase and improvement. Details for the remainder 
of the year will take form after General Conference. 

The co-operation of the Advocates and other elements in the church press has 
been superb. Naturally large plans are under way for 1948 for the continued use 
of this medium of promotion. Too much could not be said in praise of the Crusade 
office in Chicago for their untiring work to make the church school phase of the 
Crusade succeed, just as has been true with each phase heretofore. The conference 
executive secretaries of Christian education, the bishops, district superintendents 
and the leaders in the other boards and agencies are looked to in 1948 for a con- 
tinuation of the zeal they have shown in supporting the church school emphasis. 
Every usual avenue of promotion and publicity will be employed in carrying out the 
1948 plans, including radio releases featuring thirteen weeks of programs and a 
special series of radio recordings by Bishop Kern, as president of the Council of 
Bishops, for another thirteen weeks. 
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C. Crusade Projects. 


The program of Crusade projects which are made possible by the funds allocated 
to this Division from the Crusade has made a great contribution to the church. 
For example: 


1. The Church School Extension Service has provided training for more than 100 
young women who have served on almost a subsistence basis in rural areas for a period 
of nine months each. 

2. The Vacation Church School Extension Service has in the three years it has been 
under way trained 262 vacation church school workers, who have reached 35,013 pupils, 
most of whom live in remote communities and were not in Sunday school. In 1947 alone, 
98 workers rendered a total of 617 weeks of service in twenty annual conferences. 


3. The co-operation with the seminaries is enabling this Division to do a high grade 
of advanced leadership education which we could not do otherwise. We have co-operated 
in enterprises in each of the ten seminaries except Drew and plans are being made for 
a very important enterprise there in the summer of 1948. The opening of the doors of 
the seminaries for this kind of advanced leadership education is at once a boon for this 
Division and an indication of the desire of the seminaries to render every service possible 
to the church. 


4. Readers’ Service is the name of a plan to put attractive leaflets in reach of the 
traveling public. Several million leaflets have been purchased by local churches and dis- 
tributed in railroad and bus stations. 


5. Extension of the church school has been carried forward through the services of our 
Special Fieid Workers and through a special enterprise of the Adult Department. Mrs. 
E. D. Lewis, Miss Fay McRae, Miss Sue Mann and Miss Margie McCarty have done 
extensive and valuable field service in small churches in many conferences. Mr. Rippy 
trained five persons for intensive field service last summer. These persons have served 
28 annual conferences a total of three months each. 


6. Training of recreational leaders has been accomplished in regional recreational 
laboratories. Persons come to these laboratories from the annual conferences for the 
purpose of going back to train recreational leaders in the local churches of their confer- 
ences. A more extended statement-of this service is in Mr. Rupert’s report. 


A detailed report .of these and other Crusade activities which are supported by 
Crusade funds will be made to the Crusade headquarters prior to the General Con- 
ference. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The Board of Education 


(as of November 18, 1947) 


As of the session of the annual conference during the calendar year 1947. Conferences 
>that have not yet met or have not reported show 1946 figures. 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1944 
dll bpayonk fatten ea ae 109,348 
TRVorel er leGniieie ek aly Ae 75,171 
Southern Illinois .............. 57,559 
Ta-Des Moines ................ 72,693 
IN Taf Wie LO Waite ah ee 31,289 
Upper Towa .............. eke 32,840 
IDetrROlb ast iaene ee ee 87,756 
Michiganeremss ws See 62,187 
I bavobtsWalay Weeee as Colwyn 81,087 
INL: bate brava hy Wace Mee a 78,672 
ING ee Vie Lincliamvaie sec: .... 49,690 
INES Des) cviGy eee sen 146,216 
elie ss eee Waele ee 185,910 
DTK O TAR oe tes ee ee tis 16,736 
IMUTMVES Oban hehe an 21,897 
INS Dakotas ett ee0e ieee 9,871 
IN Viinnesotar ss sete 26,811 
Wire Was Omsittgenes. eee 22,167 
WASCONSIT Mae meas seers Dige22, 


JURISDICTIONAL Torats.....1,195,222 


1945 


110,904 
76,473 
58,896 
74,445 
32,230 
33,431 
91,298 
64,042 
82,586 
80,581 
50,832 

144,923 

186,748 
17,618 
22,012 

9,014 
26,702 
23,086 
27,621 


1,213,442 


18,739 
34,757 
18,143 
9.481 
42,256 
27,486 
46,134 
37,869 
63,664 
82,971 
7,130 
46,730 
56,007 
89,475 
148,110 
37,019 
43,898 
22.905 
100,456 
84,703 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
INGIEWHOVEY Gee. Adee apna ee ie Se ete 19,831 
Wiciy [navedenaye le sh ee 38,123 
New England So.............. 18,066 
New Hampshire .............. 9,813 
INE Waly peer twee s 43,675 
ING Weer eee ee 28,193 
New York! Hast... 22 47,349 
UW O ay ies eee eee 37,563 
IN@W (Je@YSCY. -Hssset-<-tvts cues 63,329 
Philadelphiiam ves... 85,296 
eT VOM CO meee eres 7,197 
AV Vay70 ania Oe een eee ee 47,696 
EPIC UR eee Sete nee mee, 56,308 
EAU US Ute: heen teen ee cere 92,801 
NVESbm Vance oes ees 144,870 
WentraliiNngay t.. ane oe. 37,392 
(Geneseomm eae 43,724 
INP NeewarnOtki = ere 22,706 
JB wlimeavanys: eet ee 98,879 
CentraltiPasise sae 85,280 
Renmin sulla t noes hed 55,366 


JURISDICTIONAL ToTAts.....1,083,457 


54,649 
1,072,552 


1946 


117,355 
79,065 
61,083 
77,874 
33,441 
34,960 
92,345 
65,060 
83,923 
81,292 
53,367 

149,831 

188,999 
18,209 
22,769 

9,419 
28,361 
23,190 
29,373 


1,249,916 


18,716 
34,772 
18,695 
9,799 
41,825 
27,965 
47,359 
39,335 
65,739 
85,217 
7,134 
49 210 
57,028 
94,603 
155,385 
37,203 
44,111 
22,848 
102,913! 
86,915 
56,900 


1,103,672 


1947 


119,894 
76,769 
61,680 
82,632 
34,861 
36,437 
93,513 
66,109 
86,663 
84,527 
54,514 

152,748 

197,453 
18,627 
24,388 
10,758 
28,942 
23,924 
29,730 


1,284,169 


19,894 


36,724 
19,155 
10,126 
42,778 
29,300 
48,112 
39,885 
67,699 
87,585 
7,698 
49.914 
57,373 
95,611 
159,871 
37,486 
45,761 
23,783 
106,541 
89,828 
59,664 


1,134,788 


Gain or 
Loss for 
Past Year 


+2,539 


+34,253 


Slelas 
+1,952 
+460 
+327 
+953 
+1,335 
+753 
+550 
+1,960 
+2,368 
+564 
+704 
+345 
+1,008 
+4,486 
+283 
+1,650 
+935 


+3,628° 


+-2,913 
+2,764 


+31,116 


Gain or 
Loss for 
3 Years 


+10,546 
+1,598 
+4121 
+9,939 
43,572 
+3,597 
45,757 


43 999 - 


+5,576 
+5,855 
+4)824 
+6,532 
+11,543 
+1,891 
42/491 
+887 
+2,131 
+1757 
+2,408 


+88,947 


+4,298 
+51,331 


Percentag 
Gain or 
Loss for 
3 Years 
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SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


1944 
THEORY. Ateda pede 59,844 
Ne GrEOTe lay e eset este 88,503 
SMC OVE dete enn, 65,708 
NI ON Osh aes), ape ea Sear 45,508 
Cuba apes. wee Oe ea ae 4,958 
ING ANGLO Haat ae eet 89,639 
South Carolina -.......... 36,009 
Woperes On eee 52,501 
WhesterneNe C22 sae, 143,139 
Mirena ni Sets 2 See ee ee 61,197 
ININSSISSIIO Im sees a 38,877 
INSIMDISSISSI OI: ececes 34,640 
TaG aya Rive) esi a eee dee rant Ba 44,768 
OUI SVP temic as eae cue 46,689 
EG Sto nh eee: ee eee hk 123,524 
Mennesscere tot nee ee 60,330 
Noxrthe@arolimane 2. 83,340 
AVATrOsid ae ne eee aunt 165,931 


JURISDICTIONAL Torats.....1,245,105 


1945 


62,582 
90,657 
68,226 
47,558 
6,004 
91,338 
39,088 
52,279 
150,415 
63,306 
41,912 
36,802 
45,792 
48,762 
132,610 
63,982 
88,622 
174,278 


1,304,213 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


Terttleminiockaeress cence. 45,324 
TD XOTDRESS EW 0%), eu ee oe 41,726 
INA Kaisa nes ween” 56,037 
North Mexasi ee 57,002 
INGE Wises excises ee 46,313 
Wentraljaliexdcess. 94. 52,092 
aa Vie IVEO Cay ere 6,491 
Hn Vere ORGS toe ate ce 40,789 
BRGKAG ple ate 82k eer ee 73,785 
Central Kansas ................ 70,765 
Gan Sashes rate ete ee 50,124 
INebraskeg meets. ieee 56,870 
lb Oikos, _ a ee 38,281 
Indian Mission ............... 3,044 
News Mexico. 18,459 
Wien Oklahoma wees es 48,276 
IMIS SSOUTI Mesa ee eae 37,876 
SESW WOU S ate te ee ee 41,020 
Se We IMINO OU cee 45,147 


JURISDICTIONAL TOTALS..... 829,421 


*1946 figure. 


44,488 
‘43,731 
57,398 
57,730 
49,130 
52,349 

8,843 
44,362 
78,136 
72,090 
51,162 
59,025 
38,726 

3,270 
19,057 
49 805 
38,497 
40,487 
46,286 


854,572 


1946 


68,707 
99,576 
70,180 
53,872 
6,421 
96,277 
41,317 
57,750 
162,152 
69,122 
45,843 
40,640 
49,755 
51,983 
142,526 
70,557 
95,914 
183,063 


1,405,655 


50,179 
48,263 
64,284 
65,531 
53,651 
57,685 
7,065 
50,227 
87,054 
77,907 
54,659 
62,544 
42.025 
3,499 
21,348 
55,026 
43,234 
45,011 
50,577 


939,769 


1947 


74,273 
100,614 
71,006 
54,940 
*6 421 
98,183 
43,229 
60,019 
168,402 
70,066 
47,305 
40,887 
51,756 
54,059 
147,231 
74,254 
102,397 
186,159 


1,451,201 


51,780 
53,045 
67,996 
67,753 
56,893 
59,941 

7,628 
53,626 
89,985 
79,674 
58,323 
64,952 
45,226 

3,658 
22,330 
57,768 
43,135 
45,684 
52.469 


981,866 


Gain or 
Loss for 
Past Year 


+5,566 
+1,038 
+826 
+1,068 
0 


+1,906 
+1,912 
+2,269 
+6,250 

+944 
+1,462 

+247 
+2,001 
+2,076 
+4,705 
+3,697 
+6,483 
+3,096 


+45,546 


+1,601 
+4,782 
+3,712 
+2299 
43,249 
+2256 
+563 
+3399 
+2931 
+1,767 
+3,664 
+2408 
+3201 
+159 
+982 
+2742 
—99 
+673 
+1,892 


+42,097 


Gain or 
Loss for 
3 Years 


+14,429 
+12,111 
+5,298 
+9 432 
+1,463 
+8544 
+7220 
+7,518 
+25 ,263 
+8869 
+8498 
+6,247 
+6,988 
+7370 
+23,707 
+13,924 
+19,057 
+20,228 


+206,096 


+6,456 
+11,319 
+11,959 
+10,751 
+10,580 
+7349 
+1137 
+12837 
+16,200 
+8,909 
+8,199 
+8,082 
46,945 
+614 
+3871 
+9 492 
+5,259 
+4 664 
SUSY 


+152,445 


Percentage 
Gain or 
Loss for 
3 Years 


+16 
+18 
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CHURCH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT—Cont. 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1944 1945 1946 

AGT bay een he ER eS 5,902 6,378 7,273 
Central Alabama .............. 5,992 2,174 4,728 
Gl Orica gees met exe en ee 2,140 1,921 1,982 
SSEUNENOUORN OY ye heee cts eees 2,563 2,499 2,048 
South Carolina ©... 20,362 21,226 22,457 
Southeltlonidas. esse 1,731 1,997 2,106 
Delaware Pee ak soe mde 18,115 16,896 18,829 
East Tennessee ..............:. 3,391 S300 3,692 
North'@aroling = 22 5,484 5,269 6,750 
\Washinetones = see 21,528 19,318 18,080 
MGOUISIAn aaa ee 9,360 9,110 8,771 
Mississippi == eee 7,626 9,381 5,623 
PIGKAS poe a eee oes One et oa 7,909 8,483 9,161 
Upper Mississippi ........... 8,115 5,589 6,089 
West) Dexa 3) ante & 10,567 7,922 7,394 
Central@West:..- 4-02 =. 4,072 3,496 3,817 
Wexinctonws ee 9,792 7,967 10,772 
SOUL Wes pee ee 2,822 2,780 3,544 
Blenmessceneete tee a 3,294 2,790 1,559 
JURISDICTIONAL TOTALS..... 150,765 188,551 144,675 
WESTERN JURISDICTION 

C@aliiorni ages ane 46,879 50,495 55,287 
Calif. Oriental ........ ree 952 820 860 
Hawaii Mission ................ 4,443 4,905 2,992 
Lat. Amer, Mission.......... 3,980 3,940 4,017 
Pacific Japanese 0-2... 315 694 1,021 
Sow Callit-sAriz seems 90,495 89,232 95,036 
Coloradom es ee 34,735 35,017 36,875 
INICIO, a ceeds 10,522 11,198 13,010 
WitaheMinissionge ee 2,174 2,160 2,198 
Wyoming State —.............. 6,261 6,532 6,531 
Alaska aVIiScLOnl es ese 

idaho were aetna eens 9,551 10,536 11,246 
Orevon ees we Rene 26,645 28,579 30,153 
JER NEO IN(S Wie ere 38,424 42,768 47,780 
JURISDICTIONAL ToTaLs..... 275,376 286,876 307,006 


GRANDE hODATS eee 4,779,346 4,870,206. 5,150,693 


*1946 figure. 


1947 


*7 273 
6,731 
*1 982 
*2,048 
#22457 
2,036 
22,633 
3,859 
*6,750 
19,543 
10,576 
9911 
10,168 
7,470 
7,544 
3,954 
12,052 
43.544 
2,439 


162,970 


59,562 
906 
*2.992 
4.195 
1,664 
104,076 
40,388 
13,273 
2.276 
6,816 


11,777 
32,421 
50,231 


330,577 


5,345,571 


Gain or 
Loss for 
Past Year 


0 
+2,003 
0 
0 


0 
= 
+3,804 
+167 

0 


+1463 
+1,805 
+4288 
+1,007 
+1381 
+150 
+137 
+1,280 
0 
+880 


+18,295 


+4,275 
+46 


0 
Sse ils 
+643 
+9,040 
+3513 
+263 
+78 
+285 


531 
+2,268 
+2,451 

+ 23,571 


+194,878 


Gain or 
Loss for 
So) ears 


+1,371 
- +739 
=2158 
—515 
+2,095 
+305 
+4518 
+468 
+1,266 
—1,985 
+1,216 
+2285 
+2259 
—645 
= 3,023 
e118 
+2,260 
Lapp 
—855 


+ 12,205 


+12,683 
—46 
—1,451 
+215 
+1,349 
+13,581 
+5,653 
+2°751 
+102 
+555 


+2,226 
+5,776 
+11,807 


+55,201 
+566,225 


Percent: 
Gain o 
Loss fo 
3 Year 
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II. EVANGELISM IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


A program of religious education which is not permeated by the evangelistic 
spirit and purpose is dry and sterile. The church school teacher has a better oppor- 
tunity than any person, apart from the parent, to lead a child into fellowship with 
God and into a sense of harmony with the spiritual universe. The aim of this 
Division for eight years has been to emphasize and make attractive and convincing 
this important aspect of Christian teaching. Only the stupid or the uninformed 
think that such an emphasis lowers educational standards. A fruit tree may be 
perfectly proportioned, its blossoms may be gorgeous, but what good is it if it bears 
no fruit? That Jesus placed great emphasis upon teaching there is no question. 
He also placed the spirit above all else. The two should never be separated. The 
excellent teacher is not the pedagogue who knows only the rules of teaching, but 
the warm personal friend who knows God, her pupils and the rules of teaching. 

Our opportunity to emphasize evangelism in Christian education is of course 
greatly augmented by the Crusade for Christ. During the three years of 1945, 
1946 and 1947, a total of 974,391 persons joined The Methodist Church on profes- 
sion of faith and from preparatory memberships from all sources. Of this number 
512,662 or 58 per cent came from the church school. During the year 1947, 153,945 
or 52 per cent came from the church school, out of a total from all sources of 
297,362. These facts are significant in view of the tremendous emphasis placed 
upon visitation evangelism during the Crusade. (Note: Reports from a few annual 
conferences were missing at the time of this compilation and 1946 figures were used 
again for 1947. This will not affect the final totals materially.) 


The record of the jurisdictions in this regard is as follows: 


INC, INTE, — fSoliig ~ <PsinGr Cx W. 
Total received from preparatory member- 
ship and on profession of faith... Some 73,784 63,475 69,680 52,155 16,662 20,336 
Church school pupils joining the church on 
OUROMCCSSIONN, CONT TWN) Nee ne eee es raya ev 36,485 31,985 38,993 26,5838 9450 9,265 


Our literature on evangelism through the church school is extensive and has 
proved useful. For this spring, a sixteen-page booklet, Methodism in March, illus- 
trated and in color, will give direction to the work, supplemented by new issues of 
three basic leaflets, The Teacher Leading Boys and Girls to Christ, The Teacher 
Leading Youth to Christ, and The Teacher Leading Adults to Christ. Since the 
church school continues to be the chief recruiting agency for evangelism and church 
membership, we must make it increasingly effective. 

Responsibility for general aspects of evangelism are carried in the Division by 
the Department of General Church School Work. It can be truly said, however, 
that emphasis on evangelism is an integral part of the work of every member of 
the staff in every department of the Division. 


Ill. THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND WORLD SERVICE 


This Division encourages those who work with us in annual conferences and dis- 
tricts, and the church school officers and teachers to stand solidly behind the total 
program of the church. This means that the church school supports and teaches 
missions, evangelism, stewardship, giving to the program of the church, as well 
as attempts to develop Christian attitudes, habits and conduct in its pupils. 

This principle could be illustrated in many ways. It was followed faithfully in 
the Crusade, as is illustrated in the church school’s participation in every aspect of 
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the Crusade. It is also illustrated in the giving of the church schools to World Service 
and Conference Benevolences. Through a steady educational program the church 
schools had increased their giving to World Service and Conference Benevolences 
from $750,000 in 1940 to $2,425,354 in 1947. In 1941, the church school offerings 
for World Service and Conference Benevolences were 19 per cent of the total giving 
to the church for these causes. In 1947, the giving of the church schools to these 
causes was 23 per cent of the total. 
The record by jurisdictions for last year is: 


Wortp SERVICE AND 


BENEVOLENCES 
<a 
JURISDICTIONS Ss gra 2 g 5 
Bie beds tenes 
HO OO j go 
Onno HA 
North Central .......2..... $ 629,323|+$57,929 
Northeastern | ..............-- 654,791] +27,103 
entre ered ee eae eae 63,718] -+1,475 
Western!) :: :elet Sane 174,610} +20,119 
Southeastern ............... 622,251] +13,165 
South Central —........... 280,661] —30,218 
ToraL CHURCH ........ $2,425,354| +$89,573 


The giving to the Children’s Service Fund, which is in addition to everything 
that the children give on the fourth Sundays for World Service in the Sunday 
schools, has increased from $23,293.00 in 1943 to $98,189.02 as of May 31, 1947; 
and the giving to the Methodist Youth Fund, which is also in addition to all that 
is given on the fourth Sundays in the church schools for World Service, has gone up 
from $85,574.00 in 1941 to $266,708.00 as of May 31, 1947. 
hy 


IV. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION 


Christian education proceeds upon the assumption that every man may and 
should attain to a place of dignity before God and man. He may be poor and unin- 
formed about many important truths and happenings in the world, but he can be 
a man for all that. He may be rich and carrying great responsibilities, but he still 
can be a man for all that. That a man may grow toward Christlikeness is the basis 
upon which the whole of Christian education rests. But man does not live in a 
vacuum. His environment influences his attitudes, his habits, his conduct, his 
character. If his environment is bad, he has greater difficulty in being a Christian. 
If his environment is good, it is easier for him so to do. That those who are 
engaged in Christian education should be interested in social problems is, therefore, 
a normal condition. At the same time the very nature of Christian education, 
which is a slow process at best, should enable Christian educators to understand 
that social progress can only be made one step at a time. 

This Division has tried to take its responsibility in this realm seriously. We 
have a staff committee on social problems as these relate to our work. We have 
attempted to provide a certain degree of guidance and leadership along these lines. 

Concerning one important social problem before our country at the time this 
is being written, Mary Skinner, director of the Department of Christian Education 
of Children, says: 


“One cannot work for children without being aware of social action needed 
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within the community and in the nation as a whole in order to bring about better 
opportunities for all children. Along with other significant reasons for universal 
military training we register our hope that the children of the nation will not be 
subjected to the conflict caused for them when on the one hand the church tries to 
teach them love for all people in the family of God and at the same time their 
older brothers are away in military training which can look only to war and not 
to peace. 


“The unequal educational opportunities for the children of the nation, the child 
labor conditions, which are still unsatisfactory, and the community hazards to 
morals and health cause us to join all other groups and agencies of the church 
who work for the improvement of these conditions.” : 

The Department of Christian Education of Adults has pursued a quiet but 
aggressive course. M. Leo Rippy, the director of that department, says: 


“Adults, young and old, are not going to be challenged by talking about religion. 
They will respond to an interpretation of religion that has to do with meeting the 
issues of everyday life in keeping with Christian principles. Many adults have 
learned that a study of the Bible is a great deal more than talking about the Bible, 
and that what it teaches becomes meaningful when it finds expression in the lives 
of the people. How can one be a Christian unless he is having a part in a con- 
tinuous effort to bring about changes in the life of the community, nation and 
world? The emphasis upon social action is embedded in the curriculum materials 
that are available for the use of adults. 

“For many years adult classes, and during recent years young adult groups, have 
participated in various social action enterprises. These have been conducted on the 
local church, community, district, conference, state and national levels. 

“For five years your staff members of this Department gave careful attention to 
a long-range emphasis in the field of social action. We became convinced that we 
should undergird what was going on in the field of social action with a long-range 
program that would have to do with providing a more adequate foundation upon 
which a comprehensive program of social action could be developed. When we 
began this program we knew that it would take at least ten years for the Depart- 
ment to reach all our annual conferences with this emphasis. We made careful 
plans, and during the three years of this effort the following has been accomplished: 
Thirty conference boards of education have participated in social action confer- 
ences; seventeen conference-wide conferences and twenty-two district conferences 
have been conducted. It is gratifying to observe that in only two instances have plans 
for social action conferences been developed in planning committees which were 
not carried through to completion. 

“The social action conferences represent a steady drive to lead local planning 
committees to isolate the most urgent question facing adults in that region and to 
engage resource leaders from that area who can interpret that issue. Goals for 
1948 include holding social action conferences in at least twelve annual conferences. 


“A thought-searching group to discover the most urgent issue which the churches 
of a given conference should be facing—such is a planning committee for a social 
action conference. No predetermined goals are submitted by a general board. A 
staff representative, meeting with the planning committee, shares in a discussion 
of issues faced by men and women of that conference on which the church should 
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be given help. As a result of such planning, themes such as the following have been 
explored in three-day social action conferences: 


Labor-management relations and the Christian conscience 
The Missouri River development and its social implication 
The Columbia Basin and human welfare 

Alcohol education-action 

Churchmen’s civic responsibility 

Industrial, agricultural and church relations 

The church in town and country. 


BREED OH RS CO) 


“To these conferences came both lay men and women and ministers as invited 
delegates. 

“Resource leaders come usually from state and regional offices. Staff persons from 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the Highway Patrol, and Public Health 
and Welfare Departments have participated. Representatives of distillers’ asso- 
ciations, CIO and AFL, and power and light companies have brought information 
on issues. In these conferences, leaders of community agencies and forces dealing 
with specific issues meet with leaders of the church to discover the common task. 


“Social issues and plans for action will be the major theme in more thai* one 
hundred district and subdistrict meetings of adults and young adults during the 
calendar year of 1948. Through these meetings thousands of local churches will be 
reached with a special emphasis in the field of social action.” 

How are we going to save our youth from questionable commercialized amuse- 
ments which exert an evil influence upon them? How can we interest our youth 
in the Methodist Youth Fellowship? 

Recreation is not the only answer, to be sure, but it is, in many places, one 
answer. Regarding this, Hoover Rupert, director of the Youth Department, says: 

“Believing that recreation is an important part of Christian education, the Divi- 
sion has made possible the rendering of service through two members of the staff of 
the Youth Department for specific work in the training of recreational leadership in 
the church. The Rev. E. O. Harbin and the Rev. Larry Eisenberg have been in- 
strumental in making possible through the past quadrennium an unusual increase 
in the number of trained recreational leaders in The Methodist Church. During 
the past year, recreational laboratories have been held in the Northeastern, South- 
eastern, South Central, Central, and Western Jurisdictions. Carefully selected 
leaders from annual conferences attended these workshops. Approximately 500 of 
these leaders received training under the best recreational leadership available in 
the country. These annual conference leaders in turn went back to their conferences 
and districts to train other leaders. While the General Board of Education under- 
wrote the cost of these laboratories, the ultimate cost to the budget was negligible. 
The Southeastern and South Central laboratories proved almost self-supporting in 
their first year. 


“Instruction in these laboratories was offered in arts and crafts, drama, music, 
party games, folk games, and other recreational activities. 


“Mr. Harbin and Mr. Eisenberg report that we are developing across the church 
able leadership in this very important phase of our program. It should be ob- 
served that no laboratory was planned in the North-Central Jurisdiction because 
there are several other recreational projects within that territory that make leader- 
ship training possible. These include the Iowa Recreation School, the Illinois 
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Leisurecraft School, the Minnesota Recreational Laboratory, and the Ohio Recrea- 
tion Workshop. 


“In order to stimulate the singing of folk songs among our Methodist people, we 
have published Sing It Again. The popularity of this fellowship songbook has 
been beyond our expectation. Approximately 100,000 copies have been sold this year. 
Containing some of the best folk songs from around the world, this little booklet 
has value in developing appreciation of the people of other lands, as well’as offering 
opportunity for our young people to sing some of these lovely folk songs and 
share in fellowship with people around the world.” 


Whatever else we may do about the alcohol problem, we can never hope to 
succeed unless we carry on a never-ending, positive, effective plan of education 
concerning the evils of alcohol. 

The Division’s efforts in this regard are set forth by Walter Towner, director 
of the Department of General Church School Work, as follows: 

“As Methodism girds itself for the large-scale attack on beverage alcohol which 
certainly is coming, we find ourselves with an ongoing program both to lead and to 
co-operate with other church agencies working in the same field. In addition to 
co-operation with the Editorial Division in infusion of church literature with alcohol 
education, we have produced a group of reader leaflets for local church use for which 
there is considerable demand. For the coming quadrennium program plans are 
being developed for our total church emphasis on this problem. Two lines of 
strategy appear essential for us. 

“The first. is a program to arouse the church to responsibility and to prepare 
it for action. Area conferences, forums in pastors’ schools, special study courses 
for youth and young adults, leadership trainmg courses, workshops, and leaflet 
literature are methods that are being used and will continue to be used. 

“The second line of strategy is directed toward the general public—toward ‘the 
man in the bleachers,’ and especially toward the youth—with the purpose of creating 
a public sentiment against beverage alcohol. This will require both direct and 
indirect approaches and will be a long-time program involving both constructive 
and remedial measures. Local churches will be encouraged to study the needs of 
their own communities; to promote wholesome community recreational oppor- 
tunities; to develop co-operative action for improving community life. Radio 
programs, posters, popular type leaflets, motion pictures are possible media for 
influencing public sentiment.” 

This Division seeks to be realistic in its dealing with the race problem. Our 
most immediate relationship to the Negro is of course with those in the Central 
Jurisdiction. They are no problem; they are just some more of our people with 
whom we work, just as we do with our people in other jurisdictions. The Central 
Jurisdiction shares in all aspects of the work reported by this Division. This juris- 
diction has made unusuaily fine progress during the quadrennium in its Christian 
education program. 

Many of the boards of education of the annual-conferences of the Jurisdiction 
have inaugurated programs with employed executive secretaries. Without excep- 
tion these conferences are making good progress. 

John A. Greene is a member of our staff on the same basis as any other member. 
He participates in the planning and in the carrying out of our work. He serves 
occasionally in other jurisdictions. He carries a heavy load of field service. 

R. B. Eleazer, whose name almost spells “right race relations,” has been active 
in inaugurating inter-racial pastors’ meetings, in teaching in training schools and 
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in writing on racial issues for the church and secular press. His articles have been 
published by hundreds of newspapers and magazines and his leaflets have been 
ordered by tens of thousands. 


Our summer vacation school enterprise in the Central Jurisdiction continues to _ 
grow in effectiveness under Miss Ethel Ristine’s supervision. 


Our field service in the Central Jurisdiction is extensive and is participated in 
by all members of the staff. We believe it will be possible in the ensuing quad- 
rennium to improve and extend our services in co-operation with the leaders in 
the annual conferences of the Central Jurisdiction. 


J. Fisher Simpson, director of the Department of Leadership Education, has for 
two years conducted a school for first- and second-year district superintendents in 
co-operation with Gammon Theological Seminary. This school has been heartily 
endorsed by these superintendents. 


This Division makes a contribution to the Chair of Religious Education at 
Paine College, and to the Board of Religious Education of the C. M. E. Church. 


For several years this Division has attempted to render service to the church 
schools in the Indian Mission and to the Mexicans in the Southwest Mexican Con- 
ference, the Latin American Provisional Annual Conference, and in Cuba. Training 
Schools for the pastors and church school teachers have been held in the Indian 
Mission and in the Mexican Conferences. Sunday school lesson materials in Spanish 
have been provided by this Division as well! as tracts and teacher training texts. 


V. MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


We have been working during the past year and the past quadrennium in the 
field of missionary education under a plan which involves a unified approach to 
the missionary educa- 
tion of all Methodist 
children and of all 
Methodist youth, plus 
a closely co-operative 
approach with other 
agencies in the mis- 
Sionary education of 
adults. These plans, 
which were inaugu- 
rated during the pre- 
vious quadrennium 
under authorization 
from the General 
Conference, are now 
getting well under 
way, and with erati- 
fying results. 

It is impossible to 
give this condensed 
Getting Ready for Missionary Teaching in the Church School statement the details 

illustrative of the 
manner in which these plans are worked. The annual report of Dr. Hargraves and 
his fellow staff members contains a wealth of detail concerning the outworkings of 
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these basic plans for the missionary education of our church. Occasion is taken here 
simply to point out a few items in which the progress already referred to is reflected. 


1. Unity and co-operation. It is becoming a common thing now for training 
schools for conference and district workers (and for local churches as well) to be 
jointly promoted by the Board of Education, the Conference Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, and the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. During the 
year just closed such jointly planned and operated training schools were conducted in 
practically all sections of the church, particularly on conference and district levels. 
The leaders trained in such schools then carried the results to their constituent 
local churches, and, similarly, instituted local training courses. This plan carried 
out consistently and increasingly throughout the past quadrennium has been a 
strong factor in inducing a united approach to the missionary education of our 
children and youth throughout the denomination. 


2. Literature. The result of such continued cultivation and training is an 
increased interest in the basic curricular materials of our church schools, in which, 
by the courtesy and co-operation of the editors of our church school literature, 
basic courses on missions, articles, worship materials, and story materials dealing 
with missions regularly recur. Anyone who looks through the church school cur- 
ricular literature of our denomination for the past year or for the entire quad- 
rennium will be amazed at the richness and quality of that literature from the 
standpoint of missions. In the recent annual report of the executive secretary of 
our Interboard Committee on Missionary Education page after page was necessary 
for even the bare listing of all these courses, informational missionary articles, and 
other missionary materials that lend interest and inspiration to young and old. 


3. Summer Assemblies and Institutes. Here again human interest has been 
added to our normal processes of Christian education by the introduction of the 
missionary motive, and by the visits-to these assemblies and institutes of furloughed 
or visiting missionaries and native-born Christians from our mission fields abroad. 
Many a young Christian has during the past summer gone home from these sum- 
mer youth gatherings with a determination to devote his life to Christian social 
service or missionary work here at home, or to missionary service abroad. Likewise, 
when a young life has been touched and filled with enthusiasm by such first-hand 
missionary contact that young person becomes a source of new inspiration and 
enthusiasm in the work of his local church, and youth groups. 


One of the gratifying phases of the latest annual meeting of the Interboard 
Committee on Missionary Education was the report that came in from our college 
and university campuses across the country. Without doubt the situation religiously 
and from the standpoint of missions on our college campuses at the present juncture 
is infinitely better than at the close of the first World War. 


Regarding this aspect of missionary education, Mr. Rupert says: 


“Methodist youth are becoming global minded in a more intensive fashion than 
even perhaps their elders. To provide for this global mind of youth the Christian 
concept of life, the Youth Department of the Board of Education co-operates with 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension through the Interboard Committee on 
Missionary Education. Miss May L. Titus, who serves as a member of the joint 
staff on missionary education, has responsibility within our staff for the field of 
missionary education of youth. In addition to providing leadership through the 
commission on missions and world friendship, it should be observed that this phase 
of the youth program provided opportunities for Methodist youth to have corre- 
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spondence with overseas friends, and was a channel through which sixty nationals 
and twenty-four missionaries served in 316 of the summer agencies this summer. 
The excellent reports which have come from the work of these eighty-four persons — 
in widening the horizons for Methodist youth indicate that this is one of the truly 
important means of missionary education in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


“The Woman’s Society of Christian Service continues to share in an enthusiastic 
and co-operative fashion in the promotion of missions and world friendship in the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship.” 


In the judgment of Mr. Rippy missionary education is a vital part of a compre- 
hensive program of Christian education of adults. He says: “During 1947 four 
Learning for Life courses were missionary in content. The Fellowship Forums for 
five months were devoted to missionary subjects. Twelve articles in the field of 
missions appeared in the Adult Student. In addition to this there was a missionary 
emphasis in the International Lessons and many special missionary undated units. 


“Adults in the church school are interested in missions. This interest was demon- 
strated by the fact that the adult groups in the church schools gave more than 
a raillion dollars to World Service on the fourth Sunday observance of World 
Service in the church school. 


“All the adults in the adult membership of the church school had a part in a 
program of missionary education if they attended church school during 1947. 
The adults Who attend church school in 1948 will receive missionary education. 
This is the only guarantee the church has that such a large number of adults will 
be reached with instruction in the field of missions.” 


The foundations of a missionary Methodist Church are laid in childhood. None 
understands this better than the members of the staff of our Department of Christian 
Education of Children. Miss Skinner says: 


“Learning to take one’s place in the family of God and to share in the world- 
wide mission of the church is a continuing and important emphasis in the ‘total 
program for children. Information about and contact with people of all classes and 
races give home and church a continuous opportunity to guide the development of 
Christian attitudes and practices. 


“The ongoing church school program approaches missionary education from 
many angles. Special missionary units are provided each year for primary and for 
junior children in additional sessions. The children give regularly to World Service 
and to the Children’s Service Fund and carry out unnumbered projects of giving. 
Timely information and channels of service through the Committee on Overseas 
Relief have been made available during the quadrennium. Major responsibility for 
this phase of the total program for children is carried by Miss E. Mae Young. The 
readiness of children to learn ways of peace and good will is a continuous opportunity, 
and at the same time a challenge to the church to create an atmosphere in which 
these attitudes may become a reality for all people.” 


The staff of the Joint Department is composed of Corliss P. Hargraves, secretary, 
Horace W. Williams, associate, and May Titus and E. Mae Young. The latter 
three work in close harmony with the three age group departments and Dr. Hargraves 
with the staff of the Division as a whole. They are rendering unusually effective 
service and are making valuable contributions to our work in other realms as well 
as in the field of their specific service. 


Sa ane 
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VI. TRAINING TEACHERS AND LEADERS 


How to secure qualified teachers and leaders still constitutes the greatest problem 
in religious education. It would seem that lifting the level of culture in general would 
tend to lift the level 
of the qualifications 
of church — school 
teachers, but that it 
actually does is 
extremely doubtful. 
This is partly due to 
the lack of definite 
Christian teaching in 
the home and school, 
the lack of positive 
Christian attitudes 
among the masses of 
the people, and the 
overwhelming power 
of secularism in our 
society. The average 
person who is called 
upon to teach in the 
church school feels 


and thinks and acts 
more like a member Effective Group Planning Calls for a Trained Counselor 


of an almost pagan 

society than he does like a Christian, particularly a Christian who senses the meaning 
of the gospel for the time in which he lives. In other words, he is too much of the 
world to be a constructive critic of it in terms of Jesus’ teaching. Consequently we 
sometimes have pagan points of view in our children confirmed rather than cor- 
rected by church school teachers. On the other hand, there are tens of thousands of 
faithful church school teachers who are serving with great skill and devotion. 


It is an error to assume that Christian teaching (or religious education) is con- 
cerned primarily with methods. Its chief concern is with basic points of view. It 
matters little how perfectly a school may be organized or how skillful the teachers 
may be in grading their pupils and in directing “programs,” or how adequate the 
physical appointments for the school, if the pupils in the class are told by their 
teacher that a lesson is wrong which teaches that God loves all people and that all 
men are brothers. A child can learn. arrogance in the street. 


Whether our program of Christian education is a success or failure depends 
finally upon what the individual teachers teach and the way they teach. When one 
realizes that Christian teaching is the necessary basis upon which every worthy en- 
deavor of the church is laid, it becomes apparent that the church’s supreme task is 
to enlist and train teachers who can and do really teach the Christian religion. It is 
an almost insuperable task in view of the great influence of secularism upon the 
mind and the ways of living in our time and in view of the rapid turnover in the 
teaching staff of the average church. 

Everything the Division of the Local Church is doing is leadership education, 
broadly interpreted. In order to standardize certain procedures in leadership edu- 
eation in the interest of thoroughness in training, the Division carries on an extensive 
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program through accredited agencies and persons. The supervision and adminis- 
tration of this program and the accreditation of instructors is under the Department 
of Leadership Education, of which J. Fisher Simpson is the director. Dr. Simpson 
and his associates carry a heavy load of important services to the church with devo- 
tion and efficiency. The other members of the staff of that department are: M. Earl 


District Superintendents’ Seminar, conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education at Gammon 
Theological Seminary, 1947 


Cunningham, Frances C. McLester, W. McFerrin Stowe, R. G. Belcher and Jessie 
Mae Beck. The following paragraphs in this section are Dr. Simpson’s report: 


Courses FoR CHurcH WORKERS 


One of the most needed activities in developing better workers is study. The 
same kind of mental application is needed in learning to be a good church school 
worker as in learning to be a good public school teacher. The courses for church 
workers are provided to serve this need. The First and Second Series courses are 
adapted for use in churches of every size and type. They are used in Christian 
Workers’ Schools, in local church study groups and through the correspondence 
method. Third Series courses are being used by a few persons who want to take 
advanced studies. 


A special course on the Crusade for Christ in the Church School has had wide use. 
Mr. Towner prepared the booklet for this purpose and around 50,000 have been 
used. More than 30,000 copies of a pamphlet of suggestions for teaching the course 
have been distributed. 


Studies in evangelism, stewardship and Christian world order have also been 
featured during the quadrennial emphases in the Crusade for Christ. 

Textbooks have been provided that are well adapted to various needs. Some 
have been prepared interdenominationally: other books have been published by 
denominations and are used by all. The Methodist Publishing House is most co- 
operative in the production of textbooks. It is the policy of the House to issue 
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First Series textbooks for 50 cents and Second Series for 75 cents. These low 
prices are significant in making books available for lay workers. During this 
quadrennium seven new textbooks have been published and two have been reprinted. 
A number of other textbooks are in process. 


CuristiAN Workers’ SCHOOLS 


One of the chief methods by which the Department of Leadership Education seeks 
to assist churches in improving leadership is through a far-flung system of Christian 
Workers’ Schools. These schools are conducted for local churches, a group of 
churches in a community, subdistricts, districts, conferences, areas, and jurisdictions. 
_ Approximately two hundred courses have been developed in the First and the 
Second Series curriculum in a serious effort to provide adequate study opportunities 
for all church workers. These include courses in the basic content of Christian faith, 
the Bible, the Church, methods of doing church work, missions, and home religion. 

The best trained and most skilled teachers available are chosen as instructors 
for these schools. In order to get better prepared and most effective instructors, 
annual conference boards of education through the leadership of the conference 
executive secretary seek to discover, enlist and train a conference faculty of certified 
instructors. An increasing number of these certified instructors who have shown 
unusual skill and effectiveness are called on to teach in Christian Workers’ Schools 
in other annual conferences. This exchange of faculty raises the standard of work 
done in these schools. 

The Department of Leadership Education co-operates with the conference boards 
of education in the development of certified instructors in the following ways: 


1. By furnishing each instructor a leader’s guide for the course he is planning to 
teach that contains information about the content of the course and about effective 
methods of teaching it. 


2. By recommending books and leaflets and other resource materials in the 
field of the course, and on teaching methods and Christian education. 


3. By providing suggestions for preparing a plan for teaching a course. 


4. By reviewing the instructor’s tentative teaching plan and sharing with him 
suggestions that other instructors have found to be successful. 


5. By assisting in planning and conducting coaching conferences for certified 
instructors. The Methodist Church now has more than 7,000 certified instructors, 
many of whom are prepared to teach several First and Second Series courses. 


We are giving in the table below a summary report of the schools held since the 
unification of American Methodism. These figures reveal a decline in the number 
of schools and in the enrollment during the war years. They also reveal a rapid 
development during the post-war period and the achievement of an all-time record 
during 1947. 


Curist1AN Workers’ ScHoot First AND SECOND SERIES 


No. Schools Enrollment Credit 
ROY Lik Bg Eas Se Mele Se OLS Do othe eet 1,578 74,526 49,759 
3 Oy 2 eat a TOR ie ene ae, Ree ee 1,227 59,080 38,888 
GAS ene aS cote eben ee eT ee 228 1,129 55,045 38,342 
POA Aird yee se eels ok A tee ee 1,168 61,853 41,545 
GA eo Rnms nteies Dad Suse need Pe a 1,305 67,337 45,821 
1OAG Wek re ee EN We A a 1,203 75,441 50,474 


182 eo Oops ee cree 1,657 92,437 60,307 
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Three additional facts should be reported here. 

1. A number of Methodists take leadership education courses in interdenomina- 
tional schools each year. 

2. Many training classes are conducted in which no course cards of recognition 
are issued, ‘and no reports of these schools reach the Department of Leadership 
Education. 

3. As revealed elsewhere in this report, church workers take a number of First 
and Second Series courses through correspondence. 


Tue Numsper ReEacHED witH THIS SERVICE 


The following graphs show the extent of the use of leadership education courses 
through schools, by correspondence, and otherwise. Both First and Second Series 
are represented in the reports of enrollments and number of course cards issued. 
We are presenting the reports for the years since unification. Evidently the war 
vears took their toll in the use of leadership education courses. 


1941 86,185 enrollment 
67,174 credits 
1942 68,867 enrollment 
54,133 credits 
1943 61,848 enrollment 
es 47,508 credits 
1944 67,666 enrollment 
48,509 credits 
1945 75,381 enrollment 
ee ee 52,518 credits 
1946 82,141 enrollment 
57,939 credits 
1947 100,653 enrollment 


69,316 credits 
TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 


The work done in Christian Workers’ Schools is the result of the co-operation of 
many persons who have prepared to serve as instructors and deans. One of the 
major responsibilities of the department is to assist persons who are selected and 
enlisted by the executive secretaries in makine preparation for this service. 

Practical leader’s guides are supplied prospective instructors along with other 
resources. Constructive comments and suggestions are made on teaching plans 
received in the department. The General Board library has a lending service for 
instructors which is widely used. The estimated number of books loaned annually 
during the quadrennium is around 2,000. 

These efforts have resulted in a marked increase in the number of instructors 
during the quadrennium. Hence, we now have approximately 7,000 persons who 
hold instructor’s certificates and are available for use in schools. Although some of 
the executive secretaries make large use of these conference faculties, more can be 
done in most conferences to take advantage of their service. 

Richard Glenn Belcher came to the staff in June and is rendering an outstanding 
service in work with instructors. 


Co-OPERATION WITH THE SEMINARIES 


One of the most significant and one of the most interesting developments during 
this quadrennium has been the new program developed in co-operation with the 
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ten theological seminaries of The Methodist Church. This arose out of a growing 
realization that there was practically no relationship between the young ministers of 
Methodism in trainmg and the educational program of Methodism as planned and 
promoted by the Board of Education. It was felt that these two educational forces 


of the church must join in their common task. 


A meeting was called by the Board of Education in which representatives of the 
staff of the three Divisions and presidents, deans, and professors of religious educa- 
tion of the Methodist seminaries discussed their mutual responsibilities and interests. 
Out of this original meeting has come a remarkably fine program and spirit. 


W. MeFerrin Stowe was brought in 1944 to the staff of the Department of 
Leadership Education to work with the seminaries in developing plans for closer 
co-operation. The seminaries, becoming more keenly aware all the time of the 
mutual benefits to be derived from such co-operation, have enthusiastically weleomed 
the opportunity of working closely with the Board, and the results have been most 
gratifying. Seven special areas of co-operation have been developed and others 
are in prospect. : 

1. The annual meeting of presidents, deans and professors of the theological 
seminaries of The Methodist Church with certain members of the staff of the General 
Board of Education. Out of these meetings have come many benefits. The staff 
leaders and the seminary leaders have become friends. They have come to appre- 
ciate each other’s ideas, philosophy, and to understand the job which others are doing. 
Old misunderstandings have died and new understanding and admiration have been 
born as for two days each year these men have sat and discussed points ‘of mutual 
interest. j 

2. Visit of students and professors to Nashville for the past three years. Either 
two, three, or four of the outstanding students of each seminary, along with the 
professor of religious education or some other professor, have come to Nashville 
for a two-day visit to the offices of the Board of Education. It is no exaggeration 
to say that “conversion” experiences have resulted as some of these outstanding 
young men have caught a vision of the great educational program of Methodism. 


3. Religious Education Day in the seminaries. On request from the various 
seminaries a team of staff members have gone into their schools to present the 
educational program of the church. 

4. Visit of staff to seminaries. Staff members on invitation have visited the 
various seminaries, interpreting the educational program to the whole student body 
in chapel talks, teaching classes or courses, acting as resource persons in classes, 
meeting with faculty leaders, and counseling with students. 


5. Helping find leadership for seminaries. The seminaries more and more are 
asking help of the Board in finding leaders for short courses in religious education 
and regular faculty members in this field. 


6. Furnishing pamphlets, booklets and books. The Division of the Local 
Church on request has furnished to the libraries, the professors and class members 
any of the booklets and pamphlets published by the Board and has offered a limited 
number of books each year in the field of religious education to the circulating 
libraries of the schools. 

7. Special training enterprises. Possibly the most interesting area of co-operation 
developed is the special courses wherein the Board and the seminaries have spon- 
sored in-service training. This began with two schools in the summer of 1945 and 
by the end of 1947 seventeen such schools had been held. Nine of the ten seminaries 
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will co-operate in this program in 1948. The Board and the seminary share expenses 
in such an enterprise and provide courses not ordinarily given by the seminary. 
Scholarships are provided for the students. Included in these courses have been 
the two seminars on visual education (at Emory and the Univeristy of Southern 
California) which are probably the most outstanding ever held. Also special 
training has been given for educational directors in local churches (Garrett, Emory, 
Perkins); for district superintendents (Gammon); conference and district educa- 
tional directors (Iliff); and pastors (Boston, Westminster). 


One of the most thrilling prospects of this program is to envision the influence 
of the “Seminar on Creative Religious Education” at Boston where for the past two 
summers twenty-five carefully-chosen persons from among the nation’s outstanding 
young Methodist ministers have studied for five weeks. In ten years this means 
that 250 Methodist leaders will have had special training that will equip them for 
unique service to the church in the field of Christian education. 


This whole program of co-operation with the seminaries has tremendous potential 
which the Division of the Local Church finds joy in sharing. 


CouRSES BY CoRRESPONDENCE 


During the quadrennium we have featured courses appropriate for the Crusade 
for Christ emphases by the correspondence method. We have had co-operation 
from The Methodist Publishing House in advertising these studies, with encouraging 
responses from interested persons. 


More than eighty courses are available at the present. Pastors, church school 
superintendents and teachers, district and conference workers are now enrolled in 
these studies. We have many group enrollments. 


Helpful “Suggestions for Study” are provided for each course. Through reading, 
careful thought and study, personal conferences, observation, practice on the job 
and written work these courses are helping develop better workers. Miss Jessie 
Mae Beck is untiring in her efforts to serve the church through this phase of the 
program. 

THE CuHurcH ScHoo, ExTENSION SERVICE 


The Church School Extension Service, which was begun in the period of war 
emergencies to meet religious education needs in congested centers, has been continued 
to assist in rural areas. The third enterprise for rural workers was held last autumn 
at Scarritt Rural Center with ten women and at Gammon Theological Seminary 
with eighteen. During the quadrennium about seventy-five women received training 
for rural work. They give nine months of service under the direction of executive 
secretaries or district superintendents after three months of training. They have 
their expenses paid, and receive $25.00 per month from the General Board with ‘at 
least that much from the conference or district where they serve. This is a part of 
the rehabilitation program of the Crusade for Christ. 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


The increasing use of laboratory schools where teachers observe and share in work 
under skilled teachers is a significant development. One of our great needs is for 
more skilled persons to serve in these schools. Gradually this is being met. 


Co-OPERATION 


The work done by the Department of Leadership Education involves many 
agencies of the church and literally thousands of individuals. If it were not for the 
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consecration of hundreds of deans of Christian Workers’ Schools, of several thousand 
instructors, and the co-operation of numerous agencies, success would be meager. 


We have an excellent working relationship with The Methodist Publishing House, 
the Board of Lay Activities, the Board of Evangelism, the Commission on Courses 
of Study, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, the Editorial Division, the 
Division of Educational Institutions, and with the other departments of the Division 
of the Local Church. 


Staff members have served local churches directly and indirectly through many 
field engagements. We have taught in training schools, shared in coaching confer- 
ences to help teachers of teachers, led groups in area councils and conference-wide 
planning meetings; shared in institutes, in youth groups, in local church boards of 
education, in workers’ conferences and helped in many other ways. The only limits 
to field service are time and the demands of office work. 


VII. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE FAMILY 


Families are the sources from which come 99 per cent of the members of church 
schools. It is normal and essential, therefore, that those who are responsible for 
developing a program of Christian teaching in The Methodist Church should take 
account of the family in their planning. 


The Division of the Local Church attempts to meet its responsibility in this 
regard through a staff committee and a Department of the Christian Family. This 
department was constituted at the beginning of the present quadrennium for the 
purpose of enabling the Division to render more and better service to the churches 
and the families in the constituency of our church. Edward D. Staples has served 
very effectively as the director of this department. Following is his report of develop- 
ments and activities in this work during the quadrennium: 

The Department of Parent Education and Family Religion was organized in the 
Local Church Division of the Board of Education, January 1, 1945. The name, of 
the department was changed 
in 1947 to the Department of 
the Christian Family. 

Since the program of this 
department is so closely re- 
lated to that of the other de- 
partments of the Board, the — 
program is planned by a staff 
committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the 
departments of the Local 
Church Division. Thus every 
department has a share in 
planning the program to serve 
families and each staff mem- 
ber has a responsibility for 
promoting Christian family life. This arrangement is based upon the belief that the 
program to serve families can be successful only when it becomes a part of the 
program for children, youth, and adults in the local church. 

On January 9, 1945, a conference on the home was called in Nashville to which 
were invited representatives from other boards and agencies with special interest 
in the Christian family. Opportunity was given in this meeting for the other boards 
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and agencies to describe their work with families and to offer suggestions for future 
program. As a result of this meeting there has been increased interest on the part 
of other boards in a program to serve families. During the quadrennium the Board 
of Evangelism sponsored a National Christian Family Conference at Clear Lake, 
Iowa. They have also produced eight radio broadcasts in connection with National 
Family Week which were used in 1947 by more than 400 radio stations. The 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service has emphasized the importance of family life 
in the women’s work during the quadrennium. We are grateful for the splendid 
support of the program by the church press. The Christian Advocate, The Methodist 
Woman, The Pastor’s Journal, The Pastor, Shepherds, the annual conference Advo- 
cates and our own church school periodicals have, given excellent backing to the 
program emphasizing Christian family life. 


NationaL Faminy WeEEek 


There has been an increased interest during the quadrennium in the observance 
of National Family Week, the first Sunday in May through Mother’s Day. Growing 
interest may be seen in the mcreasing number of pieces of material ordered in con- 
nection with National Family Week. About 100,000 pieces of material were ordered 
in 1944 and more than 700,000 pieces were ordered in preparation for National 
Family Week in 1947. It is encouraging to note the increasing interest in the 
observance of this day throughout the church. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


In December, 1946, a conference of leaders in the field of Christian family life 
was held in Nashville, Tennessee. Staff and resource leaders spent three days dis- 
cussing the needs of families and the type of program necessary to meet these 
needs. Out of this discussion came many fruitful suggestions for the future of 
parent education in the church. 


FIELD SERVICE 


There have been many opportunities durmg the quadrennium to assist annual 
conferences with seminars on the Christian family, to teach in leadership schools, to 
participate in the section on the 
family of the Visual Education 
Seminar, and to represent the 
church in several secular confer- 
ences on family relations. Lead- 
ership education courses on 
“Home and Church Working To- 
gether” were offered in the juris- 
cictional schools and in many 
conference, district and subdis- 
trict schools. This recognition 
of the fact that parents are lead- 
ers and teachers in-the home is 
a wholesome interest on the part 
of our people. It has not been 
possible to accept all of the in- 
vitations for field service. Other 
members of the staff of the Local 
Church Division and leaders from 
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outside the Board of Education have rendered valuable service in nearly every 
conference. 


Strupy Groups ror PARENTS 


There has been a growing interest in study groups for parents. These groups 
meet on Sunday morning, Sunday evening, or at other times convenient for the 
members of the group. Regardless of the time of meeting, this group is a part of the 
adult department of the church school. Resources are available in The Christian 
Home and the elective study units. 


Co-OPERATION WITH THE EprrortaAL Division 


Much of the success of the promotion of the program of this department is due 
to the excellent co-operation provided by the Editorial Division of our Board. 
Throughout the quadrennium there has been regular emphasis in the church school 
periodicals upon the family and its place in the church. During April and May of 
each year special impact has been made in connection with National Family Week. 
Miss Joy Bayless, editor of The Christian Home, has welcomed articles regarding 
local church activities to strengthen family life and has publicized many of the 
projects of our program. 


During the spring quarter of 1947 subscriptions to The Christian Home passed 
the 100,000 mark. Beginning in April, 1948, The Christian Home will be expanded 
from 48 to 64 pages, allowing more space for devotional materials and additional 
articles. Provision has also been made for a larger use of pictures and more color 
within the magazine. Some time dur- 
ing the year there have been articles 
in nearly all of the church school 
publications regarding some aspect 
of family hfe. 


VisuaL Arp MATERIALS 


With the co-operation of the Com- 
mittees on Auditory and Visual Ed- 
ucation, a film strip, “Do You Know 
Your Adolescent?” was produced 
and a new film strip on “Worship 
in the Family” is in the process of 
being developed. Two film strips 
from other denominations have been 
widely used. There is need for more 
materials of a religious nature in the 
eight-millimeter field for use in the 
home. Thus far it has not been possible to work out a satisfactory method of 
production and distribution. 

The Home and Church Photo-posters were produced at the beginning of the 


quadrennium. Six thousand sets of the large posters have been sold through The 
Methodist Publishing House and 100,000 smaller-size reproductions of the posters 


have been used by pastors. 
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PrInTED MATERIALS 
The following printed resources were developed during the quadrennium: 


Some Good Books for Parents (revised annually) 

Planning a Church Program of Parent Education and Family Religion 

The Crusade for Christ in the Home 

Worship in the Home 

Family Fun 

We Dedicate Our Home 

Radio Script for National Family Week 

Family Council Scenes 

Observe National Family Week 

When the Family Supports the 
Church School 

A Creed for Parents See 

Plans for National Family Week (w* 3:3 

Family Night at the Church 

Christmas Worship in the Home, 
1946 and 1947 

Study Materials for Parents’ 
Groups* 

The Church School Serves the 
Home \ 

Home and Church Photo-post- 
ers 

The Church Plans for Family 
Camps 


ERypue Ganneriag 


Looking AHEAD 


The next quadrennium offers many opportunities for service to families which 
The Methodist Church must not neglect. In the 1947 meeting of the Board of 
Education the desire was expressed that the Council of Secretaries consider an 
emphasis upon the Christian family in the next quadrennium to be presented to the 
General Conference in April, 1948. Similar recommendations have come from other 
boards of the church. These suggestions will be presented to the General Conference 
and it is our hope that there will be a strong church-wide program to serve families 
during the next quadrennium. 


There is special need for education in preparation for marriage in order that 
young people may not make as many mistakes in their early married life as have 
been made in recent years. There is also need for more study and reading on the 
part of parents that they may know the significance of religious training in the home 
and the ways in which they can teach religion by every act, word or deed. 


One area of emphasis in the next quadrennium should be closer co-operation 
between home and church school. Local churches should study this problem in the 
light of their own situation and materials should be prepared by the General Board 
of Education to help parents and teachers understand and meet their responsibilities. 


Another opportunity lies in service to isolated families living too. far from any 
church school for regular attendance. Through radio and mail, these families should 
be helped to study the Sunday school materials and participate in family worship. 
From these rural families will come much of the leadership of the church of tomorrow. 


*In co-operation with The Methodist Publishing House 
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_ VIII. USING MODERN MEDIA IN CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


It has been obvious for sometime now that the church must create audio and 
visual materials for use in teaching or depend upon commercial concerns who will 
produce pictures and records which may fail to meet the standards of Christian edu- 
cation. The Church can no more depend upon independent producers. of these 
materials than it can depend upon independent publishers for its church school 
lesson materials. Before success may be assured in production of such materials, 
there must be long months of study and experimentation. 


In order that this Division might meet its responsibility in this regard it set up 
a Department of Audio-Visual Education in 1945 and called Howard E. Tower to 
be its director. He brought to this task a clear understanding of the philosophy of 
Christian teaching and of the relation of audio-visual material to it. He has worked 
diligently to equip himself for the best possible service in this new and rapidly 
developing field. He has proved to be a wise, patient and effective leader. His report 
follows: 


During the past quadrennium the Department of Audio-Visual Education has 
sought to serve the church through all the departments of the Division. Three needs 
have received our at- 
tention: 


First, we have 
worked to prepare 
leaders to make effec- 
tive use of audio- 
visual media in the 
program of Christian 
education. This has 
entailed the conduct- 
ing of conferences, 
classes in training 
schools, and confer- 
ence-wide workshops. 


Second, we have 
sought to discover 
through experimen- 
tation the place of 
audio - visual re- One of the fiwe work pe ee ee, Beak as 

: to-Visual Seminar conducte 
SO TURES es ES ues Hg ala et af Education at the University 4 
of Southern Calfornia 


program of the 
church. This has 
involved research, study and experimentation in thirty-four selected churches. 

Third, we have produced certain greatly needed materials for use in the various 
departments of our work. This has involved discovering the needs and experimenting 
with production to meet those needs. Some thirty slide and film strip projects have 
been produced during this period. 


Experimental Churches 

During the year thirty-two churches located in six annual conferences have 
been using visual materials experimentally in various phases of their programs. It 
has been difficult to give as close supervision to these projects as was needed. Ade- 
quate materials were hard to obtain. No testing instruments were available and 
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yet reports from these churches make it possible to make the following subjective 

judgments: 

1. All churches, in beginning the use of projected visual materials, have a naire to 
over-use these materials, 

2. All churches report that the use of audio-visual materials increased the effectiveness of 
their teaching program. 

3. All churches reported increased interest and attendance during the period of the 
experiment. 

4. All churches reported an inadequate supply of effective materials. 


5. All churches reported that the use of audio-visual resources increased teacher interest 
and preparation with resultant teaching satisfaction. 


1947 Visual Seminar 

In August the second three-weeks Seminar on Audio-Visual Materials was held 
at the University of Southern California. Again this was a co-operative project 
between the Division of the Local Church, the Editorial Division and the University. 
Thirty-eight persons spent the three weeks in study, giving particular attention to 
working out a pattern for a “User’s Film Guide,” and the developing of produc- 
tion outlines for new materials. 

A pattern for a “User’s Guide” was. developed and guides for five motion picture 
films were written. 

The following production outlines were developed. 


For use with children: 

1. Things in Common Walks of Life That Make Us Wonder 

2. Living Today in the Out-of-Doors Jesus Taught About 

3. Junior Boys and Girls Participating in the Fellowship and Service of the Church 
4. Paul, Messenger of Good News 

5. Church Bells (a recording for nursery children) 


For Use With Young People 

1. Achieving Maturity Through a Christian Philosophy of Life 
2. Churchmanship 

3. A Challenge to Creative Christian Living (social action) 


For Use With Adults 
1. Disciplines of Discipleship 


For Use in Leadership Training 

1. Use and Improvement of Church Equipment 
2. The Task of the Church School Superintendent 
3. What Is Christian Teaching? 

4. The Church School Teacher Faces His Task 


For Use in Family Groups 

1. Significant Days in the Home 
2. Family Worship 

3. The Christian Home 


Some of these materials have been channeled to this department for production, 
some through the International Council of Religious Education to the Protestant 
Film Commission for production, and the remainder to the Methodist Curriculum 
Committee for their consideration. 
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Special Study 


The department director was given three weeks’ leave, June 21-July 12, for special 
study in the Cinema Department of the University of Southern California. This brief 
study served only to give a better understanding of the technical skills needed for 
a more effective administration of the program, and to re-emphasize the need for 
the selection of persons now for more advanced training if we are to guide the church, 
in any sense, in the production and utilization of audio-visual materials for Christian 
education. 

PRODUCTION 


During the year the following materials have been produced and are being 
distributed through eight rental depositories of The Methodist Publishing House, 
and by direct purchase by the annual conference boards and by local churches. 


2x2 Color Slides 
Tue Story or THE Brsie 
A set of ninety-three slides covering the story of how we got our English Bible 
was prepared by Dr. John Trever, Professor of Bible at the College of the Bible, 
Drake University, and is being released by our Board. 


Tue Work or His Hanp 
A set of thirty-one color slides of scenes from the High Sierra Mountains has 
been made into a worship resource. 


Tue Work or THe Nursery DEPARTMENT 


A set of twenty-six color slides interpreting the church at work with nursery 
children. 


2x2 Slides With Recordings 
OPERATION DESTINY 
Fifty-two color slides interpreting ways of increasing attendance in the church 
school. The commentary is carried on two double-faced twelve-inch records. 


Film Strip With Recordings 
Do You Know Your ApDOoLESCENTS? 
A black and white cartoon film strip.with recording visualizing four adolescent 
problems, pointing them up for group discussion. 


NEGOTIABLE PERSONALITY 

A color film strip with recording interpreting stewardship as it works itself out 
in the program of First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 
Our PLANET, Our PRoBpLeM 

A color film strip with recording which seeks to convince the church constit- 
uency of the significance of Christian education and their responsibility for partici- 
pating in the church school. 


Recordings 


Three dramatic recordings for use in workers’ conferences have been produced: 


Tue Biacest Jos IN THE WorLD 
You Do Ir, Doctor 
Tue Srory or Mrs. Henprerson 


Propuction IN Process 
Work is in process on materials in the following areas: 


1. Church Building and Equipment 

2. Worship in the Home 

3. The Task of the Church School Superintendent 
4. Camp Leadership 
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; Correspondence Courses 

. Counseling Seniors and Young People 

. Racial Understanding 

. Methodist Youth Fund 

. Recreation in the Church 

. The Rural Church (in co-operation with Board of Missions and Church Extension) 
. Nine additional recordings for workers’ conferences 


— 


i 
RFP OO OND Ot 


PALESTINE CoLor PICTURES 


A two-thousand-dollar subsidy has been given to Dr. John Trever, who is doing 
research study in Palestine on an American School of Oriental Research Fellowship. 
Dr. Trever is a first-class photographer and is securing color pictures for our use 
in developing sets of slides on such subjects as: 

Flowers and Trees of Palestine 
P Jerusalem and Its Environs 

The Geography of Palestine 

The Hill Country of Amos 

The Story of the Jordan River 


Dr. Trever reports good progress on this project. 
to} fo} 


TRAINING Leavers ror Use or Aupio-VisuaL MATERIALS 


One of the most urgent needs in the area for the use of audio-visual resources is 
the training of leaders. The burden of this training in the long-range program must 
be carried in the ongoing leadership program, through jurisdictional leadership 
schools, conferences, laboratory schools and training schools. 

However, to meet the need of those churches which have already purchased 
equipment and are bewildered about what to do with it, it becomes necessary to 
carry on special training projects. This department has co-operated during the 
year with the Methodist Audio-Visual Committee in conducting two-day audio- 
visual workshops in thirty annual conferences. Additional workshops are planned 
for the remainder of the year. 


Co-OPERATION WITHIN THE STAFF 

The Audio-Visual Department works in and through the other departments of 
the Division. The directing committee is composed of a staff member from each 
department. Plans for training of leaders and production of materials are made 
by this committee. The production of materials related to the work of a particular 
department is guided by a committee from that department. 

In addition to these more formal training projects, the Division has co-operated 
with the Editorial Division in conducting monthly evaluation reviews of materials. 
These evaluations have been included in the church school periodicals with definite 
suggestions for their integration into units of study. This service has been greatly 
appreciated by the local church leaders, and is a move in the right direction, but 
needs to be greatly increased. 


INTERBOARD CO-OPERATION 
Our Division has taken an active part in the Audio-Visual Committee of The 
Methodist Church, co-operating in carrying out the conference audio-visual and 
radio workshops referred to on a previous page, and in every way possible seeking 
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to bring about a more unified approach to the utilization and production of audio- 
visual resources within The Methodist Church. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


In the area of interdenominational co-operation our Division has taken an active 
part in the programs of the International Council of Religious Education; also the 
Joint Radio Committee of the Congregational Christian, Presbyterian, U. S. A., 
and Methodist churches, contributing $5,000 to the budget for the production of the 
“All Aboard for Adventure” radio transcriptions. 


We have actively participated in the program of the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion, reading and evaluating production outlines and scripts and working in com- 
mittees of the commission. 

We are at present meeting with persons from other denominations and inter- 
denominational agencies looking toward the formation of a Protestant Radio 
Commission. 


Furure Nereps 


The urgency of meeting the demand for special training in the use of visual 
resources comes upon us by pressure from the annual conference and the local church. 
Many more requests have come to the office this year than we had last year. Even 
if we were to double our field outreach we would not touch all the annual conferences. 
In the meantime, churches are buying equipment and misusing materials. The need 
here is not for stimulation and promotion but for guidance. 

In the area of experimentation there is need for someone to give the needed time 
to review all materials available, supervise their use in actual situations, and build 
up a body of reliable experience, to guide both those who are training leaders in 
the use of existing materials, and those who are seeking to develop new materials. 
This is the most urgent request coming from the field. Pastors and teachers are 
demanding that help be given as to what materials are available, what is good, and 
for what uses and age groups the materials are adapted. 


In the area of production, staff personnel of the department in which new pro- 
ductions are planned will be used to work through the production outlines, that. is, 
to determine the content of the visual resource. The actual visualization must be 
done by technical experts. There are two ways such technical service can be obtained. 
First, the particular production can be farmed out to concerns. Second, technical 
persons can be employed full time. Our experience thus far indicates that simple 
productions can be done more cheaply and more satisfactorily by employing our 
own technical personnel. 

By way of summarizing needs, it is our conviction that these needs, namely 
leadership training, experimentation, and production, face us with greater urgency 
in the coming quadrennium. Of the three, the one that falls most directly within the 
province of the Division of the Local Church is that of leadership training, or the 
training in the utilization of visual resources. However, this is not to say that the 
other two emphases should not concern us. 


For the next quadrennium as the program expands and the needs are effectively 
met there should be personnel as follows: A staff person to give full time to con- 
ducting workshops; a staff person to give full time to evaluation and experimenta- 
tion; a technical staff adequate for such production as is undertaken (one or two 
persons) ; and a director for the department. Such a program will require an expan- 
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sion in our present building facilities to at least two offices, a studio, laboratory 
room, and projection rooms. 

In this statement we have tried to be as conservative as possible, consistent with 
any realistic view of the urgency of the field and the potential of the media. 


IX. THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


This Division is extremely fortunate in the leadership which it is providing the 
church in the Christian education of children. Mary Skinner is giving aggressive, 
wise, reasonable, and effective leadership in the staff of the department, to the 
hundreds of employed and volunteer children’s workers in the annual conferences 
and the districts, and to the more than 250,000 children’s teachers and leaders in 
local churches. She is ably assisted in the department by four associates: Olive Smith, 
Ethel Ristine, Emma Jane Kramer, and Dorothea Anderson. 

The remaining paragraphs in this Section IX have been written by Miss Skinner. 


Our Business Is CHILDREN 


All of them.... 

Those from the families of the 
church and those whose families 
have no church connection; 

The near ones and the far ones; 

The normal, happy, much loved 
ones and the lonely, sad handi- 
-apped neglected ones; 

The tumultuous, Joyous respon- 
sive ones and the anaemic, suspi- 
clous, uncertain Insecure ones. 


All of them.... 

Wanting to. know, to do, to be 
sure; 

Ready to respond to the love of 
God; to develop a reverence for 
his orderly universe with its 
boundless resources for the good 
of the world family; 

Capable of loving, learning, wor- 
shiping, serving, growing, creat-, 
ing, becoming—also susceptible 
to prejudice, ignorance, and un- 

Our Business Is Children worthy living. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SITUATIONS 
SIGNIFICANT TO THE WELL-BEING OF CHILDREN 


There has been an unprecedented increase in child population. More than 
eleven million children were born in the United States during the period 1943-1946, 
inclusive. The estimated population under nine years of age, July, 1946, was more 
than twenty-five million. 

Adjustments in family life following the war years have been accompanied by 
less moving about; more money; higher prices; more tensions; housing shortage. 
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ra 
National planning for health, welfare, education and family life is more compre- 
hensive than ever before. ® 


In the world at large the suffering, privation, and absence of those things essential 
for abundant life for children have been immeasurable. However, there has been 
a corresponding activity and zeal for relief and reconstruction. The services of 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, the Church World Service Centers, 
and of CARE have been timely and effective though probably inadequate. The 
extension of the World Council of Churches and the World Council of Christian 
Education, together with the World Education Service Council, world friendship 
projects among school children, the Committee on International Education and Relief, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), all have contributed to the salvage and the stabilization of child life 
in wartorn countries. 

Against this national and international background, we are glad to report the 
developments of the quadrennium in the church’s program and service for the 
children. 


CuurcH-WIDE EMPHASES IN THE CHILDREN’S DivISION 


All phases of the Crusade for Christ have been reflected in timely and effective 
ways in the Board’s program for children. Hundreds of teachers are more aware 
than ever of the 
evangelistic possibili- 
ties in the plans of 
the church for reach- 
ing and teaching the 
children. Many adult 
congregations have a 
sense of stewardship 
for the Christian nur- 
ture of children 
which they have 
never had before. 
Children and ~ chil- 
dren’s workers have 
shared generously in 
the regular World 
Service giving of the 
church and in the 
special Crusade for 
Christ offering of the 
quadrennium. There 
is no way of report- 
ing accurately the activities of children through all of the channels of overseas 


Capable of Loving, Learning, Worshiping, Serving; also 
Susceptible to Prejudice, Ignorance, and Unworthy Living 


relief. 

There has been a gratifying mcrease in membership and attendance in the 
children’s division (statistics reported elsewhere). As a result of these develop- 
ments, there is a new concern for better teaching; for more teachers; for more and 
better materials; for better planning; and for more dedicated service in the interest 
of children within and outside of the church fellowship. 
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Incrpasep Activity IN PLaANs ror NurRSmRY CHILDREN 


The unprecedented birth rate of the quadrennium has been accompanied by 
concern and (we hope) more effective service to young children and their parents. 
More than 500,000 children too young to attend the nursery class are enrolled in the 
church school, and a continuous friendly service with their parents is maintained 
by the nursery home visitor. 

More opportunities for interpreting the church’s program for young children 
and their parents are provided through all of the conference and district activities. 
A special Crusade for Christ enterprise involving short-time field service by several 
selected well-trained leaders in this field is contemplated for 1948. 


BETTER SERVICE TO THE FAMILY 


While this emphasis will be more fully discussed in another section of this report, 
the Department of Christian Education of Children has an inescapable responsibility 
in this area. We are glad to note a growing concern to find new and better ways 
of serving the family, and we look with expectancy and confidence upon what may 
evolve as the result of an authorized enlarged program of service in this area. 


The National Conference on Family Life, May 6-8, sponsored by more than 100 
national organizations concerned with better family life should yield valuable re- 
sources for our church as we seek to increase our own service to the family. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VACATION SCHOOLS 


The vacation school as an extension and enrichment of the year-round program 
for the Christian education of children is coming to be a definite and a recognized 
part of the church school. The following statistics will indicate the numerical 
developments of the quadrennium: 


Vacation Children 
Conferences Schools Children Not in Any 
Year Reporting Held Enrolled Church Schoal 
UO Ae ee Se Aes Lee: 83 7,805 405,618 13,713 
1 eS od oo oe Baa dene eee PE Er 92 9,676 481,239 17,096 
NOE AAR reket a Se ae Ce a Pl 97 10,616 566,541 20,905 
De Sete seecy eee eh eg eee ae Cease 97 11,528 638,112 20,196 


In addition to the vacation school program with two or more weeks of daily 
sessions, there are a variety of church-centered summer activities for children, all 
of which we encourage. 


THe Vacation CHurcH ScHoot HxTENSION Sprvice ‘ 


A significant development of the quadrennium has been the Vacation Church 
School Extension Service, a Crusade for Christ enterprise, which enabled experienced 
workers to go into sparsely-settled or remote areas where leadership was lacking 
and assist the local leaders in a summer program of religious teaching for children. 
We regard this as one of the most effective means for touching the lives of hundreds 
of children, many workers (including parents), and also for strengthening the on- 
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going church school program. The following statistical summary indicates the scope 
of this service: 


Year Conferences W orkers Schools Pupils 
TOAD eee se Fete hb We ee nee ae ay 22 47 269 9,340 
OA G Mecano Noro. 2 er ais Boy eS 25 117 280 12,473 
Oe ip 2 Ae oa Se 2 Re we eal eects he aerate 20 98 288 13,200 


Tue CHurcH ScHOOL IN TRANSITION 


The traditional Sunday school with a meager hour a week of teaching is in many 
places giving way to a more effective church program for the religious training of 
children which uses 
more hours on Sun- 
day, through the 
week, and through 
the summer. The fol- 
lowing are typical of 
these expansions in 
local churches: Use 
of church buildings as 
community or neigh- 
borhood centers for 
after-school or Satur- 
day morning activi- 
ties and religious 
classes for children; 
additional teaching 
sessions for primary 
and junior children 
on Sunday afternoon 
or on specified after- 

The Normal, Happy, Much Loved Ones ae ogee 
week kindergartens with tramed workers and a daily session of three or more hours 
with an accompanying program of parent education. The latter represents a signifi- 
cant development. During the years before children are in the public school, the 
church has an opportunity to provide for them and for their parents the training 
which is timely before the school years make life more complex for both children and 
for parents. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE DppaRTMENT TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 
Boarps, AND AGENCIES 


The Department of Christian Education of Children is inescapably responsible 
for and related to leadership education, parent education, visual education, and 
missionary education, whose responsibilities are reported elsewhere. Long hours 
are spent in co-operative work on church school curriculum, although this responsi- 
bility is carried primarily by the Editorial Division. 

Through the Interboard Committee on Missionary Education we continue to 
have valuable material for the missionary education of children. The relationship 
with the Woman’s Division of Christian Service as we work together in this phase 
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of the church’s program for children is becoming more and more satisfactory as 
mutual confidence and understanding develop. 

The relation of the department staff members to the International Council of 
Religious Education is both enriching and exacting. An outstanding event of the 
quadrennium was an International Children’s Work Conference at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1947 preceding the International Sunday School Convention, with 300 leaders 
in children’s work in attendance. This interdenominational work for leaders in 
children’s work continues into 1948 in twenty-nine regional conferences in the 
United States and Canada. 


Matin LINES oF PROMOTION AND INTERPRETATION 


The correspondence of the department from every part of the United States 
and many foreign countries about practically every phase of child life in home, 
church, and community is our most exacting area of service. Regular contributions 
to the periodicals, basic manuals and timely leaflets, seasonal bulletins, and the 
Children’s Division Yearbook represent other printed avenues of interpretation and 
promotion. Field work includes consultation with significant national church gather- 
ings, but schools, conferences, planning conferences and personal consultation with 
conference and district leaders as they seek to improve their plans for developing 
leaders in children’s work constitute a major responsibility for all staff members. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


During the quadrennium members of the department have had personal contact 
with leaders in practically every conference of the church. There have been annual 
field services in many conferences. - 
Requests for field service are far be- 
yond our ability to meet. We have 
on several occasions been able to se- 
cure the assistance of qualified work- 
ers outside of the staff who have 
rendered valuable services. 

During the quadrennium Miss 
Smith has taken advantage of the 
Board’s provision for a six-weeks 
leave of absence for advanced study 
and a four-months absence without 
salary. 

Miss Ristine is contemplating a 
period of study in the summer of 
1948. 

At the request of the Jomt Com- 
mittee on Religious Education in 
Foreign Fields, the director of the 
department spent four months in 
consultation with the missionaries 
and nationals in the’ countries of 
South America where our church has 
worked; also a month in a Cur- 
riculum Conference in Rio de Janeiro in 1947. At the request of the same com- 
mittee, Miss Young is contemplating a period of service in Africa beginning in 
June of 1948. 


The Lonely, Sad, Handicapped, Neglected Ones 
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The work done by the members of the staff is of high quality; and the con- 
tinuous, dependable, efficient co-operation of the secretaries in the department con- 
stitutes an inestimable contribution to the volume and the quality of our work. 
The appreciation of the director is hereby expressed to these friends, associates, 
and helpers who make the work for the Board a continuous source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


The end of the quadrennium finds us happy to give an account of our steward- 
ship. What we have done has been our best. What we have not done is due in part 
to our personal limitations but also in part to the financial and personnel limits set 
by the Board within which we try to serve but which constantly hamper the service 
which ought to be rendered to the children of the church in this day of opportunity 
and need. 


X. THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Those adults who participated in the Methodist Youth Conference in Cleveland 
felt the power which is in the 2,000,000 members of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
To labor with and for this group and with almost 100,000 youth leaders in the 
church is a high privilege which is fully appreciated by the members of the staff of 
the Youth Department. Mr. Rupert and his associates brimg to their work great 
enthusiasm, unusual skill in organization and administration, and a charm of per- 
sonality which is so essential in the leadership of youth. The members of the staff 
of the Youth Department are: Hoover Rupert, director, Joseph W. Bell, E. O. 
Harbin, Clarice Bowman, Virginia Henry, Larry Eisenberg. 

Other sections of this report refer to certain aspects of the work of the Youth 
Department. In addition to these, Mr. Rupert reports as follows: 

Christian education has the answer for confused and bewildered youth who seek 
living that is effective in a chaotic world. Baffled by the ethical dilemma which 
confronts them, distressed in the maddening maze of a war-torn world, searching 
for a certainty and a security to which they can confidently cling, and yet eager 
and anxious to save their world from tottermg into the abyss of destruction, today’s 
youth look for a leader. The Youth Department believes that its ministry has as 
its basic purpose to bring youth into vital relationship with Jesus Christ as their 
leader; and through the evangelizing process of Christian education to give them 
a Christian philosophy of life which is well grounded in a vital and living faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Again this year we can report that more youth were reached through Christian 
teaching in the Methodist Youth Fellowship this past year than before in any of its 
seven years of existence. Even so, weare still reminded that the number we reach is so 
small a proportion of the number of youth who should be reached by the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, that there is no time to falter from our purpose to reach more 
and more youth year after year. 

The following report of activities in and through the Youth Department is an 
indication of the means whereby we seek to achieve the purpose stated above. 


Heitp In PLANNING THE Locat MreruHopist YoutH FELLOWSHIP 


Over the years we have receved requests and suggestions for a manual issued 
annually which would make possible planning over a longer period of time than is 
perhaps characteristic of many youth groups. An effective Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship plans in advance for all phases of its program. With the hope that it could 
be of help to any and all Methodist Youth Fellowship groups in churches large and 
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small, Planbook for the Methodist Youth Fellowship was issued in May. It con- 
tains help for planning activities in every group, tying the suggestions for types 
of program activities and supplementary materials into the regular approved cur- 
riculum units for the three age groups within the Methodist Youth Fellowship. The 
response which has come from all over the country to the issuance of Planbook is 
encouraging and because of its issuance many more Methodist Youth Fellowships 
are planning their programs and activities and thus are achieving a more effective 
program. Planbook is to be an annual publication of the Youth Department. 


Tue Meruopist YourH CONFERENCE 


To provide a national youth feature of the Crusade for Christ which would 
dramatically express youth’s part in this great endeavor of Methodism, to give a 
tremendous challenge and spiritual power to the ongoing youth program of the 
church, and to make a dramatic demonstration to the church and the world of the 
sincerity and earnestness of Methodist youth, the Methodist Youth Conference 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, 1947-January 2, 1948. 


The Great National Methodist Youth Conference 


More than 11,000 persons were in attendance at the Cleveland Conference. 
Actual registrations totaled 10,600, with an additional 400-500 youth and adult 
workers from Cleveland who served the conference in various capacities. The actual 
youth attendance was nearly 10,000. This proved to be the largest youth conference 
in Methodism in over 40 years. It probably was the most representative conference 
ever held in Methodism, since every annual conference, and nearly one-third of the 
21,000 charges of The Methodist Church were represented by one or more delegates. 

Rev. Joseph W. Bell gave full-time direction and attention to the promotion and 
preparation of the conference. He was released from regular staff duties for fifteen 
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months to make this possible. He was supported in his leadership by the department 
staff, the entire division staff, the Council of Bishops, the various boards and agencies 
having to do with youth work, and a large number of Cleveland Methodists—youth 
and adults. Without this superb co-operation, the conference could not have been 
held. Conference, district and subdistrict officers and leaders through their efforts 
made possible the overflow attendance. 


It should be observed that the Cleveland Conference was designed and held as 
an integral part of the ongoing Methodist Youth Fellowship program. The spirit 
of the conference is being scattered throughout Methodism through an extensive 
follow-up program which began immediately as delegates returned home from 
Cleveland, and which will continue throughout the coming quadrennium. 

Few of us in the Youth Department have ever been associated with anything 
which has caught the enthusiasm, imagination, interest and co-operation of our 
entire church, as has the Cleveland Conference. Its impact on the church will be 
felt for years to come as the thousands of decisions for Christ and Christian service 
registered at Cleveland bear fruit in dedicated lives of service in the home church 
and community. 


VoLUNTEER SERVICE oF THE Mertuopist YourH FrtLowsHIP 


Recognizing the importance of recruiting the professional religious workers of 
tomorrow from the ranks of the Methodist Youth Fellowship of today, this volun- 
teer service program furnishes a channel through which the recruiting of youth for 
Christian service can be carried on. This year thus far there have been processed 
through our office the dedication cards of 854 volunteers for full-time vocational 
religious service, and 212 volunteers for summer service. It will be of interest to 
see the quadrennial statistics in this important phase of our report. They are as 
follows: 


- 


1944 1945 1946 1947 Totals 


Full Time Religious Service: .... 358 743 1,028 854 2,983 
Summer Service ......:.--:4-c:0---:- 277 462 487 212 1,488 


In addition to these there were hundreds of other decisions which were followed up 
through the annual conference office or through the district superintendent. 


With the imperative need for religious workers apparent everywhere today, it 
becomes equally apparent that this phase of the youth program of our church 
must: be intensified if we are to meet the demands for service in the church. The 
proposed Vocational Council of The Methodist Church is one means of correlating 
the personnel work of the boards and agencies, and its annual publication of its serv- 
ice projects booklet gives definite information as to service opportunities available 
to Methodist youth. 


FettowsuHie TEAMS 


In order to give help to many of our weaker churches and also enlist and train 
many of the youth who volunteer for service in the church, Fellowship Teams 
have been encouraged. Interest in this year-round project has grown within the 
past few years until more than half of our annual conferences report some activity 
of this kind being carried on. Many of these conferences have had some form of 
special training for team members and counselors. It is most important that this 
practical method of stewardship and evangelism on the part of youth be continued, 
but that care and guidance be given in the training of youth and counselors. This 
should not be a formalized program copied after the Methodist Youth Caravan 
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plan, but a well-planned way of helping youth find ways of expressing themselves 
in service to others, when those served also have an opportunity for growth. 


The encouragement of the use of such teams from campuses of Methodist 
colleges and from Wesley Foundations at state colleges and universities, is an excel- 
lent means of keeping our college youth tied in with the program of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship and thereby better preparing them for service in the churches in 
the communities where they will settle following graduation. 


SuMMER AGENCIES 


More than 700 summer institutes, camps, assemblies, and conferences were 
held this past summer under the auspices of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. Of 
this number approximately half were in the field of intermediate work and the 
other half in the field of seniors and older youth. Each year sees a better trained 
group of leaders who conduct these summer groups, and in most parts of the country 
the results of the training over the past two quadrenniums can readily be seen in 
the program and set-up of the agency as well as in its leadership. 


Vacation School in a Country Church 


Young People’s Leadership Conferences were held this past summer to train 
the leadership of conference, district and subdistrict councils in the Northeastern, 
North Central, Southeastern, and South Central Jurisdictions, in addition to cer- 
tain area leadership conferences which were held within the Western and Central 
Jurisdictions. The trend in these conferences is away from the formalized type of 
training to the laboratory approach in which specific leaders are trained for the 
specific tasks which are theirs in the leadership of their particular phase of the 
organization. This is true both for the youth leaders and the adult workers with 
youth. 
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Rev. W. C. Moore, who came to the staff to carry on for a year Mr. Bell’s 
duties in the summer agency field, rendered conspicuously fine service during his 
period of time with the staff, and, as was planned at the time of his coming, has 
returned to the pastorate in the Memphis Conference. 


Youtu Activitizs WEEK 


For some time now it has been thought that the youth who attended summer 
assemblies, camps, and institutes should return home to do more than “make a 
report.” Thus a special week has been encouraged when the report might be made 
by letting all youth in the church experience something of what happened to the 
delegate at the summer agency. This plan has spread over the country and is be- 
coming a regular part of the program of many Methodist Youth Fellowships. 
Again as last year, Youth Activities Week will become a regular part of the late 
summer curriculum and will be thought of as a time for follow-up of the summer 
agencies, but also for evaluating the work of the past year and planning for the 
coming year. We are recommending that it be a time to put into use the annual 
edition of Planbook, and a special issue of the monthly leader’s guide, Workshop, will ~ 
provide special resources for this activity. 


Meruopist YourH CARAVANS 


Each year we have been able to report an increase in the number of caravans 
serving in the field and the approximate number of churches and individuals this 
program of evangelism and education reaches. Again this year, with the imcreased 
trainmg period for caravan teams, our caravans went out better trained than 
before and therefore did perhaps a more effective piece of work than has been done 
in the past. This year eighty-seven caravan teams served in fifty-five annual 
conferences, with a total of 348 youth and eighty-nine adult counselors. These 
teams reached a total of 36,700 people in 1,827 churches. 

The quadrennial statistics are of interest here. A total of 320 caravans served in 
an aggregate of 227 annual conferences, with 1,114 young people and 331 adults 
giving nine weeks in the summer to this service project. They reached a total of 
5,424 churches, with an aggregate local attendance of 101,753 people, of whom ap- 
proximately one half were seniors and older youth, and one fourth were inter- 
mediates and one fourth adult workers with youth. 

Some rather extensive changes in training plans and in the type of service to be 
rendered in the churches of Methodism are projected for this year in an effort to 
keep up with the growing interest in Methodist Youth Caravans and with the needs 
to which they can minister. 

Our biggest problem in making the Youth Caravan program effective is in the 
matter of securing competent adult counselors for the caravan teams. This past 
season it was necessary to turn down nearly 100 youth who made application but 
for whom there was no place because there was no adult counselor for the team 
on which they might have served. 

This year, prewar standards for caravaners and for adult counselors are being 
reinstated and should produce a higher caliber of caravan teams than heretofore. 


Meruopist Youru Funp 


Contrary to some beliefs, the primary purpose of the Methodist Youth Fund 
is not raising money for missions but rather to provide a vital means for missionary 
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education of Methodist youth. That this phase of missionary education is con- 
spicuously successful is indicated in the report made by Miss Emeline F. Crane, 
who is responsible for the promotion of this fund. The phenomenal rise in the 
Methodist Youth Fund since its beginning in 1941 makes it worthy to include the 
complete statistics here: 


Junerl Sloss Miayweoie: [942 seek ee Galt n eer sere aerate $ 85,574.24 
rumen LO4 25 Viayene lal aisle yes tae ene eee eee Aa. 103,139.54 
Junen Os S= Mayo lini O44 eek nee ee eee 131,512.00 
Vane t 194i yi 30 OAR Nee OF ee ie 168,367.41 
unemien 1O45=Mavees en 1 O4G meee ee eee eee eee ee 247 272.28 
Junes 1) 11946-Mayyels 1 9472 ee eee 266,708.48 . 


It should be observed that the receipts to date this year are several thousand 
dollars ahead of what they were last year at this. time, indicating that the in- 
crease in the Methodist Youth Fund is continuing its consistent way. It will be 
observed that during the quadrennium just closing the Methodist Youth Fund has 
more than doubled in its annual receipts. 


The Methodist Youth Fund serves as one means of missionary education and 
trains Methodist youth in giving to the missionary program of Methodism so that 
when they achieve maturity and become the adult leaders of Methodism they will 
have been trained in giving to the missionary program. 


ApuLT WORKERS WITH YOUTH 


If the program of the Methodist Youth Fellowship is more effective in the 
next quadrennium, it will be because we are able to secure more trained adult 
workers with youth. At every turn we are faced with the scarcity of talented 
and consecrated adult workers with youth. This proves to be one of the greatest 
needs we face in the youth program of the church today, and we in our denomina- 
tion are not alone in this need. 


Under the leadership of Miss Clarice M. Bowman in our staff, we are seeking 
to give leadership training to adult workers with youth through courses in summer 
agencies, through correspondence and home study courses, and through laboratory 
schools and training conferences within the annual conferences. 


We have added 765 persons to the list of those certified to teach leadership 
courses in the youth field, in addition to 204 home study courses which have been 
completed. Through the twenty-seven First Series and sixteen Second Series 
courses in leadership education, as well as the twenty First Series and nine Second 
Series in home study courses, youth workers have opportunity for leadership 
training beyond anything ever offered to the youth workers of Methodism. 

We are convinced that the Methodist Youth Fellowship will be made more 
effective only as we lift the level of the teaching and counseling done by the adult 
workers with youth. This in turn will be done only as we find it possible to train 
leaders who are consecrated, talented, and willing to work. 


CurRICULUM 


As advisory members of the Curriculum Committee of The Methodist Church, 
members of the Youth Department staff spend much time annually in the develop- 
ment of curriculum outlines and descriptions. Participating in the annual Youth 
Curriculum Conference, the meetings of the Youth Subcommittee on Curriculum, 
as well as being represented on the Curriculum Committee of the International 
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Council of Religious Education, the staff is enabled to bring the wealth of expe- 
rience that comes from field service and contact with church leaders all over the 
country into the curriculum building program of the church. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Meruopist YouTH 


Bringing together the youth and student streams of The Methodist Church on 
the national level for participation in special projects, the National Conference 
of Methodist Youth is rendering real service to our youth program through its 
many projects. Rev. George Harper, the secretary of the National Conference, is 
a co-operating member of the Youth Department staff and as such has responsibility 
in the field of community service. 


Concern, the biweekly newspaper, and Power, the devotional booklet, both 
projects of the National Conference, have been put on a more stable financial basis 
and the circulation has had a gratifying increase in both publications. Mr. Neyland 
Hester, a past president of the National Conference, serves as managing editor for 
the two publications. 


Acre GROUPINGS 


Because it was felt we as a staff were not meeting the responsibilities for work 
with older youth in the most effective manner, the past year has seen the organiza- 
tion within the staff of age-group committees. While each member of the Youth 
Department staff has certain functional responsibilities with the work of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship, there is one staff member who serves as chairman for each 
of the three committees. Miss Elizabeth Brown has served as chairman for the 
intermediate committee, Mr. Bell for the senior committee, and Mr. Eisenberg for 
the older youth committee. Each member of the staff is a member of one of these 
three committees and thus we are enabled through both the functional and the age- 
group approach more nearly to meet the needs of the individual youth. This work 
has been on an experimental basis this past year and its activity centered largely 
in the production of Planbook; as well as in specific projects within each of the 
three age groups in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Because of postwar changes, early marriages, war-time service, and other 
results of our present culture, the youth between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
three form a difficult group to serve. A better correlation between the older youth 
and the young adult program needs to take place during the developments of the 
next quadrennium. Meanwhile, it can be reported that the program of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship is serving more effectively the older youth group than in 
previous years. However, much remains to be done in this field and we look at it 
as one of the challenging phases of our work for the next quadrennium. 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


This year through the program of Methodist Youth Caravans, it was possible 
to send to Cuba two teams of Methodist youth who rendered excellent service there. 
The teams were composed equally of representatives from the Cuba Annual Con- 
ference and annual conferences from various parts of our country. 


Following the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, two teams of five 
each spent several weeks of caravan service on the continent. One team served in 
Poland under the leadership of the Polish Annual Conference, and the other team 
served in Czechoslovakia. This caravan service was made possible through the 
co-operation of the Foreign Division of the Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
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sion and Bishop Paul N. Garber of the Geneva Area. The glowing reports of their 
service, both from the caravaners and from those whom they served, confirms the 
feeling of the Youth Department staff that this is one phase of caravan service 
which needs to be extended through the coming year. Plans are being presented 
which would call for the sending of three caravan teams to Europe this coming 
summer in co-operation with the Board of Missions, these teams to serve with equal 
numbers of youth representatives of the countries in which the service will be 
rendered. 

The Board of Education made possible for the director of the Youth Depart- 
ment the privilege of sharing in the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, 
Norway, in July, and the conference of the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches in Lund, Sweden, in August. In addition to this, he was able 
to visit Methodist youth work in:eight of the countries, including Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Belgium, and England. May I 
express my sincere appreciation through this report to the Board of Education for 
making possible this rich experience during the past summer. 

Twenty official delegates represented the Methodist Youth Fellowship at the 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, Norway. This group was selected by 
a committee of the Council of the National Conference and were representative of 
every geographical section of the country. Because there were many representatives 
from interdenominational agencies who have Methodist affiliation, approximately 
sixty Methodists from the United States of America were in the delegation of 240 
Americans at Oslo. It is difficult to assess the value of such a conference in terms 
of the life of the youth who were there, plus the impact they will make on the life 
of Methodist youth across the country as they share with them the experiences of 
the World Christian Conference. The delegates representing the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship have spoken and written repeatedly of their gratitude to the Board of 
Education for its financial contribution to-each of them which made possible their 
attendance at the conference. 


APPRECIATION 


Again this year I am constrained to acknowledge the challenging nature of the 
ministry to Methodist youth which is possible both for myself and my colleagues 
in the Youth Department. We are grateful for the excellent co-operation which 
comes from the workers with youth across the country. The staff of the Youth De- 
partment have again this year demonstrated their versatility, their deep. spirit of 
devotion and consecration, and the amazing amount of work which they can get ac- 
complished. Hundreds of thousands of miles have been traveled, thousands of letters 
have been written, and through other activities reported above, the Youth Depart- 
ment staff have sought to meet the challenge of ministering to Methodist youth in 
today’s world. Their continued consecration and deep devotion to the task is a 
source of inspiration and the basis for real appreciation on the part of the director 
of the Youth Department. 

The staff and secretaries of the Youth Department work as a team and those 
who work in the office have demonstrated a similar spirit of consecration and devo- 
tion to work of the Youth Department. : 


° 


Tue Next QuADRENNIUM 
In the next quadrennium the Cleveland Conference should provide impetus which 
will launch an all-out offensive in education and evangelism among the youth of 
Methodism. The countless thousands of youth outside the church are a constant 
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challenge to us to make our program more adequate to bring them into the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship. This report is submitted with a sense of gratitude for the 
opportunity to serve in the ministry to Methodist youth in today’s world. 


XI. THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


There are still some people who think the church school is for children and 
perhaps a few youth. It may be surprising to some members of. the General 
Conference to learn that adults constitute the largest age group in Methodist 
church schools. The relative enrollment in the three age groups in Methodist church 
schools is as follows: . 


Chinen Thal e ty). dees Sue A aka 1,778,118 
BVO Ut lies eet: pienaes en emer nin Pe epi D Nye Lomive el ee OY Wn er 1,222,498 
PACU Spee ceenee ete ee ie eh oe aie Senin ee ee 2,149,193 


These figures speak well for adults. But the adults are actually behind the 
other two divisions on a percentage basis. 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Nattonal Enrollment in 
‘ Population Church Schools 
Jin erie Re VeE Pere cabihs 120m ots 19.8% 34.52% 
RYOUIGIe Moment ee ak. Bem N I Sa a ae 216% 23.74% 
Pe NCGWBUL IS oe Se SS) ae CaP aaa eRe Rte er 58.6% 41.74% 


The task of the Department of Christian Education of Adults is, therefore, two- 
fold: First, to aid local churches to become effective teaching agencies for adults. 
Second, to reach Methodism’s share of our national adult population. Mr. Rippy 
and his associates in the department are devoting themselves to this two-fold task 
with penetrating insight, tireless energy and gratifying success. The members of 
the staff of the department are: M. Leo Rippy, Director, Robert S. Clemmons, 
Doris P. Dennison and Virginia: Stafford. 

The remainder of this section has been written by Mr. Rippy. 


EXTENDING Our SERVICE 


At the beginning of this calendar year the staff members of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults were determined to make a greater impact upon the 
church than they had ever made before. We knew we could not do this by ourselves. 
Four full-time staff members and Rev. H. W. Williams, who helps as time permits, 
could accept only a small number of the more than three hundred invitations that 
came from executive secretaries and other workers. The invitations called for over 
twelve hundred days of field work. We had to have help. 

Instead of securing another staff member we used the same amount of money 
in training volunteer workers and special field workers. The special field workers— 
five of them—were to spend three months each in an intensive effort to reach the 
largest possible number of conferences. 

During the summer forty-six volunteer workers who were selected by their 
respective executive secretaries received intensive training in the Jurisdictional 
Schools and in Nashville, Tennessee. In addition to the forty-six workers selected 
by the executive secretaries, eighty other conference, district, subdistrict and local 
church workers with adults took the special training. This means the 126 workers 


with adults devoted an average of twenty-five hours during the periods of five days 
@ 
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each in an intensive study of adult work—young adult, adult and older adult—in 
local churches, subdistricts, districts and annual conferences. 


The forty-six workers selected by their executive secretaries are attempting to 
reach all the local churches in their annual conferences with a more definite em- 
phasis upon reaching adults with Christian teaching. The five special workers, 
during the three-months period they have spent working in twenty-five annual 
conferences, have conducted 312 subdistrict meetings on young adult work. Over 
twelve thousand young adults attended these meetings. 


The intensive training carried on during the summer of 1947 has given us a 
leadership in the field of adult work that we have never before had. Last year we 
received many invitations asking for a representative from the Department to 
present various phases of adult work. We could not recommend anyone. This 
year, as a result of the special training program, we can provide someone who can do 
a good job in interpreting adult work anywhere this help is needed in conference- 
wide meetings. Following the regular procedure we have been pursuing for years, 
it would have taken us six or eight years to develop the leadership that is now 
available. More has happened during the months of September, October, and 
November in some annual conferences in the field of adult work than had happened 
prior to this period. We are justified in saying that. this special training effort 


inaugurates the beginning of a new day in our program of Christian education of 
adults. 


Younc ApDULTS 


= 


It is necessary to recognize the fact that we have natural groupings in the adult 
life of the church. We recognize three major groups of adults—young adults, adults, 


Young Adult Fellowship Forum 


and older adults. These three groups must be taken into account as plans and 
policies are developed. We make no apology for the emphasis that we are placing 
upon young adult work. The urgency of the situation makes this special emphasis 
necessary at this time. Many persons in The Methodist Church seem to be quite 
unaware of what has happened in the field of young adult work during the past 
six years. Six years ago in many of our annual conferences only a small number 
of young adult groups could be found. That is not the situation today. The great 
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majority of our churches have one or more young adult groups. It will not be long 
until there will be only a few churches that do not have a functioning young adult 
group. 

Young adults bring into the church setup a new leadership that guarantees an 
aggressive development of the work of the church. An earnest effort to bring into 
existence a young adult group pays off in rich dividends. 

During the summer of 1947, eighty-two conference-wide meetings of young 
adults were conducted, and in addition to these quite a number of annual district 
meetings of young adults. There will be less than ten annual conferences in The 
Methodist Church that will not have conference-wide meetings during the summer 
of 1948. 

More than 200 subdistrict young adult fellowships were organized during the 
months of September, October and November, 1947. This progress was due to the 
special field work made possible by the five special workers and the conference 
workers who took training during the summer of 1947. 

The special and conference workers will enable us to put forth an aggressive 
effort in more than ninety of our 108 annual conferences during the period of 
September, 1947, to June 1, 1948, to establish and maintain contact with each local 
church in those conferences. This is made possible through the subdistrict young 
adult fellowship. We have reason for believing that before June 1, 1948, we will 
have more than 1,200 subdistrict young adult fellowships. In these groups young 
adults from several local churches come together for fellowship and to receive 
training, inspiration and guidance so that they may return to their local churches 
and do better work. 


OtpER PEOPLE 
The greatest unexplored field that the church faces today is with those adults 
who are over sixty-five years of age. We must wake up to the fact that right now 


one person out of twelve is over sixty-five years of age and that in 1980 one person 
in every seven will be over sixty-five, which means that in time there will be some- 


A Few of Those Attending a Conference-wide Meeting of Adults Over 
Sixty-five Years of Age 
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thing like 22,000,000 who will be over sixty-five. At the present time we have overt 
12,000,000 in this group. What are we doing about them? 

The church must realize that it faces a unique opportunity in working with 
older people. Their needs are different from those of other adults. They must find 
their place in the church and in society or commercial agencies will exploit them. 
They must be taught how to achieve a satisfying Christian experience for old age. 
This experience is an achievement. It must be achieved during old age. It is true 
it will have its roots in the experiences of the past, but those roots may not be 
the channels through which life after sixty-five can be nourished unless the church 
makes this possible. 

This older group is one of the five groups—older people, shut-ins, parents of 
young children, occupational groups, and special prospective members—in the 
home department. Many in this older group must be caught up in an aggressive 
program of Christian education if their needs are to be met. It is not a group that 
can be adequately served by quarterly visits. It calls for careful planning, made 
possible by leaders who have a vision of the possibilities of abundant living for 
older people. In order to place special emphasis upon the importance of work with 
older people, the Department co-operated with conference executive secretaries, 
and seven conference-wide meetings for people over sixty-five were conducted 
during the summer of 1947. Limitation of space makes it impossible to give the 
programs of these meetings or to bring a report of the thrilling experiences of 
those who participated in them. 

During the calendar year of 1947 we sent a personalized letter to each minister 
in The Methodist Church, in which his attention was called to the importance of 
the work of the adult home department and the nursery home visitor. We believe 
that these letters played some part in increasing the enrollment in the nursery and 
adult home departments. This Department co-operated with the Department of 
Christian Education of Children in sending these letters to the pastors. 


READERS SERVICE 

Methodists for years have decried the fact that Christian Scientists, Catholics, 
and several “isms” were making progress in distributing free leaflets to the traveling 
public in bus and railroad stations of the United States. Your staff members were 
convinced that The Methodist Church would respond to a plan to enable it to reach 
millions of adults with an emphasis upon a Christian way of life through what we 
call Readers Service. The Department was successful in getting a company to man- 
ufacture inexpensive holders for leaflets. It secured writers for leaflets that could be 
published and sold for 35 cents per hundred. Information concerning Readers 
Service has been sent to each local church in Methodism and announcements carried 
in the national and conference Christian Advocates. The response to Readers Service 
is most disappointing. The staff members are concerned about what approach to 
make in trying to interest local churches in maintaining holders in bus and railroad 
stations. The Methodist Church could reach between ten and twenty million 
people a year with an emphasis upon the Christian way of life if local churches 
would maintain holders in bus and railroad stations. It seems strange that this 
wonderful opportunity is being ignored by so many local churches. 


Biste CONFERENCES 
Bible conferences make it possible for the church to take its best scholars to the 
rank and file of its members. There is no greater opportunity for an intelligent, 
inspirational interpretation of the Bible as a living book. 
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During the calendar year of 1947, in co-operation with conference executive 
secretaries, we planned for fifty-five subdistrict Bible conferences. With but few 
exceptions teachers of Bible from our Schools of Religion delivered the lectures in 
these Bible conferences. The number of Bible conferences has been limited to the 
time that teachers of Bible from our Schools of Religion could devote to this work. 

The Methodist Church should be able to provide leadership for a subdistrict 
Bible conference in each of the subdistricts of all the districts annually. It is a 
constructive effort to co-operate with the ministers in interpreting the Bible to our 
people. 

Methodism has a significant contribution to make through its interpretation of 
the Bible. Bible conferences provide it with a unique opportunity for making this 
contribution. 

XII. FINANCES 


The church school should, and in many instances does, teach systematic giving to 
the various causes of the church. We believe that this steady cultivation through 
educational methods.is responsible for the large financial contributions of the church 
school. The giving of Methodist church schools in 1947 for a few of these causes was: 


Cuurcu ScHoot ContTRIBUTIONS 


For. World Service and Conference Benevolences............2.------2----1s0ceseseseeeeseseeeeeeees $ 2,425,354.00 
[Store Jn leyel vere Wisi: Waconia alent axe tern eS es ee oe eee eee ee 266,708.00 
Horm Chill dineng sa Sonal CoH un cl cares eee ee kre ee en Ee ar ee 98 198.02 
OTM OUT POSE Stem ks te eee by oe ees Sea et ee nS, Se ae Meroe tos 12,649,583 .00 


“All purposes” includes items of expense for literature and all sorts of local 
church expenses, missionary specials, gifts to orphanages and other conference 
enterprises, offerings on Church School Rally Day, Methodist Student Day, Race 
Relations Sunday, College Day and special days which may be established by a 
particular annual conference. 


Givine To Wortp SrErvIcE AND Meruopist YourH Funp ror Four Yrars 


World Service and Conference 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-74 
BemevGlenCes tei. 5c eee th eest sca $1,650,600 $2,092,071 $2,335,781 $2,425 354 
IWil@inl enoyebiste, SAO L TERUUIG La ee ee teen 131,512 168,367 247,272 266,708 


Your attention is called to the fact that, although the Division of the Local 
Church is responsible for devoting its entire energies to the church school, broadly 
interpreted as it is in the Discipline (Par. 1401), the Division receives no funds from 
a special day in the church school. This Division depends entirely upon World Service 
for its financial resources, except for a very small sum which is received from invested 
funds. So long as the financial needs of this Division can be met through World 
Service, we will be enabled to give complete and unselfish support to the financial 
interests of the other agencies which receive funds from World Service and from 
the special days in the church school. 

The financial program of this Division, including income, budget, expenditures 
for the quadrennium will be found in the report of the Treasurer of the Board of 
Education, page 415. 


XIII. BUILDING UP THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


The service which this Division attempts to render to pastors, church school 
superintendents and other general officers in local churches is under the super- 
vision of the Department of General Church School Work. This department seeks 
to lift the educational and spiritual level of the church school as a whole and to 
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increase the number of persons to whom it ministers. Walter Towner, the director, 
has associated with him in this department Charles C. Turner, Jr., Alleen Moon, 
R. B. Eleazer and John A. Greene. This department has been under unusual pres- 
sure by reason of its leadership in the Crusade. It has done good work and credit 
is due each member of the staff for his part in this record of achievement. Miss 
Moon is retiring in the spring of 1948 and Miss Margie McCarty will take her place. 

Several phases of this department’s work have already been mentioned. There 
are however other important aspects of the department’s work which are reported 
by Mr. Towner in the next ten numbered paragraphs: 


1. CorreLaTIon or Loca, CHurRcH PROGRAM 
This department has been assigned the responsibility of assisting the various 
departments in the Division in correlating our work and presenting to local churches 
as nearly an integrated and unified program as possible. Full progress has waited 
upon there being available more time for this important work, which is envisaged 


Informal Supper Preceding a Church School Workers’ Conference 


after the pressure of the Crusade has gone. Some progress has been made through 
leaflets interpreting the general aspects of the total program and through consulta- 
tion between the departments. 


2. CHurcH ScHoot Music 
In its general aspects this field has received some attention this past year, but 
it merits much more. This department and the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion jointly conducted a conference of leaders in church school music to arrive 
at standards and proposals for a constructive program looking toward better music 
in local church schools. This field stands as a large opportunity to serve where 
there is definite need. 


3. THe GeneraL ASPECTS oF WoRSHIP IN THE LocaL CyurcyH ScHooL 


This is a continuing responsibility. Consultation, extended correspondence, 
articles for the church school periodicals, and pamphlet materials, are channels 
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through which we have tried to render service. But much more needs to be done 
before it can be said that we have adequately met this need. 


4. CULTIVATION or PasrorS AND CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


With the increase of age-group specialization and the corresponding cultivation 
of age-group leaders, and with the increase in attention to teachers and the teaching 
process, the church school superintendent and other general officers have received 
less and less attention. Likewise, because the pastor is burdened with the require- 
ments of an expanding total program, Christian education has demanded and 
received far less of the pastor’s attention than is appropriate. This department is 
responsible for cultivating both the church school superintendent (with the other 
general officers) and the pastor, re-emphasizing the leadership which they must 
assume, and providing materials and program necessary. 

We now have a mailing list of local church school superintendents on addressing- 
machine stencils covering about 35,000 of the approximately 39,000 now in office. 
This list is constantly undergoing revision as pastors report their church school 
superintendents after each annual conference session. 


5. PromMovrion or SpeciAL Days AND OCCASIONS 


This is an important part of the work of this department, involving the produc- 
tion of programs and materials. Church School Rally Day (often observed as two 
separate days) is a vital factor in financing annual conference work. Christian Edu- 
cation Week (the Methodist phase of interdenominational Religious Education 
Week) contributes significantly to Christian education in local churches. These 
and other special occasions are promoted through literature and publicity. 


6. GENERAL PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE LocaL CHURCH ScHOOL 


This involves an extended pamphlet literature, the preparation of articles for 
the church school periodicals, ~consultation, and voluminous correspondence. An 
important phase of this matter is the development of standards and of records, 
including the Methodist Church School Record System, and church school statistical 
compilations for the church as a whole. Training courses in various leadership 
schools help greatly in meeting the need of local church school administrators for 
guidance in how to do their work. 


7. RELATIONSHIP WitH LocaL CHurcH Directors of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The need for trained workers with professional status to aid the local church’s 
program of Christian education is being recognized by more and more churches. 
Much has been done this quadrennium to guide and to co-operate with local church 
directors, but much more needs to be done. Developments now under way include 
a basic manual interpreting this office and its responsibilities and relationships, the 
publication of standards applying to the office, the securing through legislation 
being proposed to General Conference of a procedure for certifying and commission- 
ing by annual conferences of directors who meet the standards, and the participation 
of directors who have lay status in the annuity plans for retirement funds being 
presented to General Conference by the Board of Pensions. We maintain a mailing 
list of local church directors of Christian education throughout the church. 


8. CouUNSELING ON ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS 
The department has rendered extensive service in this field during these days of 
plant expansion and new building on the part of local churches. But what we have 
done is but a small portion of what is needed to meet the pressing needs. We could 
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use the entire time of a staff person in counseling with local churches about Christian 
educational aspects of their building programs and still would know that much poorly 
planned building would be going on because of the physical inability of a limited 
staff to do the work requested. Our inability, because of staff limitation in this field, 
has serious consequences. 

As previously reported, the service which we are rendering on an unavoidably 
limited scale is as follows: “Under the co-operative arrangement of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Architecture, the Board of Education and the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension are prepared to assist local churches on the following matters: 
consultation concerning trends in Christian education and their implications for the 
architect of church and church school buildings; actual checking of blueprints to 
insure favorable arrangement for best practices in Christian education; the furnish- 
ing of detailed suggestions to take into consideration when plans are made; the 
furnishing of plans and sketches of a general type appropriate for all sizes of 
churches and church school buildings; consultation service in the matter of’ selec- 
tion of architects, choice of building sites, community surveys to determine needs, 
guidance in sound financing, and the like. Inquiries directed either to this depart- 
ment or to the Louisville or Philadelphia offices of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension receive handling through cross reference to both boards or through fur- 
nishing material prepared by both boards.” 


9. GrNERAL Aspects or WEEKDAY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
This constitutes a responsibility of outstanding importance. It involves co-opera- 
tion with the Children’s and Youth Departments in the phases of this field for 
which they are responsible. In some sections of the nation, the opportunities are 
so great that this work constitutes a major channel for Christian education. The 
relationship of religious instruction to public school curriculum is one of the most 
important matters before the church today. 


10. Pusiiciry R»LEASES FOR THE Division 
This is another channel through which this department serves. It involves 
co-operation with all departments in the Division, with Methodist Information, and 
with the church press. A secretary (Miss Palmer) devotes full time to publicity 
releases. 


Looking ahead into the next quadrennium Mr. Towner sees the following: 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS WHICH SHOULD Take PuLace 
NExT QUADRENNIUM 

1. Expansion and modification of the program and the agencies of the local 
church school to insure adaptation to modern life with its constantly changing 
patterns, and the reaching of persons not reached by conventional procedures, 
constitute the most important fields for development now before us. This will 
inevitably involve the share which the home must have in a total curriculum of 
Christian education. It will involve among other things a more adequate approach 
to families and the Sunday evening programs. The denomination which spearheads 
this development will provide the most significant leadership of this generation. 

2. The study of educational procedures looking toward greater effectiveness in 
Christian education calls for attention in the coming quadrennium. The inefficiency 
of present teaching is not entirely explained by lack of training and insufficient 
consecration. 

3. The development and introduction throughout the church of standards and 
of plans for the objective measurement of the efficiency of a local church school are 
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urgently needed in Methodism today. This should be done in the coming 
quadrennium. 

4. Age grouping in the local church school cannot be considered adequate. This, 
coupled with the need for better terminology, merits attention. 

5. The extension program of the local church school now lacks unity. Correlation 
of nursery home work, youth extension work, and adult home work should be 
studied. Added vitality is needed here in keeping with modern needs. 

6. Research to insure keeping abreast of unfolding opportunities in a changing 
world should be a major endeavor in the coming quadrennium. 

7. Outstanding emphasis on membership increase must continue. This merits 
larger attention than it received before the Crusade. 


XIV. CAMP SITES AND CONSTRUCTION 


The demands upon our staff for counseling with leaders in annual conferences 
and districts regarding camp sites and camp construction became so great that 
_ Miss Elizabeth Brown was released from her duties in the field of intermediate 
work in order to devote full time to this growing enterprise in camping. 

The growth in church camping for various age groups has led to an unprecedented 
development of new camp sites and various types of improvement projects on 
existing camp and 
conference grounds. 
Miss Brown has given 
field service in the se- 
lection, development 
or improvement of 
forty-six sites in thir- 
ty-four annual con- 
ferences, in addition 
to a review of addi- 
tional sites under 
consideration by com- 
mittees. She has pro- 
vided guidance mate- 
rial, including the de- 
velopment of a set of 
sketches for a typical 
church camp layout 
and supplementary 
printed materials. 
Plans for improving 
facilities and developing new sites in line with present accepted standards upon 
the whole are gratifying. 

On further developments in this work, Miss Brown reports as follows: 


Camping Has Assumed Large Proportions in Christian Teaching 


“There is need for a greatly expanded training program in order that the most 
effective use may be made of these facilities. Results of the 1946 Regional Seminars 
dealing with training techniques in camping already are evident in many districts 
and annual conferences. Work is going forward on guidance materials for leader- 
ship courses, pre-camp training, visual aids, and the lke. 

“The opportunity now open for co-operative effort with other agencies points 
not only toward a more effective church camping program, but opens the way for 
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church camping to make an impact on the camping movement of America. During 
the past year there was set up by the International Council of Religious Education 
a Special Committee on Camps and Conferences. This committee has been hard 
at work on plans for the production of a series of manuals on church camping, 
leadership training courses, syndicated articles and leaflets presenting those phases 
of camping common to the denominations. These and various promotional ma- 
terials not only will strengthen the denominational programs but will make pos- 
sible at ¢ertain points effective interdenominational co-operation. 

“A number of our camp leaders are profiting through participation in local 
sections of the American Camping Association, which is made up of camp leaders of 
many types of camps in the United States and Canada. At the National Convention 
this year there will be a pre-session meeting for church camp leaders at the same 
time that meetings are being held for leaders of other agency camps. It is significant 
that there has been recently worked out an official relationship between the Com- 
mittee on Camping of the International Council of Religious Education and the 
Protestant membership of the Church Relations Committee of the American 
Camping Association. 

“Tt is expected that through such co-operation with other agencies camp leaders 
not only will find help for their own work but that the church may make her right- 
ful contribution to this significant movement in America and in many other countries 
of our world today.” 

XV. FIELD SERVICE 

The following principles guide the members of the staff in their field service: 

First, to distribute our services as equitably as we can among the several con- 
ferences, areas, and Jurisdictions of the church. 

Second, to work with and never independently of the responsible persons in the 
annual conference in which we serve; this means, of course, the bishop, the confer- 
ence executive secretary and his associates in the staff of the conference board of 
education, and the district superintendent. 

Third, to be constructive, practical, and as helpful as possible in every field 
contact. 

Fourth, to lend our influence and help to the whole program of Methodism and 
to make the church school a service agency for all the great causes of the church. 

Fifth, to recognize good work and good leadership on the part of our co-workers 
in the conferences, districts and local churches, and to be appreciative of and grateful 
for it. 

The members of our staff all carry an extremely heavy field schedule. Even so, 
we do only a small percentage of the field service in the Christian education program 
of our church. Most of the field service is done by the members of conference board 
staffs and the district workers. 


Recorp or Fretp Survice to AREAS AND JURISDICTIONS 
No. Days’ Service 


Area 10-1-46 to 9-30-47 Duplicates Net 
I OStO TNE hee ones be ete eee 61 12 ; 49 
Bahia NAO) CN oer oe a Aah A A PRN RO IE Tees 51% 6 451, 
Riiladebpiisseset te ee eee er eee 128% 4 124% 
EUG] OU ued A Dal ry pete Re Poe SAR Nel AE ce eo 51 ies 51 
SVPACUSC MM ene ao ae andes eee Seer 55% Syl 55% 
Winshing.Cong secs ce een) geen aa 82 8 74 
PAVGLEUING E> So esta me esse See eee 76% 5% 71 


Birmingham ee sete eee eee eee 35 3 32 
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No. Days’ Service 
Area 10-1-46 to 9-30-47 Duplcates Net 
Charlotter ey ste. eh cen els dN mall. 66%4 4 62% 
Jackson tte seers to care ee BRC Ly 90 3% 86% 
ois Ville perenne Dew kone ae ol Leite oN E, ly 7 1871%4 
Nashville nee eens mate came RE ti © 4 73% 
RICH IN ONC ase Mera eee eet eke ely 2 32% 
Chicaroj eyes mabe dese Ca heal se Poe OW yh ) 49 
Dest Olnes en sears ee ehh ee reese s 57 58 
IDELLOlt pe eM ee Nyon ele etme t sf 16 54 
AiVCHIETIA POLS Pacem eee Net et ene eG Mere 6 62% 
LOPE Rete ete aos RULET Se) APR oh Bo 2 53% 
brea tls ee een ACRE Sc rie bos ek 49 131 
WASCOMSINGE cei Octee enue nD ite Str oe ies, 5 98 
Arkansas-Louisiana 9 62144 
A ASO en ere tae at Attn atennat, te 3% 20 
IEVOUSTO TS EE aes ISM Mae tts aes 9 58 
Kansas-Nebraska 2% 2 80% 
Oklahoma-New Mexico -00.0..0.20.2..20:.20000----- 53 Be 53 
SbamleO ise (Sd) steerer ata, pene 93 16 77 
Athlamibics © Oalsteee cee) chee of er. 105 60 45 
IB ALGIIT ON Cae take rel hte ake Se er 4614 4 4214 
ING WAOTeanG ites re has dr ake Wak tay 821% 21 61% 
fori o Eveybnted KC GH I nae ae ne LS ee eat ee oh ea 113% 22% 91 
(Galluform ae ee AS ae yet 72% 3 69% 
DCT Vie tie eeey ove nema arent ae es ONAL 76% 6 70% 
TOT a Cop eeets. ck eeeeee er Seusts erat CNT er, 56 2 54 
2,590 354 2,236 
ServVICE RENDERED IN JURISDICTIONAL ENTERPRISES 
y No. Days’ Service 
Jurisdiction 10-1-46 to 9-30-47 Duplicates 
INFOTECH St GInitae- = Meee eee eee nr, AN eal Beye tee kee eye Sec 170% ay 
S OUU NCHS DEIN aw terene ar ee Seamed ee ar ee tr eee eee 150 31 
Niece @ erate alll ste, Me eepre eet aes vedi etee one 2 ee erase ence tte, URES ae as 101 31 
SoOwiine Seritrall ser seen. coe welere eee eels ee et Ne ees Ba oes 147% 32 
enicrs | Rat ren ot ee Ae erentn Been i Le ae eee ee 99 31 
WUE CSN ef SR NE ts ed ae eee ee eS See Rae Ae 108 31 
COyrestl| SRR GR Pas ee a Cele he VIPUL Ld eNO ere a 776 156 
Duplications (because of enterprises counted in more than 
(OMA VEW pbb rakste DOU VAL), ya A EY OR Ne eee re or enero eerie 156 
620 
SUMMARY OF SERVICE BY JURISDICTIONS 
Number days’ service in Number days’ service in 
Jurisdiction annual conferences jurisdictional enterprises Total 
Duplicates Duplicates 
Northeastern ....--........ 429% (30) AOE "0 i Mes Ace es 600 
SOUbMedSueLiine: eee eee 574% (29) 150 (31) 724% 
North @entral er 643 (137) 101 (31) 744 
Souune@embural pees ae 390% (39%) 147% (32) 538 
@enitral eee ae es 347% (107%) 99 (31) 4461%4 
WieSberin penis eerie 205 (11) 108 (31) 313 
2,590 354 776 156 3,366 
Dip licationsy esse 354 156 ; 510 
2,236 620 2,856 
Four conferences on summer agencies that served /all jurisdictions... 58% 
SSMS abani maui) woleravovoombatsnrKoratei lh umUurarig Ob ISS) eee ee ca ee esses ee ener een 530 
lech ues lie Ch ey Sp 1ST VaL CC meee net eras ee ae ee tos ea a ee WEE oc sen ensee eee aes 3,4441% 
Note: These figures do not include days spent in travel—only the number of days of 


actual service. 
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XVI. CONFERENCE AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND WORK 


The general supervision and direction of religious education in our church is a 
co-operative enterprise between members of the staff of the General Board of Edu- 
cation, the conference boards of education and the district educational organizations. 
There are now three programs of education in our church—a general, a conference 
and a district program. One general pattern of work obtams for the whole church 
with ample provision for variations in the annual conferences and in the districts. 
There is, therefore, a mutuality of interest among the workers in the central office, 
in the annual conference and in the district, at the time there is a variety in approach 
and emphasis. 

This Division is therefore concerned about the effectiveness or lack of it in the 
annual conference and the district educational organizations. 

There has been a gratifying advance in the number of annual conferences whose 
boards of education have inaugurated programs with full-time employed executive 
secretaries since 1940. The conferences which have thus started this work are: 

Pacific Northwest, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, Genesee, 
Erie, Peninsula, Pittsburgh, Newark, New Jersey, New York, New York East, 
Northern New York, Central New York, New England, New England Southern, 
Maine. 

Conferences which were combined under one employed worker prior to 1940 
and now have an employed worker for each conference are: Illinois, Rock River, 
Southern Illinois, Missouri, Michigan and Detroit. 

The executive secretary of the Board of Education in the Pittsburgh and New 
York Conferences serves as the executive secretary of the Conference Board of 
Missions and Church Extension also. The executive secretary of the Holston, the 
Tennessee and the Southwest Texas Conferences is serving several conference boards 
through a Conference Council. 

The services of the conference leaders in education are absolutely indispensable 
to the success of the religious education program in our church. They touch local 
churches in many vital and helpful ways. 

There are now ninety conferences which have full-time employed executive 
secretaries, three with part-time, and nine with volunteer. 

These persons are giving support to the entire program of the church. For 
example, this promotion of the fourth Sunday offering for World Service and Con- 
ference Benevolences has been more largely responsible than any other influence in 
lifting the total to more than three times what it was in 1940. 


CHILDREN’S WorkK IN THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 

The following summary indicates the present status of leadership in children’s 
work as provided by the conference boards of education. 

Conferences providing full-time directors of children’s work: Alabama, Baltimore, 
California, Central Pennsylvania, Central Texas, Des Moines Area, Detroit, Florida 
(SEJ), Holston, Louisiana (SCJ), Mississippi (SEJ), Newark, New Jersey, North 
Alabama, North Georgia, North-East Ohio, Pacific Northwest, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, South Carolina (SEJ), South Georgia, Southern California-Arizona, 
Southwest Texas, Tennessee (SEJ), Texas (SCJ), Upper South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, West Wisconsin, and Western North Carolina. (Holston and 
Western North Carolina temporarily vacant.) 

Conferences having part-time directors of children’s work: Little Rock, Memphis, 
and Northwest Texas. 
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Conferences having directors of children’s work serving on a volunteer basis: 
Atlanta, Central Alabama, Central Kansas, Central West, Colorado, Cuba, Dakota, 
Delaware, Des Moines Area, East Oklahoma, East Tennessee, Erie, Florida (CJ), 
Genesee, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Latin-American Provisional, 
Lexington, Louisiana (CJ), Louisville, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi (CJ), 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New England, New England Southern, New Mexico, 
New York East, North Arkansas, North Carolina (CJ), North Indiana, North 
Mississippi, North Texas, Northern Minnesota, Northern New York, Northwest 
Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, Rock River, Savannah, South Carolina (CJ), South Florida, 
Southern Illinois, Southwest, Southwest Mexican, Southwest Missouri, Tennessee, 
(CJ), Texas (CJ), Troy, Upper Missisisppi, Washington, West Oklahoma, West 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (Central Alabama, Montana, and West Texas 
temporarily vacant.) 


Conferences not providing a director of children’s work: Central New York, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina (SEJ), North Dakota, Peninsula, Utah, 
and Wyoming State. 

At present there are 630 district and subdistrict or associate district directors 
of children’s work, all of whom serve without pay. Their friendly co-operation with 
teachers in churches large and small, their sympathetic counsel with pastors, their 
unselfish devotion represents an effective field of service to which many are giving 
unnumbered hours. 

These conference and district directors are continuously active in interpreting 
lesson materials and better plans of work for children throughout the nation. Their 
leadership makes possible a variety of trainmg opportunities within reach of prac- 
tically every church in the nation. Special summer events include conferences and 
camps for children’s workers, laboratory schools and observation schools. They con- 
stitute for the Board of Education an unofficial advisory committee from whom there 
come continuously creative ideas and materials, suggestions and requests which have 
a large place in the plans and policies projected by the Department of Christian 
Edueation of Children. F 


CoNFERENCE, District, AND Suspistrict YourH Work 


There are now thirty-five annual conferences and one episcopal area employing 
full-time directors of youth work. This is an increase of eight full-time directors 
since last year. This would indicate an increased recognition by the annual con- 
ferences of the need for such workers. The Youth Department, through the special 
efforts of Miss Virginia Henry, co-operates with executive secretaries in finding 
and training these persons, nineteen of whom are now lay workers. In addition 
we give help to these workers through correspondence, personal contacts, courses 
in jurisdictional or regional conferences and schools, in the Commission of Youth 
Workers of the Methodist Conference on Christian Education, especially pre- 
pared manuals, and the monthly Youth Department publication Kit. Additional 
plans are under way for more specialized training during the coming year. 

In addition to the full-time directors, there is a splendid group of volunteer 
conference directors of youth work and of intermediate work, fifty-eight of the 
former and fifty-five of the latter, with whom we are in constant contact through 
personal correspondence, field service, and the organized training agencies through 
the year and each summer. . 

Other persons upon whom we depend for our program with youth and adult 
leaders of youth are district directors of youth work and of intermediate work, and 
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the subdistrict counselors. We keep in constant touch through A7t with the 800 
district directors, and the leaders in the 1,600 subdistricts. The regular ongoing 
program of the Methodist Youth Fellowship is dependent, therefore, upon these key 
conference, district, and subdistrict leaders, totaling approximately 6,500. 


It should be noted that one of our rea] problems is the tremendous turnover in 
this leadership. There is need to establish a more permanent leadership if the pro- 
gram is to be as effective as it could be. 


Within the past year, Miss Henry has completed the set of manuals and work 
sheets for conference, district, and subdistrict leaders, and they have had wide 
usage. She suggests that our task ahead is so to challenge each of these leaders that 
they will see the values in work with youth and their adult leaders as those of 
building a fellowship and not merely organization and program. 


XVII. INTERDENOMINATIONAL AND INTERBOARD RELATIONSHIPS 


This Division sustains a relationship to eight interdenominational organizations. 
Members of our staff work in close relationship with the International Council of 
Religious Education. We make a contribution of $4,400 to its budget. The attend- 
ance of members of our staff in its various meetings requires approximately $4,000 
additional expense. Other agencies to which the Division is related and to which 
it makes financial contributions are: The World Council of Christian Education, the 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, and the Missionary Education Movement. We make financial contribu- 
tions also to the following: Board of Religious Education of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Paine College, the John Milton Society, and the Southern 
Regional Council. 


We are related in a very satisfactory way to the four Divisions of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension in the Interboard Committee on Missionary Edu- 
cation. For more detailed statement of this committee’s work, see page 332. 


The Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields has had four 
significant meetings during the quadrennium. This committee is made up of repre- 
sentatives of this Division and of the Foreign Division. Its meetings are in effect joint 
staff meetings of these two Divisions for the purpose of considering religious educa- 
tional problems and opportunities on the foreign fields. Many important enterprises 
in religious education are being carried out in foreign fields. The committee’s budget 
for administration and for these enterprises may be found in the report of the 
Division of Foreign Missions, since the treasurer of that Division is the treasurer 
of the Joint Committee. 

The committee sent Miss Mary Skinner to Brazil for a period of four months 
service to children’s work there in the winter of 1946. She was sent again in 1947 to 
participate in the Curriculum Conference in Rio de Janeiro. The educational leaders 
in Brazil have given many expressions of appreciation of her services. 

The committee also sent Dr. Harold Ehrensperger to India for extended service 
there in 1947. Dr. Ehrensperger’s report to the committee revealed that he had 
sensed the needs and opportunities for Christian teaching in that turbulent land. 
His recommendations revealed keen insight and should be followed up. 

The Joint Committee has made it possible for this Division to share its printed 
resources and its experience with workers in the various fields. 

The Joint Committee between the Board of Lay Activities, the Division of the 
Local Church, and the, Editorial Division of the Board of Education has met and 
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planned together. The staff of this Division and the staff of the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties conferred several times on stewardship promotion and education, and as a 
result there was complete harmony and unified effort, not only during the year of 
stewardship in the Crusade, but throughout the quadrennium. 


While there is no joint committee between this Division and the Board of Evan- 
gelism, there were frequent conferences in preparation for the year of evangelism 
and united efforts in that year and in the emphasis on church school enrollment and 
attendance. The General Conference should provide for a joint committee between 
the Board of Education and the Board of Evangelism. 


The Committee on Co-operation between this Division and the Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension has never met. The General Conference 
should designate one of the bishops to convene this committee. ‘These two Divisions 
have much in common and should be working together. 


One reading this section may feel that it reveals “wheels within wheels.” It 
does, but the device of joint committees which brings these general boards together 
is necessary until the General Conference brings about a merger of the general 
boards and agencies which deal with the local church. Real unity in the approaches 
of the general church to the local church can be achieved in no other way. These 
joint committees do, however, make possible a much better situation than would 
obtain without them. 


XVIII. THE VOCATIONAL PROBLEM AND PLANS 


There has been a rapid awakening during the past four years to the service needs 
within the church for more capable young persons to enter church vocations. This 
awakening has been not only among adults, for the young people also have felt it 
and more able youth are considering the church as a place of service than for many 
years. In spite of the increased number of dedications to life service, still there are 
not enough volunteers to meet the demands of our expanding church’s program. 

The Division of the Local Church recognizes a great responsibility in giving 
leadership to the church in this field of church vocations. It is understood and 
desired that much of this be done co-operatively with other boards and agencies 
within the church. Every effort has been exerted to bring about such co-operation, 
and it seems that a very fine program to co-ordinate the work of the various boards 
will be established. The Division will continue to support and work in this co- 
operative way. 

However, this Division has a responsibility which it must fulfill itself and which 
cannot be met by any other body. This duty is to give leadership to the recruiting 
of youth through the regular program of the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and to 
give guidance to these youth until some other board or agency is ready to take 
over this job. Also the Division must give special guidance to prospective educa- 
tional directors and upon completion of training help place them in local churches. 


The vocational program may be divided into five points as follows: 


1. Surveying, estimating, and establishing the needs of the church in different voca- 
tions. This is exceedingly difficult in some fields but it must be done by the boards and 
agencies of the church. The specific program of this Division will be to discover the 
number of educational directors and full-time conference workers that will be needed. 
Since these positions are affected so much by national financial conditions, this will be 
difficult to establish, but it must be done as accurately as possible. 

2. Recruiting. Studies which have been completed recently show that by far the 
largest number of persons make their decision for full-time service while still in high 
school. This means that these decisions are made while the youth is still at home and 
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likely a member of the Methodist Youth Fellowship in his local church. Realizing this, 
the Youth Department has developed a fine program of recruiting especially within its 
institutes, camps, assemblies and conferences where thousands of decisions for full-time 
church service have been made and recorded. However, it is believed that this should 
be “stepped up” and a much.stronger program be established in the future. The present 
program includes the sending of the names of all* volunteers to the board or agency 
responsible for the area of work which the young person has indicated as his major area 
of interest. This will be continued. 

3. Screening and selective guidance. Within the church there must be developed 
a more adequate program of screening out misfits from church vocations. God calls the 
finest to do his work, and the training and work required is beyond the ability of some 
persons. An adequate screening program will help the unfit person recognize this and 
help him find a place of service just as important where he can serve well. “Also selective 
guidance of persons into work that fits their special qualifications is badly needed. This 
Division must help establish this program. 

4. Training. More than 50 per cent of the young people who volunteer for full-time 
service never enter such work. Some of these should not, but should be screened out and 
redirected. Others, however, who are lost to the church should be kept, for many are 
the finest of our youth. A program must be established throughout the church to keep in 
contact with these persons who have made a life choice for the church. These persons 
need encouragement, counsel, training, and guidance. Special materials must be pro- 
vided for them to study, and special plans and programs must be established. The 
Division of the Local Church has the responsibility of guiding these persons until this 
guidance is taken over by the Commission on Ministerial Training, the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension, or whatever board or agency has responsibility for the field of 
service which the young person is entering. We must do much more in the future than 
we have in the past in this area of responsibility. 

5. Placement. The Division of the Local Church is helping to place educational 
directors, in local churches and in field work and conference positions. This service is 
steadily improving. ; 


The church holds no challenge greater or more significant than this, to secure 
our best youth for God’s greatest service. Our Division is moving forward to meet 
this challenge more adequately. 

In the assignment of duties in our staff responsibility for this work falls to 
McFerrin Stowe, who also carries responsibility for advanced training enterprises 
in the Department of Leadership Education. In each of these places he is providing 
excellent service to the church. 


XIX. THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The Division of the Local Church at its session in 1946 gave consideration to 
the Champaign case which grew out of the opposition of an avowed atheist in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, to the program of weekday religious education in that city. This 
discussion led to the appointment of a committee composed of Bishop Ledden, chair- 
man, Bishop Magee, Mr. Fred B. Noble, Dr. Frank C. Tucker, Mr. J. H. Peet, 
Bishop Kern, ex-officio. This committee met and made a study, not merely of 
weekday religious education, but of the broad base of relationship which should 
exist between the church and the public school. 


The committee conducted a conference in Washington, D. C., in January, 1948, 
in which there were present, in addition to the committee and the members of the 
staff of this Division, such persons as the following: Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, executive 
secretary, Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council: 1DYe 
Winifred E. Bain, president, Association of Childhood Education; Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, associate, Office of Education, U. 8. Department of the Interior; Dr. R. B. 
Marston and Dr. Mildred Fenner of the National Education Association; Mrs. R. V. 
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Hall of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of 
the International Council of Religious Education. 

Persons actually in the service of the public schools, such as Dr. C. M. Dannelly 
of Montgomery, Alabama; Miss Clara E. Cockerille of Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 
Miss Barnett Spratt of Raleigh, North Carolina, and in addition to these, Dr. Frank 
M. McKibben of Garrett and Dr. W. W. Delaplain of Baltimore were present. 


The conference discussed such topies as: 


1. The serious situation of the public schools today. Space here does not permit 
a discussion of this topic, but anyone who reads Fine: Our Children Are Cheated will 
have his eyes opened to the seriousness of the situation. 


2. The relation of religion and public education—Basic Principles. 

3. Religion in the public schools. 

4. Relation of the Protestant churches and the public schools. 

Attention was given to the implications for Protestants of the attitudes and activities 
of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to public schools, and to the need and the 
possibility of a much closer bond of fellowship between the Protestant churches and 
the public schools. 

5. Teaching Religion on Released Time. The situation, the problems and the right 
procedures in this regard were discussed. 


The conference gave time to a consideration of “What Are the Next Steps Which 
Should Be Taken by the Methodist Board of Education?” Those representing the 
public schools expressed an earnest desire for understanding and sympathetic interest 
of the Protestant churches. Some fifteen possible activities in this regard were 
outlined. : 

Space is given to this topic in this report to the General Conference because of 
the great attention being given this subject now throughout the nation, and because 
of its bearing on the religious attitudes, habits and conduct of growing childhood and 
youth in America. One who reads J Want to Be Like Stalin will discover how 
systematically the Communists are using educational means to indoctrinate the 
children of Russia. If we are to pursue democracy in America we must strengthen 
our public schools, particularly at the point of their teaching democracy. The 
Protestant Church cannot launch out upon a vast program of parochial schools. 
It is too expensive. Furthermore, it is wrong in principle. To do so would accen- 
tuate our religious differences and divide our people into groups. The public school 
is a unifying force. It can be made what the Protestant churches in this country 
want it to be, even though it is far from being such now. Our strategy is to dis- 
cover how Protestantism can save the public schools for democracy and freedom of 
thought. 


XX. SERVICE IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Miss Mary Skinner, director of the Department of Christian Education of 
Children, was sent by the Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields 
to spend three months in South America. Most of this time had been requested by 
Rev. J. E. Ellis, general secretary of the Board of Christian Education of the Brazil 
Methodist Church. Miss Skinner visited the schools in Brazil and many local 
churches. She participated in many conferences and helped in a variety of ways 
to advance and strengthen the cause of Christian teaching and the Church in Brazil. 

The interdenominational forces in Brazil requested Miss Skinner to return in the 
late winter of 1946-47 to participate in a Curriculum Conference in Brazil. The 
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leaders in Brazil are lavish in their praise of the services she rendered during these 
two visits. 

Rev. Hoover Rupert was authorized by the Board to attend the Oslo Conference 
for World Youth in 1947. His report of this service in Europe is on page 361. 


Dr. Nathaniel F. Forsyth is a member of the North American Section of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. It seemed wise for him to attend the meeting 
of the WSSA in Birmingham, England, in the summer of 1947 and he was authorized 
to do so by the Board. This meeting was attended by 150 persons from fifty nations. 
The Association reviewed the Christian Education program, opportunities and 
problems in all the nations and laid plans for strengthening and advancing this cause. 
The name of the WSSA was changed to World Council of Christian Education. 


Dr. Forsyth studied conditions in England while there and had personal confer- 
ences with Mr. J. Arthur Rank and the top men in his organization. As is well 
known, Mr. Rank is one of the largest producers of motion pictures in the world. 
He is a sincere Christian and greatly interested in religious films. As a result of 
Dr. Forsyth’s contact with the Rank organization, this Division is now in process 
of creating a script for a motion picture which will be produced by Mr. Rank’s 
organization. We consider this a significant development which may lead to pro- 
found results for our church. 

While in Europe Dr. Forsyth visited Poland. There he saw first-hand the terrible 
devastation and suffering caused by war. The heroism of the Poles in war, their 
fortitude in the midst of the terrible aftermath of war, their unrelenting, never- 
ending toil among the debris all about them, and their courage and faith, made a 
profound impression on Dr. Forsyth which he, in turn, passed on to our staff upon 
his return. We could almost feel ourselves sharing in the terrible experiences through 
which the Poles have come as Dr. Forsyth vividly led us through his own experience 
there. 


This account of his visit should close in his own words, as follows: 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN TEACHING THE SUPREME Hopp 


“Although we have been in the war; we have had our dead and maimed; we 
have spent fabulous sums; our economy has been upset, we have been so untouched 
relatively that we cannot comprehend how near the brink of absolute bestiality and 
brutality men can come. 


“There is really but one hope for the future. That is that men, women and 
children can come to know Christ and his way of love and good will. Until his way 
is known and followed, the lights are likely not to come on again. Hunger, death, 
evil will stalk the earth. The laughter and smiles of women and children will be 
supplanted by shrieks and cries, and despair, utter despair, will take hold of men. 
Unless and until Christ becomes known and his will comes to master the races of 
mankind, we are all threatened by doom. Each of us is but one. Revolution and 
dedication can take place in us. Already there is the nucleus for this universal, this 
world-wide Christian fellowship. It must be nurtured and strengthened in the 
nations, for it, and it alone, is the hope of the world. As fantastic as is the evil one 
man can do, we dare to believe that one dedicated man can do even more good 
in our needy world.” 
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A Realistic Look at the Future 


While one cannot read history with an if, he may be forgiven for wondering what 
would have happened if during all of the 175 years of our history as a nation we had 
provided effective Christian teaching for every child who has been born in this 
nation during all these years. I believe, if that had been done, the war between the 
States and World Wars I and II would have been avoided with all their death and 
destruction and terrible aftermath, and that this nation would have been so unselfish 
and so nearly Christian that the Christian gospel would have permeated the whole 
wide earth. 

We did not have that foresight in America. We kicked religious teaching out of 
the public schools and the churches centered their major attention in other direc- 
tions and failed to provide and support a system of schools of religion that could 
teach effectively all the children of all the people. Consequently we have a nation 
in which one-half the population is not even exposed to Christian teaching and the 
other half is exposed so little that the Christian religion means far less to them than 
Jesus meant that it should mean in the life of his disciples. 

The Methodist Church must be aroused to a realization that its power and influ- 
ence five and ten and twenty years hence depend more upon the effectiveness of Chris- 
tian teaching in the home and the church now than upon any other program or ac- 
tivity in which it may engage. The church must also realize soon that the strength of 
its Christian points of view upon the world order can spring only from Christian con- 
victions which are planted so deeply in the mind and heart of the masses of the 
people that they permeate the whole outlook of the nation in world relationships. 

Although we have had a democracy in this nation for 175 years and it has been 
supported by the churches, we have not been able to produce a national leadership 
which seems capable of interpreting the role of America in the world in terms which 
rise above political and economic considerations. These leaders seem incapable of 
realizing that the world’s need today is primarily a spiritual need. 

To provide inadequately for Christian teaching in our church is to imperil its 
future. To neglect Christian teaching in all the Protestant Churches will imperil 
freedom and democracy in our nation and in the whole world. The lack of religious 
knowledge among church members and the prevalence of religious illiteracy in non- 
church members can be laid at the door of the church for the simple reason that 
the church has never yet taken Christian teaching as seriously as it deserves. The 
meager time given to Christian teaching, the use of untrained teachers, the inad- 
equate equipment, and the segmented curriculum, should not have been expected to 
produce and nurture a Christian mind and Christian living in those who attend our 
schools irregularly. Furthermore, the number of people being reached by the Prot- 
estant Churches’ program of Christian teaching is too small to produce a national 
mind of Christian conviction and purpose. Consequently there is lacking the wide 
spread of moral backing for the active and unselfish participation of our nation in 
world affairs on the basis of Christian principles. The remedy is in more and better 
Christian teaching for those now in our churches and in reaching a much larger 
percentage of the people with such teaching. 

This means that the regular lines of work in Christian education which the church 
carries on through this Division must be strengthened and extended during the next 
quadrennium. It also means that there must be definite advance in certain strategic 
areas of our work. 

In my judgment the areas in the work of this Division which should be lifted up 
for special and extraordinary emphasis during the next quadrennium are incor- 
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porated in the following statement which was submitted to the Council of Secre- 
taries at its request and is herewith submitted to you for your review and action. 

If the General Conference should authorize a great unified program of goals and 
emphases under some such title as “For Christ and His Church,” the goals and 
emphases proposed below for, the Division of the Local Church should find their place 
as a part of such unified quadrennial program. We believe that every one of them 
should be included either as a program of special emphasis for this Division or as a 
part of a unified program for the church as a whole. 


GOALS AND SPECIAL EMPHASES—1948-1952 
DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 
General Board of Education 


Vs Increase in Church School Membership—-1,700,000 


Good progress is being made in this regard during this quad- 
rennium. Nevertheless the total of our church school member- 
ship at the end of the quadrennium will still fall far short of the 
extent of our responsibility for 20,000,000 people in this coun- 
try. If our membership should reach the challenge of 7,000,000 
by the end of the quadrennium we would still be below the total 
in the three uniting churches in 1923. For these reasons and 
because of the strategic importance of.Christian teaching to 
every phase of the church’s life, we are proposing this em- 
phasis for the next quadrennium: 


We suggest that this total be distributed as follows: 


Child ery ee ee ee ee ee ae 450,000 
YOUU arn tee shot eet ee eee. nD ae eee 550,000 
PUTS Aare to 0 and ee te coe Pe ee, ee 550,000 
Ofticersvandeleachersye-.. = mee eee ee 150,000 


LI. Church School Members Uniting With the Church—1,000,000 


This is an important aspect of evangelism in the church 
school which is an essential function of the school. The num- 
ber of church school members who joined the church on profes- 
sion of faith in 1946 was 208,000. It will thus be seen that the 
goal proposed is not unreasonable. In fact, the number pro- 
posed is approximately the number of church school members 
‘who should join the church on profession of faith in four years. 
We propose annual goals as follows: 


HUY SER YCA1Y ses tases fetes eR Ne a ne eee Sees 225,000 
NOCONG “VCAN- asi... i eee eee 240,000 
Phir! VeOatsk Nhe Ue Cane Ry ae ee ee 260,000 
OUTCRY GA 0 <2 er senate seed eh re ea 275,000 


III. Vocational Service Emphasis 


A. The proposal that this emphasis be included among the 
goals and emphases of this Division for the new quadrennium 


IV. 
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is based on two pertinent facts. First, the need for increasing 
the number of capable life service volunteers is so great that an 
agency, which touches young people in so many and in such vital 
ways as this Division, must concern itself with this need. 
Second, the Division has the facilities for rendering a definite 
service in this regard. It is understood that co-operation with 
other boards and agencies will be necessary in several of the 
activities. We are joining in proposed legislation which will 
be needed to make this enterprise effective as a unified program. 
We propose the following as the specific phases of this em- 
phasis: 


1. Survey of the needs of the church for next twenty-five years. 

2. Constructive long-term planning for recruiting, and effective 
promotion of same. 

8. Careful and constant screening of volunteers. 

4. Definite plans and materials for training volunteers. 


B. In addition to the emphasis on full-time service (out- 
lined above) we propose a goal for part-time service as fol- 
lows: 

Enlisting and training 10,000 persons for special volunteer and 


short-time service in the church. (This does not include church 
school teachers. ) 


Study Program Emphases 


The Bible—study of contents and application 

The doctrines of the Christian Church 

The history, work and world mission of the church 
The Social Creed and its application 


The lack of information on the Bible, the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith and the church is too prevalent among 
Methodists. We propose an intensive four-year effort to in- 
form all our people, particularly youth and young adults, con- 
cerning these matters. This may make necessary some recon- 
struction in curriculum and it will involve the use of all the 
agencies of this Division now in operation (see Note 1, page 
385), and probably some new ones. We hope to make this effort 
so effective that every young adult and youth in the Church at 
the end of the quadrennium will know what he believes and why 
he believes it and will have a knowledge of the mission of the 
Christian Church and of The Methodist Church in particular. 

As a further aspect of this emphasis we propose a thorough 
study of the Social Creed of The Methodist Church with partic- 
ular attention to investigation and experimentation as a means 
of discovering how the Social Creed may be applied on the level 
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of the local church in the community. This effort will use edu- 
cational and constructive methods rather than the method of 
agitation and conflict. 


Vi Christian Family Emphasis 


The close relation between the home and the church school 
has long been recognized and this Division and its predecessors 
have carried a strong program in this field for many years. The 
pressure of secular forces upon the home was never greater 
than today and the home needs the support of the church as the 
church needs the strength and support of the home. We pro- 
pose, therefore, the following educational emphases on the 
home: 


1. Extending nursery roll, nursery schools, and day kindergartens. 
. Encouraging parents to have their babies baptized. 

Training of young people for Christian home-making. 

Regular systematic courses for young parents. 

. Enlisting 1,000,000 parents in active church work. 

. Enlisting 750,000 new members in adult home departments. 

. Securing 250,000 subscribers to The Christian Home. 


. Continuous emphasis upon Christian teaching and living in the 
home. 


OAOMAA WD 


VI. Education Concerning the Evils of Beverage Alcohol 


Whatever else the church does to combat the liquor evil, it 
must not let up on education concerning it. We propose there- 
fore the following emphases in this regard: 

1. One million youth pledged to total abstinence and active opposi- 
tion to beverage alcohol. 

2. Regular and systematic education concerning the evils of beverage 
alcohol in the human body and in society. 


8. Particular attention to the training of church school teachers 
and leaders in best approaches to this problem. 


VII. Financial Goals in the Church School 


We propose financial goals in the church school for two 
reasons. First, church school members should participate in 
the financial program of the church. Second, education in 
regular systematic giving for causes which are interpreted to 
church school members develops worthy habits of giving. In 
this connection we propose that our emphasis in education 
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should be on proportionate giving and that the tithe be recog- 

nized as a principle in giving. The specifics of these goals are: 

1. Every church school member a regular contributor to the church 
budget. 

2. Systematic stewardship education in all classes and groups. 

3. Education in proportionate giving recognizing the tithe as a 
principle. 


4, Goal for giving to World Service and conference benevolences 
through the church school—a minimum of 10 cents per month 
per member of the school. 


VIII. Emphasis on the Rural Church 
Believing that the needs of the rural church should receive 
unusual attention in the ensuing quadrennium and that Chris- 
tian education is a necessary and integral part of any construc- 
tive rural church program, we propose the following: 
1. Co-operation with other agencies in organizing new church 
schools and churches. 
2. The promotion of definite programs of work for the rural church 
school designed to improve the educational service of these schools. 
Education in all churches concerning the rural church ‘problem. 


4. Survey of community agencies and programs, and co-operative 
planning in rural communities. 


se 


Children Arriving at a Country Church by Bus 


NoTE No. 1. 
The emphases and goals proposed above will be carried out in the 
classes and departments of the Sunday school; in young adult meet- 


‘ 
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ings; in the meetings of the Methodist Youth Fellowship; in district- 
wide and conference-wide youth institutes and camps; in leadership 
schools, classes, seminars and conferences; in vacation schools; in 
weekday schools and programs; and in social action conferences and 
seminars. Co-operation with other boards and agencies in the church 
will be emphasized. 


NOTE No. 2. 


These special emphases and goals do not include for the most part 
the main line programs of the Division of the Local Church which are 
now being supported by World Service. They are, in the main, in- 
tensive and special emphases and goals within the larger framework 
of the Division’s activities and call for intensification of the Division’s 
service at these points. 


NoTE No. 3. 


In the light of our experience in the Crusade for Christ and in our 
regular program, I would now roughly estimate that this program 
would require not less than $500,000 for the quadrennium, over and 
above the amount the Division is asking from World Service for its 
regular established work. 


A FINAL WORD OF APPRECIATION 


This report would not be complete without this word of appreciation. The 
members of the Board of Education have provided intelligent interest in the work 
reported in the preceding pages. Some of these activities grew directly out of 
discussions which arose in meetings of the Division and of the standing committees of 
the Division. 


The chairman of the Division, Bishop Paul B. Kern, has long been recognized 
as a leader in this phase of the church’s life. As president of the Epworth League 
Board of the Church, South, he was made chairman of the committee which was 
set up by the General Conference of 1926 to merge the educational boards of the 
church. The report of the committee was adopted by the General Conference: of 
1930. Incidentally, Bishop Kern was elected bishop while he was on’the floor of the 
Conference presenting the report of his committee. 


He initiated the first Memphis Youth Conference in 1925, and another in 1935. 
His was the leading spirit in the inauguration of plans for the Youth Conference in 
Cleveland. He served as president of the Board of Christian Education of the 
Church, South, from 1930 to 1940, and has been chairman of the Division of the 
Local Church in the united church since 1940. It is not surprising therefore that 
he should be vitally interested in all this Division has done, and this is to record the 
very great appreciation of our entire staff for him personally and for his help and 
encouragement in all our work. 


Dr. Nathaniel F. Forsyth has served as Associate Secretary of this Division since 
its inception in 1940. He has given help in the general supervision of the Division’s 
work. He has given particular attention to the development of audio-visual educa- 
tion and has provided valuable leadership in the redlm of the Christian family and 
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in other aspects of our work. His unusual services in Europe last summer and the 
significant relationship which he established with the Rank organization in England 
are reported elsewhere. 

Other members of the staff whose names appear in connection with the reports 
of the departments have given faithful, efficient, loyal, productive service to the 
church. Religious education is a phase of church life in which careful planning, wise 
counseling, voluminous correspondence and grueling field service are required. In 
each of these fields this staff has met the demands of the occasion and has rendered 
magnificent service. 

To my immediate associates, Miss Florence Teague, administrative assistant, and 
Miss Carrie Porter, my secretary, I offer my sincere thanks. They are valuable 
servants of the church. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN Q. SCHISLER 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
EpiroriAL Division OF THE BoARD OF EDUCATION 


At the end of the first quadrennium of history of The Methodist Church the 
Report of the Editor of Church School Publications made mention of the period of 
adjustment through which our work had passed. He referred to the transfer of staffs 
located in New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Cincinnati, to a central location in 
Nashville. He mentioned the fact that 55 publications had been reduced to 24. 
New names were provided. More attractive formats and make-up were developed. 
Color printing was employed. The Curriculum Committee was brought into a clear 
working relation to the various agencies of the Church. The organization of the 
Board of Education and the relationship of the Editorial Division in its production 
operations to the Board of Publication was indicated. During those formative 
years we were able to “emphasize our unities and minimize our differences,” to use 
the terms of Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee, whose far-sighted leadership was invaluable in 
those critical years. Those of us who went through the experience, hectic and 
thrilling as it was, believe that the staff of the Editorial Division of the Board of 
Education did its full part in making Methodist unification effective. 


At that time we were very much interested in discovering the literature needs of 
the Church and meeting those needs with as few periodicals and undated materials 
as possible. We found real satisfaction in the drastic reduction in the number of 
dated publications. We found satisfaction also in working into a co-ordinated 
structure the hundreds of separately produced pieces of curriculum materials relating 
to the various phases of the program of Christian education. Through the Joint 
Committee on Publication, made up of members of the Board of Education and 
the Publishing House staffs, it is now possible to give immediate attention to all 
approvals for publication of the Curriculum Committee and to check the printings 
of all of our undated materials. 


While the church school editors were reducing the number of publications of the 
General Board of Education, it seemed necessary for other agencies of the Church 
to increase their periodicals.in considerable number.’ This has made the editors of 
church school literature particularly conservative in making plans for new publica- 
tions. However, at the end of the first quadrennium we reported a continuous 
demand from all parts of the Church for materials prepared especially for church 
schools with 3 or 4 classes. About the same time we began to feel pressure from 
workers in the local church for additional publications for officers and teachers. 


One of the most interesting announcements made in the first report of the 
present editor to the Church at large dealt with a new cartoon feature in color de- 
veloped through the co-operation of the Art Department and the Publishing House. 
The most dramatic narratives of the Bible were produced in this art form under the 
title, “Stories from the Bible,” popularly known as “Bible Action Pictures.” The 
first story picturized in this fashion was, “The Adventures of Paul the Apostle.” 
This has been followed by the stories of Joseph and Esther and the more thoroughly 
developed life of Jesus. This was followed by the story of Moses. “Bible Action 
Pictures” aroused a great deal of interest on the part of other religious bodies. Ten 
denominations have been purchasing these pictures. They have been appraised 
favorably by the secular press. Up to the present time several metropolitan dailies, 
though much interested, have not been able to use these cartoons due to the opposi- 
tion of certain groups in the areas served. 
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At the end of the first quadrennium the Editor of Church School Publications 
could point to a successful adjustment to new conditions, the development of a fine 
spirit of unity, the outlining of plans and certain substantial achievements in pro- 
jecting the new literature of the Church. 


Durine EigHt YEARS 


It is appropriate that we list the more important developments which have taken 
place since 1940: 


1. Fifty-five publications issued by the three churches were reduced at first to 
twenty-four. We have since increased this number to thirty-two to meet definite needs 
of our constituency. 

2. Out of a multitude of more or less related items we have worked out a system 
of undated materials and a dependable process of producing them. 

3. The dramatic narratives of the Bible have been reproduced in cartoon form in 
“Stories From the Bible,” popularly known as “Bible Action Pictures.’ 

4. New curriculum materials for nursery and home have been published. (These 
have recently been adopted officially, by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 

5. In the field of parent education a beginning has been made in the experimental 
use of free curriculum. 

6. Closely graded courses for juniors have been revised. 

7. Special missionary manuals for both primaries and juniors have been produced 
annually. 

8. Closely graded kindergarten courses have been issued. 

9. Undated electives for college students have been developed. 

10. Electives for parents have been published. 

11. Adult fellowship forums have been issued. 

12. A quarterly carrying advanced courses for older youth has been launched. 

13. Large four-color flat teaching pictures for beginners and primaries using group 
graded lessons have been printed. - 

14. Materials designed especially to meet the needs of older adults have been 
provided. 

15. A top-ranking magazine for the Christian home has been developed. 

16. A new publication for pastors and officers in the church school has been launched. 

17. A new periodical for workers with adults has been launched. 

18. A new periodical for workers with youth has been launched. 

19. A complete system of graded materials for schools of every type within the 
church has been achieved. 

20. The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament has been introduced into 
the church school literature. 

21. Serious efforts have been made to pictorialize the curriculum materials. 

22. Helps have been provided for teachers who desire to integrate projected visual 
education materials into the curriculum. 

23. A program of research into the use of curriculum materials has been set up. 

24. Each emphasis in the Crusade for Christ has been given strong support. 

25. In a number of the periodicals the format has been improved and the amount 
of material carried increased. 

26. Ever closer relationships with the boards and agencies of the Church have been 
developed. 

27. The Curriculum Committee has prepared a system of basic principles underlying 
the production of curriculum for the church school. 

28. After thorough experimentation materials have been provided for schools with 
3 or 4 classes. 

29. The Co-operative Publishing Association has been set up as an agency in which 
we work with other denominations to publish leadership education texts, weekday texts, 
vacation texts, and other materials which lend themselves to such an enterprise. Our 
editors and publishers are giving full support to this enterprise, 
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30. The story papers which cultivate a Christian taste for reading have increased sub- 
stantially in popularity and use. 

31. A buying constituency of over thirty denominations has been built up and main- 
tained. 

32. Since the new church school literature was launched the annual circulation has 
increased from 5,032,253 to 5,807,536.* These figures do not include the sales of undated 
units, which reached over 250 000 copies in 1946-47. 

33. Inexpensive leadership education texts and texts for vacation Spots have been 
provided as need arose. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


An interesting history lies behind the operating relationships within which the 
Editorial Division of the General Board of Education now does its work. In the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church the editor of church school publications was 
elected by the General Conference. He thus had a direct mandate from the entire 
Church. It was recognized that the church school literature was the literature of 
the Church. The church school editors operated in close co-operation with the Book 
Committee and were related to the Board of Education through the Curriculum 
Committee. 

In the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the editor of church school 
publications was elected by the General Conference. Thus the direct relation of the 
literature to the Church at large was recognized. The Book Committee elected the 
staff on nomination of the executive editor and cared for the expenses of the division. 
The editor of church school publications and his staff formed a ranking department 
of the General Board of Education. Through this connection and through the Cur- 
riculum Committee the relationships in the area of education were cared for. 

In the former Methodist Protestant Church the editor of church school literature 
was related directly to the General Conference and to the boards of education and 
publication. In all three churches the freedom and autonomy of the editorial staff 
was fully maintained. 

In The Methodist Church the wisdom and experience of the uniting groups were 
used in working out the relationships now existing. The autonomy of those who 
produce the church school literature is safeguarded. In the best sense of the term 
we have freedom of the press. The church school editors work in the main stream 
of the General Board of Education. They are also closely related to every agency 
and movement of the Church. At the present the church school literature belongs 
to the Church. 

The Church’s program of higher education 1s closely integrated with the literature 
of the local church school. The appeal of our colleges and universities reaches 
millions of readers through the church school periodicals. As the program of the 
Division of the Local Church of the General Board of Education emerges the editors 
make their plans to give it full support. The Curriculum Committee representing 
the entire educational life of the Church provides plans which come to the General 
Board of Education for approval. The editors of church school literature bring to 
final form this curriculum and co-operate with The Methodist Publishing House 
in making it available to our homes and churches. The Book Editor makes an im- 
portant contribution to the work of the Curriculum Committee and the editorial 
division. The Publishing Agents participate fully in the work of the Curriculum 
Committee and in the operations of the educational program. 

The Department of Church School Literature of The Methodist Publishing 
House is one of the most important groups which work with the editors as it helps 
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inform the Church and explain how the materials are to be used. The thirteen 
publishing houses bring significant help to their constituencies. Annual conference 
boards of education and those who work with them have a direct and vital relation 
to the editors. 

Thus it can be said that the relationships within which the church school litera- 
ture is being developed are extremely favorable to making the literature serve the 
entire Church, preserving the freedom and autonomy of the editorial division, and 
keeping our materials close to the needs and capacities of the rank-and-file of those 
who use them. 


We EXAMINE THE FOUNDATIONS 


A peril to be avoided in keeping our teaching close to the changing needs of 
those who use it is the possibility of allowing the curriculum to shift slightly from 
the foundations of the Christian faith. For two years those responsible for cur- 
riculum construction have been at work drafting a statement containing points of 
needed emphasis in curriculum construction. 

The Curriculum Committee recognizes that the God-and-man relation is funda- 
mental. The curriculum of Christian education must assist persons to become 
aware of God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. It must lead them to live in terms 
of commitment to God. Out of such a life come Christian attitudes and conduct. 
Christian character education depends upon the motivation of Christian experience. 
Christlike living is the outflow of the experience of God stimulated and made 
meaningful through faith in Jesus Christ and surrender to him. In the God-and-man 
relation, man is not so hopelessly depraved that he cannot work with God in his 
own salvation and the salvation of the world. 

The Curriculum Committee also recognizes that the man-and-man relation is 
fundamental. The divine life must manifest itself in human relations. When the 
Christian does the will of God he works in human society. The law of God “written 
on the heart”? comes to expression in ethical living. One’s devotion to God is meas- 
ured by his service to the children of God. The Christian religion is a new spirit 
that is to find its application in every human relation. 

Such a vital understanding of religion brings the curriculum into relation to all 
phases of human life. Every matter that affects the lives, the happiness, and the 
moral development of men is of concern to God, and therefore should be taken into 
account in the curriculum. Such an understanding precludes the possibility of 
limiting the curriculum to the consideration of the more abstract phases of the 
Christian gospel, as important as these are. It makes it ‘necessary for the curriculum 
to operate at the cutting edge of human experience. 

The Bible is our source book in Christian education. It is alive and lends itself 
to vital use in teaching. Jesus laid hold on the inner meanings of the Bible. For 
this reason Christian education approaches the Bible in his spirit. The Bible should 
be used with primary regard to Christian outcomes in the lives of persons. 

The Christian fellowship is all-important in Christian teathing. It is a vital 
part of the curriculum. The influence of this fellowship is exerted in any Christian 
environment or group relation in which the immature person is brought under the 
influence of the more mature believers. It is when the Christian gospel thus 
“becomes flesh” that the greatest transformation of life takes place. 

The Christian fellowship is also related to the world of which this fellowship is a 
part. Christian education proposes to keep its members from the evil of the great 
society. At the same time it proposes to lead them to work for the transformation 
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of the great society. Thus the curriculum remains saturated with the outreach of 
Christianity to the world outside in need of salvation. 


We have mentioned some of the more important points of needed emphasis in 
making the curriculum of Christian education.* Since free human beings, in a great 
free Church, cannot be dealt with vitally in a strictly diagramed curriculum, it 1s 
necessary to re-examine judgments and agreements continually. Thus it is possible 
to keep the curriculum firmly placed on the foundations of the Christian gospel, 
and at the same time alive to the needs of persons. 


UNDERSTANDING Our PURPOSES 


The purposes dominating those who create the church school literature have 
a vital relation to the foundations of curriculum just examined. The editors are 
happy to point out their attitude toward the task assigned them. 


We agree to the principle that the Bible is basic in curriculum construction. It is 
a record of God’s revelation and man’s experience of God. It is a living Book. 
While mastering its basic content and message the learner must catch its deeper 
meanings and be transformed by its spirit. 


Since we believe in the Bible we confess our faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. We recognize the clearly-defined theological position of the Church. We also 
feel that the spirit of Methodism expects new insights into the continuing revelation 
of God. 


We believe in Christianity as a living religion confronting man in all of his rela- 
tionships with the fact of God. For this. reason we hold that the church school 
literature must be concerned with all the experiences of personal living as having 
possible religious significance. 


We believe that Christianity is a teaching religion closely related to and grounded 
in the processes of learning. In producing curriculum materials we approach persons 
as learners. We grade our materials. We construct materials which lend themselves 
to vital teaching. 


We believe in the parents and teachers who use the materials we create. We 
assume that they have imagination and that they are creative enough to make the 
words which we print come alive in the home and the church school. We are 
aware of the fact that the fate of the curriculum is in the hands of those who use it. 

To summarize we would understand our basic purposes in creating church school 
literature to be: 

1. To provide essential information about the Bible and the Christian religion. 

2. To arouse Christians to put what they know into daily conduct. 

3. To aid in creating the Christian fellowship in church, home, and community. 


4. To guide Christians in social action appropriate to their stage of growth and the 
context of the situation in which they live and work. 


_ 5. To expand the concept of Christian living to include its wider implication and to 
stimulate thinking and deepen understanding. 


Tue LITERATURE AND THE CHURCH’s LIFE 


From the beginning, the Church as a whole has felt its proprietorship in the 
materials used in its church schools. The development of the curriculum and the 
creation of church school materials have been assigned to one of the agencies of the 


*The statement approved as a consensus of judgment has been published as a supplement to the Report 
of the Curriculum Commuttee: 
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Church. At the same time care has been taken to see that the total interests and 
needs of the Church are related to these materials. We shall refer to the Crusade 
for Christ, with its emphasis upon missions, evangelism, stewardship, and Christian 
education. Along with these interests the literature has emphasized temperance, 
evangelism, churchmanship, Christian belief, and social action. Thus in the making 
of the curriculum every enterprise of the Church is considered. 


Not only does this procedure undergird a full and complete curriculum for the 
church school; it also protects the church school literature from overspecialization 
' and the pressures of special groups upon those who build the curriculum. It makes 
it possible for the Church as a whole to support the literature; also to criticize and 
change it. It is for this reason that our materials have a certain flavor and “feel” 
which appeals to churches that use it. The fact that the genius of Methodism is 
expressed in these materials results in a special aptitude of our people for them. 


We are hearing a great deal now about the body of believers. We are using the 
ancient word Corpus Christi and Corpus Christianum in an almost mystical sense. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that we are sharply aware of the divisive forces work- 
ing against the sense of unity among our people. The church school literature serves 
as one of the important binders operating within the body of believers. The fact 
that approximately six million members of the Church use the same curriculum exerts 
great power in behalf of the growth of the united “body” of Christ. Its means the 
sensing of our organic living union with the millions who make up the Methodist 
movement. No better example of this could be offered than the tendency of our 
people to identify themselves with their fellow believers all over the world. Children 
and youth participate in the life of their fellow church members in India, Mexico, 
and Africa. Through the various processes of learning their minds are also opened 
to the wider reaches of Christianity. They take important steps toward becoming 
world Christians. Even from the standpoint of financial support we find that dur- 
ing the last two quadrenniums in church schools, nearly all of which use our literature, 
the World Service offerings have increased from approximately $1,000,000 to nearly 
$2,300,000. It is not easy to estimate adequately the silent binding power of a com- 
mon curriculum operating deep within the life of the Church. 


Unity AND VARIETY 


When one examines the structure of the church school curriculum he is impressed 
with its variety. The immense constituency being served includes persons with 
contrasting backgrounds of experience and placed in differing geographical locations. 
In many ways Methodism contains a richly varied membership. Naturally the 
curriculum must respond to the requirements of the situation which it serves. It 
must include material for persons of different ages, living in different parts of the 
country under different conditions, with different points of view and at work under 
different circumstances. This means that the Curriculum Committee is continually 
at work dealing with emerging literature needs which remain more or less constant. 
A consistent and clearly-defined curriculum structure is maintained. At the same 
time the materials are kept pliable and relevant to the changing conditions of our 
day. All the while it is necessary for the editors to guard against the multiplication 
of pieces of material and periodicals. Alongside group graded lessons and “uniform” 
lessons for adults prepared from outlines developed by the International Council 
of Religious Education, exists a system of electives for pupils of various ages and 
textbooks for vacation and weekday schools, all appropriately related to the basic 
plans of the curriculum. Amid rich variety it is possible to maintain unity. 
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Tur CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


At the beginning of the Crusade for Christ came the summons to the Church to 
view the needs of the world. This summons was echoed all down through the 
hundreds of lessons and programs and the myriad of suggestions to those who 
teach this summons. Next came the call for Christian love expressed in giving. Again 
the church school literature reached its millions of readers with the appeal to help 
meet the needs of a stricken humanity. Then came the emphasis upon evangelism. 
Still again the church school literature proved to be the Church’s faithful servant 
as it bore the gospel message to the myriad of every age and condition reached by 
its influence. With the Crusade emphasis upon stewardship the same was true. Natur- 
ally the church school year in the Crusade for Christ has received all possible support 
in the periodicals of the General Board of Education. The call to reach and teach 
the untaught has been carried to the ends of the Church wherever our own materials 
are used. Thus the thrust of the Crusade for Christ has been delivered with strong 
impact by the teaching materials of the Church. 

The message of temperance is now receiving increased emphasis. To over six 
million persons the truth about alcohol is bemg told. The obligation of the Christian 
to abstain from strong drink, to be sober, and to oppose an organized traffic in human 
misery is being explained. Methodism moves to meet a terrible menace. Her 
church school literature undergirds another Christian crusade. 


MareriAL FoR KINDERGARTEN PUPILS AND THEIR PARENTS 


One of the outstanding developments of the quadrennium already referred to is 
the completion of the publication of new courses for children 4 and 5 years of age. 
In replacing the old materials for these preschool children a new system of teaching 
pictures by modern artists was developed by the art editor. A heavy investment 
has been made in the high quality art work used in these courses. Helps for parents 
of nursery children using these materials are now in circulation. A permanent 
teacher’s manual for use during the entire year is also in use. The last of these 
materials for nursery children reached the field in July, 1947. The course covers two 
full years. It represents a major achievement on the part of the editors responsible 
for children’s publications. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE TASTE FOR READING 


One objective of Christian education is the cultivation of a Christian taste for 
reading. For this reason we place emphasis upon our story papers. We allot to 
them what may seem to be a disproportionate part of the periodical budget. This 
is because we realize that what persons read with pleasure they tend to become. Our 
people must have mental images dominated by the Christian gospel if we are to make 
headway in the Christianizing of the world. While the story papers are not curric- 
ulum periodicals in the strict sense of the word, they are vitally related to our 
teaching materials. An examination will reveal that the major areas of learning 
dealt with in the teaching periodicals are also given consideration in the periodicals 
read for pleasure. 

We have pointed out the fact that thirty denominations purchase for use in their 
periodicals materials created in our editorial offices. Most of these purchases in- 
clude material appearing in the story papers. 
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CooPERATIVE PUBLICATION 


Since the last meeting of the General Conference important developments in the 
field of cooperative publication have taken place. The newly organized Cooperative 
Publishing Association, composed largely of publishers and editors in the various 
denominations who work through the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, has made significant progress in perfecting this organization and getting 
production plans into operation. The most significant progress has been made. In 
the fiéld of weekday materials alone, seventeen texts are now being prepared or 
are in the early stages of planning. The cooperative production of leadership 
education texts is also progressing with success. Texts for use’ in vacation church 
schools and camps, as well as electives for various age groups, are being projected. 
The Cooperative Publishing Association gives promise of important developments 
in the field of interchurch endeavor in the production of curriculum materials. 


CooPERATION IN VisuAL EDUCATION 


The editor of church school publications has presided over visual education 
seminars conducted by the International Council of Religious Education held dur- 
ing the last two years. The main purpose of these seminars was to integrate visual 
materials into the curriculum and produce teaching helps for persons using projected 
materials already produced. Representatives of the Protestant Film Commission 
and the Religious Film Association participated in these seminars, along with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Interboard Council as well as editors and persons responsible 
for visual education in a large number of denominations. 


SarurateD WirH Missions 


There was a time when it was a difficult matter to introduce missionary materials 
into the church school curriculum. There was a time when the efforts of our 
missionary leaders were frowned upon by members of lesson committees who 
thought that nothing should be incorporated into the curriculum except Bible 
content. Now the materials used in our Sunday schools are saturated with mis- 
sionary teaching and with the appeal of the Christian enterprise at work all over 
the world. Persons specially interested in the missionary education have analyzed 
the church school literature. They have observed the way teachers and pupils have 
used these materials in the church school. The conclusions reached have been most 
encouraging to the editors. These leaders feel that missions is finding a significant 
place in the curriculum of the church school. The same thing can be said for all 
of the great emphases of Methodism. 


ENRICHING THE Lire or THE HoME 


The restless spirit of Methodism has manifested itself strongly in discontent over 
the inadequate provisions which have been made for Christian education in the 
family. This situation has existed for at least a generation. Soon after unification 
this problem received particular attention. While there is still much yet to be done 
in supplying adequate helps for the Christian home, we can report progress. Wor- 
ship helps are furnished each month for use with children of all ages and their 
parents. A kind of “free curriculum” suitable for use in various ways in the home 
and church school is being produced. A monthly publication for parents is making 
its way into thousands of homes both in our churches and in those of our neighbor 
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denominations. Much material for the home produced in our offices is being pub- 
lished in the periodicals of other denominations. 


One of our periodicals now ministers particularly to the needs of older people. 
This is important in view of the greatly increased population of retired persons who 
are alert and in need of outlets for their experience and skill in Christian living. 


For ScHoots With Turee or Four Ciasses 


Ever since the merger of the churches in 1940 we have been reminded of the lack 
of teaching materials suited to the needs of thousands of our church schools with 
three or four classes. This matter was given immediate and major attention. Members 
of the staff of the General Board made plans. They sought the counsel of workers in 
the field. The Publishing Agents invested several thousand dollars in helpimg the 
editors produce and circulate experimental materials. These were used for six months 
in fifty-four situations in the six jurisdictions. The situations were selected because 
they were experiencing extreme difficulty at this point. After the information gath- 
ered from the experiment had been studied the General Board directed that the editors 
produce new materials. The Publishing Agents arranged for the launching of six 
periodicals—two teacher’s quarterlies for workers with children, a quarterly for youth, 
another quarterly for teachers of youth, a quarterly for adults, and another quarterly 
for teachers of adults. Program Quarterly for use in meetings of youth in our very 
small schools meets the final request for publications of this type. Thus material 
usable in situations of this type was constructed within our existing curriculum 
framework. 


Gop’s Grapep PERSons 


Some years ago it seemed that among certain groups religious education in the 
United States was entering a period of retrogression. Pressure against the prepara- 
tion and use of graded lessons became strong. The Methodists gave their best 
efforts to defending the gains made in the struggle to get free from uniformity in 
curriculum. Our resistance was rewarded. It did not become necessary to yield to 
pressure to provide uniform lessons produced primarily for adults and adapted to the 
needs of younger pupils. In fact, in our éurriculum it has been possible to reduce 
the use of uniform materials more and more. At last we have reached the point 
where we use outlines of uniform lessons only in producing one of our courses for 
adults. 


After years of effort it is gratifying to report that our curriculum of Christian 
education in The Methodist Church is close to the growing needs and capacities of 
growing life. Its preparation is guided by the needs of persons created in God’s 
image and whom God has graded. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


Through the International Council of Religious Education the various denomina- 
tions work together to create outlines of curriculum materials of various types. We 
speak of these as “International” lessons or materials. Thus we have the “Inter- 
national Closely Graded Lessons,” “The International Cycle (or Group) Graded 
Lessons,” and “The International Uniform Lessons.” In the same way we refer to 
outlines of vacation courses, weekday courses, program materials, courses for church 
camps, and leadership education texts produced co-operatively through this agency 
as “International” lessons or materials. 
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Wuat Are Approve MArTErIALs? 


Approved curriculum materials are those recommended by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and approved by the General Board of Education. No materials issued out- 
side the General Board of Education are officially approved for use in the church 
school except items that have been passed upon favorably by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

Through its subcommittees the Curriculum Committee works the entire year, 
though it has only two general meetings annually. It recommends materials already 
in print. Recommended materials are listed in the various booklets sent to local 
churches. The main task of the committee, however, is to prepare outlines and 
descriptions of lessons, courses, and programs to be prepared by the Editorial Divi- 
sion of the General Board. These are published in the periodicals, in undated units 
for various age groups, and in textbooks. 


THROUGH THE Eyre GATE 


Visual education is with us. It is one of the most important developments now 
taking place affecting Christian teaching. The staff of the General Board has been 
alive to what the Church expects of it at this point. This problem is receiving close 
attention. After many preliminary conferences the Curriculum Committee developed 
certain principles underlying the use of visual materials in the curriculum for its 
own study. The General Board and the publishers sponsored a seminar held in 1946 
at Emory University. Out of this seminar came a little volume entitled Report of 
the Emory Visual Seminar. In 1947 another seminar was conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California to carry forward what had been launched and produce 
helps for the educational use of projected materials. Both of these seminars were 
quite significant. Policies are taking form which will guide us in preparing helps for 
those who use visual materials in teaching; also to prepare visualized units of 
curriculum. At the same time we are co-operating in the visual education workshops 
projected by the International Council of Religious Education already referred to. 

Nor has our interest been limited to projected visual materials. It has been 
possible to enrich our printed materials at this point. In place of the old picture 
roll for primary children we now have large flat four-color pictures. Teaching 
pictures of this type have also been produced for use with beginners. The new 
kindergarten closely graded courses provide impressive works in color painted or 
drawn by modern artists. The new courses now being developed for primaries will 
feature the use of religious art. A different art form is being developed in the large 
teaching and worship pictures planned for the new closely graded courses for inter- 
mediates. Tens of thousands of dollars are being invested by the publishers in a 
collection of religious art now assuming considerable proportions. 

We are experimenting with pictorialized lesson materials. This new technique is 
arousing much interest. Illustrations of various types are adding to the zest and 
appeal of all the periodiéals. This has made necessary the considerable expansion of 
the art department. 


ApEQUATE Hepes ror CHurRcH ScHOOL WORKERS 


Ever since unification was effected workers with children in the church school 
have had a magnificent monthly publication. For a number of years plans have been 
worked out for providing comparable magazines for other workers in the church 
school. Due to the various limitations placed upon us during the war years, it has 
not been possible to carry out these plans, even though they had been authorized 
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by the General Board. At last we have the satisfaction of reporting that these plans 
have been consummated. 

In October, 1947, the new Church School began to supply materials for use by 
the pastor, the general superintendent and his staff, the leaders of general worship 
services, the missionary counselor, and the departmental workers in their relation 
to the general phases of the work, and the members of the church board of education. 
For the first time these general and departmental officers have a monthly publica- 
tion devoted entirely to meeting their needs. Workers With Youth, a monthly 
periodical, made its appearance at the same time. It carries helps for teachers and 
materials for officers, counselors, and other workers in the youth division of the 
church school. The Adult Teacher, a monthly periodical, provides helps for teachers 
and various other materials needed especially by those who serve the needs of our 
young adults and those of more mature age. The first issue appeared in October, 
1947. Now Methodism is providing outstanding publications for all those who work 
in our church schools. 


ADDITIONS AND CoNSOLIDATIONS 


We have already referred to the new periodical for workers. Workshop, a monthly 
publication for youth leaders in the church school, has continued during the quad- 
rennium just closing. Its circulation continues to increase. Christian Action, a 
quarterly containing mature study material for older youth, issued about the same 
time, has‘ been well received. Program Quarterly was issued for use in youth meet- 
ings in our very small schools. 

It has been possible to combine Studies for Youth with Highroad since both were 
periodicals for use by seniors. When uniform lessons for youth were discontinued 
it was possible to eliminate Abingdon Quarterly. Because of its disappointing cir- 
culation Challenge has also been discontinued. Thus every effort is being made to 
hold the number of church school periodicals to a minimum. 


Tue CurricuLuM CoMMITTEE 


When the new General. Board of Education is organized at the beginning of each 
quadrennium it sets up a Curriculum Committee. This committee has complete 
charge of the outlining of all study and program materials provided for use in the 
church schools. At each annual meeting of the General Board of Education the 
report of the Curriculum Committee is studied and approved with whatever changes 
are called for. The editors follow faithfully the directions of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

While the General Board of Education has complete control of the curriculum 
of the church school, the Board of Missions and Church Extension, the Board of 
Evangelism, the Board of Temperance, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
the Commission on World Peace, and the National Conference of Methodist Youth 
participate in the operations of the Curriculum Committee. In this way these im- 
portant interests of the church are safeguarded in the teaching carried on in our 
church schools. 

A Liprary Eaco YEAR 


A compilation of various courses published in the periodicals and in undated 
form during the last four years impresses one with the amazing amount of material 
provided for the church continually in the various types of church school literature. 
A conservative estimate shows that a library of eighty volumes—each 300 pages in 
length—of entirely new materials is created for our church schools each year. Dur- 
ing the past four years such a “library” has assumed considerable proportions. 
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In the periodicals themselves many different types of materials have appeared. 
In the area of adult curriculum, for example, we have a thoroughgoing study of the 
Bible, both in the form of International Uniform lessons and complete courses deal- 
ing with books of the Bible and the biblical teaching itself. To list a few other 
types of material for adults we might mention courses on propaganda, race relations, 
peace, rural life, prayer, the home, the social creed of the churches, the church and 
labor, evangelism, doctrines, personality adjustment, interchurch cooperation, 
churchmanship, missions, church membership, temperance, life decisions, health, 
religious art, motion pictures, and stewardship. 


For older youth we have provided materials on church history, Christian beliefs, 
democracy, Christian conduct, personality adjustment, the Bible, use of time, wor- 
ship, earning a living, citizenship, homemaking, prayer, education, college expe- 
rience, vocational work in the church. 

For intermediates and seniors we have provided courses in the field of Bible, 
the church, Christian’ beliefs, missions, temperance, prayer, citizenship, church his- 
tory, education, Christian education, homemaking, life decisions, peace, and steward- 
ship. 

For children we have provided courses in Bible, church membership, missions, 
the Christian life, our Father’s world, temperance, home life, citizenship, stewardship, 
church music, Christian art, use of time, and prayer. 


In describing these courses it must be said that materials for both pupils and 
their teachers or counselors have been furnished. This involves not merely the 
furnishing of information and guidance concerning the Bible, religion, and the basic 
facts of life based upon dependable scholarship; it also includes the supplying of 
materials dealing with the ways by which the Christian religion is to be taught. 


. Our WRITERS 


In addition to those who furnish educational leadership to the church through 
the staffs of the General Board of Education, a number of important persons have 
contributed to the church school literature during the quadrennium now closing. 
Some of these are mentioned in this report: 


Dr. W. K. Anderson Dr. W. C. Bower 

Dr. Margaret T. Applegarth Dr. Harvie Branscomb 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt Bishop Charles W. Brashares 
Governor Ellis Arnall Prof. E. D. C. Brewer 

Mrs. Karin Asbrand Mrs. Marguerite Harmon Bro 
Dr. Eddy Asirvatham Bishop J. C. Broomfield 

Mrs. Laura A. Athearn Dr. Francis J. Brown 

Mrs. James 8. Ayars Mrs. Jeanette Perkins Brown 
Dr. Roger W. Babson Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee Dr. 
Mrs. Verna Hills Bailey Dr. J. T. Carlyon Dr. 
Mrs. Estelle Blanton Barber Dr. Wesley M. Carr 1Die, 
Dr. W.C. Barclay Dr. Morse Adams Cartwright Dr. 
Rey. J. Daniel Barron Dr. Harold C. Case Dr. 
Dr. Edward H. Bartlett Rev. J. Gordon Chamberlin IDie 
Dr. J. Minton Batten Dr. Ernest J. Chave Dr 


Dr. Earl Cranston 

Mr. Fleming Crew 

Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell 
Bishop Ralph S. Cushman 
Dr. M.S. Davage 

Bishop J. L. Decell 

Mrs. Clare deGruchu 

Mrs. Lucy King De Moss 
Harry Denman 

L. Harold de Wolf 
Russell L. Dicks 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer 
Paul F. Douglass 
William L. Duren 

and Mrs.S. M. Duvall 


Bishop Bruce R. Baxter 
Dr. Isaac K. Beckes 

Miss Agnes E. Benedict 
Dr. John Keith Benton 
Dr. William H. Bernhardt 
Mrs. Esma Rideout Booth 
Dr. Harold A. Bosley 

Dr. Charles F. Boss, Jr. 


Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington 
De Lewis H. Chrisman 

r. Matthew Clair 
ee Ann Nolan Clark 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Bishop Fred P. Corson 
Dr. Gilbert S. Cox 
Dr. Clarence Tucker Craig 


Mr. Kermit Eby 

Miss Helen Marie Edick 
Dr. James Lee Ellenwood 
Dr. Harlan L. Feeman 
Dr. Ralph A. Felton 

Dr. Willis W. Fisher 

Dr. D. F. Fleming 

Mr. G. James Fleming 
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Dr. Harold E. Fey 

Mrs. Faye de Beck Flynt 
Dr. C. E. Forlines 

Miss Margaret Frakes 

Mrs. Alice Crew Gall 

Mrs. Mamie G. Gamoran 
Bishop Schuyler E. Garth 
Dr. Charles R. Goff 

Dr. Robert W. Goodloe 

Dr. Frank P. Graham 

Mr. John Temple Graves 
Mr. William Green 

Mrs. Louise Griffiths 

Dr. R. G. Gustavson 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 
Dr. Robert M. Hawkins 
Dr. P.R. Hayward 

Miss Lola Hazelwood 
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Bishop Titus Lowe 

Dr. Halford E. Luccock 

Rev. Robert E. Luccock 

Mr. Charles Luckman 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee 

Miss Mildred A. Magnuson 
Dr. Earl D. Marlatt 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh 

Rev. R. P. Marshall 

Dr. A. W. Martin 

Bishop W.C. Martin 

Dr. and Mrs. Basil Mathews 
Dr. Donald M. Maynard 
Mrs. Edith Patterson Meyer 
Miss Nina Millen 

Dr. Edwin Mims 

Dr. Paul S. Minear 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell 

Mrs. Helen Hardy Moreland 
Dr. George L. Morelock 


Dr. and Mrs. Lowell B. Hazzard Miss Angela Morgan 


Rev. C. Aubrey Hearn 
Miss Freddie Henry 

Mrs. Frances Dunlap Heron 
Dr. Frank 8. Hickman 
Mrs. Dorothy LaCroix Hill 
Dr. Helen Gibson Hogue 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt 

J. Edgar Hoover 

Mrs. Ida Binger Hubbard 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 
Mr. Langston Hughes 

Dr. Charles Wheeler Iglehart 
Dr. Crates S. Johnson 

Dr. Henry M. Johnson 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones 

Dr. Mary Alice Jones 

Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones 
Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson 
Dr. Gerald Kennedy 

Dr. Thomas S. Kepler 
Bishop Paul B. Kern 

Rev. William Keys 

Bishop Lorenzo King 

Dr. William P. King 

Miss Lee Kingman 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson 

Dr. Fritz Kunkel 

Dr. Benson Y. Landis 

Mr. David Lawrence 

Dr. Charles M. Laymon 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
Dr. Elmer A. Leslie 

Dr. Frank A. Lindhorst 
Mrs. Meta R. Lindsey ° 

Dr. George A. Little 

Rev. Lawrence C. Little 
Dr. Lindsay B. Longacre 


Dr. Ira Abbott Morton 
Miss Nell Morton 

Dr. E. Leigh Mudge 

Dr. Albert Mueller-Deham 
Dr. Harry C. Munro 

Dr. A. J. W. Myers 

Dr. James Myers 

General Douglas MacArthur 
Rev. James McClain 

Dr. C. M. McConnell 

Miss Dorothy McConnell 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Dr. C. C. McCown 

Dr. Robert G. McCutchan 
Rev. James McGiffin 

Dr. N.C. McPherson, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. T. Otto Nall 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 

Dr. Clarence Norton 

Mr. Basil O’Connor 

Dr. Albert C. Outler 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
Miss Bertha Rachel Palmer 
Dr. Everett C. Parker 

Mr. Drew Pearson 

Miss Lora Lee Pederson 
Bishop W. W. Peele 
Senator Claude Pepper 
Bishop Clare Purcell 

Dr. Paul W. Quillian 

Dr. Karl Quimby 

Dr. Harris Franklin Rall 
Mr. John G. Ramsay 

Rev. Edwin T. Randall 
Miss Ollie A. Randall 

Dr. Aaron H. Rapking 

Mr. Victor G. Reuther 
Miss Mabel F. Rice 


Bishop E. G. Richardson 
Dr. Marvin Rist 

Miss Clara S. Roe 

Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe 

Dr. Donald T. Rowlingson 
Mr. Christopher Ruess 
Mrs. Leila Bagley Rumble 
Dr. Francis B. Sayre 

Dr. Clarence Seidenspinner 
Dr. Harvey Seifert 

Dr. Robert V. Seliger 
Mrs. Flora Warren Seymour 
Dr. John W. Shackford 
Mrs. Stella Gentry Sharpe 
Dr. Erwin L. Shaver 
Bishop Alexander P. Shaw 
Dr. and Mrs. Harold T. Sheridan 
Dr. Roy H. Short 

Dr. Montgomery J. Shroyer 
Miss Margaret Slattery 
Mrs. Ada W. Smith 

Bishop H. Lester Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanford Smith 
Dr. Rockwell C. Smith 

Dr. Roy L. Smith 

Miss Ethel L. Smither 

Mr. John R. Steelman 

Dr. William L. Stidger 
Rev. Ralph Stoody 

Dr. Jay S. Stowell 

Dr. Ruth Strang 

Bishop James H. Straughn 
Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz 

Dr. J. Carter Swaim 

Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
Dr. Donald H. Tippett 

Dr. James S. Tippett 

Miss Vesta Towner 

Dr. H. B. Trimble 

Dr. Ernest E. Tuck 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
Dr. John M. Versteeg 

Dr. Paul H. Vieth 

Dr. Edward Wagenknecht 
Rev. Edgar M. Wahlberg 
Dr. Rollin H. Walker 

Mr. Henry Wallace 

Bishop Ralph A. Ward 
Miss Edith Welker 

Dr. Hazen G. Werner 

Dr. Sidney A. Weston 

Mr. Harry A. Wheeler 

Dr. Walter G. Williams 
Dr. Harry C. Wilson 

Dr. Leland Foster Wood 
Mrs. Regina Woody 

Dr. James W: Workman 
Dr. Earl F. Zeigler 
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Some or Our ArTISsTS 


The art editor of the editorial division staff has secured the services of some of the 
best-known modern artists of America. These highly gifted persons furnish the ex- 
planation of the remarkable excellence of the illustrations carried in the church 
school literature. 


Cal Alley Kay Draper Murry McKeehan 
Margaret Ayer Heman Fay, Jr. Harold Minton 

Arthur E. Becher Paul Froelich Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Robb Beebe Dorothy Handsaker Neil O’Keeffe 

Leslie Benson Charles Hargens Henry Moore Picken 
Wilfrid Bronson Marjorie Hartwell Harold Sichel 
Marguerite Bryan David Hendrickson Janet Smalley 

Harry Burne Mrs. Betty S. Hessemer Paul Swisher 

Frederic Chapman Mrs. Mary C. Highsmith Harry Timmins 
Christine Chisholm Mrs. Iris Beatty Johnson Goerge T. Tobin 
Ralph Pallen Coleman Wilfred J. Jones Helen Torrey 

Kreigh Collins Ruth King W.H. Wickham 
Marguerite Davis Charles Klinger Morton Winslow 

Harry R. Daugherty ' Mrs. Joseph Krush Mrs. Katharine Wireman 
Howard Demarest Manning De V. Lee Cleveland L. Woodward 
Suzanne C. Dodge Verna McCully 


The artistic ability of some of the professional photographers contributing to the 
church school literature is also quite evident. 


PERIODICALS 


In order to make it more convenient to examine the figures covering the cir- 
culation of our church school periodicals which follow in this report, a brief descrip- 
tion of each publication is given in this connection: 


For Orricers, TEACHERS, AND OTHER WORKERS 

Child Guidance in Christian Living, a monthly published for use by officers and 
teachers in the children’s division of the church school. 

The Church School, a monthly for workers in the youth and adult divisions (discon- 
tinued September, 1947). 

Workers With Youth, a monthly containing teaching and other materials for workers 
in the youth division of the church school. 


The Adult Teacher, a monthly containing helps for teachers of adults and other 
workers. 

The Church School (a new publication with an old name), a monthly containing helps 
for superintendents, other general officers, department officers, and pastors. 

Workshop, a monthly for use by workers with seniors and young people. 


For Parents 
The Christian Home, a monthly for the home and for use in parents’ classes. 


For Purits IN THE CHILDREN’S Division 
Beginners’ Lesson Pictures, colored picture cards for children of four and five years. 
Primary Class, colored picture folders for children of six, seven, and eight years. 
Bible Picture Cards, for primaries. 
Junior Quarterly, for children of nine, ten, and eleven years. 
Teaching Pictures for Beginners, large four-color pictures related to each lesson. 
Teaching Pictures for Primaries, large four-color pictures related to each lesson. 


For Purits In THE YoutTH DivIsIon 

Lessons for Intermediates, a quarterly for pupils of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen 
years of age. 

Intermediate Fellowship—Evening Meetings, folders containing programs for the 
intermediate fellowship evening meetings. 
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Highroad, a monthly for seniors fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years of age, contain- 
ing lessons, programs, and other materials provided in support of the official youth pro- 
gram of Methodism. 

Christian Action, a quarterly containing advanced materials for older youth. 


For Pupiuts In THE ApuLT Division 
Adult Student, a monthly containing courses in the Learning for Life Series and the 
International Lesson Series, young adult fellowship forums, and supporting material. 
Wesley Quarterly, containing the International Lesson Series. 
: Visitor’s Leaflet, containing worship material and Scripture passages in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. ; 
Challenge, a monthly for usé in extending the work of the church school (discon- 
tinued April, 1948). 
Home Quarterly, for older adults not in regular attendance at class sessions. 


For REapING 
Pictures and Stories, a weekly story paper for primaries. 
Trawls for Juniors, a weekly story paper for juniors. 
Boys Today, a weekly story paper for intermediates. 
Girls Today, a weekly story paper for intermediates. 
Classmate, a weekly story paper for youth and adults. 


It must be explained that in schools using the periodicals which have just been 
listed, workers in the nursery department and parents of very small children use 
the same undated materials as schools using closely graded church school courses. 


For Very SmALu ScHoots WitH TuHree or Four Ciasses 

Primary Class, for younger children. Described above. 

Children’s Class—T eacher’s Quarterly, for teachers of younger children. 

Jumor Quarterly, for older children. Described above. 

Boys and Gurls Class—Teacher’s Quarterly, for teachers of older children. 

Bible Lessons for Youth, 'a quarterly for youth. 

Bible Lessons for Youth—Teacher’s Quarterly, for teachers of youth. 

Bible Lessons for Adults, a quarterly for adults. 

Bible Lessons for Adulis—Teacher’s Quarterly, for use by teachers of adults and Sun- 
day school superintendents. 


UnpbATED MATERIALS 


Many schools with enrollments of over 200 use church school closely graded 
courses. This material includes the following: 

Teachers’ manuals and illustrated books for nursery children, their teachers and 
parents; also nursery letters. 

Kindergarten courses for children four and five, including teachers’ textbooks, pupils’ 
leaflets, activity sheets, teaching pictures, and messages to parents. 

Closely graded courses for primary children, including teachers’ manuals, pupils’ 
folders, teaching pictures, and manuals for department superintendents. 

Closely graded courses for juniors, including teachers’ manuals, workbooks for pupils, 
and superintendents’ manuals, 

Closely graded courses for intermediates, inclyding teachers’ manuals and workbooks 
for pupils. 


In all types of schools it is possible to use the leadership education texts, mission- 
ary units, electives, vacation church school texts, camp units, and other undated 
materials also authorized by. the Curriculum Committee and prepared by the Edito- 
rial Division of the General Board. 


ENROLLMENT AND CIRCULATION 


Up to September, 1947, we had fourteen publications carrying study and program 
materials. In October, 1947, we launched a periodical for teachers of adults, a 
periodical for teachers of youth, and a periodical for officers. These took the place 
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of the old Church School. Of course no dependable circulation figures are available 
for these newest publications. We have prepared large teaching pictures for use with 
begmners and primaries. However, the circulation of these is not, included in the 
following figures, showing comparative enrollments in the church school and the 
circulation of study and program material. The figures quoted are taken from the 
Minutes of the Annual Conference, Fall, 1946. On page 314 of these minutes ap- 
pears the statistical review of reports obtained from one hundred eleven 1946 con- 


ferences: 


Circulation Study 
Church School and Program Materials, 


a Enrollment, 1946 Jan.-Mar., 1947 

Oiiicenscandebeach ens ste ee ere URL es 2 455,830 356,886 
INUrserye) epaktmienit ee ees ree eS een c es ie 436,615 499 365 
Children’s Division ...... ee. Ue eee hee ee ene 1,362,194 1,034,243 
OUT iVSiO meee eee eee eee te Chee ie SS ere Cea ae 12172 679,417 
Adult Division (Exclusive of Home Department)............ 1,580,706 1,637,662 
ElomesDepartinienty cet tei) ere hoe Rue ee eee Oe 193,709 146,189 

5,147,508 4,353,772 
FANVIER AI OPAL CeMC Al COmstom eer ate ele ne e ko ee ee 2,596,683 . 


It is seen from the figures given above that church school attendance averages 
a little more than fifty per cent of the enrollment. The literature circulation for the 
adult division exceeds the enrollment. This would indicate that some of the adult 
publications are being used in the youth division. This supposition is supported by 
the fact that the circulation of youth publications has a lower percentage of en- 
rollment than that of other age-group materials. ‘The circulation of materials for the 
nursery departments also exceeds enrollment. This is due in part to the wide use of 
these materials outside our denomination. We have to remember that the church 
school closely graded courses included in these figures are not dated. For this 
reason many teachers’ manuals are used a number of years. In some schools the 
pupils’ material is held over for further use also. It is difficult to estimate the 
actual number of users of our materials for another reason. Later figures will 
reveal a large circulation of undated electives. In many cases a single copy is used 
by the instructor while no other copies are made available to the pupils. We have 
discovered a few cases in which periodicals not carrying study and program ma- 
terials are used in classes. However, these cases are so infrequent that they do not 
affect the general findings contained in these figures. 


MatTerRIALs IN USE 


At the February, 1947, meeting of the General Board of Education a dramatic 
incident occurred. The two-hundred-twenty-five-millionth copy of church school 
periodicals published since Methodist unification was delivered by the Editor of 
Church School Publications to the Publishing Agents. Dr. Fred D. Stone then pre- 
sented this copy of Child Guidance an Christian Living, bound in an embossed cover, 
to Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, Chairman of the Editorial Division of the General 
Board of Education. During the first two quadrenniums approximately three 
hundred million copies of dated and undated materials produced by the Editorial 
Division will have been in use in thousands of local churches. 

The Publishing Agents have been anxious to make no increase in the prices of 
materials. It was over a year after other publishing houses had increased their 
prices that the same thing became necessary with us. The increased prices went 
into effect in April, 1947. For this reason we are using the figures for January- 
March, 1947, as a basis of comparison with those reported at the last meeting of the 
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Board. In the next report of the Editor of Church School Publications a fair com- 
parison of circulation on the new-price basis can be given. For this reason we are 
giving the figures for April-May-June, 1944, 1945, 1946, and January-February- 
March, 1947. These figures represent periodicals purchased and take no account of 
print orders and unsold stocks on hand. 


1944 1945 1946 1947 

April April April Jan, 

Publication May May ‘ May Feb. 

June June June Mar. 
PUClUceSRONU MS LONCS se ee ee eee 189,011 208,901 226,336 238,241 
GES OTe SALTON ees ee EL eee nee IEE 206,876 226,363 247,624 259,414 
BOYS LOCC 1 eee ee Oey tea a ere ae eee 145,371 148868 146,184 143,564 
GUL SRO OTe eee, Ree A RS ER 164,194 166,232 161,001 158,108 
Classiiage yn ec eee ea eG 312,603 333,996 353,594 360,879 
CHLEE GAMA GN CE Bae oe ars eee hs ha Sk 90,846 96,943 99,946 105,077 
RCA ORUL Ch SCROO ln ewes Reel Lena 144,007 148,150 147,970 149,341 
WER OPiS ij yl OTC tesa ee Ee. ee ean A 41,202 52,285 81,839 78,987 
LUO ROG OA ernie BAe ae poe eae WOE Fee 82,094 80,991 124667 124,757 
A QULERSULULE Uba tc eee ee eae eer ee ae 262,094 273,989 314,788 331,774 
AOTC S/O et sinter Ete, eee aa ee A 19,619 23,920 26,521 28,609 
NO huldvents CC lass—Neachersi@ Wantenly- 21ers eee eet eee eee 6,659 8,428 
Boys and) Girls Class—Ueachers Quartenty Nene eee 7,282 9,666 
TBible Lessons for, Youth—Teachers Quarterly... 2 11,677 13,053 
tBoible Lessons for Adults—Teacher’s Quarterly... cnc. eteeeeeee 7,566 9,764 
PZ EOUIUIVCTES LESSONS LAUC UGS area eee eee 182,183 203,228 188,293 192,951 
RI COCIUR ER UCCUC Sei OTeD COUNILE 1 Sites ee tea eS ere 3,969 4,561 
Prgmargy Glass pt A eer tn ees eee ei 189,477 204,117 223,544 226,817 
JEP RIC VCO. CX OK Rca ep ey I Se eee 100,335 108,074 98,157 91,343 
Teaching Pictures for Primary Class...........-....--- AGlI 1) 5,334 5,626 6,096 
AUN OT O UGHLET acta ee ete an eee ie PRY AGBY DUIS —— DADA SIA Fesah 1925) 
ESSOSs {Ol PICCNINCOLALES eee 273,894 285,788 294,764 285,824 
Intermediate Fellowship-Evening M eeting............ 13,326 16,626 19,370 23,587 
HORMStian, ACTION e. Leen tel te NOR RL eee ee fe engi een 18,490 15,3885 
STO LEI C SSO NS Off MONE) yameneee ties eh eee eae ADS oe eee eee 169,983 177,023 
ASTHUNOMNERS IOWA) OWN Vireo Beene ewe ee ern A 58,196 62.174 gas Oc 2 ae ene 
ANON MORAN OM (SIWLOHNUOTAIT: 5 Se ty cece eh a 231890!" S232 66 ce me eee an eee eee 
Wesley Qorte. lyse ee ee eNO 859,699 868,448 899,459 897,777 
EOD ewe SSOTS HONEA CULES Sm evn t en erent. ee rz ene te ene: AoE 75,399 90,441 
VWisitons SUC Oilety i. ate ee ene eo ee Enea e 238,153 234,077 237,611 238,683 
OTC a ULGELE TI ieee eee et) enna ee ae ee ae 121,750 129,363 141,979 146,199 
CHARA ANP 8 Spe 51 RNR, OO A es ach A A eee 0 16,954 21,012 20,903 19,915 
4,185,458 4,379,669 4,634,083 4,719,389 
4,634,083 
AMIN Creasey Over! 1946; Ol 22m. ath, we ceetey ce ani SR ee, Lo See ee ee 85,306 


It is interesting to note the continued increase in the circulation of Child Guidance 
in Christian Living and the old Church School. We have been anxious lest the 
teachers’ quarterlies for use in schools with three or four classes undercut these regu- 
lar publications. Our anxiety was not well founded. In the tables above these two 
publications show an increase of nearly 7,000. Ad the same time the four teachers’ 
quarterlies for schools with three or four classes show an increase of nearly 8,000. 
Thus within the last year we see a total increase of something like 15 wo" in the cir- 
culation of teachers’ helps. This is an encouraging sign. 

The Christian Home shows a' slight decrease in these figures. This was more than 
made up in the next quarter of 1947. During the month of May, 1947, the circu- 
lation of The Christian Home went beyond 100,000. However, this publication should 
reach many more people than it now does. 


*Discontinued. aie 
+New publications beginning October, 1945. 


a 
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Highroad shows a slight increase over 1946, and a large increase over 1945. This 
publication has passed through the adjustments which came after Abingdon Quar- 
terly and Studies for Youth were consolidated with Highroad. However, there is 
room for considerable growth in the circulation of this religious youth journal. The 
increase in the circulation of Adult Student is remarkable. The editors are partic- 
ularly struck with this fact, especially in view of the opposition expressed by some 
of our readers to the sharply progressive materials carried. 


Teaching Pictures for Beginners and Teaching Pictures for the Primary Class have 
attained a very satisfactory circulation. These are comparatively new ventures. 
Teaching Pictures for Beginners has been in existence only a little over one year. 

Intermediate Fellowship-Evening Meeting continues to increase, and has had an 
encouraging history. Bible Lessons for Youth and Bible Lessons for Adults both show 
solid increases. The reports reaching us from the field indicate that these increases 
are due in large measure to the recapturing of schools not using Methodist materials. 
The specialized material for older adults, which is now being carried in Home Quar- 
terly, seems to have spurred the circulation of this publication. 


CLoseLy GraDED CouURSES 


In the report made to the Board in 1946 we indicated the sales of closely graded 
courses by our various branch houses to Methodist schools. However, this does not 
cover the total sales of this material, since a number of Methodist schools buy these 
courses from other houses to which we have sold them. For this reason we are giving 
in the figures below the total sales of church school closely graded courses. We are 
giving the figures for January-February-March, 1947, and comparing them with the 
sales for April-May-June of the three preceding years because of the fact that during 
these comparative quarters the price of the materials remained the same: 


7. 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Publication April April April Jan. 
May May May Feb. 
Nursery* ; June June June Mar. 
JEADUONUSehAPa SU Nt mentee ele e ban Ach gael 58,374 65,190 77,592 91,381 
GeUCETS eee et ace ee ln wa 14,326 18,896 30,531 33,216 
Beginner Part 3 Part 3 Part 3 (Kindergarten 
only) 
G Wasa) AV) Go abe Nes eee ip wee Ad Soe 2,414 2,850 12,248 17,567 
IPACTUN EG eee eee ot eee iL USS 1,527 6,584 8,909 
tii Saree eee ee eee) Cae 48,207 61,602 152,243 215,033 
Beginner Part 7 Part 7 Mes.to Par. Mes. to Par. 
sDeachersa hu Fem ee eee os 1,752 1,521 56,035 74,193 
RIGHUIRE Sights tee eee 896 831 Act. Sheets Act. Sheets 
RUDI Spee eee 2 a See es 39,921 36,265 88,840 119,351 
Primary (Course I) 
WReacherstien. ene tes ee eee 2,537 2,641 2,942 5,242 
PIC hUTCS ee te tee es Se eens 1,107 1,270 1,865 2,736 
PUD I Spee ne ee eee eee coer 54,932 60,110 64,888 88,367 
Primary (Course IT) 
MRGach ers eee ens Fee teens ees 2,276 2,585 3,039 4,543 
NWGAUN Soe ppm Peewee a Pe eee 996 1,168 1,719 2,490 
Burp steer ee eset cet one as 54,023 59,365 65,138 85,235 
Primary (Course ITT) 
Teachers .......-. Rote Rr Wee, sr aR Ut ae 2,338 2,392 2,927 4,445 
Pichineste eee eee een 1,048 1,216 1,647 2,518 


IPipilsiere eer cert tetera. 55,194 58,485 63,517 83,747 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 
Publication seas a ae ope is 
eo. 
Junior (Course IV) ante Vie Fane Mar. 
AGA CHOTS: cetera ee tee eee 4,504 3,869 4,006 5,321 
Pupils et, See Sie ee ee eee! 50,665 48,147 49,473 66,152 
Junior (Course V) 
Reach erste eat eke ok etn 4,141 3,655 — 3,493 4,808 
Biilesteres) 0 ec Areas ate 46,247 44.343 43,649 58,385 
Jumor (Course VI) 
(Neachers #4 wee fate ee 4,167 3,660 Pal 4,308 
Pr pilen os eae ote Peed Mey ate 44 857 40,734 41,229 51,072 
Intermediate (Course VII) 
heachersiecwet see eee ee ae 1,792 1,808 1,638 2,524 
Pile cee a etet 16,359 15,667 14,840 21,419 
Intermediate (Course VIII) 
FEA COTS at ee hae ek eae eee te els 1,266 1,603 1,466 2,176 
Ponies Be ee eee 11,106 12,128 11,606 20,735 
Intermediate (Course IX) 
MER CHETS Aes Sym ne eo eee E 903 , ee 1,085 1,587 
Pugilsectows seo & ee 6,138 7,050 7,224 10,687 
533,697 561,247 814,691 1,088,147 
814,611 
An mineren ses Over | 946" Of te. fk ce cic te, tree ned Nee see ene les Pent oe eR ie eee 273,456 
*Nursery teachers’ books are used for entire year. During the previous church-school year 1,932 copies 
were sold. 


Ever since the new nursery material began to appear in October, 1945, the sales 
of this material have increased. In spite of the fact that the primary courses are 
now being rewritten the courses which have been in use for a number of years con- 
tinue to increase in circulation. We can look for a large advance in the sales of these 
materials when the new courses reach the field in October, 1949. The junior courses 
show a very good increase also. The courses for intermediates have been in use 
entirely too long. The sales are poor. When the new courses reach the field’ in 
October, 1949, there should be a large increase in the use of these materials. 


In the preceding tables we see that the grand total circulation of both periodical 
materials and closely graded courses comes to 5,807,536.* 


SALES oF OrterR Unpatep MATERIALS 
Period Covered June 1, 1946 to May 31, 1947 


Title and Author 


Leapersuip Epucation Texts Sales 1946-47 


‘ i Non- Total Sales 
First Series Published Methodist Methodist Total to Date 
Better Music in the Church—Moernev.......... 1-27-39 1,046 1,504 2,550 16,430 
*Children and the Changing World—Baxter.. 7-17-42 62 31 93 1,495 
tA Christian and His Money—Ownbey........ 6-12-47 264 aay PASH!) 289 
Educational Work of the Small Church— 

DCHISLET Ae aaNet, ice aie ne, ee ene 11- 1-40 1,447 56 1,503 10,400 
From Bethlehem to Olivet—Lee........0....... 7-31-42 2,249 566 2815) 12/001 
*Go Ye Therefore—Browev.............0.-.20.20.-.---- 2-16-40 559 a 566 7,698 
Gospel lioday—-@inmby.. 2 eee 7-13-42 1,298 145 1,445 9,095 
+Leading Parents Groups—Duvall............. 6- 5-46 118 387 505 505 


*The total circulation reported to the 1944 General Conference was 4,743,281. 
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Title and Author Published Methodist 


tLiterature and the Christian Life—Revised 
A BLOM (210 ap Sts Nl ean eee: A Ne ome nN oe 2-20-47 
Our Pupils and How They Learn—McLester 1-26-44 

*Planning for Home Co-operation in Chil- 


dren’s Work—Gessell 2002s 3-20-41 
Small Church at Work for Children—Henry 6-25-41 
What Is-Teaching—Mclester..........c:c.2------- 6-30-32 


Worship in the Sunday School—Martin........ 9- 2-43 


Second Series 


Achieving Christian Character—McLester.... 9-30-37 
Achieving Results in Church Finance— 


INICIKCO Wee ee eee eee Ie ork 10-13-42 
Bible and Its Books—Sewall......00.000.000.... 1-22-42 
Christian Education of Older Youth— 

IVE COT ge eerie ie rhe mw oh vba ee 9- 2-43 
Christian Motive and Method in Steward- 

ship=—drim ble pas eee ae ey 11-19-43 
Christian Religion—Ownbey............-..:.0-00----- 2-29-32 

*Church School and Worship—Paulsey............ 4- 6-45 
Evangelism in Christian Education— 

Owl eye ret ee ee eee 8- 6-41 
A Growing Person—McLester...............0-2...-- 9-16-42 
Guiding Children in Worship—Townev.......... 5- 7-46 
Guiding Intermediates—Bowman. ................ 6- 3-43 
Message of Jesus—Branscomb...............-.... 4-14-36 
Methodism at Work—Trimble..................--.. 2- 9-41 

*Prophetic Movement in Israel—Knudson.... 5- 2-46 
Stewardship Eife—Crawford...... 22... nee 4-14-32 
Study of Young Children—Strang.........-...... 8-21-44 


Teaching in the Church School—McLester.. 4-26-40 
World Mission of the Christian Religion— 
HS AT CLS Vaneree: scene Pee SOS OO eee 10-15-34 


VacaTION TExtTs 
*Hxploring the Bible With Intermediates— 


iReachers—- Desjardins sees eee 3-13-46 
*Exploring the Bible With Intermediates— 

Bupils=—Decy arcing este gee eee eee 3- 1-46 
*Friends at Home and in the Community— 

dye Se RE eh, 5-20-43 
*My Home and Family—Roorbath.................. 5- 4-45 
*O Come, Let Us Worship—Stinson................ 3-17-38 
*Outdoors in Palestine—Rauschenberg.......... 3-30-45 
+People Who Lived in Jesus’ Day—Smith..., 1-17-47 
*Praise Ye the. Lord—Hubbavd...........2..---------- 4- 7-45 
*Story and Work of The Methodist Church— d 

ESCs o geen pete te ee eS erties 5-14-43 
*Understanding the Bible—Mosiev.................. 5-14-37 
Wie Go to @hureh=— Goddard es .sce.see- eres 12-12-46 
Woy bok J oxeyun, Ws BINS oe pape eee tere 5- 3-44 


A PYG) Bi) Wc ep celta cee hk UA ae eee 


Sales 1946-47 


Non- 
Methodist Total 
22 0 22 
793 591 ‘1,384 
10 0 10 
472 201 673 
2141 2846 4,987 
1,829 800 2,629 
12,310 7,159 19,471 
339 459 798 
989 77 1,066 
1,309 674 1,983 
623 171 794 

§ 17,031 

1 23,500 W.S. 845 41,376 
1,015 Beh ovOr? 
523 821 1,344 
331 364 695 
385 956 1,341 
660 321 981 
1125 1,157 2,282 
1,425 1,670 3,095 
790 1 791 
405 961 1,321 
5,981 1,578 7,559 
324 592 916 
3,512 2,075 5,587 
307 365 672 
60,574 13,144 73,673 
3,303 385 3,688 
11,790 1161 12,951 
763 178 941 
3,205 260 3,465 
1,180 143 1,323 
2 ones 294 2,811 
Oat 309 5,536 
3072 3,347 6,419 
811 68 879 
65 11 76 
4 292 286 4,578 
4,448 363 4,811 
40,673 6,805 47,478 


407 


Total Sales 
to Date 


7,648t 
31,230¢ 


4,340 
10,125t 
67,775 
23,424t 


202,465 
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Non- 
Title and Author Published Methodist Methodist 


Missionary UNITS 


A CLL yeti 3 Serene EURASIA UAL Daa er reg NO» 9-18-42 
*Children of the Congo—McDonnell.............. 5-22-45 
+Children Who Lived in India—Lindsey 


+Finding New Friends in America—Wagner.. 6- 6-47 
*Helpers All=—Mubbard ete ea ea 8- 6-43 
*Making Friends in Africa—Magnuson.......... 6-18-45 
*Methodists at Work in Africa—Kirkpatrick 6-18-45 
Methodist Helpers in India—Hubbard........ 8- 8-46 


*Methodists in Southeast Asia—Young.......... 9-12-44 
*They Help Along With Me—Smither............ 10-20-44 
CeO ball Me Rete tec. cheat Ark re praia 

ELECTIVES 

*Achieving a Christian Home Today— 

EP any Warde t.02 cere, fee eines ci ous Seven aE AE. 1-23-36 
*Beverage Alcohol—What? Why? Whither? 

Se WEE Glut sn meester Se tine 7- 3-42 
*Bible a Living Book—Laymon and ) 

Whalkersndi ite. Renee ot el Seg A eth PERE 12-11-44 
*Boy and Girl Friendships—Weiman.............. 4-28-44 
+tCamper’s Notebook—Hazzard.......................- 5- 9-47 
*Christian Citizen and His Government— 

JOUTISO Mima: = eee Saeed ee ae eens wa 3-11-42 
*Christian Family Worship—Sheridan............ 3-26-46 
*Come Into Your Church—Teacher—Hill.... 1-17-46 
*Come Into Your Church—Pupil—Hill.......... 1-23-46 
*Church Is With Its Students—Bollinger...... 9-10-45 
*College Compass—Beimfohr.........002. 0.2... 4-14-45 
+Discovering God in Nature—Branstetter...... 6-17-47 
*Durable Peace—How ?—Hutchinson............:. 6-14-43 
Hach for All——Hazzard: 2 omc celeste 5- .7-45 
*Haithito Wwive spy—Carlyom me ee 3- 2-44 
*Finding God—Second Series—Strong............ 7- 6-45 
*Getting Acquainted With the New Testa- 

Toa Sn oI OOM meecrereety ave cerns eure tentnce 11-16-38 


*Golden Rule in Race Relations—Davage.... 8-14-45 
*Great Ideals—Their Origins and Influence— 


Bohlin genye. eco) po. ay eee peas oe 10-11-45 
*Growing “Personality—Elliott... Wimax ashe 5- 2-41 
*Helping Children Develop a World Point 

Of Viiew—oneridanis eee ee 3- 2-44 
*History and Mission of the Church—Outler 5- 9-44 
*Jesus Our Leader—Clayton......0...2:.ccc.00---- 3- 2-45 
*Learn and Live—Morrill............csctececeeeee 7- 9-42 
*Making of the New Testament—Branscomb 6-14-45 
*Making This Our Last War—Oxnam............ 5-28-42 
*Man’s Use of God’s Earth—Felton............... 6-22-45 


*Marriage Is What You Make It—Duvall.... 6-25-42 
*New World Through Racial Understanding 


mae (TANS LOM aed eee er een Seen eee es 5- 2-44 
*Origins of the Old Testament—Leslie.......... 6-18-45 
*Our Children Ask About God—Battle............ 3- 6-44 
+Our Intermediate Fellowship—Douty............ 3-17-47 


*Parents Are Teachers—Revised—Munro...... 9-24-45 


Sales 1946-47 


ae 5-14-46 { 3,278 


1722 WS 
es 10 
0 0 
21 1 
603 

1 4.200 WS. 
399 6 
0 6 
22 4 
0 1 
{2028 32 

3.900 WS. 
1 0 
0 0 
18114 662 
2140 2,530 
0 0 
860 24 
845 844 
18,431 37 
405 26. 
375 94 
1,854 31 
14.034 132 
441 52 
423 47 
161 0 
100 27 
2,764 50 
621 492 
6,413 1,354 
800 «298 
120 36 
639 10 
1,982 89 
61 165 
250 40 
865 114 
470 46 
310 46 
195 82 
125 70 
1896 1,667 
1,041 100 
425 38 
423 68 
4,325 0 
205 137 


Total 


3,063 
1,141 


4,325 
342 


Total Sales 
to Date 


3,682 


5,823 
6,082 
8,109 


3,898 
4,906 
6,297 
4,649 
6,560 


5,045 
4,533 


59,584 


37,594 
827 


1,549 
16,368 
18,511 


1,305 
974 
2,766 
24,076 
1,123 
897 
161 
4,234 
2,814 
10,388 
27,497 


7,433 
561 


1,049 
7,653 


1,599 
1,585 
10,778 
2,687 
1 627 
6,921 
3,204 
13,339 


3,500 
1,507 
2.657 
4,325 
3 482t 
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Sales 1946-47 


5 Non- Total Sales 
Title and Author Published Methodist Methodist Total to Date 
*Prayer—Revised—RansOM --ec-cceccccccosececeee-2-l.-s 11-13-45 499 LO) 571 = 16,2414 
*Recreation and Life—McGiffin...................... 5-27-43 900 60 960 4,433 
*Religion in Contemporary Literature— 

TTC COCK Maar cements ¢ cuties uuas caaete 4-28-44 150 69 219 1,336 
*Taking Stock of Social Progress—Quimby.. 5-10-46 872 2 874 2,853 
*Temperance Begins at Home—Smith............ 3-26-46 358 103 461 795 
*This Globe—A Neighborhood—Nall Lo ae 3- 6-44 1,434 323 ierasve | level 
*Using My Bible—Hazlewood and 

IATINSUTONOT ES cee aun ae Me Seen tee Ae 5-14-43 3,088 467 3,555 19,220 
*Way of Jesus—Griffiths Leas Saha 1a De 5-14-42 3,016 284 3,300 16,954 
*Words That Shape EO ae rs wae 3-18-42 225 35 260 2,031 
*You and Your College—Gross and 

IM CKMeownite. se eer cee Sey Chins ies 4-20-43 475 15 490 levine 
PYouth and Alcohol—Rickey.2..2 41.02... 2-13-47 257 26 283 283 
TCouthieat) Prayer— Bowman ..:.sees-cseee- 6-20-47 203 0 203 203 
“Youtn brendship——otaplest. 5 ase 6- 1-44 1,231 621 1,852 5,281 
*Ways We Worship—Bowman...............22-...--- 6-11-44 3,232 590 3,822 18,639 

ANG Gall Westy ee rn ONS IE een Cos aren 79,939 11,408 91,347 328,948 
GrandyMotailme ae teenies Mae ees 211,610 39,178 254,244 961,259 


For a number of years The Methodist Church has been pioneering in the pro- 
duction of inexpensive texts for use in leadership education schools. The preceding 
table indicates the wide popularity of these texts. The books for use in the shorter 
schools record a sale of 19,471 during the past year and a total of 202,465. The 
texts for use in the schools of longer duration record a sale of 73,673 for the past 
year, with a total sale of 272,300. 

We have pioneered in the preparation of less expensive texts for vacation schools. 
These show a sale of 47,478 copies in the year just closed and nearly 100,000 copies 
altogether. 

The missionary units produced in co-operation with the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension show a ‘total sale of 22,275 copies for the year just closed, 
with a sale of 59,584 copies reported since unification. 

The sales of electives for the various age groups reveal the wide use of these 
materials. We have already pointed out the fact that in many cases a single copy 
of an elective is used by the instructor when the class is not supplied with this 
material. We report a total sale of these electives for the past year of 91,347. 
Since their publication the sale of thesé items has reached 328,948. When we add 
the sale of all undated materials (exclusive of closely graded courses) to the circula- 
tion figures reported earlier in this statement we find that the total paid distribution 
of church school materials during the past year goes well beyond 6,000,000. 


Atways More IMPROVEMENTS 


While our various publications contain a great deal of Bible material we are 
now at work on an adult Bible course which will include the entire Bible and provide 
practical help in understanding how the books came into existence. Some of our 
best scholars have beer enlisted in this enterprise. The Adult Bible Course will 
be issued at first in the Adult Student. Thus through the church school literature 
access is gained to one of the most complete popular studies of the Bible produced 
within the last decade. 


*Stock record as of 6-1-46 not available. Sales reported are wholesale shipments and, therefore, do not 
reflect actual consumer purchases. 

{Published in 1946-47. 

{Sales of both revised and unrevised editions. 
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It has been about fifteen years since new closely graded courses for intermediates 
were first published. Naturally the materials now in use ‘are out of date. One of 
the major enterprises of the Editorial Division is the preparation of new closely 
graded courses for intermediates to be released beginning October, 1949. These 
materials were first issued in mimeographed form for experimentation. Our pupils 
12-14 years of age are most difficult to handle. It requires experimentation in varied 
situations to insure material close to their needs. 

New closely graded courses for primaries are being written looking to their 
release beginning October, 1949. Experimentation was also carried on with these 
materials. ‘ 

-A definite progression in the art forms used in the closely graded courses has 
been devised. We have learned that children 4 and 5 years of age find value 
in pictures of a certain type and that these capacities to understand and appreciate 
are increased as the child develops. The working out of progressively different types 
of visual material is a new enterprise of the art department. 

Plans for producing large four-color teaching and worship pictures for Juniors 
are in process. These pictures will be released in October, 1948. At that time we 
shall have introduced impressive art materials into the curriculum for all of our age 
groups within the children’s division of the church school. 

Sustained attention is being given to the matter of integrating projected visual 
materials into the curriculum. Reference has been made already to what is being 
done. It now appears within the range of possibility for plans for certain types of 
projected visual curriculum soon to be authorized by the General Board. 

We have already pointed out the fact that the quarterlies carrying lesson mate- 
rials for schools with 3 or 4 classes have been well received. We have also been re- 
quested from many quarters to provide simplified programs:for youth. We are told 
that these programs are needed in our smallest church schools. Reference has been 
made to a periodical containing programs of this type. 

A study of the circulation of The Christian Home will indicate that the.use of 
this material has been more than trebled during the current quadrennium. The 
materials carried in The Christian Home are also being used by various other de- 
nominations. Beginning with the issue for April, 1948, The Christian Home is being 
enlarged by sixteen pages. We have no publication which has brought in as large a 
percentage of favorable comments. 


SERVICE TO THE YOUTH OF THE WoRLD 


A significant series of articles entitled “Christianity as a Youth Movement” ap- 
peared in Highroad during 1946-47. This series arrested the attention of those in 
charge of planning the World Conference of Christian Youth held in Oslo, Norway, 
in 1947. The Editorial Division was called upon to supply a reprint of these 
articles for use as one of the study manuals for the youth conference. The Methodist 
Publishing House provided 1,500 copies of this reprint to the World Conference of 
Christian Youth without cost. Miss Rowena Ferguson, Associate Editor of Youth 
Publications, attended as an official press representative and served on the official 
press bureau of the conference. Miss Ferguson also carried out an assignment made 
by the executives of the Oslo Conference to prepare a manual under the title, 
“Christian Youth in the United States of America.” While she was abroad Miss 
Ferguson served as a member of the Youth Department Conference of the World 
Council of Churches at Lund, Sweden. She also served as the proxy of Bishop 
Oxnam at the meeting of the Council of the World’s Sunday School Association at 
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Birmingham, England. While in England Miss Ferguson was able to have some 
significant conferences on curriculum with persons associated with this problem in 
Great Britain. 


Ecumenticity Bota Ways 


As this is being written a communication has come in from one of the editors 
in the Northern Baptist Church inquiring concerning the syndication of an im- 
portant serial on John Wesley which has appeared in Highroad under the title, “One 
That Thirsteth.” For some time we have been introducing our Methodist students 
to the teachings and practices of the other religious bodies of America. This has 
been done at the cost of criticism on the part of the more timid of our friends. 
It is gratifying to note how this oureach of understanding has been answered by a 
great denomination who wants to share with us the story of Methodism’s great 
founder. 


Promotion Day 


An increasing number of churches have begun to promote their church school 
pupils at the end of the spring. Equally as many churches prefer to retain the old 
practice of having Promotion Day at the end of September. This presents a problem 
Those responsible for the church school literature are working in the direction of 
providing materials which can be used in both types of situations. However, a most 
complicated problem relating to the construction of church school literature has been 
raised. It may be necessary in the course of time to reconstruct our curriculum 
outlines in the light of the increase in interest in observing Promotion Day at the 
end of the spring. 


ProstemMs Factne Us 


We have already referred to the increasing cost of producing the church school 
literature. This problem is not peculiar to the Editorial Division. However, it is 
a matter of serious concern to all the members of our staff. 

There has been a rapid and severe turnover of personnel on our staff. Again, 
this is not a difficulty peculiar to our working group. At the same time, it has 
presented us with a serious problem, in view of the highly specialized and skilled 
service called for in the work of this division. 

Like all the other groups at work under the direction of the Board of Publica- 
tion, we have experienced great difficulty because of the lack of office space. It has 
been necessary to make many adjustments in order to preserve working efficiency. 

Problems of a different nature also have to be faced. We are compelled to deal 
with contrary points of view in a widely varied and scattered consituency. In one 
section we find the people loyal to the polity and program of Methodism; in another 
section we find them inclined to follow congregational practices. In one area we find 
strong loyalty to the denominational materials; in another, a demand for the right 
to “pick and choose” wherever the local group desires to look. 

Education in America is confused. It is difficult to discover a dependable point 
of view and pattern of operation in this field. This contributes to the difficulty of 
producing educational materials for the Church. 

Theological differences are increasing. This creates pressures which strike the 
church school literature with considerable force. 

In all too many churches we find a lack of interest in the reading of religious 
materials. At times it seems that we have a generation passing out of reach of 
printed pages that speak for the cause of the Church. 
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Handicaps such as have been mentioned have registered heavily against the 
progress of the church school literature. It has not been easy to provide high- 
grade materials and secure their circulation under such conditions. Perhaps the 
very handicaps themselves might be thought of in terms of the successes achieved. 
In fact, they only make the co-operative endeavors of the many persons related to 
the curriculum enterprise more important. 


To Wuom Honor 


At the meeting of the General Board of Education held on February 26, 1947, 
the following statement was adopted: 


“We rejoice with the staff in the unshakable integrity and penetrating insight 
shared by our Publishing Agents, and so well expressed by their names—Stone and 
Pierce.” In discussing this item the General Board expressed itself strongly con- 
cerning the magnificent contribution made by the Publishing Agents to the whole 
educational enterprise, and particularly to’the work of the Editorial Division. 


The magnificent leadership of Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, as Chairman of the 
Editorial Division of the General Board and of the Curriculum Committee, is ac- 
knowledged with deep appreciation. Those who have served on the Curriculum 
Committee have also made important contributions to the teaching materials of 
Methodism. The Book Editor has done much to furnish guidance and to co- 
ordinate the publishing activities of his office with those of the Editorial Division. 


It would be difficult indeed to assess the value of help received from persons all 
over the Church concerned with the problem of curriculum. The correspondence 
reaching us from children and youth writing to the editors about the story papers 
and letters received and resolutions passed by groups of mature churchmen 
give us significant help. Someone has remarked that the literature is so close to the 
interests of those who use it that we have at least ten thousand editors to whom to 
express our gratitude. 


THe EpitoriIAL STAFF 


The major credit for the accomplishments of the Editorial Division must go to 
those who work in our offices. They make personal contact with the field in only 
a limited way. Naturally they are not as well publicized as they should be. How- 
ever, their work is valuable beyond computation and is highly regarded throughout 
the Church. In the offices of the children’s publications we would mention Miss 
Mary Edna Lloyd, Miss Marion Armstrong, Miss Rosemary Roorbach, Miss Mattie 
Lula Cooper, Miss Anna Hensley, Mrs. Rachel Butterworth, Miss Mary Frances 
Pope, Mrs. Mary Seay, Mrs. Lionel Jones, and Miss Joyce McClearn. In the 
offices of youth publications we would mention Dr. J. Emerson Ford, Miss Rowena 
Ferguson, Rev. J. Edward Lantz, Miss Lucile Desjardins, Miss Margaret Greene, 
Rev. Wyatt Jones, Miss Annie Ruth Stroud, Miss Sarah McDonald, Mrs. Mary 
Nelle Bryant, Miss Louise Chambers, Mrs. Martha Carr Brew, Miss Jean Reid, 
Mrs. Sarah Naylor, Mrs. James 8. Worley, and Miss Clara Mae Macke. In the 
offices of adult publications we would mention Dr. Charles E. Schofield, Rev. 
Lyndon B. Phifer, Rev. Woodrow Geier, Dr. J. Josephine Leamer, Mrs. Irene 
M. Hix, Mrs. Maxine Stout, and Miss Jane Newlin. In the offices of general 
publications, administration, and art work, we would mention Rev. Walter N. 
Vernon, Jr., Dr. Joy Bayless, Mr. Morgan Steinmetz, Miss Ethel F. Thompson, 
Miss Minnie W. Gentry, Miss Selene McCall, Miss Sarah Webb, Miss Kathleen 
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Nevin, Mrs. Correwn M. Atkinson, Mrs. Barbara Carlock, Miss Willodean Jackson, 
Mrs. Mattie Seay Gourieux, Mrs. Marge Ewers, Miss Doris Bates, Mrs. Eufaula G. 
Tipton, Miss Hazel Hill, Mrs. Mildred Bateman, and Mrs. J. A. Martin. 


An EprroriaL CoNSuLTANT 


Miss Jessie Eleanor Moore tock her place on the staff of the Editorial Division in 
October, 1947. Miss Moore has contributed a great deal to the task of preparing 
the children’s material now in use. For a time she was a children’s editor in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Later she was editor of children’s publications of the 
Congregational-Christian Church. Miss Moore is now Editorial Consultant working 
in cooperation with the Editor of Children’s Publications. Her major interest at 
present is in the preparation of the new church school closely graded courses for 
primaries. In her coming we have secured the part-time services of one of the out- 
standing children’s editors in America. 


WueN Paces Speak For Gop 


__ In one report to the General Board of Education we inserted a chart showing 
how eight million Methodists have set up a working organization to produce just 
the kind of church school literature which they need. On this chart one might read 
the names of the co-operating boards, the Curriculum Committee, the publication 
set-up, and the editorial group provided by the Church. However, such a chart 
gives little idea of the dramatic nature of the story of the production of the 

-materials which these millions of Methodists use Sunday by Sunday in the church 
school. 


This operation starts with the people themselves. We go to the “grass roots” to 
find out what is needed. Members of the co-operating boards help us; so do our 
pastors and other workers in the local church. From these and other sources the 
editors learn what the teaching materials of the Church should be. We share with 
other denominations the wisdom‘ which they gain in the same way from their people. 
At last the Curriculum Committee prepares outlines. These represent the best 
judgment of the workers closest to the problem of curriculum as to what kind of 
materials of Christian teaching our people need. 


In order to bring out the elements of religious teaching which appear in the 
church school literature a colored chart has been prepared showing what is to be 
published in a given year. The current issue of this chart shows in red the strong 
emphasis upon the Bible which these materials carry. Dark blue reveals the 
emphasis upon the Church; light blue, the emphasis upon personal faith and expe- 
rience; purple, missions; pink, the Christian home; and white, Christian social 
relations. We could not find colors and combinations of colors enough to denote 
all the varied elements in the curriculum materials which we are producing in our 
churches as well as from specialists in journalism and in the particular field being 
developed. All the while the skill of the editors is being applied patiently to the 
task of bringing the writers to produce at their best. Even when we deal with 
persons experienced in the art of writing the same exacting process must go on. 
It is hard for one outside the editorial task to imagine the time and effort con- 
tributed by a single editor as he brings into being the best and most appropriate 
material for the Church to which his talents are’*committed. The consecration 
of these men and women in our offices is one of the finest evidences of the power of 
the Christian gospel to enlist the highest measure of devotion from those who are 
numbered among the followers of our Lord. 
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While the outlines of curriculum have been taking form through the genius of 
writer and editor, the art editor has been hard at work. He has been discovering 
and training artists. His grasp of the religious needs of our people enables. this 
editor to guide his artists in producing drawings and paintings which will give tone 
and lift to the written materials. He must also deal with layout, type, style, and 
other minutiae of illustration as his genius directs him. Skilled persons in the 
printing plant are also working their magic with type and ink. Back and forth 
between these highly-trained specialists must pass again and again copy and proof 
until at last we have pages which speak for God. It takes brilliant gifts, unstinting 
labor, and deep devotion to the cause of Christianity to get the eternal into print. 


Only a fraction of a thrilling story is sketched here—the story of how curriculum 
needs are located; worked into outlines; touched with genius of writer and editor; 
tested through use; made clear and vivid through art; and finally sent out to supply 
the spiritual needs of millions of Methodists. Here is something that moves beyond 
the limitations of a single church agency. The literature draws its strength from 
roots planted deep in the life of the Church. Because of this broad rootage and the 
fact that it serves the needs of all our people from the cradle to the grave, the litera- 
ture binds together a mighty body of Christians made up of many diverse elements. 
There is something highly significant in the fact that week after week over five 
million Methodists turn to the church school literature for help and guidance. And 
when one envisions how this literature nurtures the growing religious life of the 
children of the Church; furnishes guidance to our dynamic youth as they make 
their explosive adjustments to life; and keeps our adults alive and alert to the pos- 
sibilities of the Christian gospel in this new day; this significance reaches over- 
powering proportions. 

Respectfully submitted, 


OU peas 


Executive Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—1943-1947 


C. W. Louauuin, Treasurer 


The accompanying balance sheet, listing assets of $14,903,111.02, exhibits the 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church as a business corporation of large 
and varied interests. The business affairs of the Board are reflected in the state- 
ments comprising this report and the attached illustrative graphs under the following 
categories: 

I. Endowments and Investments 

Il. Properties of Educational Institutions for Negroes 
III. Student Loan Funds 
IV. Current Operations 

V. Crusade for Christ Funds 


I. ENDOWMENTS AND INVESTMENTS 
Endowment funds are of two kinds: 


(a) Funds the income of which is administered by the Board. 
(b) Funds held in trust for colleges, or for special purposes. 


The funds are described in detail below. Only 47.98% of the endowment funds 
furnish income to be administered by the Board and only 18.96% provide income 
for the current budgets. 

During the quadrennium there has been a notable increase in the endowment 
funds held by the Board, and particularly in the group of funds held in trust. 1944-45 
figures show a decrease from the preceding year, occasioned by the transfer to 
Dillard University of funds previously held to cover the payment of the Board’s 
pledge to that institution. Funds from other sources have covered this reduction 
and made possible the increase mentioned. d 

Trusteeship of such funds and the management of their investment are becoming 
an increasingly important aspect of the Board’s service to educational enterprises 
All such funds are held under trust agreements which carefully safeguard the in- 
terests of the Board as well as those of the beneficiaries of the trusts. 

The Executive Committee gives general supervision to these matters but details 
are administered by an investment committee consisting of the treasurer and three 
other persons who work under the oversight of the Finance Committee. 

Securities are held for safe-keeping by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. The bank collects coupons and bonds called for redemption, exchanges 
temporary for permanent securities, and on order of the investment committee de- 
livers securities sold and receives and pays for securities purchased. Each month 
a detailed report of transactions is sent to the treasurer’s office, where full accounts 
of investments are maintained. For its services the bank last year received fees 
aggregating $5,016.21. This is 1/12 of 1% of the book value of securities held, or 
2.35% of the income collected. The Gammon Theological Seminary funds are held 
under a similar contract by the Third National Bank, Nashville. 

During 1945 and 1946 large blocks of bonds were “called” and replaced by issues 
of longer term and lower coupon. This resulted in a 12.4% decrease in the earnings 
rate of the general investment pool, from 3.81% in 1943-44 to 3.337% in 1946-47. 
During the past year some progress has been made in replacing long-term low-coupon 
bonds with bonds of shorter maturities, and with high grade stocks, to secure 
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improved income. Changes in investments are reflected in the report on page 430 
and the graph on page 424. A full listing of securities held May 31, 1947, is given 
on pages 430 to 434. 


The largest single security holding consists of 9,771 shares of First Preferred 
stock of William R. Warner & Company, Inc., all of which was received by gift or 
bequest from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer. Ownership of these shares is distributed 
as follows: 


Board of Education ; Shares 
Me Vvands Mrsiatlicnnyebteitterstoundation. 1. cer eies Wee es eee. §,831-2/3 
Henry pefeitiermb sta ter byuiia cere see eiae meee ml ln =k eeamn ele, steer tle! 1,332-1/3 

Bethune-Cookimanm@olleg ey Him climes: antsy ee yey ewe ninnnOlll eae uien 333 

Clark’ Collegetiin dated dete s.ecikt thon) Gal er aire he Ae ea maele SUL 833 

Waleyai@ ollegem Hun del ws ter 0. idly ene Wl ey nw Jenny end le An Lie kt ey. 1,541 


ENDOWMENT FuNDS 


Following is a summary description of the endowment funds held by the Board 
of Education, with a statement as to the origin of each, and the purpose for which it 
is held. In case of combined funds, 1941 balances are shown, this being the date 
when accounts were consolidated. 


Balance 
I. Funps ADMINISTERED BY THE Boarp May 81, 1947 
A. General Funds Not Assigned to Divisions 
ATU UU fel SEIU Cle LUT Cl see tans ae ce ei eek eee Pci Ee ee A aR $300,147.87 
Combines Maha hunda(194is balance) ieee eee eee $219,160.76 
Misr sornund (941s loa lance) esse eae se 13,480.87 
MesPAhundss (L921 balan ce) messenn enn enn eens 10,426.91 


Annuity gifts are accepted at rates approved by the Federal Council of Churches, 
for the general work of the Board, for particular enterprises or funds admin- 
istered by the Board, or for institutions related to the Board. A separate ledger 
account is kept for each annuity. The income of each is credited annually with 
earnings on the investments, and charged with actual annuity payments made. 
Income deficits are charged, and surpluses are credited to the capital of the 
annuity. On the death of the annuitant, the residue of the original gift is trans- 
ferred to the fund or institution specified in the contract. Residuary values 
of all annuities in force are carried in reserve. 


TTC SUNVCR EMS ECOL EOELO TUPAC teeter es ere eran eae eee Ree eee ene ee ee $93,733.46 
This fund consists of net profits realized on sales of investment securities in the 
general investment pool since June 1, 1944. At that date profits previously 
accumulated were added pro rata to the several funds in the pool. The fund is 
held as a safeguard against possible future losses on investments. 


; Board Funds $26,310.17 
Office Retirement Fund } Employee’s Fund 1,717.59 $28,027.76 


Unexpended portions of the Board’s annual appropriations for retirement allow- 
ances are added to the fund as a reserve for future distribution. Some employees 
contribute by monthly pay roll deductions to a withdrawable fund which will 
increase their own personal retirement allowances. 


B. Fund of the Division of the Local Church 


J EVGA eres JONLI LED. 5 fer CH ERO Os INOLOQO See cacercoorpee ec 8 0 oreo EC. $199,892.47 
Originated by Board of Sunday Schools of the M. E. Church, as an endowment 
for office expenses, thus releasing benevolence funds for field service. The 
balance May 31, 1941 of $96,281.23, has been added to from bequests, from 
matured annuities, and by transfer of $75,000.00 from the reserve of the Division 
of the Local Church. Income is applied to the budget of the division. 
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Balance 
C. Funds of the Division of Educational Institutions May 31, 1947 
1. Srupent Loan Funp ENDOWMENTS 
General Student Loan Fund Hudowinlentac tee $1,376,688 .09 


Combines Funds as follows: 

(a) Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866 (M.E.) has been added to by gifts 
and bequests, and by’ quadrennial transfers of surplus loan funds, until 
1928 when such transfers were discontinued. 

Balance 1941 $1,126,766.97 
(b) Christian Workers Education Aid Endowment (M.ES.) 
Result of campaign for Education. 
Balance 1941 $170,065.87 
(c) Ministerial Education Fund Endowment (M.P\) 
Balance 1941 $68,701.58 
(d) G. H. Miller Student Loan Fund Endowment (M.P.) 
Balance 1941 $13,703.21 


E. O. Hamon Student Loan Fund Endowment (M.EAS.) ..........-.-:::c0c:c-cccceceeeeseeeeeeeeees $4,128.99 
Supports E. O. Hamon Loan Fund for Hendrix College 


Williams Student Loan Fund Endowment (M.ESS.) 0.........-2c.c1c0ccceceeceeeeeee eee $5,726.28 
Supports a special loan fund to provide for students who were ineligible for 
loans.from other funds. 

Lamphier Endowment Fund (M.P.) $7377.95 

VEC OU EUG ORT Cb HCL TU Clan GLY Les >>) lana aa a aah ne crac aa Ee htl 
Support loan funds for Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan 


Income of these funds is added annually to the specified Student Loan Funds 
and is at once available for loans. 


2. Income APPLICABLE TO Division BupbcGET 


Endowment for Division of Educational Instttuttons..........0...0.0cc0ccececeeeceseeeeeeeeeee- $304,523.95 
Combines Funds as follows: Balance, 1941 
(a) Centenary Educational Fund (M.E.)......-...-2-.:20-0c00200---- $141,119.51 
A fund for appropriations to institutions general. 
(b) General Service Trust Fund (M.B.) 0.02 .-21eccecseeenee 97,992.32 
Founded as a general purpose endowment: fund. 
(c) Endowment Fund, General (M.ESS.).0...2.ccccceccececee--- 17,926.03 
From miscellaneous gifts for work with ! 
institutions. 
(ANN General eH Ucar Uti CN ly) eeeeee eee ene 2,913.70 


A General fund for institutional work. 


(Norp: It has been the uniform practice to divide undesignated bequests and 
annuities “for the general work of the board” equally between 


The Endowment Fund for Division of Educational Institutions 
an 
Permanent Fund for Church Schools.) 


CentenarynJubilee Hind | OMUsH, esses eee ek at etre se ee me eee $274,568.81 


Originated from payment of $1,000,000.00 to the Board of Education from funds 
raised in 1919 in observance of the centenary of Methodist Missions. Regarded 
as expendable, but was set up pending other use as an endowment for institu- 
tions general. By vote of M. E. Board was drawn upon to provide for deficits, 
and for payment of pledges to Dillard University. Has been restored in part 
from sale of properties designated for this purpose when deficits and pledge for 
institutions for Negroes were covered from the fund. : 
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Balance 
3. ENDOWMENT Funps ror Necro Epucation (M.E.) May 31, 1947 
COON Sule CUME NIC TI PANOWAICE HEI Oe ee ea ee ee $161,932.91 


Income is applied to payment of retirement allowances to workers in Edyica- 
tional Institutions for Negroes. 


LAUROMOSEl =I NSULONCCLOL SCROOl ERODE MCS= ms aa ee ee ns ee $142,726.72 


Expendable for losses not fully covered by insurance. The unexpended balance 
of the annual budget item for insurance, plus earnings of the fund, are added 
annually to the principal. Fund enables Board to carry insurance on 80% cover- 
age’ basis at a marked saving in cost. 


LLCO MO TRACOM COM NTC ROM SULCUS emma tee nea a aN ae Denar en Se Sea $27,084.82 


Income from this fund is used to assist teachers in our educational institutions 
for Negroes to pursue studies leading to advanced degrees. 


ONT MVEmEONU COM aS CILOLOTSI UU OMLGtL TC mare a enn nee $1,012.79 
Founded by a gift from Bishop Hamilton to provide scholarship aid for Negro 
students. 

Aon. Coloerime: SOMOUORSHAD 1? U0 rece Aeclecancocsetctne canesepe letepecenecterepocietcern pececioe é nteninttscet-Bo% $5,158.66 


Founded by a gift of $5,000.00 from Mrs. Viola Mahew Felton of Olney, Phila- 
delphia to the Freedmen’s Aid Society of The Methodist Episcopal Church to 
provide scholarships for students in certain specified institutions for Negroes. 


IS CLIC CD Fie nee Grete UC SUIS LLC CAE ALO) LEO) Cl ear ena to $4,662.67 


Founded by a bequest from Sarah T. Grimes to provide scholarship aid for 
Negro students from the area of the Northwest Indiana Annual Conference. 


Income of the foregoing funds is administered by the Board of Education in 
accordance with the specific terms of the grants, or of the enactments of the 
Board in setting up the funds. 


Il. Funvs Hetp 1n Trust . 


A. For Institutions for Negroes 


GOT VOTE OL OG UCL S CHILI CULAR Cee eee ee $12,280.16 
Funds established by gift of Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, and an Alumni Lecture- 
ship Fund sponsored by Bishop Robert E. Jones, to establish a lectureship— 
$9,008.28. 

Residue of annuity of P. J. Maveety, $3,271.88. 
(To be held and interest added to principal until original capital of 
$10,000.00 is restored, then to become general endowment.) 


Gilbert Academy—General LCN ANAS Sects ce crenata ea ote na 7 $41,405.45 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College—General Endowment..............-.-.--.-- B03, L022 7, 
Philander Smith College—General Hndowiient a... ioc ccc. cece c eee cceen ec eenec eee eeceeeee 5,163.14 
TS isin, ollege== GEmer all mir1ick Owain ern Users eeeesesmeece rere eeena anes gene) oe ee eer ee ese eee 32,051.28 
Samuel Huston College—General Hndowment.....-.-.-.--.2-.-.2:-.-ssccesecesseeceeeseeeeeereeeeoes 6,294.85 


Income of the foregoing funds is transmitted directly to the imstitutions as 
required in their operations. 


Pfeiffer Foundation Restoration Fund (Wiley College). ........----.--.-.-----eeee $49,273.49 

This fund was set up to provide for the restoration of $50,000.00 advanced from 
the Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer Foundation to enable Wiley College to claim 
a conditional grant from the General Education Board. It has been built up 
by an annual charge against current Board appropriations to Wiley College, 
plus interest earnings of the fund. As of June 1, 1947, the balance was charged 
to the 1947-48 appropriation and the entire fund restored to the Pfeiffer Foun- 
dation, augmenting the portion of the fund the income of which is available 
for Board distribution to institutions for Negroes. 
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; Balance 
B. For Miscellaneous Institutions May 31, 1947 
BOLE Tin SE MATAT LUGO WD 1TVG 1G meee ee ete ae ae eee eee eee $ 5,933.84 
Harwogd Boys’ School Emdowme nt... eeeeneeteeeceeeceeeteeneeeencneeceneeei 1,576.26 
POTEAU UGG OCG CHE OW ITC Tibco teee re tere er ak arte erase soa rece en ae oe 23,728.21 
Texas Technological College—Willson Lectureship..........-.--....----+:---:-s-ceceseeeceseeeeeeeeee 10,000.00 
Texas Wesleyan College—Willson Lectureship ....-2-:...--.1c:2-ceneseoceceoentacess@encesentseeeoncase 10,000.00 


The Willson Lectureships were established by gifts of the Willson family of 
Floydada, Texas to found lectureships in religion at the institutions named. 
Wesley Foundation Endowment (Madison, Wisconsin)...........2..:.:::.::1:ssseseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees $3 256.44 


Income on foregoing funds is transmitted to the institutions on basis arrived 
at by mutual agreement. 


C. For Special Purposes 


TGA LR GEN CTU NSIC LLP TUN COse oe ere taak Pao ac cla eRe arn ec ate eae ene See eee $789.00 
Bequest for the education of young persons for home or foreign mission work. 


ROLE OTC AG ORTENCILCCAIS CLOUT SIU LLL T UL ee tae ea te te cee Pe econ es $6,241.49 
Awards are made by Board of Education of the Baltimore Annual Conference. 


SOPRA ED UCESC he SCHOLGTSI AO HiT UC wom meee ee errand a ees sa $24,478.18 
Awards are made by Board of Education of the Baltimore Annual Conference 
in the form of loans to students for the ministry. Upon their admission to mem- 
bership in the annual conference, loans may be cancelled by vote of the con- 
ference. On notice to this effect, notes are returned to the signers. Bene- 
ficiaries not entering the ministry are expected to repay advances. 


DougasLivingsvone Millers Scholarship Buide ee, ee $1,000.00 
Income for scholarships to young women. 
Cfragroer lant SCHOLINSTA OE UT Cm eters ee enn eee rat ne see eee Pe eae $15,000.00 


Based on bequest from Fannie E. Chamberlain of Minneapolis. Income for 
scholarships to students in accredited Methodist Institutions in the Southern 
states. 


Wiorlde Serie e uC Oni nuiSsvOne HUI eee ee ge eee $500.00 


Bequest deposited with this Board for investment. Income transmitted annually 
to World Service Treasurer. 


Funds listed in the foregoing pages, to a total Of... jc.ceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee $3,239,449 39 
are covered by the general investment pool of 

the Board of Education. Income is allocated an- 

nually on the basis of net earnings of the fund. 


III. Funps Heip 1n Trust—SeEparaTELy INVESTED 


The following funds are separately invested, being of a size to give the opportunity 
for sufficient diversification. In each case an agreement approved by the trustees of 
CF institution and by the Board or its Executive Committee, defines the terms of 
the trust. 


A. College Funds 


Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute Fund ........-.:ccccscee-cesseesseseesvesseeseeseeeees ee $ 64,629.97 
Clase ollegem Minds niece i Rhee et Cet es eee ee 167,026.65 
Clark; College Funds ores oe ccc eee eet I ree 777,575.67 
Wiley College: Punds. suite 8 2 CVE MAN oi ded oo poe oan eee 613,997.32 


Income is transmitted as received. Profits and/or losses on sales of securities 
are accrued immediately to the capital of the funds. 
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Balance 
B. Pfeiffer Funds May 31, 194? 
MasondevrsiMenryePieijen MOUNnGGLiOn an age ote ann ones $583,166.67 
FLCRT UME CU Che SEOUCL ULI een oi pao ae ae Wn a eke ne HE et tae eae a 133,233.33 


These funds are invested wholly in $100.00 par value shares of Ist preferred 
stock of William R. Werner & Co., Inc. on which annual dividends are paid at 
$6.00 per share. 
Income from shares is allocated as follows: 

(a) Institutions for Negroes 


ClarkeCollegeg sia sence Shee vee ha oh ea a saber 833 shares 

Gammon Theological Seminary.........0....2.00lceesceeeeeeee 333 shares 

iPiilandera smith Collec oust sae seme ly eee 333 shares 
(b) Institutions, General 

Baxter Seminaryahy | letei0 em ona s8 yb aac reels 5g 1,166 shares 

Tennessee Wesleyan College...............ccseceseseseseseseseseeeee 833 shares 

UnionaCollegen a) peta autho ad 3 Sate tee 833 shares 

Sieades uml orn © Oleic. were ee een bee te eee 1,500 shares 
(c) Board of Education 

Department of Institutions for Negroes...........02...-.-.- 1,233 shares 

(Plus income of portion of fund otherwise invested, see page 711.) 
INOS ILS SO fA HSL HIE I Sf op Se SS tyes ete ete ee Seo ee Co $425,000.00 


By vote of the Board this fund is considered disposable. At its meeting July 10, 
1947, the Executive Committee allocated $150,000.00 each to Bennett College 
and to Clark College for building purposes. Pending payment of these grants, 
and such others as may hereafter be made, this fund is invested on a temporary 


basis. 
Balance Income 
Total Funds May 31, 1947 1946-47 
Generalelnvestment) Roo la sir aoe | ee ein ee ee $3,239,449 .39 $104,192.71 
Mundssoe parabelyalnvies ted sees wt saeco mele eee te en 2,764,629.61 109,399.43 
ARG) hai a ake ay MC 5 a a AEs Deer eee Banta Akl? SEL SSLRE SNC UAS $6,004 079.00 $213,592.14 


Nore: In graphs illustrating this report, the Annie M. Pfeiffer Estate fund 
is eliminated from consideration, being classed as a temporary fund. 


Since July 1, 1947 there have been added to the above funds the following: 


Held in Trust, in General Investment Pool 
Texas Wesleyan College, Endowment for Department of 


iBiblesandi Religions scesusrs saumerese S 0kaes Merl td Phe Bet SN 20s a, $ 18,600.00 

Texas Technological College, Willson Lectureship...........222....2-.2.-.-:--------- 5,000.00 

Texas Wesleyan College, Willson Lectureship...........-.2-2.2-----:1:s:seeceseeeeeee+ 6,000.00 
Held in Trust, Separately Invested 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Endowment Funds..............-.-.-----1-:0-+- $237,115.39 


II. PROPERTIES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES © 


In the name of The Board of Education for Negroes of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an Ohio corporation, title is held to the following properties of institutions: 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Gilbert Academy, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Morristown College, Morristown, Tennessee 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


Titles to the other institutions, listed on page 445, are vested in local boards of 
trustees, in most of which the Board of Education is represented. 
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Placing of insurance on the properties listed is handled by the treasurer. During 
the quadrennium rising costs of construction have made it necessary to revalue all 
these properties and increase the insurance carried. The Chicago office of the Hart- 
ford Insurance Company has been of great help in this, and in seeing that properties 
are adequately covered at the most favorable possible rates.. 


III. STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


The following Student Loan funds are administered by the Department of Loans 
and Scholarships, Division of Educational Institutions: 


(a) General Student Loan Fund 

(b) E. D. Hamon Loan Fund for Hendrix College 
(c) Williams Loan Fund 

(d) Lamphier & Manrow Funds for Adrian College 
(e) King Loan Fund 


Li 


Details of administration are reported by the Division and the present report 
deals only with matters handled through the treasurer’s office. 


Methodist Student Day offerings have increased from $124,649.80 in 1943-44 to 
$171,236.82 in the year ending May 31, 1947, an increase of 37.4%. During the 
quadrennium the Northeastern and the North Central Jurisdictions have con- 
tributed 87.96% of these offerings. (See graph, page 727.) 


A summary of transactions for the period is given on page 729. It shows (see 
graph) that slightly over 70% of all receipts came from borrowers. Interest on 
investments accounted for slightly more gains to the fund than Methodist Student 
Day offermgs provided, largely because 80% of these offerings during the past two 
years has been used for the National Methodist Scholarship Fund. 

Loans granted during the quadrennium were $326,195.00. This is less than the 
loans granted during each of several years prior to 1940 and reflects the changed 
economic conditions of the war period. For the first time since 1940, loans granted 
in 1946-47 show a slight increase over those of the preceding year. 


Reduced loans and large repayments have resulted in the accumulation of a 
reserve of $2,419,037.44 up to May 31, 1944. This is temporarily invested in high- 
grade securities to be available when demand for loans increases in coming years. 
Earnings on these investments have added $150,630.09 to the loan fund during the 
quadrennium. Plus the earnings of the endowment funds, they have more than 
provided for the loans granted during the period. 


IV. CURRENT OPERATIONS 
Current operations are reflected in several statements: 


1. Budgets—Division of the Local Church and Division of Educational Institutions 

Figures are given on pages 731 to 733 and graphs on page 730. 

Income. Nearly 90% of the budget income for 1946-47 was provided by World 
Service offerings of the churches. Nearly 30% of this amount each year comes from May 


receipts of the World Service treasurer. This creates an element of uncertainty which 
can only be safeguarded by the creation of adequate reserves. 


Expenditures in 1946-47 came to $1,005,900.11, for the first time in excess of a million 
dollars. 


Nearly 40% of this went for “service to the field,” including participation by staff 
members in meetings, in conferences, and in counseling, as well as correspondence, 
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leaflets for free distribution and direct appropriations for local programs. Some idea 
of the volume of this work may be gained from the following 1946-47 statistics: 


Leaflets sent out........... NE Uh bree Daeg ES eh ML ee 7,242,773 
Rageseminreognap vedas t= eenane ae eee cee 1,936,334 
Postage paid, excluding promotional mailings................ $15,300.00 
Costrofetravelsinuticld Sservicewe et eee $47,500.00 


Cash appropriations to colleges, to student centers, and to annual conference boards 
of education accounted for another 46.21% of budget expenditures. 


2. Race Relations Day Offerings (Pages 444 and 445). 

Race Relations Day offerings grew from $73,706.75 in 1943-44 to $166,353.77 in 
1946-47, an increase of 125.7%. The greatest part of this increase was in the amounts 
designated to individual colleges. 

The Central Jurisdiction continues to lead the church in contributions to this 
offering, but during the quadrennium the South Central Jurisdiction has moved up 
into an increasingly close second place. 


3. The Methodist Youth Fund (Pages 442 and 443). 

The Methodist Youth Fund also increased, from $72,108.25 in 1943-44 to $131,864.56 in 
1946-47 or 82.9%. These figures cover only that part of the Methodist Youth Fund 
which is remitted to the Board of Education. An equal amount goes to the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and Church Extension. 

Participation by the several jurisdictions in this offering is more nearly equal than 
in the other offerings related to the Board of Education, though the North Central 
Jurisdiction leads all the others by a considerable margin. 

(Tables on pages 447 to 452 exhibit the contributions from annual conferences 

to the Methodist Youth Fund, the Methodist Student Day Fund, and the Race 

Relations Day offerings for each year of the quadrennium.) 


4. Current Trusts 
Current Trusts, as distinguished from endowment fund trusts, are a comparatively 
new feature of our work. In such trusts the Board is called upon to hold funds which 
are to be paid over to an institution upon the fulfillment of certain conditions. 

Two groups of such trusts are now in our care. The first arose when, shortly before 
her death, Mrs. Annie M. Pfeiffer delivered to the Board 18,186 shares of Class B 
common stock of William R. Warner and Company, Inc. at a stated value of $22.00 per 
share. These shares, or the proceeds of their sale, were to be delivered to Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Illinois Wesleyan University, and Tennessee Wesleyan College upon evidence 
that they had raised certain additional money from other sources. During the settle- 
ment of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s estate it became possible to sell this stock at $30.00 per share, 
with the consent of the beneficiaries. Most of the fund resulting from this sale has 
already been paid over to the institutions named, either in cash or in U. S. bonds. It 
is expected that the entire account will be closed prior to October 1, 1948. 

A similar group of trusts, involving $637,500.00 for six educational institutions related 
to The Methodist Church, was delivered to the Board from Mrs. Pfeiffer’s estate in July 
1947. By their terms, these trusts may continue open until January 8, 1951, but it is 
expected that they will be terminated at an earlier date. 

In each of these groups of trusts the Board has been given a double responsibility : 
(a) the investment of the trust fund for the benefit of the claimant college, and (b) 
the decision as to when the conditions of payments to the beneficiary have been met. 


V. CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 


Before any Crusade for Christ Funds had been received it was arranged that these 
should be deposited in a separate bank account for each Division. In many cases 
operations under the Crusade are so closely akin to regular current operations of the 
Board that it was believed wise to handle these funds entirely apart from all other 
funds of the Board. This practice has been followed consistently. 

In many cases funds allotted to projects of the Division of Educational Institu- 
tions have been paid over to the Board well in advance of payment to the institution. 
Such money is kept invested in U.S. bonds until conditions of payments are fulfilled. 
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VI. GENERAL 


Accounting for such widely varied operations indicates the services of highly 
skilled workers in the Accounting Department. Through this service the executives 
of the Board’s many departments have available accurate current information con- 
cerning funds and expenditures. 


PERMANENT FUNDs INVESTMENTS 


Classes ot Securities 


May 31, 1944 


Railroed Oonds 


Public Utility 
Bonds 


14,87 7 


Industrial 
Bonds 


wm. R Warner *G.Inc 


13£ Phe. Stock May 34, 1947 


mites 27 36.% 


Pablic Utility 


Rail read Bonds 


Wm. Rh Warner¥C, Inc. 
Ist P4d. Stock 


17.51 To 


Preferred 
YER: 47 ai 
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Classes of Assets |946-1947 


40.27 % 


Endowment Funds 


28.65 % 


Student Loan Funds 


Institutions 
for Negroes 


19. JO YE: 


Current Assets Reserves 


6462% C472 7 


Divison of 
The Local Church 


Division of 


Educational Institutions 


Division of 


Division of 


The Locel Church 


IS F8 Fo 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Permanent Fund Assets May 31,1944 May31,1945 May31,1946 May 31, 1947 
Imvestinenits atm © Osta. ene $ 5,161,778.51 $ 5,080,639.92 $ 5,378,608.89 $ 5,471,069.35 
Cash on Deposit with Investment 
Custodians: 2 ae crt ee eek 41,401.95 44,573.61 9,777 42 522,562.96 
Cash in Transit from Current Funds 59,525.63 5,199.89 10,573.28 10,446.69 


Total Endowment Fund Assets..$ 5,262,706.09 $ 5,130,413.12 $ 5,398,959.59 $ 6,004,079.00 
Student Loans Outstanding, less 


IRESEIVES 7 ht oee SNe OM uN Le $ 2,394,222.24 $ 2,021,827.39 $ 1,774,758.94 $ 1,661,296.99 
Masca Warranties (Ct Ceees ene eee cena res 477.75 477.75 477.75 7,494.93 
Temporary Investments ..........20.....-.--- 1,015,366.68  1,829,604.43 2,169,749.93  2,419,037.44 
Cash on Hand, Available for Loans...... 301,780.84 126,594.78 181,570.50 180,596.39 

otal Voans Munds eee saeee $ 3,711,847.51 $ 3,978,504.35 $ 4,126,557.12 $ 4,268,425.75 
Negro School Properties Intended For 

Sale mee tint aw keer On een ee eee 736,453.77 736,453.77 248,100.00 155,600.00 

Assets of Revolving Fund for 
Financial Campaigns ...................-..: 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 


Total Permanent Fund Assets....$ 9,716,007.37 $ 9,850,371.24 $ 9,778.616.71 $10,433,104.75 


Properties—Negro Schools in 


Operation eer ee ae eee $ 2,302,055.92 $ 2,302,055.92 $ 2,607,901.92 $ 2,779,635.92 
Properties and Equipment Office and 
Camps, Less. Depreciation...................- 79,966.25 75,253.97 69,941.69 65,829.41 


Current Assets 


Cash on Hand and in Banke.............. $ 587,643.62 $ 133,303.68 $ 209,692.80 $ 107,024.96 
Cash in Transit from World Service 
HPrEASiTe tie. aren wees ee ke eta ee 240,085.93 195,333.91 255,631.22 170,351.24 
Accounts Receivable —......0...0..2...10---- 2,227 86 5,498.44 2,208.22 3,181.43 
Accrued Interest on Investments... 26,568.36 26,567.32 27,071.27 23,508.31 
Temporary Investments—Funds on 
IDG OSIG) Re Saar oe ee eS 21,206.75 25,995.00 17,485.00 207,123.72 
Temporary Investments—Current 
GING nia ae ieee eee ee Dear ere ae OW eS os OO | 364,940.00 342,687.50 571,792.97 
Motala@urrent Assets-2 es $ 877,732.52 $ 751,638.35 $ 854,776.01 $ 1,082,982.63 
Less—Cash Held for Permanent 
FITC s Sets ke ete. ees ee oe 366,306.47 136,794.67 197,143.78 196,043.08 
INGtm CurrenterAssetsa ase oe $ 511,426.05 $ 614,848.68 $ 657,632.23 $ 886,939.55 


Crusade for Christ Funds 


@ashVone lH ands kes 6 ne oe eee ee ee $ 262,000.04 $ 355,829.84 $ 195,014.91 
‘hemiporary, Liviestiments: Ul. s.200 = ce, te ne ee ee ee ee 250,374.00 455 593.75 
Potal sompbbe nd 2.8 erst sees eee ae ee ee ee $ 262,000.04 $ 606,203.84 $ 650,608.66 
Deferred @hargesieenssc.1 2 e e $ 18,204.51 $ 17,14895 $ 1860247 $ 40,618.63 


Other Assets—Held for Liquidation...... 22,734.49 16,259.08 65,071.80 46,374.10 


Grandin lo talgpAscsetc esse aren $12,650,394.59 $13,137,932.83 $138,803,970.66 $14,903 ,111.02, 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


May 31, 1944 May 31, 1945 
Endowment Funds Administered by 


May 31, 1946 


427 


May 31, 1947 


the Board 
For Student Loan Funds.........0.00.0....... $ 1,393,796.22 $ 1,393,796.22 $ 1,393,902.44 $ 1,393,902.44 
Moms Currents BUC Seis set acters 588,940.47 597,855.37 755,037.05 778,985.23 
For Negro Education eee Sie A oe 304,841.04 316,529.92 319,405.59 342,578.57 
Ges) Mic ecr OnslONg Mecca aes reson t sid akan to ek a 19,388.16 28,027.76 
NTO AULA KET AIBC SE: Oui bee Lee hee Sk i ee SN Se 425,000.00 
Endowment Funds Held in Trust 
munity Reserve SEN iy... teste 291,507.72 292,421.86 312,621.33 300,147.87 
Piertions Hund sien = er ner een ee 716,400.00 716,400.00 716,400.00 716,400.00 
Funds Held for Particular Colleges, 
LES CCM eee ee eee nee ete re OE 1,967,220.64  1,767,974.85  1,812,446.92 1,925,303.67 
Unallocated Profit on Investments... 45,434.90 69,758.10 93,733.46 
Total Invested Endowment 
Hua See meee ee eee er es $ 5,262,706.09 $ 5,130,413.12 $ 5,398,959.59 $ 6,004,079.00 
Student Loan Funds:2 2.) oe --- 3,711,847.51  3,978,50435 4,126,557.12  4,268,425.75 
Funds Covered by Properties Held 
HOD Galego n28 Vee. SG cae es ene 736,453.77 736,453.77 248,100.00 155,600.00 
Revolving Fund for Negro School . 
Ininaewoveteyll (Ofyonhoyentesos, oor eee 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Grand Total Permanent Funds..$ 9,716,007.37 $ 9,850,371.24 $ 9,778,616.71 $10,433,104.75 
Fund for Properties of Educational 
Institutions for Negroes.................... 2,802,055.92  2,302,055.92  2,607,901.92 2,779,635.92 
Fund for Properties and Equipment... 79,966.25 75,253.97 69,941.69 65,829.41 
Current Lnabilities ; 
Accounts Payables ne cect eee $ 24,350.08 $ 19,753.33 $ 21,526.88 $ 23,696.20 
Funds on Deposit for Designated 
BURP OSES een eee on oe a er 182,603.00 156,704.75 158,415.25 169,083.20 
Ideas LSE! im, Wseweiy she IDS WOVNN ON parecer cco Sees wee. 69,104.80 292,579.77 
National Methodist Scholarship 
Hina ——O reel ancl eer nee ees eee St Cote, ate Hee OS STS 56,610.09 77,526.44 
Undisbursed Income of Endowment 
NEST Cl States tare Aaa ores era ee eee sees Ie 28,979.18 49 888.18 38,416.89 47,007.93 
Funds Held for Allocation by the 
| SYGRROU Mn, saeneey geet er, Oi a eae ed 8,926.43 7,543.70 8,268.81 9,936.88 
DimaSrReraay JA wT l ONE INAS UWIOMG pee nse toe es cae cures 45,000.00 17,812.77 
Total Current Liabilities.............. $ 244,858.69 $ 233,889.96 $ 397,342.72 $ 637,643.19 
(Giviystacle si@ae (Clowes gO UUNG a, caeceecacece a ctenad dceacemea erence 262,000.04 606,203.84 650,608.66 
Deterredmlstapilities see een eee 18,002.61 12,592.44 5,902.00 3,657.42 
Reserve Fund, Ordered by Executive 
Committees eee en ee eer eee 150,000.00 150,000.00 105,000.00 115,000.00 
Wiorloin om allan Gece ne = eres 139,503.75 251,769.26 233,061.78 217,631.67 
Grandtil otal tte sen ee $12,650,394.59 $13,137,932.83 $13,803,970.66 $14,903,111.02 
Division of The Local Church................ $ 485,840.08 $ 541,489.10 $ 650,435.27 $ 709,146.06 


Division of Educational Institutions....$12,164,554.51 $12,596,443.73 $13,153,535.39 $14,193 964.96 


$12,650,394.59 $13,137,932.83 $13,803,970.66 $14,903,111.02 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


ASSETS 
Division of Educational Institutions 
May 31, 1944 May 31, 1945 


May 31, 1946 


= 


May 31, 1947 


Share General Investment Assets.......... $ 5,156,794.33 $ 5,019,894.18 $ 5,197,189.66 $ 5,783,957.52 


Student Loan Fund Assets... 3,.711,847.51  3,978,50435  4,126,557.12  4,268,425.75 
School Properties Intended for Sale...... 736,453.77 736,453.77 248,100.00 155,600.00 
Assets—Revolving Fund for Financial 
Gampalericue te teeeee eee eee ee 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Total Permanent Funds................ $ 9,610,095.61 $ 9,739,852.30 $ 9,576,846.78 $10,212,983.27 
Properties, Negro Schools in Operation * 2,302,055.92  2,302,055.92 2,607,901.92  2,779,635.92 
Office Equipment—less depreciation...... 1,000.29 7,021.00 6,464.75 5,908.50 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks................ $ 388,180.49 $ 90,840.73 $ 18641862 $ 63,716.72 
Cash in Transit from World Service 
EPreasuneray sits oe ue aD em oe 143,029.76 109,386.99 143,153.48 95,396.69 
Accounts Receivable .00....2..0.2.c.ccceeecees 751.00 1,016.76 833.60 1,265.22 
Accrued Interest on Investments........ 26,568.36 26,567.32 27,071.27 23,508.31 
Temporary Investments—Funds 
One De pOsib set eu ewe eeelcar a ee 18,986.75 21,740.00 17,485.00 207,123.72 
Temporary Investments—Current 
(Cag ih Sabie ante tee ete eee ren eke ar, AER eee BERT) 174,806.26 185,393.97 378,194.80 
sotall ieee ees A ae! $ 577,516.36 $ 424,358.06 $ 560,355.94 $ 769,205.46 
Less—Cash Held for Permanent 
Hunde im@ ontragessen eee eee et 366,306.47 136,794.67 197,143.78 196,043.08 
Net Current Assets. .......00..0...-.0.-- $ 211,209.89 $ 287,563.39 $ 363,212.16 $ 573,162.38 
Crusade for Christ Funds 
Grisly nip and eee eh eee ok eae et ee ee $ 230,000.00 $ 268,609.31 $ 99,764.04 
WemporaryielLM Vesti entems ee en. Ge eee eee mee ene ees 250,374.00 455,593.75 
Motaly onvlands.. ave ass sere een eee $ 230,000.00 $ 518,983.31 $ 555,357.79 
Deferred Charges 22..2i.sa teen 15,089.15 14,363.32 15,554.41 21,543.00 
Other Assets Held for Liquidation........ 18,526.69 15,587.80 64,572.06 45,374.10 
Grande tal Ree ers eel eee, $12,164,554.51 $12,596,443.73 $13,153,535.39 $14,193 964.96 
ASSETS 


Division of the Local Church 


Share, Investment Assets......0..02.0-0-2+- $ 105,911.76 $ 110,518.94 $ 201,769.93 $ 220,121.48 
Properties and Equipment, Nashville, 
Lake Junaluska and Mt. Sequoyah, 
Deprecia ted wettest ssf eee 72,389.00 68,232.97 63,476.94 59,920.91 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks................$ 199,463.18 $ 4246295 $ 2327418 $ 43,308.24 
Cash in Transit from World Service 
SDreasureigre vie oes) Re a ales 97,056.17 85,946.92 112,477.74 74,954.55 
Accounts Receivable ........2...0.......--- 1,476.86 4,481.68 1,374.62 1,916.21 
Temporary Investment of Funds on 
IDE POSIT URE Ree eigenen Sane eo 2,220.00 425000) eee te ee ee 
Temporary Investment of Current 
(CAB yet cee ck ete SHU Ans ee Se oe ee Cane Pn 190,133.74 157,298.53 193,598.17 
$ 300,216.16 $ 327,280.29 $ 294,420.07 $ 313,777.17 
Crusade for Christ Funds, on Hand...... -.aecc-ces:cecccesse: 32,000.04 87,220.53 95,250.87 
Weferredu@hargese oe te eee rene 3,115.36 2,785.63 3,048.06 19,075.63 
Other Assets Held for Liquidation...... 4,207.80 671.23 499.74 1,000.00 
541,489.10 $ 650,485.27 $ 709,146.06 


Grand Wotal’ Assets.. 21212 $ 485,840.08 $ 
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LIABILITIES 
Division of Educational Institutions 
Permanent Funds May 31,1944 May 31,1945 May31,1946 May 31, 1947 
Invested Endowment Funds.............. $ 5,156,794.33 $ 5,019,894.18 $ 5,197,189.66 $ 5,783,957.52 
Student Loan Funds... 3,711,847.51 3,978,504.35 4,126,557.12  4,268,425.75 
Funds for Properties Held for Sale... 736,453.77 736,453.77 248,100.00 155,600.00 
Revolving Fund for Fin. Camp’gs... 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Total Permanent Funds................ $ 9,610,095.61 $ 9,739,852.30 $ 9,576,846.78 $10,212,983 .27 
Fund for Properties of Educational 
Institutions for Negroes.................... 2,302,055.92 2,302,055.92 2,607,901.92 2,779,635.92 
Fund for Office Equipment.................. 7,577.25 7,021.00 6,464.75 5,908.50 
Current Laabilities 
NCCOUMLS Ea yale—geae ne ses ee 2,718.69 L(O7SDR ee EOE altel ean 
Funds on Deposit for Designated 
PAIR OSES eee ts ete ees ere ee 104,456.33 120,442.59 $ 188,948.59 $ 140,698.83 
Funds Held in Trust for Weg 
Distribution ec ewes seat Mone ARBRE erie et age 2 53,310.50 292,579.77 
National Methodist Scholarship 
Hiri clipe eer eee A ere eink Baler. Oats aoe ee CB 7 ioe kane 56,610.09 77,526.44 
Undisbursed Income of Endowment 
Hand syeees ee 2 ot ht Mt ena ROI 28,979.18 49,888.18 38,416.89 47,007.98 
Funds Held for Allocation by the 
OAT Cibe Seen eke nels en 6,898.76 7,543.70 8,268.81 9,936.88 
Jeane gexsraveyy Ishouevol avabe JbatsmagonnKoIich yen Sy Me ge ee 45,000.00 17,812.77 
Total Current Liabilities............... $ 148,052.96 $ 179,582.32 $ 340,554.88 $ 585,562.62 
Crusadeptore Christ abun. see en ee 230,000.00 518,983.31 555,307.79 
Weterred Wiabrilties +2. e cee 13,794.81 12,592.44 5,902.00 3,657.42 
Reserve Fund, Ordered by Executive 
@onrmitice ee es se ey eee 75,000.00 75,000.00 30,000.00 40,000.00 
AWiorkdno-p5al aCe sapere eter eee rece ee 12,977.96 50,339.75 66,881.75 10,859.44 
AGrrenclite ote eee ees see ete te erase $12,164,554.51 $12,596,443.73 $13,153,535.39 $14,193,964.96 
LIABILITIES 


Division of the Local Church 


Invested Endowment Fund—Current ' 
Bud eet camer ren ont tenet ee $ 105,911.76 $ 110,518.94 $ 188,261.63 $ 199,892.47 
BOTA Cet lh CES1 OS. < nso eee tes tet sae cl ien Seabenedeinesc recess Stbeeyseee ferences 13,508.30 20,229.01 
Fund for Properties and Equipment... 72,389.00 68,232.97 63,476.94 59,920.91 
Current Inabilities 
PAG COMTUGS a Viel Le meee eet ae erences 21,631.39 18,045.48 21,526.88 23,696.20 
Funds on Deposit for Designated 
[PUP OSCSh eee ee eres eee eee 78,146.67 36,262.16 35,260.96 28,384.37 
Funds Held for Allocation by the 
TRYST Gh ie a0 BO 8A 5 PO ae eee DEO 2 EO Tapert ee ee ee re, Te ed Oe 
Total Current Liabilities.............. $ 101,805.73 $ 54,307.64 $ 56,787.84 $ 52,080.57 
@ruisadestor Christ Hundson Hamden se 32,000.04 87,220.53 95,250.87 
Defermedslaabiliticswees eee POA UY Ae UY eters Aten onan yh Meine 25.2 le ee Weer ne pate. 
Reserve, Ordered by Executive Com..... 75,000.00 75,000.00 75,000.00 75,000.00 
\ividiouates IBY EWNGCS) eee necro arr 126,525.79 201,429.51 166,180.03 206,772.23 


Grand Total Liabilities............. $ 485,840.08 $ 541,489.10 $ 650,435.27 $ 709,146.06 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENTS—PERMANENT FUNDS 


Book VALUES 


Class of Security May 31,1944  May31,1945  May3i,1946 May 31, 1947 
Railroad Bonds ..ecccccssssssscscsssseessenssseeee $ 1,411,458.23 $ 1,340,971.89 $ 1,494,091.12 $ 1,191,456.25 
Utihty. Bondsi rote es ac dee Fy 1,365,984.29  1,604,327.80  1,609,879.35  1,221,099.35 
industrial ondspes 2. ae eens 782,378.41 594,290.84 556,473.75 572,154.92 
U.S. Government, State and 

Mvntcimal le st the eo oly 65,928.01 51,686.88 160,196.88 288,692.98 
Foreign Government Bonds................ 61,112.50 55,700.00 55,700.00 55,700.00 
HP otal: BOndsipascts x5 ee $ 3,686,861.44 $ 3,646,977.41 $ 3,876,341.10 $ 3,329,103.50 
Stocks—Generall (ae eee eS 126,738.40 156,958.22 244,317.30  1,018,847.38' 
First Perferred Stock, William R. ; 
iain errs ticle ©. Oslin Cc eeen een 987,100.00 987,100.00 987,101.00 977,100.00 
Mortigaceswe on sesso Ree 175,453.78 165,185.38 177,902.88 78,203.44 
Reale Wstate 28 Ae NN 185,624.89 12441861 92,946.61 67,807.39 
otsleESecuriticsn: eet $ 5,161,778.51 $ 5,080,639.62 $ 5,378,608.89 $ 5,471,061.71 

Cash Awaiting Investment... $ 100,927.58 $ 49,773.50 $ 20,350.70 $ 533,017.29 

Total Mundsin: cds: ot eet $ 5,262,706.09 $ 5,130,413.12 $ 5,398,959.59 $ 6,004,079.00 
, Investep Funps 


General Fund—Board of Education... 3,772,188.86 $ 3,613,70848 $ 3,870,883.13 $ 4,380,849.39 
Separately Invested 


Bethune-Cookman College Fund........ 57,579.23 64,609.97 64,629.97 64,629.97 
ClathimeColleremhuncess ss eee 168,476.51 170,054.46 166,016.29 167,026.65 
ClaricaColleses Hund seen 668,396.38 676,456.35 686,956.73 777,575.67 
Whistle Crollege: 10 witvel oor eee 596,065.11 605,583.86 610,473.47 613,997.32 

Total Permanent Funds................$ 5,262,706.09 $ 5,130,413.12 $ 5,398,959.59 $ 6,004,079.00 


TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS—MAY 31, 1947 


CurrENT RESERVE FuND 


Par Book Book 
Value Security Rate Maturity Price Value 
(000 Omitted) 

RY Wa ISS Ubyencinay, Rp eole . oe ce eee 2% 3/15/71-66 100 $ 50,000.00 
GOMURS cbreasuiny ala xalo lel caper cetse cee see een 2% 6/15/72-67 100 60,000.00 
ss Win She (teeing, Arco ee ee 2% 12/15/72-67 102 31/64 261,292.97 
0) (Upavioyiy IeEVO MOIR, IE (Cory Re, Coe eee 2% 1991 9814 49,125.00 
SOM dbachw aE Congest gis asec -wee mere mesene eaten 34 1971 99% 49,812.50 
50s @onsumenrs, Power Co. Stu 2% 1975 102% 51,062.50 
50 Oklahoma Gas and Electric, Ist...........-2.2---2--+ 254 1975 101 50,500.00 

565 STO bell SRS eee eee ee ee a cn er ee $ 571,792.97 


(Market Value, $578,976.56) 


Baxter SEMINARY Burtping FunpD 
I AUB ASH MBER Ubi Ny eal Ney ee 2% 3/15/71-66 100 $ 15,000.00 
(Market Value, $15,660.94) a 


ANNIE M. Prerrrer Trust Funp 
TSS AU Oeebreasurysy axa ol cueesac ea een 2% 12/15/72-67 102 30/32 $ 188,385.63 
(Market Value, $189,004.69) a 
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Par Book Book 
Value | Security Rate Maturity Price Value 
(000 Omitted) 
40m Umorebreasunyechaxcb lene sas. ss eer 2% 12/15/72-67 101% $ 455,593.75 
(Market Value, $464,765.62) a ee FES 
Kine Loan Funp 
OMS enreAsutyn tl axa lowes mene ee 2% 3/15/70-65 100 $ 7,500.00 
(Market Value, $7,832.81) avers fn 
Stupent Loan Funp 
Ome OMS aelreastny. pa xal less ot neem. tee 2% 12/15/68-63 100 $ 50,000.00 
PARD.  AWhs ASLO Anse ys nieis Pa RSC Ooo oe eee need ear 2%  6/15/69-64 100 250,000.00 
SOO MUPOMMETCASIIT yA mi axa OC me een ne ier wR 2% 12/15/69-64 100 350,000.00 
NOME Ue Oaurcasinyamh axa nema reser eien, maemun 2% 3/15/70-65 100 210,000.00 
140 Peeps aubreasuiy ailiaxalol comets 0. enon ee: 2% 3/15/71-66 100 140,000.00 
125 Oem breaslive ehaxa ole yes seen ween ee 2%  6/15/72-67 100 125,000.00 
SW) Wikasls “Ubgerisinnai, dbeisel ol lees 2% 12/15/72-67 102 356,992.19 
Mota lgUaSe Bond sem ken, neon eee, Cn $1,481,992.19 
(Market Value, $1,535,229.68) 
il SaTOVIN COOL GD Cree reas mee ee 3% 1957 91% 13,687.50 
49 Cincinnaty Union Term. Coz, Ist. G................... 254 1975 101.85 49 906.50 
50 Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., lst & Rfg.....334 2003 105.88 52,940.00 
50 N.Y., Chgo. & St. L. R. R. Co. Rig. Mtg. F...3 1986 102.36 51,180.00 
Gy Letevanareyed yeoney, 1k IRS (Cos (Gieitls ID pean es 4, 1981 9714, 14,587.50 
OOS OuUtherne Lacie Eye Ev ©Onpl st Hesse cnn 274 1996 100 50,000.00 
50). Whantoyns Poti Ty IR (Cron, ID ey eee 2% 1976 108% 54,250.00 
SO mUmionmLaciicmiverty: | Comm iytow ©: ete 2% 1991 101% 50,687.50 
HOR Wiabasheltwhvy OG. [Sh pete ee ee ee 3% 1971 99% 49,812.50 
50 American Telephone & Telegraph Co,, Deb.....2%4 1975 101% 50,125.00 
50 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Deb.....2%4 1982 100% 50,375.00 
50 Arkansas Power & Light Co., Ist.......................- SU y 1974 104 52,000.00 
50 Commonwealth Edison Co., Ist Lu... 3 1977 104%, 52,125.00 
OU mC onsumercuowers Onn lst. ce ene 28 1975 102% 51,062.50 
15 Green Mountain Power Co., Ist R. Rfg........... 3% 1963 99% 14,943.75 
15 Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pwr. Co., Con. 1st. Coll. 
OYA Rinicin Sues 39 2 Leen). Sus Ges ae eae es eee 2 3% 1973 82%, 12,412.50 
0} INL, Ws TEXoiere e's Ibadan; Oreo, US 294. 1975 102% 51,250.00 
50 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., LSet 2h 1975 101 50,500.00 
15 Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, Ist. A.38% 1973 108 16,200.00 
25 Southern Bell Telephone Co. Deb..................... 254 1985 101% 25,281.25 
50 S. W. Bell Telephone Co., Deb...................-...-.-- 254 1985 103 51,500.00 
0) le loyetselayel tol 1Pino, (Crose, SVAN, IDYslone eee 254 1970 100% 50,375.00 
tomer Onesice lan steele ©Onel Stn Crane eee teeter cee 34% 1961 95% 14,343.75 
2,389 otal sews ves ee eren Soe OAs ane $2,411,537.44 
(Market Value, 5/31/47, $2,421,889.18) aoe 
SUMMARY—TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS 
Par Book Market 
Value Account Value Value 
De SO mer S EUG em belsOATl WEVCSCIAV Ceeeeceen ces tee ee ee en eee ee ee ee $2,411,537.44 $2,421,889.18 
SHH MECUITTEN LT: LCSChV.C meee. Soca ete en See i eee aA See? 571,792.97 578,976.56 
Aut - Chapisenole: oie (Choveigs, ISS AMee peck aco ea econ bee ree 455,593.75 464,765.62 
USS Mee ie Te LUSt pert te ere mn OP A. eens Seek eee 188,385.63 189,004.69 
(HS IB bqicve feroaanboray IBMDUKC bwores TROONC Los eee tee res Peawane oan ee 15,000.00 15,660.94 
ofaay [eGnaWer: Ib fofeyat, UE nbovel, lawessree aCe alsin. deep cee ona ene een 7,500.00 7,832.81 
3,509.5 RO Tas earn eee Er ne ea Peme e ey ee $3,649,809.79 $3,678,129.80 


(Excess of Market Value Over Book Value, $28,320.01) 
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PERMANENT FUND INVESTMENTS 


RattroaD Bonps 


Book 


Security Rate Maturity Price 
Boston sRerminal] Covp lstaice eae see ree Sony eae 3% 1947 88% 
@hicarorve mash, Ulin OIsMisved Usb eee een eee 3% 1985 100 
Chicago, Terre H. & 8.E. Ry. Co., Ist & Rfg....... Income 1994 102 
Chicazors West, Indwitq hi Con Consistent 1952 91% 
@hicagolcWestilst Guia oie ate ee rene 4% 1962 103% 
Cleveland, Cint., Chgo. & St. L. Ry (C.W. & M.).............. 4 1991 | 78% 
Cleveland’ Union’ Term. Co. Ist S/F Ci 2 4% 1977 75 
Grandeerunlgiwe Ryn CO nists ite, eerie ue) ae 4 1950 79.03 
Tong sland GRC Om pcan eee ae te ee ona ee A see - 1949 97.94 
N. Y. Central R. R. Cas Won vAney Bh eer An Cee 1998 83% 
N.Y. Central & H. R. R. R. Co. (Mich. Cent) 344 1998 78% 
INGE aig Ol oegoy, ce PSU Ute dain KO RUHR IAW Rieg Ue ny 1986 102.36 
N.Y. Connecting R.:'R. Co., POE: Winther Sercrte Mies 2% 1975 100 
N. Y. Lackawanna & W. Ry. Co., Ist. & Rig. Aw... 1973 98 
Pennasiiskys COs GEM iL) owe nieea cries 2 rene errae ned 4% 1981 100 
Renna wih woe G ent rtacic. sreel eed Sen sere aes 44%, 1984 99.55 
Penna. R. R. Co, (GBI a eee ree ae Pen Me SU fe te 3% 1985 101.61 
Portland Term. Co., St a oe 0 ae ed 7 baie ae 4 1961 88.90 
Reeaclin ge @ om kstecc kul Osceten tec eters 0s se eres ie eee 3% 1995 100% 
StalOUisn iso Sign Gyn © Opis tire: eter eerie eed see err eners 1989 79.90 
Southernubacicrbvbys © Ormlich cr tirsee eee tee meee a pee 2% 1996 100 
Mexas pe acnice erly. © Oms Gren Oo EU o sie ee tie eileen 3% 1985 99% 
Winionp Paciicnheris CO spb ely setae oe ee rere 2% 1976 108% 
UnionsPa cic Rs Con river. © hee ae ee ee eee 2% 1991 101% 
Virginian Ry. Co., 1st. L. & DERE ge eae oe es sare eee 3 1995 106.71 
Wabash R. R. Co., TLS EAN cere to techn ta ttes BU SCn nN nillien died. 344 1971 995% 
Western Maryland RY «Ors Ushi Aten ee one eee ee 1952 874% 
Wiest Shore hgh Commliste Grune ae ae ie eee ee rere ree 4 2361 93% 

Total Railroad Bonds........ a eer 
(Market Value, $1,141,931.25) 
Pusiic Uriviry Corp. Bonps 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Deb.......0.000000002..... 2%, 1982 100% 
Brooklyn Union ae eee Genre Gate Re a eee Le: 2% 1976 102.76 
@algarvebr ower CostDeb sees ss eel tee wien ee 1960 101% 
Central Power & ight pone St Seas Sete ONO ee 3% 1973 99.27 
@onsumiensiye Oetins © Or, tlc Geers ernest ee a 2% 1975 102% 
PASE aSOMEIE CHICO Orr treats te ener ime ns ton ee ees 2% 1976 100% 
Green Mountain Power Co., Ist. & Rigut.. cece 3% 1963 9914 
ACENGUC Kaya Willi Ves © Onell seers oe eee ee eee 1970 102 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Ist....0.....0!eeceeeeeeee 3% 1969 105% 
IVIISSTSSIIO foe, O Wy Cla © 0 rym SU eseseeeeee eee ean 34%. 1971 102.45 
Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pwr. Co., Cons. Ist. Coll S/F.............. 38% 1973 87.52 
News Orleans Publics Senvice (Cos listues. seer ee 34% 1974 103% 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ist. Cu... 3% 1973 102% 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Ist. & Rig. Lin... ceeeeeceees 1974 104 
PennsylvaniawWlectric \@os lst ressees cerns renee en oem OOM 
Portland General Electric Co., Ust............ce.cccceeecccceeeeeeee sooo 3% 1975 102.41 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, Ist. A... 3% 1973 108 
PugevSsound Power Licht (Cor, elisha cee 4% 1972 104% 
Scranton-Spr. Brk. Water Service Co., 1st... 2% 1976 101% 
Southern Bell Telephone Co., Deb....0..0.........sseccssseseeeeeee 2% 1985 101% 
SSWe Bellodelephones Coss Debin ee ee ee 2% 1985 101.83 
We exes Utility Cowl sta: A ec eere ete ree e 344 1973 102.46 
Wisconsinsbower @elight: Comp lstar Anes een nen 34% 1971 106% 


TotaleUtilitya bonds ees seas eee 
(Market Value, $1,261,917.50) 


Book. 

Value 
$ 48,531.25 
50,000.00 
25,500.00 
22,937.50 
22,715.00 
15,730.00 
35,250.00 
39,515.00 
48,968.75 
20,875.00 
35,486.25 
76,770.00 
47,000.00 
24,500.00 
50,008.75 
9,955.00 
50,840.00 
44,452.50 
105,787.50 
23,972.50 
47,000.00 
64,512.50 
11,935.00 
50,687.50 
80,032.50 
84,681.25 
30,500.00 
23,312.50 


$ 1,191,456.25 


$ 100,750.00 
77,075.00 
25,312.50 
64,525.00 
35,743.75 
15,131.25 
58,547.50 
35,700.00 
84,625.00 
50,200.50 
60,388.75 
31,162.50 
69,955.00 
10,400.00 
30,562.50 
35,843.50 
74,520.00 
71,932.50 
91,350.00 
25,281 25 
16,292.80 
79,918.80 
75,881.25 


$ 1,221,099.35 


348.250 


Shares 
1,000 
1,666 
2,200 
1,400 

Dep. 
2,000 
2,000 

528 
152 

1 

175 
3,000 


14,122 
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InpustRIAL Bonps 


Book 
Security Rate Maturity Price 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Cons. Mtg. S/F.u................ 2% 1970 100% 
Celotex4@oryporation yO clieete: tee ae ae a Bay 8 ke 3% 1960 102% 
City lcescphuels Cows Fy Del sae eee a kan eee ee 2% 1966 99% 
Cudahy Packing Co., ISHS Bis Cae oie oe eertered ie. eae 253 1967 99% 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., S/F Deb... ccte ieee 4 1959 100 
Hirestone) Tire & Rubber Co.) Debi. 8 Sie LOO 9S 
Household Finance Corporation, S/F Deb........2..000000000..-... 2% 1970 100.61 
donates) cig'l ep isinsts) Mtoe, alisig (Ones cet ane ee inc) aa Del ee ep ad 8 3% 1961 99% 
UCOMDEISis COUR I Ste teh soem tt. en ee MES TOE, 3 1964 102 
eymoldsmMetals1ComuD clowns etre: ca nee 3% 1951 92 
Shells UniongOiue Cone clever aes ee eee ee 2% 1971 99% 
WheelingyStecli@ocplistis eC rsetats eee eee 3% 1970 103 
Wieatherheads Coxssert Debi ened OR Le 57-60 99% 


Total Industrial Corporation Bonds......................-. 
(Market Value, $582,508.75) 


GOVERNMENT Bonps 


ook 
Security Rate Maturity pee 
Province of Quebec, S/F Deb......................... 3% 1957 921% 
U.S. Savings Bond, Series F........0.022-.-....---- Cum. 1955 
U.S. Savings Bond, erled Hey... sae See Cum. 1956 
U.S. Savings Bond, Series (Gps oe ae eee 1953 100 
ORS aSavai ess oncdesetiecs cress eee 2% 1954 100 
UWeSasavines Bond series Giese 2% 1956 100 
U.S. Savings Bond, Series G........2.2-.--- 2% 1958 100 
Wii S salar easuiny guild xe] ete hes cen nen eee 2%  6/15/69-64 100 
Weis breasuinap Daxalbler cee ee 2% 3/15/70-65 100% 
eS ne dbreasiinyawe lacie bl eres ee meereere voy eters 2% 12/15/72-67 102 51/64 
Total Government Bonds..............2.....4 
(Market Value, $351,058.64) 
STOCKS 
CoMMoN Srocks Book 
Price 
@oleate-PalmolivesPeetyGone Now bare en ee 42% 
Bankeoimannenicare ibm uss uss eee eecae Mere en ae et Mee iG, ae II 
Cincinnati Gas & NE CERCBHS 0 Urea Tee eeee | ye eeeeae, (Fie ce ee eee ce 26 
Commonwealth Edison Co., S25 00MP are aks Ge oe A PRs one ee 31% 
First Federal Savings and Loan Bank, Daytona Beach, Fla.......000.0002. 2202... 
Conve Corporations OORE artes sel) seer ee oe ees eee 10 
BRelt-c& barrantbVanutactunines Co. rh5.00) Rarer ee eee 24% 
Massachusetts Investor’s Trust, Gu bcat ante tere aa ee 20.21 
PEnrisylvaniawhehey CO wee eee ee hace hee tamer Sack 46.05 
Coolidge, Texas First Natrona Wankuh teh he aces Mee leat 174.00 
VOHNSOMPE ATI COPE OV alityA © Ome meee eee ene tee y ee een en eye ee 3% 
Standard Railway Equipment Company, $1.00 Par... 12144 
ho tale COMM ONwS LOCK Greases =e eine ae mene ene en ee 
(Market Value, $320,053.51) 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
IM evatENe icsiean hore Cfo, sci) Oibhan, IWC cs ee ee rece eee 100 
Birmingham Electric Company, $42 0k@umeebidhes (eee ne ee 100 
Container (Corp mone At Cri Cates et a aS ee eAe Cine dk Eee cccae, 101% 
(Giriobilanye Tee wolfanntee (Clo, CUNO) Orphen, Leto l a eee pera emery rye tree secrete 100 
General Motors Corporation, SOE UM Elda ern ee nee ee aE 100 
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Book 

Value 
$ 40,200.00 
24,600.00 
14,925.00 
74,625.00 
17,000.00 
75,558.75 
90,550.00 
74,762.50 
20,400.00 
5,520.00 
49 687.50 
19,750.00 
64,756.17 


$ 572,154.92 


Book 

Value 
$ 55,700.00 
185.00 
8,510.00 
3,000.00 
45,000.00 
1,000.00 
100,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,501.88 
128,496.10 


$ 344,392.98 


Book 

Value 
$ 42,500.00 
52,978.80 
57,200.00 
44,625.00 
1,000.00 
20,000.00 
49,000.00 
10,669.94 
7,000.00 
174.00 
612.50 
37,500.00 


$ 323,260.24 


$ 50,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,750.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
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PREFERRED Stocks—Cont. Book Book 

Shares Price Value 
SOOM. Le Dubont Aes Nemouns de © Onna 0 betes eee eer eee een reece 102 $ 51,000.00 
496 International Harvester Co., 7.00.Cum. Pid... elnececececeeccereoee 151% 74,954.50 
110 Nashville & Decatur R. R. (Guar.), Unstamped Stock... 48%, 5,307.50 
600 N. Y. Power & Light Corporation, 3.90 Cum. Pid... 104 62,400.00 
OOO ANT ovate: Mlectnc &s Gas! Conporatiomee.... eee ees eee eee 102 102,000.00 
PrSOM ehiladelphiamklectt c-© oro. S0sCulm bidet seen es eens ene reer 104.11 119,726.50 
35° United States Steel Corporation, 7.00 Cum. Pfd.w0 2 119.97 4,198.64 
500 Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 3.80 Cum. Pfd.... 100% 50,250.00 
6,641 BO tal erehe rre dae SbOC Kis meee eee een ie een en re nn, $ 695,587.14 
(Market Value, $720,889.25) ere ik 
iirib. Misamis Its \aveanmaver ets (Cores, Vevey, SXGMOO) WS TG be oe non cee cerennesno ree cecerego esas 100 $ 977,100.00 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


Fiscat Years Enpinea May 31 


Receipts 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Methodist Student Day Offerings 
Northeastern Jurisdiction .......0.00.00..... $ 52,110.81 $ 63,040.80 $ 66,877.95 $ 69,545.16 
Southeastern Jurisdiction —..........0.0....... 4,324 62 6,856.49 7,131.86 8,854.29 
Gentraleuniscdictiognme == see es 2,012.39 2,016.55 2,111.68 2,843.94 
North Central Jurisdiction..............0....... 46,845.98 54,225.85 58,489.81 61,537.95 
South Central Jurisdiction. ....000.000000...... 10,913.93 13,629.15 15,803.48 17,611.46 
WieSternand UIST 1 OTM sme earn 8,442.07 9,505.99 10,713.90 10,844.02 
HLotala SA eo a Bet eee Siena $ 124,649.80 $ 149,274.83 $ 461,128.68 $ 171,236.82 
National Methodist Scholarship 
d SO aYe Uae) Te SNe Wars ve eae Ryle ahr Lae ae Song i ee eee nme ee alee a 128,902.94 136,989.44 
Student Loan Fund Share...........0.......... $ 124,649.80 $ 149,274.83 $ 32,225.74 $ 34,247.38 
Repayments on Student Loans.................. 457,170.43 445,879.92 318,099.95 194,545.70 
Interest on Student Loans.......0..000.002.02...- 73,643.49 76,961.64 d002-L3 45,435.19 
Interest on Endowment Funds.................. 54,389.25 52,090.34 ~ 48,900.73 47,295.29 
Interest on Temporary Investments........ 18,123.74 30,388.75 49,290.04 57,827.56 
Profit on Temporary Investments sold.. 680.69 2,237.50 5,223.08 2,187.50 
Giftstand! Bequests se eee 56.00 128.505 eee eer 316.65 
Muscellaneotsthir se ncn eee ee eee ee 240.00 BLD 4 eee ge ees 
HhotaleRecenptsisss eee ee $ 723,953.40 $ 756,992.73 $ 509,291.67 $ 381,855.27 
Balance from preceding yeav..................... 713,776.26 1,817,625.27 1,956,676.96  2,351,798.18 
Grondalotalee.....0h ee $1,437,729.66 $2,074,618.00 $2,465,968.63 $2,733,653.45 
Disbursements 
Cost of Administration & Collection......$ 23,827.98 $ 23,290.43 $ 26,207.34 $ 29,166.16 
Promotion of Methodist Student Day... 11,486.41 13,170.61 13,228.11 12,168.53 
Scucentmluoanseeranved ss see eee 84,790.00 81,480.00 74,735.00 85,190.00 
ED Ot aD Is Ure dpe eees eee $ 120,104.39 $ 117,941.04 $ 114,170.45 $ 126,524.69 
Balance on Hand 
@ashein yank Giese .5 eres ky Cole Wee $ 301,780.84 $ 126,594.78 $ 181,570.50 $ 180,596.39 
FRA ATEAN US ken ene ebt, ee eee ee 477.75 477.75 477.75 477.75 
U.S. Savings Bonds and Stamp.e.......... 4,541.68 6,199.43 7,017.18 7,017.18 
Temporary Investments at Cost.......... 1,010,825.00 1,823,405.00 2,162,732.75 2,419,037.44 
Total on Hand for Loans................ $1,317,625.27 $1,956,676.96 $2,351,798.18 $2,607,128.76 


Grand Total—to Balance............---- $1,437,729.66 $2,074,618.00 $2,465.968.63 $2,733,653.45 
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MetHopist STUDENT Day OFFERINGS 


1943 - 1947 
8/7/,236. 82 


3/6/,/2 8. 68 


8/49 274.83 


$124, C49. 80 


For 
Scholar- 
ships 


Fer 
Scholar- 
Ships 


Prom. Cost 


(GMI - Wid ID MURS IDUS- th IQ46-47 


Contributions by Jurisdictions 


For the Quedrennia«m 


41.FO %o 


North Eastern 


g 25) S7 of 72 


Western 


North Central 
om Central 


855 959.02 


B224 099.59 
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STUDENT Loan FUNDS 


Rece/pts » I194I-~1947 


70.29 % 


From Borrowers 


,o3 


Temporary 674 sas 
Interest on-* 


Investments 
DG © WORSRGS 


Methedit\ Cees) <. 


Student Day 
o trerings 


Endowments 


+ 


/0.6/ % 


THIS 7, 


Disposition of Receipts 


13.74 %o 
Loans Granted 


72 80% 


Pees 


istration 


Added to Keserve 
for tuture 


loa WS 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


Srupent Loan Funps—AsseEts 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Student Loans in force, less reserves........ $2,394,222.24 $2,021,827.39 $1,774,758.94 $1,661,297.19 
Cash and Temporary Investments.......... 1,317,625.27 1,956,676.96  2,351,798.18 2,607,128.76 
LOtal moans HUG seine eee $3,711,847.51 $3,978,504.35 $4,126,557.12 $4,268,425.95 
HM COWDEN eH UIC Sipe ees eee ees 1,393,796.22  1,893,79622 1,393,902.44  1,393,902.44 
Crandesl ota ewe one einut tes wes ay $5,105,643.73 $5,372,300.57 $5,520,459.56 $5,662,328.39 


SuMMARY—1943-44 To 1946-47 


RECEIPTS 
Share—Methodist Student Day Offerings....0.00.00.000000...- $ 340,397.75 
Collected from Borrowers—Principal.......000....cceececeeeeee $1,415,696.00 
TACCTE SU eer eet earlten eect euMere MCLs tere Sula! 251,592.45  1,667,288.45 
Earnings on Investments—Endowments......00.020.0.222.20----- $ 202,675.61 
‘Rem pOraryo—LNterestihss5 1 awh eek a ee ede ce 150,630.09 
POL MOM aL Ga tents ae Mee Rees err eine 2 era RECS 10,328.77 363 634.47 
Gittssandepequectenes msn tte te ew rte lars oe 2 eer 501.15 
IMIscellaneOUsere nist. wate nner pe hn ee oe eer hae 271.25 
Motal@Recerp tare m ase s te commen ee oct ee ee $2,372,093.07 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Cost of Administration and Collection... $ 102,491.91 
Promotion of Methodist Student Day... 50,053.66 
CaS MEG ra T be Clete te ence TUN ee ae Ot ee gis es he, Nos donee 326,195.00 
Mo tal MD sb urse detest ate. eee cee ae ees $ 478,740.57 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements................2:2-++- $1,893,352.50 
Balance from preceding quadrennium................22.2:22--+-- 713,776.26 
(Oya 8 heel, UME Bo Nee Wee Be ee oe ean er $2,607 ,128.76 
Nationa Meruopist SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Share—Methodist Student Day Offering.......................-.- $ 128,902.94 $ 136,989.44 
BAlANee pILOMe pre CECI Oe Vian res crtrre secrtrs fnsseessseterene 56,610.09 
Total Available for Scholarships............-:..--..:-:2+-+- $ 128,902.94 $ 193,599.53 
Scholanchipsu laid sulin ey Vee Reena eee eae eee ec crease 72,292.85 116,309.09 


Balance on Hand, End of Yeav....-.-..-----------e-eeeeeeetei $ 56,610.09 $ 77,290.44 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
GENERAL BUDGET 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Fiscay Years Enpinc May 31 
REcEIPTS. ; 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Share World Service Ratio (56%)............ $ 429,481.61 $ 468,365.64 $ 510,005.31 $ 519,312.25 
Income from Division Endowment........ 17,100.10 16,780.06 18,873.48 19,115.67 
Earnings on Ternporary Investments.... ...2....2.--22--.-- 399.63 4,816.57 5,792.80 
1 GLESST NCR Cre) Otek RG oa oat I Pe noes 6,797 .84 181.91 52.68 * 28.65 
ERM KOVVVASCLAVISS Cie |Dyniatenove: SOMO Oe 46 022.31 
otal SRECeiptswe aes $ 453,379.55 $ 485,727.24 $ 533,748.04 $ 590,271.68 
DISBURSEMENTS 
General and Administrative 
Executive Secretary’s Office................ $ 8,685.96 $ 9,757.77 $ 9,882.96 $ 10,489.19 
Share Inter-Divisional Expense............ 25,435.55 26,648.61 27,587.37 30,459.97 
General Division Expense...................... § 437.75 5,095.79 11,083.15 12,706.47 
Department of Public Relations............ 11,520.95 11,420.97 » 11,871.94 13,816.05 
SNOT e lhe ee ae es Be oe ee eee $ 51,080.21 $ 52,923.14 $ 60,375.42 $ 67,471.68 
Department of Institutions, General 
Administration and Field Service........ $ 11,744.51 §$ 12,738.73 $ 138,580.62 $ 14,849.69 
Share Joint Public Relations Program 4,250.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Appropriations to Institutions......... --- 106,372.76 120,950.00 140,250.00 163,530.31 
PEO tala. eee: Some ee ct $ 122,367.27 $ 138,688.73 $ 158,780.62 $ 182,880.00 
Department of Institutions for Negroes 
Administration and Service to Field.$ 8,964.33 $ 911886 $ 9,267.55 $ 9,462.55 
Broperty Appropriations eee... 38,258.68 43,759.79 35,248.89 43,745.93 
Appropriations to Institutions.............. 78,717.51 89,045.00 118,283.56 135,121.52 
SIS te les eter ete oe ee Se $ 125,940.52 $ 141,923.65 $ 162,800.00 $ 188,330.00 
Department of Student Work 
Administration and Service to Field...$ 24,145.23 $ 26,055.24 $ 27,090.80 $ 28,863.81 
Program Appropriations <...........-.-...:- 5,745.58 4,833.58 4,326.17 5,591.04 
TVOUO CN Lae ciz/ln Careers eee eee 6,000.00 6,300.00 6,300.00 6,300.00 
Appropriations to Wesley Foundations 
and Methodist Student Centers........ 61,682.89 Tits Call 92,533.03 110,835.15 
FTG) tat en ete coke en Se ea. oe $ 97,573.70 $ 114,329.93 $ 130,250.00 $ 151,590.00 
(Gramailso tall ese eee ee $ 396,961.70 $ 447,865.45 $ 512,206.04 $ 590,271.68 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements$ 56,417.85 $ 37,861.79 $ 21,542.00 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
GENERAL BUDGET 


DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Fiscat Years Enpine May 31 


RECEIPTS 1944 1945 F 1946 1947 
Share World Service Ratio (44%).......... $ 337,449.83 $ 368,001.57 $ 400,718.46 $ 408,031.05 
Interest on Division Endowment Fund. 4,022.46 4,010.65 5,920.37 6,486 .64 
Earnings on Temporary Investments... 2000.00... 511.56 5,113.64 4,708.41 
IMiscellameousiyemmcrss-c7 com etre hla te. PSL 269 25 Wiel ee naa Ne: 73.69 
Share Methodist Youth Fund 
Cora vouthi Depts) ies. eee oe 20,255.15 21,528.36 34,156.50 36,281.00 
ALG ORIZE CASO OLD LVAST OMS UEP IS isn ee., we aese sevens tee ec ae Ope ere wel eee ee oe 
Total Receipts --.----B 361,729.95 $ 394,321.39 $ 445,908.97 $ 455,580.79 
DISBURSEMENTS 
General and Administrative 
ESXCCUbiVien Oli CEs pene eee ed eee $ 30,692.63 $ 32,160.54 $ 32,74930 $ 37,461.91 
Share Inter-Division Expense................ 25,435.55 26,648.61 27,587.38 30,459.97 
General Division Expense...................... 15,710.38 21,197.71 22,812.11 27,450.15 
Salesxon Diteravures (Gredity)e-exve. nt =e Uae meets ce eee (2,725.65) (3,894.63) 
aU @ Geil atace See onal Ya hee eth ee CN $ 671,838.56 $ 80,006.86 $ 80,423.14 $ 91,477.40 
General Program Appropriations.............. $ 2821069 $ 30,805.08 $~ 23,265.38 $ 12,775.27 
Department of General Church School Work 
Administration and Field Service....... 0 2.002.220... $ 9,984.13 $ 32,232.19 $ 32,848.98 
ROLLA ATO PRO PENhI OTS piel sae ieee ee eee ee ey 337.19 4,044.67 2,446.70 
PISO Gall a sake Ree ee OE re aces ie ede Ete $ 10,321.32 $ 36,276.86 $ 35,295.68 
Department of Parent Education and 
Home Religion 
Administration and Field Service... 00.20.20... $ 4,79249 $ 957066 $ 10,891.82 
Program Appropriations 0.000.002... $ 4,238.69 2,465.00 4,775 43 2,594.33 
SIO Ge lpia ee ceet ee en ner Been myn $ 4.23869 $ 7,25749 $ 14,346.09 $ 138,486.15 
Department of Christian Education 
of Children 
Administration and Field Service........ $ 26,353.39 $ 30,683.13 $ 36,088.41 $ 40,392.36 
Program Appropriations ....................... 628.12 1,297.71 3,165.73 93.12 
pe LRO ea ieee lee ER ke Rees ecceke eer $ 26,981.51 $ 31,980.84 § 39,254.14 $ 40,485.48 
Youth Department 
Administration and Field Service....... .$ 45,799.23 $ 49,100.35 $ 57,567.71 $ 62,847.90 
Program {Appropriations 2.....0-2..0..... 1,791.41 3,010.03 4,227.81 7,611.18 
otal Ate au 20) tree, epee eee ame $ 47,590.64 $ 52,110.38 $ 61,795.52 $ 70,459.08 
Department of Christian Education 
of Adults 
Administration and Field Service........ $ 629,920.13 $ 3461493 $ 37,685.24 $ 39,824.31 
Program Appropriations ............-22-+--- 3,693.41 4,983.36 6,052.14 4,623.80 
otalteser te nee ea eee $ 38,613.54 $ 39,598.29 $ 43,737.38 $ 44,448.11 
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44] 
Department of Leadership Education 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Administration and Field Service........ $ 31,934.64 $ 36,641.51 $ 44,783.51 $ 46,311.28 
Program Appropriations ..................-..-. 6,283.97 11,014.21 16,695.21 14,650.69 
Boyes bees, de ee OR se CN sarhg UO ed or $ 38,21861 $ 47,655.72 $ 61,478.72 $ 60,961.97 
Appropriations to Other Agencies 
Miscellaneous Agencies ..............0...00---- $ 7,764.80 $ 14,408.83 $ 12,697.70 $ 11,772.48 
Annual Conference Boards 
ofpliducatione. +55. sss ee 11,804.68 13,683.87 19,498 .20 20,464.16 
Inter-Board Committee on 
Missionary Education «...4...2.....22.-. 11,535.67 12,170.78 13,261.78 14,002.65 
‘Rotaliet ie Aone AAT eee a $ 31,105.15 $ 40,263.48 $ 4545768 $ 46,239.29 
Grande otallwrcseee, 1) ok et alk eect $ 281,797.39 $ 339,999.46 $ 406,034.91 $ 415,628.45 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements..6 79,932.56 $ 54,321.93 $ 39,874.06 $ 39,952.36 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
CRUSADE FOR CHRIST FUNDS 
Division or EpucaTioNaL INSTITUTIONS 
Fiscal Years Ending May 31 Total 
Budget for Durina 
RECEIPTS Quadrennium 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 Period 
From Central Treasurer....$2,875,500.00 $ 230,000.00 $ 535,639.99 $ 283,505.00 $1,149,144.99 
MLCres POUL MVeStIVeI DSpace meee steer ewe Dr. (374.00) 8,320.64 7,946.64 
otal (ee. sacs sees $2,875,500.00 $ 230,000.00 $ 535,265.99 $ 391,825.64 $1,157,091.63 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Educational Institutions 
IN GET OSes ee, SSO! O00 0 meee eae $ 91,260.99 $ 49,771.50 $ 141,032.49 
Oiherges fee es ee 1523100000 ene 126,200.03 278,355.42 404,555.45 
SChOlarshtpsi ees SO GANOOD: — soresnceteeseer oe 29,195.66 26,950.24 56,145.90 
hots ese eer $28 70:0 00100 0a eee ee $ 246,656.68 $ 355,077.16 $ 601,733.84 
Unexpended Balance 0) =) $ 230,000.00, $ 288,609.31 $ 36,748.48 $ 555,357.79 
Division or THE LocaL CHURCH 
RECEIPTS 
From Central Treasurer..$ 652,000.00 $ 52,200.00 $ 124,384.16 $ 122,900.00 $ 299,484.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Training Volunteer and 
Employed Workers ...... he 000,00 Ramee eo $ 2,198.30 $ 22,118.08 $ 24,3811°38 
ther than Sunday 
Educational Services .... 210,000.00 $ 14,345.21 9,350.63 13,781.69 37,477.53 
Audio-Visual Aids 
TUG UCabl Onset ee eres 100,000.00 2,149.28 20,270.49 19,997.44 42,417.21 
Recovery and Advance in 
Church School Attend... 140,000.00 3,705.47 31,982.51 39,080.90 74,768.88 
Hxtension Service in 
Unorganized Areas ....... 70,000.00) 9... 5,361.74 19,178.98 24,540.72 
BOT UIT OO CN betes erence COUN) 00 Ue eee ont eens Ree 717.57 of Neh Set 
Ota lee meee eee $ 652,000.00 $ 20,199.96 $ 69,163.67 $ 114,869.66 $ 204,233.29 
Jnexpended Balances ........ .......-csc0- $ 32,000.04 $ 55,22049 $ 8,030.34 $ 95,250.87 
Grand Total— 
Unexpended Balances ..............-.-- $ 262,000.04 $ 343,829.80 $ 44,779.12 $ 650,608.66 
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Mervooist YoutH Funo 
1943 - 1947 


Promotion Cost 


Share for Missions 
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Refunds to Conferences 
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Board of Education. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Division oF THE LocaL CuurcH 
THE METHODIST YOUTH FUND 
Yuars Enpine May 31 
RECEIPTS 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Northeastern Jurisdiction .........0.02...-.-.-. $ 12,468.98 $ 14,311.73 $ 20,630.57 $ 22,487.68 
Southeastern Jurisdiction —..........02.....-.. 15,710.34 24,720.27 32,728.01 38,602.93 
Sentra UnIsd Cho Lee ene meres 838.95 811.02 792.51 1,117.25 
North Central Jurisdiction.................... ee 27810 44 26,897.10 43,498.90 , 41,360.49 
South Central Jurisdiction... 10,943.57 11,485.61 20,283.55 22,088.26 
Wiestennme UnisciCulOnmesemer et tear 4,269.97 3,576.43 6,772.05 6,207.95 
ANGKUAIE IRNCOMONS) Sceconcco tea he oe oe $ 72,108.25 81,752.16 $ 124,705.59 $ 131,864.56 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Promotion Expense 
Paid from Youth Dept. Share................ $ 1,471.65 3,027.60 $ 3,25830 $ 3,520.10 
Paid from Missions Share....................-- 1,022.67 2,018.40 2,172.20 2,346.74 
Missionary Projects (Net) - 
Education in Foreign Fields.............. --- 28,898.72 30,672.39 34,392.02 48,587.60 
ici cabiomerne rome eH elec see rnerrr eee ener eee 708.27 14,015.04 2,383.33 
Refunds to Annual Conference 
Methodist Youth Fellowships................ 20,960.06 23,797.14 36,711.53 38,745.79 
Youth Department—Board of 
Hducation (Net) share) 22 e 20,255.15 21,528.36 34,156.50 36,281.00 
otal pee a cae Aen ee $ 72,108.25 $ 81,752.16 $ 124,705.59 $ 131,864.56 
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RAcE RELATIONS DAY OFFERINGS 
1943 - 1947 


=| Promotion Cost 8/66, 353.77 
all For Distr bution ‘by Board 
bes Designated for Institutions 
B/25916. 24 
_———————y 
879,706.95 8 80,306.29 
IGHI- uu I9MM- AS IDM S- 16 I9HE- 47 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Division or EpucatTionaL INstTiITUTIONS 


RACE RELATIONS DAY OFFERINGS 
FiscaL Years Enpinc May 31 


ReEcrrpts ; 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Northeastern Jurisdiction —.....0.0 $ 9,188.30 $ 8,725.06 $ 14,889.41 $ 21,904.82 
Southeastern Jurisdiction 00.0. 5,073.70 8,628.01 9,122.94 12,547.69 
Central Jurisdiction 0... escssssssapecssetsenes 27,028.40 26,744.41 37,246.54 48,762.36 
North Central Jurisdiction Pe Pr el at ee 2 Se 14,280.81 12,701.71 23,675.14 31,104.22 
South Central Jurisdiction... 12,353.32 17,280.68 31,019.03 40,111.93 
iWesterniJurisdictionve itu. eee 5,783.22 6,226.42 9,963.28 11,916.75 

BI Gell Ries ect on eee lee eS To $ 73,706.75 $ 80,306.29 $ 125,916.34 $ 166,347.77 
DISTRIBUTION 


Designated to Institutions 


Bennett College, Greensboro, N. Car.....$ 535.79 $ 430.95 §$ 554.65 $ 2,537.72 
Bethune-Cookman College, 


Daytona mDbeachmmlila cet snes tn ees, 909.81 1,049.95 1,403.96 87.01 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. Car... 9,034.20 9,000.00 9,419.06 11,222.21 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga..............-.-- 268.50 375.00 1,201.08 1,355.17 
Dillard University and Flint-Goodridge 

Hospital New, Orleans) Wace ne ti oe ers (os Ga i ee Ok ee Aen 
Gammon Theological Seminary, 

PA atin, Grane nein eee cr og we eae TOTO), (ee ak eee: 36.00 70.50 
Gilbert Academy, New Orleans, La......... 1,683.00 1,130.00 1,589.07 2,580.16 
Morgan Student Center, Baltimore, Md. 569.10 871.00 1,494.50 4,953.50 
Morristown Normal and Industrial 

College, Morristown, Tenn....................- 1,815.99 2,909.64 4,380.20 9,155.82 
Paine College, Augusta, Ga..................0-- 354.21 1,311.49 3,820.87 4,532.84 
Philander Smith College, Little 

ERO Che OAT kgs See ne Re Peeiears  Pnr ee 7,965.27 6,928.59 17,216.15 23,263.15 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss........... 7,421.78 6,250.83 12,923.00 14,379.51 
Samuel Huston College, Austin, Tex....... 6,017.76 13,252.15 20,938.75 34,164.71 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex................... 6,399.05 6,868.99 10,577.40 10,591.07 
NWiiscellameousy mass ste eet een cee eee 170.00 117.00 161.00 1,438.31 

Total Designated Gifts.........2..22...-. $ 43,158.16 $ 50,502.44 $ 85,715.69 §$ 120,331.68 
Expense of Promotion, Race Relations 

Da va@ bServanCewne ss tere enter ae 6,095.09 5,415.26 7,114.15 9,818.26 
Undesignated receipts for distribution 

by Board of Education..................-..----- 24,453.50 24,388.59 33,086.50 36,203.83 


$ 73,706.75 $ 80,806.29 $ 125,916.34 $ 166,353.77 
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REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


The Curriculum Committee of The Methodist Church is composed of seventeen 
voting members. Ten of these are elected by the Board of Education. Seven are 
ex-officio members—the three executive secretaries of the board, the Publishing 
Agents, the Book Editor, and the executive secretary of the Interboard Committee 
on Missionary Education. The present Curriculum Committee members are: 
Bishops W. E. Hammaker, C. W. Brashares, A. P. Shaw; J. Emerson Ford, Daniel L. 
Marsh, John W. Shackford, Clarence M. Dannelly, Arlo Ayers Brown, J. K. Benton, 
Freddie Henry, C. A. Bowen, H. W. McPherson, John Q. Schisler, Fred D. Stone, 
Lovick Pierce, Nolan B. Harmon, Corliss P. Hargraves. The staff of the Editorial 
Board and the staff of the Division of the Local Church of the Board of Education 
make up the advisory membership. Consulting members are chosen from certain 
other Boards of the church. 


The Curriculum Committee approves all the outlines and descriptions of ma- 
terials which are to be developed for use as programs and courses of study. It also 
approves curriculum materials published by other boards or agencies. No materials 
issued outside the General Board of Education are officially approved for use in the 
church school except those which have been passed upon favorably by the Cur- 
riculum Committee. 


All the interests of the church are represented in the Curriculum Committee. 
This body of workers is so constituted that it is able to produce and authorize 
teaching materials adequate to meet all our basic needs. The Curriculum Committee 
also serves the church by producing a proper balance of emphasis in the materials 
developed. The help thus given the editors responsible for producing church-school 
literature is significant. The editors can do their work with the assurance that this 
influential and policy-making body carries the basic responsibility for what is pro- 
vided for our church schools. Equally important for the editors is the protection 
which the Curriculum Committee gives to the freedom of thought and expression 
so necessary to the religious press. It is not possible for determined individuals 
or pressure groups to exert undue influence when the Curriculum Committee itself 
makes the primary and major decisions concerning the materials appearing in the 
various publications. 

The Curriculum Committee is the authoritative body in The Methodist Church 
having to do with the preparation of material in the field of church-school literature. 
Nothing for such use in The Methodist Church can be issued without its approval. 


Methodists work with other churches in developing many outlines and descrip- 
tions. Since the International Council of Religious Education provides the agency 
through which this co-operation takes place we speak of “International” lessons 
when we refer to some of these courses. After working in the International Council 
members of the Curriculum Committee develop further what has been produced. 
They create other materials for their own use. The entire committee meets twice 
a year to co-ordinate and complete its work. All outlines and descriptions are 
approved by the General Board of Education. Materials based on these outlines 
thus become the officially approved curriculum of the church school. Subcommittees 
are at work during the entire year. 


The Curriculum Committee produces outlines of group graded lessons for use 
with beginners (four and five years old); primaries (six, seven, and eight) ; juniors 
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(nine, ten, and eleven); intermediates (twelve, thirteen, and fourteen); and seniors 
(fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen). It produces outlines of closely graded courses: for 
pupils four to fourteen years old. It develops outlines of courses for older youth 
and “uniform lessons” for adults, as well as of programs for meetings of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship. 


The committee produces descriptions for the use of authors of special or elective 
courses for all age groups; also of courses for college students, church camps, vaca- 
tion schools, and weekday schools. It prepares descriptions for courses for parents 
and texts for leadership schools, as well as outlines of undated missionary units. It 
gives special attention to planning material for use in the smallest church schools. 


During the quadrennium just closing over six hundred printed pages of outlines 
and descriptions have been created by the Curriculum Committee. Each year over 
six million persons use the dated and undated publications containing curriculum 
materials based on these outlines and descriptions. The effect of this upon the life 
of the church is far-reaching. The responsibility carried by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee is great indeed. 

Wirsur EH. Hamaker, Chairman 


C. A. Bowen, Secretary 
of the Curriculum Commuttee 


GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


THe Meruopist CHuRCH 
Quadrennial Report 1944-48 


1. MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


BisHOPS 
Charles C. Selecman, Church at large 
W. Earl Ledden, Northeastern Jurisdiction 
Arthur J. Moore, Southeastern Jurisdiction 
Alexander P. Shaw, Central Jurisdiction 
Ralph 8. Cushman, North Central Jurisdiction 
W. Angie Smith, South Central Jurisdiction 
Bruce R. Baxter, Western Jurisdiction (Translated June 20, 1947—vacancy not filled) 


NorTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
Weldon F. Crossland, 129 Dartmouth, Rochester, New York 
E. C. Myers, 311 Market Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
George F. Baker, 33 Elm Street, Plattsburgh, New York 
Mrs. E. Lester Keyser, 4400 White Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Thomas Moore, 761 Mason Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
J. Henry Chitwood, 724 8th Avenue W., Birmingham 4, Alabama 
Thomas O. Prewitt, Cherry Street, Vicksburg, Mississippi 
M.G. Gault, Greenville, South Carolina 
Mrs. W. G. Cram, 2406 Garland Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee 
Margaret Lilly, Box 60, Emory University, Georgia 


CHNTRAL JURISDICTION 


A.J. Newton, P. O. Box 2235, Houston, Texas 

W.C. Thompson, 2540 Pleasant Avenue, Delair, New Jersey 

J.S. Brazier, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Clarice Walker, 402 N. Ohio Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
J.S. Scott, Jr., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


NortH Crntrau JURISDICTION 
Hazen G. Werner, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 
Guy O. Carpenter, First Methodist Church, Vincennes, Indiana 
Mr. Ely D. Miller, 40 W. Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Mrs. Homer Cherrington, 1725 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Miss Esther Steele, 266 E. Bridge Street, Redwood Falls, Minnesota 


SoutH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
Dawson C. Bryan, 5501 Main Boulevard, Houston, Texas 
Phil Deschner, 320 8. Boulevard, Norman, Oklahoma 
J.G. Moore, Morrilton, Arkansas 
Mrs. Fred Bailey, 146 W. Washington Ave., Kirkwood 22, Missouri 
Robert Haage, 315 College Street, Winfield, Kansas 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 
Ray Ragsdale, 2035 Glendon, Los Angeles, California 
Otto H. Houser, 455 P. Paredes, Manila, Philippines 
’ Edward L. Clark, Multnomah College, Portland, Oregon 
Miss Lillian Walton, 4646 Inyo Street, Fresno, California 
Frank Knouse, P. O. Box 326, Fallbrook, California 
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Memeers at Larce 
F. LaMont Henninger, 79 Culver Road, Rochester, New York 
J. Manning Potts, 740 Rush Street, Chicago mil Tlinois 
dn (CG, McPheeters, Glide Memorial Church, San Francisco, California 
Horace G. Smith, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 
G. Albert Fallon, Wesley Methodist Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 
E. M. Hurley, 431 W. Ashley Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
B. A .Whitmore, Third National Bank, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Sollie E. McCreless, American Hospital & Life Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 3666-A Montana, St. Louis 16, Missouri 
Mrs. E. V. Moorman, Quincy, Illinois 


Ex-OFFIcio 

R. Z. Tyler, Board of Missions and Church Extension 
de) Schisler, General Board of Education , ‘ 
George L. Morelock, General Board of Lay Activities 
Mrs. W. M. Alexander, Secretary of Spiritual Life, Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
Carol Jean Brill, Chairman Evangelism and W orship, National Conference of Methodist 

Youth 
Roy L. Smith, Editor, The Christian Advocate 


2. OFFICERS 


President, Bishop Charles C. Seleeman, 6001 Hillerest, Dallas 5, Texas 
Vice-President, Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, 1987 Summit Ave., St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
Recording Secretary, W. F. Crossland, 129 Darmouth, Rochester, New York 
Treasurer, B. A. Whitmore, Third National Bank, Nashville 3, Tennessee 


3. STAFF MEMBERS 


Executive Secretary: Harry Denman 

Associate Secretaries: Guy H. Black, Harold E. Bremer, James 8. Chubb, Joseph H. Edge. 
J. W. Golden, D. E. Jackson, Harry L. Williams 

Assistant Secretary: Howard W. Ellis 

Editors: George H. Jones, Roy H. Short 

Upper Room Staff Members: Harold L. Hermann, Russell Q. Chilcote 


4. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Bishop Charles C. Selecman, Church at large 

Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, North Central Jurisdiction 
Bishop A. P. Shaw, Central Jurisdiction 

Dawson C. Bryan, South Central Jurisdiction 

Mrs. W. M. Alexander, Southeastern Jurisdiction 
Ray W. Ragsdale, Western Jurisdiction 

W.F. Crossland, Northeastern Jurisdiction 


GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


On July 27, 1940, soon after the First General Conference of United Methodism, 
the General Commission of Evangelism organized and officers were elected as follows: 
Bishop Charles C. Seleeman, President; Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, Vice-President; 
Dr. W. F. Crossland, Secretary; and Dr. B. A. Whitmore, Treasurer. - These officers 
have served faithfully through two quadrenniums and up to the present time. 

Five members of the original Executive Committee still serve: Bishop Charles C. 
Selecman, Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, Bishop A. P. Shaw, Mrs. W. M. Alexander, 
and Dr. W. F. Crossland. 

At the beginning of the 1944 quadrennium, Dr. Dawson C. Bryan succeeded Dr. 
O, E. Goddard on the Executive Committee, and Dr, Jesse W. Bunch succeeded 
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Dr. R. P. Shuler. Following the untimely death of Dr. Bunch on June 23, 1946, 
Dr. Ray W. Ragsdale was named as his successor on the Committee. 

The General Conference of 1944, recognizing the progress that had been made 
by the General Commission on Evangelism and the great task that was yet to be 
done in making The Methodist Church an evangelistic Church, changed the name 
of the General Commission on Evangelism to the General Board of Evangelism. 


STAFF 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the staff was composed of Dr. Harry Den- 
man, Dr. Guy H. Black of the Northwest Indiana Conference, Dr. James 8S. Chubh 
of the Kansas Conference, the Rev. George H. Jones of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence, and Dr. J. W. Golden of the Tennessee (C.) Conference. 

A great loss was suffered at the close of the last, quadrennium by the sudden 
translation in April, 1944, of Dr. Grover C. Emmons, founder and Managing Editor 
of The Upper Room, and faithful servant of the Church. Many will rise up and call 
him blessed. His vacancy was not immediately filled, but the executive secretary, 
The Upper Room editorial assistant, Miss Lucy Kendall, and other staff members 
carried on through the spring and summer months. 

In July, 1944, Dr. Roy H. Short of the Louisville Conference was elected editor 
of The Upper Room and the Rev. Harry L. Williams of the Central New York 
Conference was elected Business Manager of the General Board of Evangelism, 
including The Upper Room. 

In the meantime, following the General Conference in May, Dr. J. W. Golden, 
who had been secured in August, 1941, as Field Secretary of the Central Jurisdiction, 
was made Associate Secretary with office at Memphis, Tennessee, and with specific 
responsibility for the Central Jurisdiction. 

In February, 1945, the annual meeting of the General Board set up The Upper 
Room Radio Parish and requested Harry L. Williams to be its Director whenever 
his successor as business manager had been named and installed in office. ° 

In July, 1945, Mr. Daniel E. Jackson, a layman who had been business manager of 
Scarritt College and treasurer of the General Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, became business manager and Harry L. Williams took up 
full-time duties as Director of The Upper Room Radio Parish. 

In July, 1945, Dr. Albert Edward Day of the Southern California-Arizona Con- 
ference became Editor of The New Life Magazine and leader of the New Life Move- 
ment, as authorized by the Executive Committee in April, 1945; and the Rev. 
Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., of the Pittsburgh Conference and former news editor of 
The Christian Advocate became managing editor of The New Life Magazine, which 
was first issued September 15, 1945. 

In February, 1946, Mr. Harold L. Hermann, formerly of the advertising staff of 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, became associated with The Upper Room as Director 
of Public Relations. 

In September, 1946, Mr. Russell Q. Chilcote, a local preacher of the Pittsburgh 
Conference, became Assistant to the Editor of The Upper Room with special rela- 
tionship to The Upper Room Pulpit and the various Upper Room booklets. ~ 

In November 1, 1946, Dr. Joseph H. Edge of the Dakota Conference, and former 
president of Dakota Wesleyan University, became Associate Secretary for Cultiva- 
tion and Promotion. 

In December, 1946, the Rev. Harold E. Bremer of the Ohio Conference and 
former secretary of the National Conference of the Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
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became Director of youth evangelism, after having been the advance agent for the 
New Life Missions for several months. 


Likewise, in December, 1946, the Rev. Howard W. Ellis of the Indiana Conference, 
artist and illustrated art lecturer who had been associated with the youth work of 
the New Life Missions, became associate director of youth evangelism. 


In January, 1948, Dr. Albert E. Day became the pastor of Mount Vernon Place 
Church, Baltimore, a church which he had formerly served. 


In February, 1948, the Rev. Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., became the pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


In the fall of 1947, Dr. Guy H. Black was on leave of absence from the General 
Board in order to lead the visitation evangelism forces of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., in its great New Life Movement, which is similar to Methodism’s Crusade 
for Christ. So not only has our staff indirectly influenced and helped ecumenical 
Christianity during the quadrennium, but in this and every other opportunity it has 
sought to extend its usefulness in Kingdom work to as large a sphere as possible. 
No call for co-operative Christianity has gone unheeded. 


THE BOARD AT WORK 


With a mandate from the General Conference to expand the work of evan- 
gelism in The Methodist Church and throughout this nation of ours, and with the 
commission of the Lord Jesus ever before it to seek the lost and to strengthen the 
brethren, the General Board of Evangelism took up in a large way where it left off 
with the close of the last quadrennium. 


The General Board has met in annual sessions during the quadrennium as fol- 
lows: in February, 1945, at Nashville, Tennessee; in April, 1946, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and in September, 1947, at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Executive Committee has met many times, three or four times every year, 
and sometimes oftener. 


The staff has a quarterly three-day meeting of all the members, and meetings 
of various portions of the staff are held quite often, upon call. 

Schools of evangelism, simultaneous evangelism campaigns, district evangelistic 
institutes, planning conferences, directors traiming schools, spiritual life clinics, youth 
retreats, and campus missions, preaching missions, and rural pastors’ schools, to- 
gether with almost every possible kind of evangelistic activity, as described in 
the report to the last General Conference, were continued, multiplied, and enlarged. 
Some of these are described in detail in the various sections of this report. 


During the quadrennium it was not unusual for six, eight, and even ten members 
of the staff to be out in the field at the same time, occupied with these various 
activities. It was the purpose of the Board and its staff to serve the Church, to 
do the work of an evangelist, to proclaim Christ and to seek persons for Him, to 
explore the possibilities of various kinds of evangelistic endeavors, to set the pattern 
in these endeavors, and to train a sufficient number of persons to do the work of 
evangelism so as to increase the effectiveness and reap manifold results. 


A study of the road trips and activities of nine of the staff members during the 
first three months after the Year of Evangelism, January to Easter in 1947, revealed 
that they worked in all six Jurisdictions, in 31 states, and in 55 Annual Confer- 
ences. During the three months they had 134 field engagements, lasting from one 
to twelve days each, totaling 430 days exclusive of travel time. Allowing an average 
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of only one day of travel per engagement, and some required two and three days 
travel each way, the total would be 564 days, or an average of 63 days for each 
of the nine men during the three months. 

A study of the field engagements of the staff for the whole year of 1947 reveal 
that there were only 15 Conferences that were not visited by some member of the 
staff, and most of these 15 Conferences were visited the previous year and their 
leaders were contacted even in 1947 at some Area gathering. 


Co-OPERATION 


The General Board of Evangelism has endeavored to co-operate fully with every 
Board and agency of the Church in the work of the Kingdom. <A glimpse of the 
planning conferences and meetings of the various Boards and agencies will confirm 
this, for the Board has endeavored to send one or more representatives to every 
possible gathering, when invited to do so. The Board’s Magazines, Tidings, and its 
successor, Shepherds, have contained, in nearly every issue, one or more statements 
or articles concerning the work of other Boards and agencies and special days and 
projects they were promoting. At times there have been whole issues given to such 
things as rural life and church school emphasis in the Crusade. Particularly have 
we had opportunity to co-operate in various ways with: 

1. The Council of Bishops 
2. The Crusade for Christ 
3. The Council of Secretaries 
4. The Board of Missions and Church Extension 
5. The Board of Education 
6. The Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
7. The Board of Lay Activities 
8. The General Commission on World Service and Finance 
9. The Commission on Ministerial Training 
10. The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
11. The Board of Temperance 
12. The Commission on World Peace 
13. The Committee on Curriculum 
14. The Methodist Publishing House 
15. The Commission on Manuals for Church Membership 
16. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
17. The Protestant Film Commission 


JURISDICTIONAL AND CONFERENCE BOARDS 


This quadrennium has witnessed the rise of Jurisdictional and Conference Boards 
of Evangelism, and Area Planning Conferences. The General Board of Evangelism 
has endeavored to keep in close touch with these Boards, by personal representatives, 
by .correspondence, and by assisting in every possible way. These Jurisdictional 
and Conference Boards are due much credit for the success of evangelism in their 
territories. 

It is the desire of the General Board to keep a closer contact with and to be of 
greater assistance to the District Board of Evangelism and the Local Church Mem- 
bership Committee and Committee on Evangelism during the coming quadrennium. 
In this way we hope to have direct connection with the work of evangelism in every 
local church. 

CONFERENCE SECRETARIES AND District Directors 

The last General Conference wisely brought into being the office of Conference 
Secretary of Evangelism, and also of District Director of Evangelism. 

The Conference Secretaries of Evangelism have already established their great 
worth and have proven invaluable in co-operating with the General Board and in 
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promoting evangelism in their Conferences. During the quadrennium the General 
Board has promoted three great national gatherings of these Conference Secretaries 
of Evangelism: at Indianapolis in December, 1944; at Nashville in January, 1946; 
and at Albion, Michigan, in August, 1947. 

Several Annual Conferences have set apart able men with adequate salary to 
serve as full-time Conference Directors of Evangelism. These, too, have proven their 
worth, and we trust that more Conferences will do so. 


Some Annual Conferences have not yet named District Directors of Evangelism, 
but it is hoped that every Conference will do so during the next quadrennium, and 
that these directors can be effective agents of evangelism in their districts and main- 
tain close connection with their Conference Boards and with the General Board. 


Non-RESIDENT CAMPAIGN 


The General Board of Evangelism has long wanted to institute some sort of 
movement or means and device for causing Methodism’s non-resident members to 
transfer their memberships to Methodist churches in the communities where they 
reside, and to cause them to become active in these churches. 


A significant start in this direction was made during the quadrennium by the 
General Board, by the use of non-resident cards distributed to the pastors through 
the district superintendents after the pattern developed in the Northeasern Juris- 
diction. Annual emphasis was given to this for two years and a total of 1,782,900 
cards were distributed. These campaigns saved many persons to The Methodist 
Church. Because of the great war and post-war migration, probably the total non- 
resident membership of Methodism would be much greater, if it had not been for 
these campaigns. 

We trust that the General Conference will take steps to save. Methodism’s non- 
resident members, by automatic transfer of membership or some other legislation in 
this regard. 

‘ SEASONAL Progects AND Spectra, Days 


The General Board of Evangelism has promoted in a special way and with great 
spiritual effect various seasonal projects and special days in the Church Calendar: 


For World-Wide Communion Sunday during each October, hundreds of thousands 
of church bulletins, invitation cards, and covenant cards have been issued. 

Church Loyalty or Christ Loyalty campaigns have been promoted at various 
times, especially in connection with the autumn period extending from World-Wide 
Communion Sunday to Thanksgiving. Hundreds of thousands of loyalty covenant 
cards and attendance registration cards are provided annually. 

The Family Bulletin has contmued to be popular for use on the annual Family 
Sunday in loyalty campaigns. 

Christmas during the Year of Evangelism was made a season to present persons 
to Christ, and the General: Board wants to continue to put Christ into Christmas 
and to make Christmas Sunday a great evangelistic day. 

Watch Night services have been promoted and Services of Worship provided by 
the General Board, and it is desired that New Year’s Eve be a time of consecration 
rather than a time of excessive merriment or debauchery. 

Covenant Sunday, the first Sunday in the New Year, has been promoted by 
the General Board from its beginning. A covenant worship service is provided, and 
usually a covenant card for members to renew their covenant with God and to take 
part in particular projects according to the plan and program of the Church. 
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The Week of Prayer, the first full week in January, is promoted in co-operation 
with the Federal Council of Churches. General leaflets on prayer are made 
available. 

Lenten Literature has been provided in the form of Lenten Loyalty programs 
and covenant cards, special articles in Shepherds, and sermons in The Revival Pulpit 
and its successor, The Upper Room Pulptt. 

Holy Week and Easter have been emphasized as high points in the Church 
Calendar and as great evangelistic opportunities, including the reception of young 
people and children into the church following an adequate period of training by the 
pastors in organized classes. 

Pentecost is emphasized as a day on the Church Calendar that needs to be re- 
captured, made a day of the Holy Spirit and of adding to the church “such as should 
be saved!” 

Aldersgate Day (May 24) likewise has been stressed as a day for emphasis upon 
personal spiritual experience, a day for the warming of the heart and renewed con- 
secration. 

Labor Sunday, the Sunday preceding Labor Day, is recognized as a time when 
Labor is especially susceptible to the voice of the Church and when the Church 
should strive to understand and help the laboring man. 


.) 


THE YEAR OF EVANGELISM 


No really significant Church-wide gains had been made by The Methodist Church 
since the union of the three Methodisms in 1939. The Area and Conference Visita- 
tion Evangelism Crusades promoted by the General Board of Evangelism in 1942 
and 1943 proved so successful, however (e. g., at Pittsburgh 5,595 confessions of 
faith and 2,646 transfers were secured within five days), that before the 1944 General 
Conference there was a general feeling throughout the Church that the first vear 
of the new quadrennium should: witness visitation evangelism crusades in every 
Area and Conference of the Church. Thus it was anticipated that the Board of 
Evangelism should lead the Church in a year of evangelism in 1945. 

To this end some preliminary plans and recommendations for presentation to the 
General Conference were prepared by the staff and the executive committee of the 
General Commission and by a special Committee of Eighteen that met in Kansas 
City immediately prior to the General Conference. 

However the General Conference wisely planned a four-year program, launched 
the Crusade for Christ, set up Crusade for Christ officials and headquarters, made 
1945 the year for the launching of the crusade for a new world order and the raising 
of $25,000,000 for world relief and rehabilitation, and proclaimed 1946 as the Year 
of Evangelism under the leadership of the General Board. 

Consequently much planning was done for the Year of Evangelism by the 
Crusade for Christ, the Committee of 200 of the Crusade, the Council of Bishops, 
and the staff and executive committee of the General Board. 

As a result, September 1, 1945, was finally decided upon as the official date for 
beginning the Year of Evangelism, and three great goals were proclaimed: 


1. One million persons to be received into Methodist churches. 
2. 500 new churches, either newly organized or re-established. 
3. Daily devotions in every Methodist home. 


The General Conference, in adopting the report of the Committee on Evangelism, 
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had asked for a minimum of 400,000 new members on confession of faith and 400,000 
by transfer. The usual number for each of these had been about 250,000 per year. 

As the plans and program for the Year of Evangelism developed, the General 
Board decided that the membership goals were not sufficiently challenging, that the 
number received on confession of faith should be magnified over transfers, and that 
there would be a real challenge in a goal of 1,000,000 new members. It was thought 
best to try to make the Year of Evangelism a year in which all methods of evan- 
gelism—visitation, pulpit, public, educational, and all—would be promoted. Con- 
sequently, 1,000,000 was made the total goal, with 600,000 as the goal for confession 
of faith and 400,000 for transfers. 

_ Under the auspices of the Board, the E. V. Moorman Clinic on Evangelism was 
held at Albion College, Michigan, in August, 1945, with about one hundred repre- 
sentative ministers considering for ten days, “What Is the Message of Evangelism 
for This Generation?” An answer was formulated and given to the Church entitled 
“The Message of Albion” under five heads: The Message and the Messenger; God; 
Man; Salvation; and the Kingdom of God. During the very week that ‘atomic 
bombs fell on Japan, spiritual fire was kindled in the hearts of the leaders at Albion 
and they returned to their ministries to undergird the Year of Evangelism with a 
rich and meaningful interpretation of Christian experience. 

In late August the Year of Evangelism Manual was released by the General Board 
and sent to every pastor and evangelistic leader. Besides giving the goals, the 
plans, and the program, it contained the keynote call: 

“We must have a spiritual rebirth within the Church itself. This rebirth must 
come from God; it cannot come otherwise. Pertinent to that fact is another—the 
rebirth can come only to a willing people.” 

On the cover of this Manual was a picture painted by Michaelson especially for 
the theme of the Year of Evangelism: Christ and Nicodemus, in their night inter- 
view. What better foretoken could there be of the fact that thousands of persons 
were to seek others for Christ and for the new life in Christ by visitation in the 
homes at night? 

Bishops and Area Cabinets were contacted by staff members and other special 
representatives, the plans and desires for the Year of Evangelism laid before them, 
and they were asked to take the lead in their own Areas according to their best 
judgment in the midst of their own circumstances. 

Conference and district rallies were called for—preferably in September and 
certainly early in the fall—to talk about the motives, the methods, and the message 
of evangelism, and to make the Church conscious of the evangelistic crusade, the 
need and the purpose. Many wholesome district rallies and planning Conferences 
thus were held, countless pastors and laymen kneeling at the altar of consecration 
and decision. This dedication of self took various forms: for example, in the 
Philadelphia Area every person who dedicated himself received a handsomely carved 
small wooden cross, from Resident Bishop Fred P. Corson, symbolic of an old 
rugged cross of supreme consecration. 

A highly significant and symbolic opening rally was held by Crusade leaders in the 
Chicago Temple, participated in, among others, by Bishop J. Ralph Magee, Crusade 
Director; Dr. J. Manning Potts, Associate Director; Bishop Charles C. Seleeman, 
President of the General Board; and Dr. Harry Denman, executive secretary of the 
Board. It was a dramatic moment when Bishop Seleeman on behalf of the Board 
presented to Bishop Magee a parchment signifying that it represented one million 
persons being received into the fellowship of Methodist churches. 

Following the Christ Loyalty Crusade and the celebration of World-Wide Com- 
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munion Sunday in the churches, as promoted by the General Board, the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service in the local church took the lead in conducting a religious 
survey, appropriately called a Friendly Community Study, to locate the prospective 
members that each church might seek to win by visitation crusade and other methods. 

Another work of preparation in locating prospects was done in the fall, that 
of the Non-Resident Campaign promoted by the General Board by which pastors 
and membership committees reported their non-resident members that the informa- 
tion might be sent through the district superintendents to the pastors where the 
members currently lived. 

In late December district superintendents held spiritual life and prayer retreats 
for their pastors, in most cases using as a basis a folder prepared by the General 
Board and distributed by the Crusade, “Where Two or Three Are Agreed.” This 
was followed by Watch Night services in many churches and by Covenant Sunday on 
the first Sunday of 1946. For this day 990,000 Covenant cards were ordered by 
the pastors that thejr people might covenant together with God and each other con- 
cerning the high purposes of the Year of Evangelism. Many pastors used John 
Wesley’s Covenant Service on this Sunday, specially arranged for the occasion by 
Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, Vice-President of the Board. 

One of the purposes of Covenant Sunday was stressing daily devotions in every 
Methodist home. An excellent leaflet, “Your Home Has a Soul,’ was written by 
Bishop Schuyler E. Garth for this occasion, one of the last writings he left the 
Church. Toward the accomplishment of this goal of daily devotions in every home, 
The Upper Room Department did magnificent work throughout the entire Year 
of Evangelism. 

About this time the Crusade for Christ headquarters distributed on orders re- 
ceived from pastors, 3,400,000 free copies of “What Can One Methodist Do?” an 
excellent leaflet by Roy L. Smith, edited and printed by the General Board. 

Hardly a stone was left unturned in the effort to make the Year of Evangelism 
a spiritual movement and to undergird the plan and program with spiritual cultiva- 
tion and content. ‘ 

It was desired to have a Visitation Traiming School at some strategic center in 
every Area, training all ministers in Area Crusades, and then have them go back to 
their districts and charges and immediately have simultaneous visitation crusades in 
every charge. Post-war transportation and other difficulties prevented this being com- 
pletely carried out, so instead visitation crusades were carried out on various levels— 
some having Area Training Schools, others having Conference Training Schools, and 
hundreds having district and two-district training schools. 

It was the general plan that these crusades and training schools be held in the 
North and East and West in the fall of 1945 and throughout the South and South- 
west in the winter and early spring of 1946. There were some exceptions to this, 
however. 

The first Area Crusade was the Wisconsin, and the second was the Boston for 
the New England States. In the Wisconsin Training School, 54.5% of the persons 
visited on the first night were won for Christ and the Church and one of the smaller 
churches in Madison received 61 first decisions during the four nights, one two-man 
team having secured commitments from 18 of the 20 persons visited. By November 
11—after thirty days of visitation—a small church in West Wisconsin with only 
60 members had secured 57 decisions for Christ and the Church—almost doubling 
its membership. This illustrates what was beginning to happen all over the country. 

Beginning October 24 the General Board of Evangelism started issuing a Weekly 
News Bulletin to Bishops, District Superintendents, Conference Secretaries of Evan- 
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gelism, and other evangelistic leaders. The stories of triumph and the good news 
spread by this bulletin service, by the Church press, and by word of mouth, heralded 
the fame of what was being done far and near, and Methodism and the whole 
country knew that a mighty movement was in progress, a real crusade. Hearing 
of what was happening, many pastors and churches said: “If they can do it: we 
can too.” 


It was the New England Crusade probably more than any other, however, that 
literally fired the imagination of the Church. Staid New England had been com- 
mitted to a program of educational evangelism for so long, and had been so successful 
with it, that leaders were skeptical concerning the success of any other method of 
evangelism, especially visitation, in that section. But the Area School of Evangelism, 
held October 15-19, was so successful that Area Bishop Lewis O. Hartman said that 
it “promised to be the most significant event in the field of evangelism since 
Jonathan Edwards launched his far-reaching revival in New England in the 
eighteenth century.” This statement was backed by facts: 


During the school one team won 21 adults in three nights, another won 37, and 
another 17 out of 18 visited. Within a few weeks it became a common thing for 
churches in New England to receive more persons on one Membership Sunday than 
during the entire previous year. Churches received 30, 40, 50, and 60 members 
on their First Membership Sunday after their visitation crusade. The Area 
Crusade host church received a class of 1385 adults, and a church in Connecticut 
received 197 on a December Membership Sunday. 


Many testimonies came in. Here are a few: “Bishop this is 7t. This is what the 
Church has been praying for, a revival, and it is right here.” “I wish you could 
see the class of people we took into membership yesterday—garage-owners, store- 
keepers, electricians, contractors. The march is on.” “This is the thing I really went 
into the ministry for.” 


Area, Conference, and District Crusades were held throughout the length and 
breadth of the Church throughout the fall and winter, until by Easter-time a Visita- 
tion Training School had been made available to all but a small per cent of Methodist 
pastors throughout the land. Visitation evangelism crusades were conducted in 
thousands of local churches, and truly new life as well as new members was brought 
into them. 


It is needless to say that success was accomplished in the various Conferences, 
districts, and churches almost exactly in proportion as was their zeal and faithfulness 
in following the recommended procedures. Had every church and district worked 
with the zeal and faithfulness and consequent success of many churches and districts, 
one million persons would have been won by Easter. But alas, some did not go out 
of their usual round, and, tragic but true, many did not attempt any visitation 
evangelism. 


But the major portion of the Church had become so enthusiastic about actually 
winning the million persons, and so many districts and churches had requested that 
they be given goals in actual numbers, that in February, 1946, when the Board of 
Evangelism issued the Supplementary Manual for the Year of Evangelism, it con- 
tained by districts a four-year record of accessions on confession of faith and also 
the Year of Evangelism confession of faith goal. 

The sentiment had developed which said, “We had goals in figures for money 
in 1945, why not for persons in 1946?” Heretofore, the goal had simply been 
announced as “one accession on confession of faith for every eleven active members 
reported in 1944,” and “56% more transfers” than were received in 1944. These 
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were the proportions necessary for a grand total of 600,000 on confession of faith 
and 400,000 by transfer. 

It was not until the Crusade for Christ headquarters printed the district super- 
intendents’ report as of Easter, 1946, that actual figures were printed for district 
transfer goals. This printed report, covering 515 of the 562 districts, showed that 
313,459 had already been received on confession of faith and 255,421 by transfer. 
In other words, from September to Easter, on the basis of incomplete figures, the 
Church had received more persons than it usually did in a whole year. 

Likewise this report showed that 485 churches had already been newly organized 
or re-established. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the continual effort to make the 
Year of Evangelism a spiritual movement and to undergird it with spiritual content 
and power. Pastors and churches were challenged to thoroughly assimilate their 
new members and establish them in their prayer and devotional life and to build 
them up in the life of the church. 

An excellent booklet was distributed in February, “The Day of March Has Come,” 
that helped keep the imagination of the Church on its main task of the Year of 
Evangelism. 

Following a series of New Life retreats and planning Conferences held in the fall, 
the first New Life Preaching Mission was held at Des Moines in January, the 
second at Seattle in February, the third at Cleveland in March, and the fourth at 
Dallas in May. During these months many local churches held special revivals and 
Lenten Preaching Missions. The New Life Magazine, whose first weekly issue ap- 
peared September 15, 1945, reached its highest circulation about Easter-time with 
30,000 subscribers. 


The Supplementary Manual emphasized “Evangelism by Preaching,” both as a 
means of winning converts and of establishing those already won by visitation. Doc- 
trinal preaching was urged for the Sundays during Lent, spiritual enrichment services 
during Holy Week, and special preaching missions from Easter until Mother’s Day 
(April 28-May 12) with Pentecost Sunday (June 9) to be made a memorable day of 
the Holy Spirit and of receiving persons into the Church. 


To buttress this preaching emphasis the Board of Evangelism prepared materials 
which the Crusade for Christ sent to every pastor and evangelistic leader: a folder 
entitled “Public Evangelism,’ and a special issue of Tidings Magazine entitled “A 
Summer of Evangelism” which emphasized public evangelism and preaching missions. 
With this material went out other special leaflets and articles: “How to Have an 
Unusual Revival’; “How to Win a Dozen Persons for Christ in a Week”; and 
“The Rural Survey.” 

Also soon after Easter two more special booklets were issued: “Open the Doors 
on Sunday Night,” and “On America’s Horizon 500 New Spires.” 

As a result of this emphasis on preaching evangelism, thousands were won to 
Christ, many more thousands were built up in the faith, and numerous preachers 
started the too-often neglected practice of issuing “The Invitation to Christian Dis- 
cipleship” at every preaching service. 

By Pentecost a‘ Jurisdictional leader of evangelism had made this testimony: 


“This Year of Evangelism has already become through your efforts under the 
guidance of God a great and notable year of the Lord! 

“Churches have been revitalized; 

“Laymen have become Christ’s winning witnesses; 
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“Church members have found new joy in their religion; 

“Ministers have recovered the lost radiance of their ministry ; 
“Tndifferent members have been discovered and reclaimed; 

“Prayer has deepened the life and loyalty of church members; 

“New churches have been founded and closed ones reopened; 

“Young people have dedicated themselves to Christian life service; and 
“God is richly blessing all who faithfully serve Him.” 


During the early summer there developed the feeling by the leaders of the 
Church that the Year of Evangelism should not close out with the summer months, 
when so many ministers and people would be on vacations and many churches in 
their accustomed summer slump, but that it should be continued until the fall. 
So the Crusade and Board leaders agreed that World Wide Communion Sunday 
(October 6) would be an appropriate time for a Victory Ingathering Sunday to close 
the Year of Evangelism by receiving the additional 200,000 persons that would be 
reached during the month of September. 


A Crusade for Christ District Superintendents’ Meeting was held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, September 8-10. At this meeting figures by districts were re- 
leased as of August 26, the last Sunday of the original twelve months. This figure 
showed a total of 433,229 received on confession of faith and 353,978 by transfer, for a 
grand total of 787,207. This compilation likewise was incomplete and there were 
enough unreported districts to make it reasonably certain that the grand total was 
already slightly more than 800,000, the number the General Conference asked for 
during the Year of Evangelism. Moreover, 635 new churches were reported at this 
time. 

Following World Wide Communion Sunday the Crusade for Christ issued another 
printed booklet based on the reports of the district superintendents up to that time, 
showing a total (still somewhat incomplete) of 491,113 received by confession of faith 
and 419,334 by transfer, making a grand total of 911,068. 

Evangelistic leaders of the Church, not on the staff of the Board of Evangelism 
or of the Crusade, immediately challenged the Crusade authorities and Board staff 
to continue the Crusade of Evangelism throughout 1946, the original idea of many. 
This was done, the main piece of literature announcing this decision (besides The 
Christian Advocate and Conference organs which gave magnificent coverage con- 
tinuously) being titled “Christ in Christmas.” It contamed a plea to use the 
Christmas season as an evangelistic opportunity and to make Christmas Sunday a 
Sunday for presenting persons to Christ. Some good work was done here and there 
by districts and churches during the fall, but hardly with any accelerated momentum 
throughout the Church at large, for there was general recognition that the job of 
recruiting persons for Christ in the Crusade had been well done, as a whole, and 
attention was already being given to cultivation for the Year of Stewardship. 

The final printed report issued by the Crusade for Christ, and based on the 
district superintendents’ reports as of December 31, revealed that 540,265 persons 
had been received into Methodist churches on confession of faith and 480,945 by 
transfer, for a grand total of 1,021,210 in the country—with Conferences and Missions 
outside the United States swelling the total to 1,050,889. 

The reliability of this compilation was borne out by the official membership 
figures for 1946 printed in the Minutes of the Fall Conferences, 1946. They are 
423,925 on confession of faith and 405,520 by transfer. Thus both figures requested 
by the 1944 General Conference were exceeded and the grand total was 829,445—or 
29,445 excess. 
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Moreover, the printed report revealed that a total of 806 churches had been 
newly organized or re-established, and also that only 939 charges had failed to 
recelve persons on confession of faith whereas there had been 3,360 such charges 
in 1945. 


A splendid summary was given by Bishop Arthur J. Moore, President of the 
Board of Missions and member of the Board of Evangelism, when he said concerning 
goals: “Thousands of churches won twice as many persons to Christ than ever 
before, and the whole Church nearly twice as many—and that is what counts.” 

Bishop Charles C. Selecman said, “Well may the Church sing a Halleluiah 
Chorus.” 

The significance of the Year of Evangelism in terms of new members is seen in 
the record of the last eight years: 

Confession of 


Year f Faith Transfer 
1:0 ieee ae Mee LIE Oh Se Px ke cs Soe An 255,437 234,012 
CPG Ae cet Aen es pa ep ei eel! Ae eae ne Hl 262,163 240,845 
LO 4 gee ie A Pe es, <n AE, eee D2) ate 5 aL 276,433 275,810 
ROT aerate AN i tet Arh ME toa ee 282,292 284,181 
OA Aree ay tipsie, eee Ses Bak Tenh eeu oot) CE IL De) Ps 255,509 256,450 
LEED eet 3 are Bn A ans eee eee bie ee ee eee ay 253,103 263,612 
LOA Gs ieee cee ce eer ere eee eee en ee in ee 423,925 405,520 
LOA: (eter earae ome eee CEE AE enters yew, Werghe, 288,800 309,355 


The Evangelistic Ratio of The Methodist Church during these years is significant. 
By the Evangelistic Ratio we mean the number of Methodists it took to win one 
more Methodist on confession of faith in a year. This is derived by dividing the 
number of persons received on confession of faith into the number of full active 
members there were at the beginning of the year. 


Evangelistic Evangelistic 
Year Ratio Year Ratio 
io OS sae ee ay Se deg Ae URS RL OTe Kp e OSA ea eit x Moke iec ae te eae 26.4 
ROA FON Aen set ote e Secret ete 25.4 LGA 2h ee oth SM eat apes arta 26.5 
LOS Die OR Rae cots SONU UE Sa) Sy 23.0 SO4 GAS Ok Gee Aare. Or senate 15.9 
LOA SUE Re RO aie ae SEety ei ee 23.5 1A eR ert ted os ete RE 24.3 


Another great emphasis of the Crusade for Christ is that of church school en- 
rollment and attendance. The following figures taken from the General Minutes, 
except for the 1947 figures which are released by the Board of Education, reveal the 
fact that when the Year of Evangelism won persons to the Church, it won a large 
number of them to the church school: 


Church School Average 
Year Enrollment Gain Attendance Gain 
LOA Ge tlt a RC es a ESS we ATARI, A ee D138 8' S210" som ieee oe es 
Oey eis Mle ke ave TF eee Ape abe Ser A 4,848,748 58,412 2,430,534 91,713 
LOADS promote tore oe! Sears Bok Ges 5,147,508 298,760 2,596,683 166,149 
[OA (apeeiees eR ON RR PEE ok 5,345,710 198,202 2,693,805 97,122 


An apt summary of the Year of Evangelism was given by the Executive Secretary 
at the meeting of the General Board of Evangelism in September, 1947: 


“The Methodist Church is a great force for Christ when we work as a team. 

_ The General Conference of 1944 created a program for the quadrennium and pro- 
vided the machinery in the Crusade for Christ with an administrative staff which 
gave itself unstintedly to the Year of Evangelism. The Bishops worked for 
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Evangelism in their respective Areas. The superintendents gave themselves day 
and night to the churches in their assigned districts. The Year of Evangelism could 
not have been a great success without the loyal pastors and the consecrated laymen, 
laywomen, and youth of every church working for Christ. The editors of all our 
periodicals and agencies and the Woman’s Society of Christian Service worked | 
unstintedly for Evangelism. 


“Prayers were prayed, articles written, literature distributed, visits made, 
commitments secured, members instructed. What a glorious year! New churches 
organized, abandoned churches reopened, family altars started, stewardship prac- 
ticed, tithing begun, lives given to Christ for full-time service as ministers and 
missionaries! God forgave, Christ saved, and the Holy Spirit empowered.” 


Let us see to it now that the Year of Evangelism becomes the years of evangelism 
that The Methodist Church might continue as a great evangelistic movement. 


VISITATION EVANGELISM 


Time was, in the mind-set and trends of the age, that church services and special 
revival and preaching missions were attended by the unchurched and by non-Chris- 
tians in large numbers. This allowed the earnest preacher and evangelist an oppor- 
tunity to reach and to win thousands of persons annually to Christ and the Church. 
But when the unchurched and the non-Christians ceased to come to church, it be- 
came necessary for the church to go to them and seek and win them in their homes. 
To this end was visitation evangelism born—and yet visitation evangelism was not 
new; it was one of Christ’s methods, and a method used oftentimes in New Testa- 
ment days and in the early Church. 


The General Board of Evangelism sufficiently established visitation evangelism 
in The Methodist Church during the last quadrennium as to create the desire that 
there be a Year of Evangelism, which was first conceived as a year when the whole 
Church, in every Area, Conference, and district, would major on winning persons 
to Christ by home visitation. 


In 1944 a few Conference visitation crusades were held (in Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and elsewhere) that were productive of results and carefully studied to set 
the pattern for the Year of Evangelism. The first part of 1945 was used to make 
careful plans and preparations for the Year of Evangelism, to prepare the necessary 
literature, and to train a hundred or more leading pastors and district superin- 
tendents to be visitation directors because of the stupendous task of promoting 
organized visitation in the 106 Conferences and the 560 districts throughout the land. 
Also, six phonograph records were prepared to aid visitation evangelism training. 


During the fall of 1945 and the winter of 1946 (the first six months of the Year 
of Evangelism) the visitation evangelism director on the General Board staff person- 
ally conducted Area and Conference visitation crusades that covered 5,999 pastoral 
charges with 2,635,748 members—33% of The Methodist Church. During the 
same time more than one hundred outstanding pastors, district superintendents, 
staff members, and other evangelistic leaders, under the direction of. the General 
Board, directed or served as inspirational speakers in district and Conference crusades 
that served 10,150 pastoral charges with 3,579,104 members—44% of The Methodist 
Church. Likewise under Conference, district, or Area leadership, visitation crusades 
were directed that covered the territory served by 3,421 charges with 1,190,679 mem- 
bers—15% of the Church. This left only 8% of the Church (1,700 charges and 
656,196 members) whose territory was not served by a Visitation Evangelism Train- 
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ing School during the first six months. A portion of this territory was served during 
the extended Year of Evangelism. 


During the Training Schools special attention was given to these tasks: 


The bringing of 1,000,000 persons into Methodist churches 

The development of an evangelistic leadership 

The training of 20,000 pastors in visitation evangelism 

The training of some 100,000 laymen in visitation evangelism 

The assimilation of new members 

A program to establish new self-supporting churches 

The revitalization of the spiritual life of the Church 

Methods for the winning of whole families for Christ 

Spiritual guidance visits by pastors to establish new members in the faith and in their 
’ spiritual life f 

10. The organization of the local church Fellowship of Evangelism—Fishermen’s Clubs 

11. Christ or Church Loyalty visitation to reclaim inactive members 

12. Permanent visitation evangelism plans for the Church 


SE CNS COIR 


When the final records have been written, the part played by visitation evan- 
gelism in the winning of 1,000,000 persons, the establishment of 806 churches, and 
the cultivation of the devotional life of the Church will be recognized as outstanding. 

Not many visitation crusades have been directed by the General Board since 
the Year of Evangelism, in deference to the Year of Stewardship, although some 
have been promoted under local leadership with good results, and as we write this 
it seems that a large number of district crusades will be held during Lent of 1948. 


However, a two-week visitation crusade was directed in the Seashore District 
in March, 1947, that enabled this district to report to the 1947 Mississippi Confer- 
ence 130 more persons received on profession of faith than in 1946. Also district 
crusades were directed in the Birmingham Area in March, 1947, and as a result the 
Jasper and Roanoke Districts of the North Alabama Conference likewise exceeded 
their 1946 confession of faith record. 

Visitation evangelism brings results; it wins persons for Christ, builds new 
churches, strengthens existing churches, and is the most productive method of carry- 
ing out Christ’s great commission today. Let The Methodist Church make even 
larger use of it during the next quadrennium. 


RURAL WORK 


The General Board of Evangelism is aware of the importance of our rural 
churches. Most of us came from these churches, and our love has never left them. 
We rejoice that Methodism is again looking to the rural areas and is striving to 
bring the rural church back into its own. The General Board is working in this 
field and expects to keep working until the evangelistic spirit pervades each rural 
church and reaches out to the unreached of every rural community. 

The Board of Evangelism is working co-operatively with the other agencies of 
the Church to achieve this purpose. We have a working agreement with the Board 
of Missions that when they stake out new churches, we will call on our secretaries 
of evangelism to furnish men, both ministers and laymen, who by visitation evan- 
gelism will secure the charter members for the new church. This has been tried 
in several places and is a plan that works. 

We are working with and supporting the Methodist Rural Fellowship in its fine 
work. We joined with the other Boards to furnish funds for and to promote the 
Lincoln Rural Life'Conference. That cost us a thousand dollars for promotion, 
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besides additional funds in the way of expenses for the staff and secretaries. This 
conference dramatized the work and needs of the rural church. 

We have aided other work of similar nature. We have-twice provided a member 
of the faculty for the Southwestern University Rural Pastors’ School at Georgetown 
Texas. We have tentatively agreed to furnish equipped men to teach evangelism 
in several theological schools where the problems and work of the rural church are 
taking on a new importance. If we have the resources, we could do twice as much 
work of this kind. Students in our seminaries are asking for the “how” to reach - 
people for Christ in the rural districts, and we want to see that they are trained in 
methods and techniques and not just in words and theory. 

We have offered to hold a School of Evangelism for Rural pastors in each Annual 
Conference that makes a request. Such schools prove to be effective means of 
mobilizing the sentiments and efforts of rural pastors in a Conference and of giving 
specific training in evangelism to rural pastors. Such schools already have been 
held in Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ohio, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Because of lack of funds, we have been limited to half a dozen of these rural 
schools per year. We are expecting several times as many demands during the next 
quadrennium, for there are many Conferences where worthy rural expansion is taking 
place. These schools are valuable where the rural work is slumping, and where 
ministers and laymen need special coaching and guidance in visitation evangelism. 

The pattern for these rural schools is as follows: lectures in the morning; visita- 
tion in the afternoon and evening; and preaching services and/or visitation in the 
evening. Rural people will attend preaching services and are duly appreciative of 
such work among them. County Superintendents of Education are always glad to 
announce and co-operate with the services, and even to open the public schools to 
a Bible hour during the week of the school. This provides a means of reaching a 
large group of youth, many of whom have not been in a church in their lives, and 
also proves to be good advertisement for the meetings. 

The closing session of each school is a dedication service for those who have 
given their lives to the rural church ministry. During the course of these services 
many young men have decided to give themselves to this needy field. 

During the next quadrennium we hope to provide the opportunity for every 
Methodist rural minister to be in a School of Rural Evangelism to secure practical 
training both in visitation and mass evangelism. There is great opportunity in the 
rural areas to secure hundreds of thousands of converts to the Christian faith. 
More than two-thirds of present rural America is outside the Church. It is our 
ambition to do our part to change this condition. 


EVANGELISM OF YOUTH 


This quadrennium has been particularly hard on young people. Both the war 
and post-war period increased the problems at home and abroad. The uncertainties 
of home life, and the difficulties of getting adjusted and readjusted, have heightened 
the youth crime ratio and have presented the Church with increasing problems in 
ministering to youth. The General Board of Evangelism has endeavored to help 
young people establish their faith in Jesus Christ and His Church i ina deeper way 
and to enter a wider Christian fellowship. 

The entire staff has devoted a large amount of time in field service to young 
people. Every preaching mission, visitation evangelism campaign, and spiritual life 
retreat has had its immediate or indirect application to youth. 
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Youth Schools of Evangelism have been held during summer months to train 
young people in the techniques of evangelism and to give them opportunity to render 
Christian service. These schools have been held at Pascagoula, Mississippi, at Van- 
port, Oregon, and in four communities in Georgia under the Georgia Work Camp. 
Jurisdictional Evangelism Schools are planned for the youth of all Jurisdictions during 
the summer of 1948. This summer service program enables young people to go 
deeper in their spiritual lives and to prepare themselves to become good evangelists 
for Jesus Christ. 

Spiritual Life Retreats have meant much to an increasing number of young 
people brought together from campuses and local churches to consider the basis 
of their faith and to go deeper in their own prayer life and spiritual aspirations. 
These retreats held in co-operation with The National Conference of Methodist 
Youth and the Board of Education have been carried on in practically every Juris- 
diction of The Methodist Church. In these retreats something happens to young 
people which is of permanent significance to their lives. 

Missions to Youth have been held in cities and rural areas in connection with the 
New Life Movement and other work of the General Board. These missions have 
been composed of both mass meetings and practice in visitation evangelism. These 
Missions indicate that youth are ready today, as always, to dedicate their lives 
in a more complete way to the Master and to render Christian service. 

Campus Missions have been held for state universities and Methodist colleges. 
In one great university, students visited hundreds of other students over a period 
of four nights and received commitments of over 45% of those visited. The 
Board plans to hold campus retreats, and preaching and visitation missions, each 
year until every campus that desires it has been reached and the student leader- 
ship trained in visitation. 

Evangelistic Youth Rallies have been held, the number increasing every year. 
These rallies have been held on nearly every basis—church, city, district, Conference, 
and even Area—and it can be said that this quadrennium has seen a new use made 
of the Youth Rally to win youth to Christ and to fuller commitment to Him. 

Because of the great interest of young people in evangelism and the great need 
in this field, the General Board has designated two staff members to major in this 
significant work. During the new quadrennium it is desired to hold a summer 
school of evangelism for youth in each Jurisdiction, and retreats and missions in 
every Area, that the spiritual life of Methodist Youth might be deepened and that 
youth might be trained to win other youth for Christ. 

The General Board of Evangelism in its youth work co-operates with the Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Youth and with the Youth and Student Division of 
the-Board of Education whenever possible in sponsoring co-operative projects in 
youth and student evangelism. Our co-operation was invited in planning the recent 
great MYF Conference at Cleveland, Ohio. 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


Our membership in the Central Jurisdiction hailed with enthusiasm the Crusade 
for Christ and has kept step with it in every phase. 

The New Orleans Area was the first in Methodism to surpass its financial goal, 
and the three other Areas either raised their full amounts or approximated their 
goals—and funds for all other interests, local and general, were increased during the 
quadrennium. 
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During the Year of Evangelism, Area, Conference, district, and local church 
institutes of evangelism were conducted, workers were trained and sent out, and 
revivals were launched. Consequently, more than forty thousand members were 
received into the churches of this Jurisdiction, more than three thousand above 
the quota, and fifty-nine churches were newly organized or reopened. 


The Associate Secretary for the Central Jurisdiction has urgently called upon the 
Annual and District Conferences, schools, institutes, and local churches to continue 
the work of evangelism, and to lift up their eyes and look upon the fields which are 
still white unto harvest. Moreover, laborers are still too few, and the Jurisdiction 
must continue unreservedly the work of evangelism to reach Christ’s goal: the last 
man, the last woman, and the last child. 


In this continuing evangelism, several Annual Conferences are using visitation 
and educational evangelism the year around. Various methods are being used. 
Preaching missions and revivals continue to bring glorious results. Colleges have 
special religious emphasis weeks, and these are very fruitful. Several college students 
have made decisions for Christian service, some for the ministry, some for social 
service, and others for home and foreign missionary work. 


Youth rallies have been conducted to inspire the young people to definite Chris- 
tian service, to cause them actively to seek and to win for Christ and the Church 
those from the slums and the underprivileged youth who have had no religious 
training or church affiliation, to reduce juvenile delinquency, and to develop Chris- 
tian citizens. 


Family religion, as a good example of the practical Christian life, has been 
‘given special emphasis by the spoken and also the written words of the Associate 
Secretary, and there has been an increasing interest in family devotions. For Chris- 
tian development and for the training and assimilation of the youth and the new 
adult members into the Church, more ministers are having study classes than 
ever before. 


Furthermore, there has been much improvement in worship services. More wor- 
shipers are supplied hymnals, and many churches have improved their congregational 
singing. Evening services are made evangelistic with the invitation to Christian 
discipleship given more often, with more zeal and skill than heretofore, and with 
greater results. 


Stewardship was made the major emphasis in 1947; and, as a result, ministers 
and laymen have discovered more what the will of God ; is. 


The church school emphasis of the Crusade is now being promoted i visitation 
and the distribution of literature. Not only is there increased attendance of the 
church schools, but decisions for the Christian life and full-time service are likewise 
being secured. i 

Then, too, the continuous migration of the people of the Jurisdiction from the 
South to industrial centers and cities of the North and West has created a grave 
problem and has caused our churches to lose many members. These people move 
largely from the rural-open country and small. towns, and they do not return. 
This matter deserves the serious consideration of the whole Church. - 

During the quadrennium the Associate Secretary has taken part in 4 Bible Con- 
ferences, 11 retreats, 37 Annual Conference sessions, 14 District Conferences, 42 train- 
ing conferences, 36 Schools of Evangelism, 18 institutes and missions, 4 youth rallies, 
23 revivals and preaching missions, 31 high school and college services, 4 planning 
conferences, 6 Area Councils, 21 District Councils, a large number of one-day 
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speaking engagements, several rural, stewardship, and interracial meetings, and has 
traveled approximately 35,000 miles a year in covering the Central Jurisdiction 
which stretches over about two-thirds of the United States. 


Great is the challenge which the Central Jurisdiction gives to our Board. The 
fields are white, but the workers are so few, our funds so small, and our equipment 
so inadequate. 


TIDINGS PUBLICATIONS 
SHEPHERDS 


From the beginning the General Commission on Evangelism issued Tidings, a 
quarterly magazine (started October, 1938, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South) which had developed into a 96-page journal of evangelism by the time of last 
General Conference. Beginning in January, 1945, this magazine was made a 64-page 
monthly, in which capacity it continued to serve the cause of evangelism through the 
August, 1946, issue. 

In September, 1946, this magazine was changed in size and format, and some- 
what in purpose} and was issued as an illustrated monthly named Shepherds, the 
first issue being dated October, 1946. 


Shepherds is sent free of charge as a service to Methodist pastors, district super- 
intendents, bishops and certain other evangelistic leaders of the Church at home 
and abroad. By special request Shepherds has been sent to many missionaries, 
chaplains, pastors abroad, seminary students, college presidents and college libraries. 


A notable feature is the fact that Shepherds has taken the place of all’ promo- 
tional mailing to the pastors. Instead of bombarding the pastors with a continual 
flow of letters announcing plans, programs, and literature available, the General 
Board hands all this material to the pastor, with inspirational articles of exceptional 
worth, in a well-planned magazine that is a delight to read. Pastors were quick in 
their expressions of appreciation of this, and they declare that Shepherds has been 
invaluable to them. Many affirm that it is the most helpful magazine they receive. 


Tue Revivat PuLeir 


The Revival Pulpit, the monthly magazine of sermons which was published by 
the Tidings Department beginning January, 1944, was transferred to The Upper 
Room Department in October, 1946, and has appeared monthly ever since under 
the name The Upper Room Pulpit. 


Books AND BooKLets 


The Tidings Department has published a number of high quality books, ranging 
from 32 pages to 160 and selling from 10c to 35c. Thus a real service has been per- 
formed in providing pastors and churches with low cost quality literature in the field 
of evangelism, the Church, and the Christian life. Outstanding among these books 
is The Methodist Primer by Bishop Charles C. Selecman, President of the General 
Board. A total of 315,000 of these were distributed in the first edition, and a larger 
revised edition is now receiving high acclaim, 
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In the order of their appearance these books are: 


The Methodist Primer, Charles C. Selecman 

The Ministry of the Holy Spirit, Edwin Lewis 
The Primer of Evangelism, Charles C. Selecman 
The Essentials of Evangelism, Ralph 8S. Cushman 
Evangelistic Preaching, Roy H. Short 

The Greatest Question Ever Asked, Roy L. Smith 
Evangelize! Why? E. Stanley Jones 

The Gospel in Homespun, Costen J. Harrell 

My Call to Preach, Edwin A. Hunter 

The Pattern of a Church, Fred P. Corson 

Youth Courageous, Thomas F’. Chilcote, Jr. 

A Protestant Primer, Clarence Seidenspinner 

A Word to New Members, Wilbur E. Hammaker 


Tipincs LEAFLETS 


The Discipline assigns to the General Board of Evangelism the task of “creating 
a literature to serve the cause of evangelism.” So from the beginning there has been 
available a growing series of leaflets helpful to pastors and churches. 


This quadrennium has witnessed a definite improvement in the appearance of 
these leaflets and a large increase in the number of shorter tracts that make an appeal 
for the commitment of life to Jesus Christ and that are designed to build a person 
up in the Christian faith and in the life of the Church. 


Even greater improvement is being planned for the leaflets of the future, and 
more different types are being planned. Leaflets are being designed that have “eye- 
appeal” and that are short and pungent, that strive to convince and convict, to woo 
and to win. More and more leaflets that tell “how”—how to become a Christian, how 
to join the church, how to develop the spiritual life, how to pray, how to win others, 
etc.—will be planned, and also leaflets that give a person a reason for the faith that 
is in him. 

There were 27 different sale leaflets named in the report to the last General Con- 
' ference as having been available by February, 1944. Up to that time these leaflets 
had had a total circulation of 1,447,891. Of these, 10 have been discontinued during 
the present quadrennium, and 17 are still available, 11 of which were reprinted 
during the quadrennium. 


There has been a total of 47 new leaflets printed since our report to the last 
General Conference, 41 of which are still available. Through December, 1947, the 
circulation of Tinrnas sales leaflets since the report to the last General Conference 
has totaled 6,024,076, so far as we are able to figure it. This does not include 
Tip1nGs books, visitation literature, or leaflets that Tiprncs prepared for the Crusade 
for Christ during the Year of Evangelism. 


VISITATION EVANGELISM LITERATURE 


Literally hundreds of thousands of folders of Visitation Evangelism literature and 
millions of the various kinds of cards have been printed and distributed during 
the quadrennium. 


Pastors ordered from the Tirncs Department:1,826,325 folders on the Friendly . 
Community Study, Church Loyalty Crusade, Visitation Evangelism, and Assimila- 
tion of New Members. They ordered 11,935,090 cards and envelopes to accompany 
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the folders in the various types of evangelistic projects mentioned above, and also 
1,474,953 bulletins for the various special Sundays, chief of which was World Wide 
Communion Sunday. This makes a total of 15,236,368 pieces of this type of sales 
literature that pastors ordered for the promotion of evangelism. 

Besides this a total of 12,225,000 pieces of Friendly Community Study materials 
and 10,275,000 pieces of Visitation Evangelism literature were sent to Chicago to be 
distributed by the Crusade for Christ Headquarters. 

It would have been necessary to print probably 100,000 more folders had not 
their messages been in the Shepherds Magazine during the last 18 months. 


Tue New Lire Movement 


The New Life Movement was launched at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the General Board of Evangelism at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago, April 26, 1945. 
Believing that Christ is the great relevance for this harried and frightened generation 
that is mass-minded, machine-hypnotized, and absorbed in comfort and ease; unim- 
pressed with scientism or humanism or mentalism or any of the other pseudo- 
messiahs offering themselves as saviors; the Committee, after careful and prayerful 
consideration, voted unanimously to make a great adventure in answer to what they © 
believed to be the need of the hour and the guidance of God. Without»funds but 
with a great faith, they called Albert Edward Day from the pastorate of the First 
Methodist Church, Pasadena, California, to become Director of the Movement and 
Editor of The New Life Magazine. 


The Movement as it developed took on several phases: 


(1) The New Life Crusade—This is a six months’ campaign, addressed to the 
consciousness of a whole city or a large rural area. It brings together in one great 
spiritual movement the methods which separately have proved their worth and 
which in unison are sure to make a tremendous impact upon the community’s life: 
(1) the Survey; (2) the Spiritual Preparation; (8) the Visitation Campaign; (4) 
Public Mass Meetings in all of the co-operating churches; (5) Extension Meetings— 
in shops and schools, labor unions and dinner clubs, streets and jails; and (6) 
Conservation Meetings—to gather up and conserve the results of the whole 
campaign. 


(2) The New Life Mission—This is a two weeks’ campaign, available for any 
church that is really in earnest about the Kingdom of God. The first week is devoted 
to Visitation Evangelism; the second week to night meetings at the church and to 
such extension meetings as are indicated for the New Life Crusade and can be held 
in this more limited period. 


(3) The New Life Clinic—This is a one week’s effort, with the same ultimate 
life objectives as the Mission but with a different method. Its emphasis is upon 
the creation within the Church itself of an inner group of dedicated souls who have 
found the new life and can become a dynamic center of spiritual vitality, on whom 
the pastor may depend and from whom a continual stream of prayer and spiritual 
power will radiate through the congregation and community. 

There is an address each evening, very informal, but searching. The leader 
speaks for a half hour and conducts a question box, and is available for personal 
interviews or conferences. 

(4) The New Life Retreats—Three to five days under simple and _ restful 
disciplines, in a quiet place, where in continuity of fellowship, teaching and prayer, 
souls are opened to God and miracles of grace inevitably happen. 
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(5) Campus New Life Weeks—during which the leader resides on the campus, 
makes public addresses, holds forums, cultivates an inner group who will provide 
all-year spiritual leadership for the. student body. 


(6) Tue New Lire Macazine—the voice of the Movement, week by week to 
carry the message of the new life into homes and offices around the world. 


(7) The Disciplined Order—It was felt that a movement such as this can be 
sustained only if there be developed within the churches little bands of disciplined 
spirits who become cells of the New Life, centers of spiritual radio-activity, Christian 
Commandos for heroic and sacrificial action wherever and whenever needed in the 
struggle between the kingdom of God and the spirit of darkness. 


SomE REsu.Lts 


1. It is not easy to tabulate spiritual values. Blessed results accrued in all of 
the Missions. At Des Moines, Seattle, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, Great Falls, 
for example, 1,187 accepted Christ as personal Savior; 1,494 consecrated themselves 
to the deeper life, 267 youth gave themselves to the more specifically Christian 
vocations. Statistically, the story is impressive. What cannot be revealed in 
statistics, but is known to those who toiled day after day and night after night, is 
more impressive. Miracles of grace are not ancient history. 


But something more has to happen if a spiritual renaissance is to come in time 
to save our civilization. Only God can make that happen. We know that. But 
we also know that it is our responsibility to give God intelligent co-operation. We 
must still summon our best thought, as our hearts in impassioned humility wait 
upon God for His guidance. No method is sacrosanct. We must adventure for 
Christ. We know He is the answer. To find the most successful strategy for com- 
municating Christ to the multitudes who do not know Him must be our indefatigable 
purpose. We must not become slaves of the familiar, nor devotees of mere novelty. 
It is the way to the hearts of the multitudes that is important. Once the way is 
found, we believe there are plenty of eager hearts in Methodism to take that way 
and make it the highway of a contemporary evangelism that will save America. 


2. The New Infe Retreats have been uniformly successful. In them ministers 
and laymen, young and old, have found the answer to their hearts’ deepest hungers 
and have made those dedications which have given God a free hand in their lives. 

So great has been the impact of these Retreats that the Board voted to release 
Albert E. Day from other types of field work to devote himself to the promotion 
and leadership of these Retreats for ministers and for youth especially. The con- 
viction is very deep that in so doing we are in the line of God’s creative purpose for 
the Church at this time, and that we are casting up a highway for the.King in an 
era when the survival of Western Civilization depends upon His entrance into 
the hearts of men and His larger influence upon human institutions. 


53. The meeting at Albion in 1945, when the Disciplined Order was founded, was 
a memorable experience to those who shared it. Ministers were transformed and a 
movement launched which may carry Christianity to college and university campuses 
with a relevance and power as yet undreamed. 

The second meeting at Albion, August 18-24, 1947, was an awesome experience. 
There, those who had been living under the disciplines of the Order and those who 
were on quest, met each other and God in high hours whose sacred significance can- 
not be exaggerated. They were from many walks in life, business and professional 
men, ministers and traveling salesmen, teachers and housewives, authors and musi- 
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cians, lecturers and missionaries, poets and theologians. There were no dramatics. 
But what dynamics! There was no effort to recapture some earlier experience. 
There was a single minded, humble openness to God, who is the supreme experience. 


It has been the Disciplined Order of Christ which has provided the spiritual 
focus and the concrete challenge, which have made our Retreats, not merely a period 
of refreshment but a revolution in the lives of those present. The pledge of the 
Order is the basis of the final consecration to which the retreatants are summoned. 
No pressure is present, save that which the Holy Spirit exerts upon the seeking soul. 
Again and again, it is the decisive matter, bringing about the utter commitment 
which gives the Holy Spirit a free hand in the human life. 

It is the purpose of the Order to keep its membership anonymous. There are 
no badges save that which the Spirit may write upon illumined faces and in conse- 
crated lives. Humility is a cardinal precept among us. Service and more service, 
however lowly, to the Kingdom of God is our goal. Here and there chapters are 
forming, to encourage fellowship on the deepest levels of the Spirit and to assist 
pastors in personal evangelism and in the promotion of meetings for prayer in the 
church. 


4, Tue New Lire Macazine, unable to cope with mounting costs, suspended 
publication with the last issue in December, 1947. At one time its subscription 
list reached more than 30,000. Its readers contributed $13,923.78 to Overseas Relief. 

That God has blessed and used the magazine in America, India, Africa, and the 
isles of the sea, no one could doubt, if he had access to the voluminous correspondence 
that has enriched our files. We shall cherish these letters forever. They belong to 
the sacred archives of the kingdom of heaven. They tell the ever-fascinating story of 
souls reborn; of broken hearts comforted, broken lives mended, broken homes re- 
united; of a recovered faith in prayer and a renewed devotion to Christ that have led 
to marvelous spiritual discoveries; of the quest after holiness of life and its reward; 
of the manifold grace of God, onee again becomimg man’s heritage through Christ and 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUDGETS 


The General Board of Evangelism is divided into Departments, each staff mem- 
ber or group of staff members having a budget which must be conformed to. Other- 
wise, the work of evangelism is so great, the opportunities so challenging, and the 
calls so many that funds available from World Service and other sources would be 
entirely inadequate. 

With pride we are able to say that through wise planning and careful economy, 
each Department has been able to stay reasonably within the bounds of its budget— 
with one exception. 

The New Life Movement was called into being about the time of the beginning 
of the Year of Evangelism chiefly for two purposes: to deepen the spiritual life of 
the Church and to establish and set the pattern for vital preaching missions through- 
out the land. When the movement changed direction from preaching missions to 
New Life Retreats, the income from preaching missions was cut off, and when 
The New Life Magazine during its 27 months failed to become self-sustaining, an 
indebtedness accumulated. The other departments of the Board and friends of 
evangelism and of the New Life Movement throughout the country worked hard to 
pay the indebtedness, and consequently the General Board is able to report all bills 


paid. 
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Because the Crusade for Christ furnished free of charge the Tip1nas visitation 
evangelism literature for 16 months, and also a sufficiently large number of leaflets 
and promotional materials as to cut the demand for the regular T1p1nas sales leaflets, 
it was necessary for the Tiprncs Department to re-establish itself financially during 
1947, but it has done so with remarkable success and will enter the new quadrennium 
with an inventory of some $10,000 worth of salable materials which are paid for. 


BALANCE SHEET 
GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Prepared by OssorNn AND Paar, Certified Public Accountants 
May 381, 1947 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
OS) thy 2c CIES nth eth ath GME gh Me ot le TRL es We eRe ee ARE Ne 8 Ps 4 sae $1,465.15 
Accounts Receivable—New Life Movement......0..000 2... cceeteeeeegeeeeeet 434.17 
Mierchandiseiimiy emtoryosel see reece tes te PU ee sere ven pes een ree es eee CP 
$2,119.04 
Fixed Assets— 
MUNG ure anal Mixtures sete hee a RN AL Se eee ee ee eae $2,684.26 
ijess——= Reserve ctor Depreciation. .ly ae eee te wee ee de 525.32 
2,158.94 
Deferred Charges— 
@Mongumiable tSup plies. esses seeps ok ek ce cere ste eee ee eee eee Na oe Meee Peay ee elt oe 418.41 
$4,696.39 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS aT 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts: Payable—Upper ‘Roomiss. ae ee OL 886.39 
Accrued Tennessee Unemployment Compensation.....000000000002 66.86 
MotalC unre int ora pilive secs 775 2 sca heads ooo es Ne sees xe eI tg $1,453.25 
SUED US e RM AGT IRS IE SEAL Foi S ah SEEN SN Re Ata Toke, de tts ieee PEAT ELAR, BAAS DUA TS tee ORL te 3,243.14 
$4,696.39 


GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
BALANCE SHEET 
TIDINGS ACCOUNT 
Audil made by Osporn AND Pacn, Auditors 
May 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Current Assels— 
A CEOUTIES PRE CONV al eyo eters settee aetna Re ete ee 2,875.29 
Inventories: 
Epica gS be alll © igre eters cee ett eee $16,531.11 
HomesVisita tion teo2.4 tee) oes 2 Rae Ree 5,917.99 22,449.10 
(PotalsGurrent, Assets ik eU,. Ale. obec. see ge Oe eae ee $26,099.55 
Fixed Assets— Cost Depreciation Net Value 
PEG UT eiecin cls SGU co eemmee nee eee eee eet ee $2,318.34 $ 55080 $ 1,767.54 
@utssand MiP latesi wae. Oil. ie ee eee ee - __ 95.00 95.00 
EPobale werk 2 ct ct eee tietoes eee ter eee $2,413.34 $ 645.80 
Net Valuegkixed ASsetoue <tc, dt coscink oe a0 ante Ar a ieee en ere 1,767.54 
Deferred Charges— 
ConsumablewSupylies.x 2126 eee ey ae ah, Oe Re erate eee ae ag ee ae 934.62 
$28,801.71 
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LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Current Liabilities— 


Accounts Payable: 
hesUipperekOoma: see eet ce ne ae MWe Mee $ 1,724.69 
SundmyaCrecivorce emis eee ie es een ais, re nes 19,502.25 $21,226.94 
Wathholdingaaxess Wothheldaem stem tee meres fone ees te oe 150.60 
Accrued Tennessee Unemployment Compensation..........:0::0------ 93.08 
Lota @urrenitpliabilitiosies ss mies ane ean cre Gg teh ora eel ee $21,470.62 
Deferred Income— 
WineamedsRortionsonmsSulOSerl pb Oise eee meieme ame ieee les eet me eens. 129.33 
SLU AU Sioy aR Ree at a meh emt eM Pen G Da gd RIN ol Fx PURER LaLORA NEE RIO OM 7,201.76 
$28,801.71 
GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
BALANCE SHEET 
THE NEW LIFE MOVEMENT ACCOUNT 
Audit made by Ossporn AND Paap, Auditors 
May 31, 1947 
ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Ca shiieter seers tern Neh Aes N lap at sncre ct olan een re tea eee eed $ 544.92 
Nc COUGH ECeL Va epee Pat mele mange FORTE ree oe 751.08 
IaVeEntOnypee esti We. eee, ebay LR A ek aan, OF, cee Neen netane 208.44 
(total CurrentpAscetic tet se ven ns eee Se) aoe, Gene ee. ee Py Oe Sere ee eee ae $ 1,504.44 
Fixed Assets— 
MUTMTeUTe pale HAXbULCS="C.OS its ae neat eee enn ey oe ee eee $ 2,553.17 
Wess Resenvestons Depreciation ss. 2 een le oe eee eee ees 306.88 
IDI ee NES ISH (NIG ha ee ee i te phe er ees alae Ey Sek BML 2,246.29 
Deferred Charges— 
Consumaplersupplicseeecs cece cs ss. ee oa Meee Mer ee ree es Be SEN ete: oe 1,164.41 
$ 4,915.14 
LIABILITIES AND Dpricit 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts Payable: 
General Board of Hivangelism...................0...-.-t.sceeestoe-- $ 484.17 
(nei Pera EN OOMY ae. een yoke a yen eure ule Moe ad eee) 1,023.52 
Mhew@barih enone br escsescemans ieee ak rs te ewe ee ee 19,210.96 $20,668.65 
Waitin ln clann re ha Keke cee oe cre ee ens Rtacar ce year een 148.80 
Accrued Tennessee Unemployment Tax...................ccce-cee-ceoeeeeeees 42.63 
PaO tala@urrenuylerab ith esos: see eee yee eee re eee Acs ee IN te ee emer $20,860.08 
Deferred Income— 
UinecarnedeRorslOngo iRSUDSC NUT @ lise cette seers meee men ete eee Soe gone fee ees 11,135.79 
Alege IL AKey] ONAN SERS a er Se a i eal ae i ee ser aa trom ete Ra oem Seer ee Le een $31,995.87 
DD CPUC gee ee ST Pee ee LEE Pes tte eee Sean te 3 eee eh tI Deeds Lae Pee BI | 27,080.78 


$ 4,915.14 
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OBLIGATIONS OF ALL DIVISIONS OF 
THE GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM 
December 31, 1947 
GenersAL Boarp due THE Upper Room rent account........ $14,650.00 


Accounts Payable— 
Che Up perselh0 Omi es eat ee ta orca ie, 


WIS Cobbatexsik ieee) Share Seca eee ee eRe Lee tet teeny Lalo ae 9,942.15 ($7,507.80 paid 1-15-48) 
IN Gwe litter Vag azine ieee eee ee ee eens ee 29,976.46 (Paid 1-19-48) 
$54,568.61 


THE UPPER ROOM DIVISION 


Frequently The Upper Room has been called the marvel of the twentieth century 
in Christian literature. With the modest printing of 100,000 copies of the first 
edition in April, 1935, it was recognized from the beginnng that The Upper Room 
had a spiritual ministry to perform and that it was performing it well. This 
recognition and consequent demand has so grown that an average of nearly 2,000,000 
copies has been distributed each quarter during recent years. 


One is thinking properly when he thinks of The Upper Room as a ministry 
rather than as a publication. Voluminous correspondence comes to our office daily 
bearing witness to the uniqueness of its spiritual ministry. 

This ministry is a world-wide ministry, crossing all national boundaries and reach- 
ing people of every denomination. 


The Upper Room reaches people of all ages. This is especially true in the case 
of families who use it regularly for family devotions. During the war its popularity 
among men and women in service spoke volumes with reference to its appeal to 
young people. 

We receive from every quarter evidence that many spiritual results follow the 
use of The Upper Room. Some people are converted as a result of reading it. 
Thousands of others are inspired to better living and nobler lives. Great numbers are 
taught as a result of the daily fresh insights into the Word of God which it 
brings. Many who are lonely or ill find comfort in its pages and everywhere count- 
less individuals are established in holy habits and led into the presence of God 
through its use. 

CrrcuLATION 


At the beginning of the 1944-48 quadrennium the circulation of The Upper Room 
stood at 1,940,418. The peak in circulation during the quadrennium was reached 
with the April-May-June issue, 1945. At that time thousands of copies were being 
sent to men in service. After the end of the war we registered some falling off in 
our circulation so that the low point was reached in July-August-September, 1946. 
A new trend in circulation was established, however, during the remainder of the 
quadrennium and the losses incident to the end of the war were largely overcome. 
We are deeply gratified that there has continued to be a steady increase in the 
. standing orders in the churches. These are the backbone of our circulation and bear 
continuing testimony to the growing popularity of The Upper Room among the 
people. 

The total circulation of The Upper Room for the four-year period covered by 
this report amounts to 32,353,238. The average for the sixteen issues is more than 
2,000,000 copies per issue. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


The Upper Room is distributed throughout the world. It goes into practically 
every country open to the United States mail. We have a large circulation, especially 
in Canada, and the United Church of Canada is most cordial in its endorsement of 
The Upper Room. 


More than half of our circulation is in other churches besides The Methodist 
Church. 


In addition to being published in English, The Upper Room is also published at 
the present time in Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese and Braille. 


We print regularly 25,000 copies of the Spanish edition and this number is sold 
out each quarter. 


Thirty thousand copies of the Portuguese edition are printed quarterly in Brazil 
and distributed throughout South America and other parts of the world where 
Portuguese is spoken. 


A thousand copies of the Braille edition are printed each quarter. Many of these 
copies are sent as gifts through our fund for the blind, to which contributions are 
received regularly from many quarters. 


In October, 1947, we began publication of The Upper Room in Chinese. The 
translating is done by Dr. R. Y. Lo and the printing is done in Shanghai, China. A 
substantial subsidy from The Upper Room makes the Chinese edition possible. 
Because of high inflation, one single copy price of The Upper Room in Chinese is 
$8,000 in Chinese money. 


During the war, at the request of the United States Government an undated 
issue of The Upper Room was published in German for distribution among German 
prisoners of war in this country. We cared for the cost of this from our own funds. 
At the end of the war the copies remaining on hand were shipped to Bishop Paul N. 
Garber in Switzerland and through his office have found their way into the hands 
of our German-speaking Methodists both in Switzerland and Germany. Many 
letters have come to us expressing the high appreciation of readers in Europe for 
this special number. 


THe War Ministry or THE Upper Room 


Throughout the war The Upper Room was made available to all chaplains desiring 
to distribute it. Many of our friends helped make this ministry possible and in 
addition a total of $96,087.06 out of our own funds was spent during the quad- 
rennium in order to meet this need. No request of any Chaplain was ever refused. 
We have in our files multiplied thousands of letters both from chaplains and from 
men in the service bearing testimony to how much The Upper Room meant in a 
spiritual way to the men and women in the service of our country. 


New FormMat 


During the quadrennium there was such an increase in the price of paper, printing 
and labor as to make it apparent that we could not longer continue the publication 
of The Upper Room on our former income. It was recognized that the people had 
long been used to paying five cents for The Upper Room in the churches and that it 
would not be desirable to alter this basic price per copy. Accordingly the Board of 
Evangelism at its meeting in Springfield, Massachusetts, in September, 1947, author- 
ized the issuance of six numbers per year instead of four, the price per copy to remain 
the same. It was judged that this would provide the additional income needed to 
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meet our expenses of publication and our Upper Room program, and at the same 
time have the happy effect of calling attention more frequently to the importance 
of personal and family devotions. 


Tue Parish CULTIVATION PLAN 


During the quadrennium we have developed what is known as The Upper Room 
Parish Cultivation Plan. Under this plan a local church purchases enough copies 
of The Upper Room together with mailing envelopes to provide for furnishing 
every family in the church with a copy. We make available to the church an equal 
number of coin envelopes without cost. A copy of The Upper Room is mailed out 
each quarter to every family, together with a letter from the pastor stressing the 
importance of family devotions and other matters which he chooses to call to the 
attention of the congregation. The coin envelope is enclosed for a loose offering for 
this project. Several hundred churches to date have accepted the Parish Cultivation 
Plan and have found that it works with a high degree of success. 


Tue Upper Room Putprir 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Evangelism in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
in April, 1946, The Revival Pulpit formerly published by Trpinas was transferred 
to The Upper Room to become The Upper Room Pulpit. Since that date The Upper 
Room Pulpit has appeared regularly. It is a small magazine with an attractive 
format containing six sermons each month and other articles. It is the hope of 
The Upper Room that it may fill a real need, particularly in the lives of older people 
and shut-ins who would like to have sermons available as a part of their religious 
reading. There has been a gradual increase in the total number of subscriptions 
to The Upper Room Pulpit in the last two years, and it has had a kind reception. 
The subscription list to date totals 18,678. 


ADDITIONAL DEVOTIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


In harmony with the authorization of the General Conference, we have pub- 
lished and made availabl# to the Church the following special devotional literature 
to supplement what we are doing through The Upper Room. To date a total of 
more than 9,500,000 copies of these items has been sold. 


Pictures in The Upper Room, with interpretations by Albert Edward Bailey 

A Pocket Prayer Book, by Ralph Spaulding Cushman 

The Prayer School, by Muriel Lester 

Christian Truth for Christian Living, by Edwin Lewis 

How to Conduct Family Worship at the Table, by Guy H. Black, Oliver K. Black, and 
Tra D. Black : 

Little Lessons in Spiritual Efficiency, by Roy L. Smith 

Little Lessons in Spiritual Efficiency (Vol. 2), by Roy L. Smith 

Emergency Rations, by Roy L. Smith 

Alone With God, by Grover C. Emmons 

Discipline and Discovery, by Albert E. Day 

Laws of the Spiritual Life, by Charles E. Schofield 

The Upper Room Tract Series (one-page devotionals) 


Tue Urrrr Room Comrorr Srries 
When Sorrow Comes, by E. Stanley Jones 
Overcoming Discouragement, by Robert E. Speer 
The Mystery of Pain, by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Comfort Ye My People, Grace Noll Crowell 
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The Christian and His Sorrows, by W. A. Smart 

When Disappointment Comes, by John J. Buchanan 

When Loss Comes, by Horace G. Smith 

How Does God Guide Us? by E. Stanley Jones 

When Sorrow Comes (Spanish edition), by E. Stanley Jones 


Tue Curistian Famity Series 
The Marks of a Christian Home, by Hazen G. Werner 
A Dwelling Place for God, by Arthur W. Hewitt 
The Family Altar, by Roy H. Short and others 


Tue Prayer SERIES 
Is Prayer Intelligent? by George A. Buttrick 
What Does Prayer Accomplish? by Andrew W. Blackwood 
How to Find Prayer More Meaningful, by Georgia Harkness 
The Master’s Guide to Prayer, by Rollin H. Walker 
Pray for Others, by Frank C. Laubach 


Tue Urrer Room Bisie SERIES 
Readings in the Gospel of John, by Charles M. Laymon 
The Spiritual Message of Hebrews, by Francis FE. Kearns 
The Spiritual Message of Acts, by W. E. Cassell 
The Spiritual Message of First Corinthians, by Frank 8. Hickman 


UPPER ROOM RADIO PARISH 


The quadrennium has witnessed the establishment of The Upper Room Radio 
Parish which has won radio acceptability. Transcribed programs are produced and 
made available to churches for distribution over local stations. The following 
series have been developed: 


1. Music ror tHE Sout—a series of seventy-eight fifteen-minute programs of sacred 

music, poetry and prayer, centered around a devotional from The Upper Room. It has 
been accepted by 154 stations and 37 Veterans Hospitals. 
2. Tue CurisTIANS—a series of thirteen dramatic programs centered around a family 
known as “The Christians.” Their effort to pattern their family hfe according to the 
teachings of the Christian religion develops the theme, “A Home Recognizes God.” It 
has been accepted by 84 stations. 

3. So You Want to Stay Marrrep—a series of eight dramatic programs produced by 
Hollywood talent under the direction of Carlton E. Morse for use primarily during 
Family Week, 1947. This series lifts up the idea that Christianity holds families together. 
To date it has been on 522’radio stations representing every state in the United States 
and Canada, Alaska, Hawau, the Philippine Islands, and Cuba. 

4. Famivres Nesp Parentrs—a series of six dramatic programs written and produced 
by Carlton E. Morse for Family Week, 1948. Its purpose is to help parents and their 
children reach Christian maturity. 

5. Hoty Werex Srerts—six selected music and devotional programs, one for each 
week-day of Holy Week, 1948. 


A total of 105 programs has been broadcast 23,766 times from more than 600 
stations during the quadrennium. 

In addition to this the department has conducted twenty-two radio workshops 
in co-operation with the other Boards of the Church. 


Tur CuHristiAN Famity Movement 


Under the auspices of The Upper Room there was held at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
in the summer of 1947 a Conference on the Christian Family. Representatives were 
invited from every Conference in the United States, and most of the Conferences 
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were represented. Particular attention was given to the problem of reaching the 
unreached families for Christ and for the Church, and developing the devotional 
life of all families. Definite strategies were worked out and certain plans perfected 
which it is our hope to offer to the Church in the near future. 


BALANCE SHEET 


For your information we include the balance sheet for The Upper Room prepared 
by Osburn and Page, auditors, at the close of the last year, May 31, 1947. 


BALANCE SHEET 
GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Prepared by OsBorN AND Paap, Certified Public Accountants 
May 31, 1947 


THE UPPER ROOM ACCOUNT 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
@ashein Banke cree alee 2 ew Se See eee aes $85,369.05 
Less—Restricted for Special Reserves.............-.-....--.------ 70,000.00 $15,369.05 
@ ashing ©) Lice eee ut ek err benes cola eae eires Metered ats ea ea ES REE 1,981.51 
Accounts Receivable —.........ecccetecceceeteeee ee $68,208.47 
Wetummeds Checks teers aes eaten 139.07 $68,347.54 


Less—Reserve for Doubtful Accounts........0000000000.20..--- 2,006.18 66,341.36 
Accounts Receivable—Intercompany : 


Dict ses see eo eet ee. UEC PRY his ie Meee TST $ 1,724.69 
Hem NG WelbTLen VE Oven Gin t eee oe enn ene eee 1,023.52 
General Board of Kvangelism..o....002222-.ccceccecncceececeseeteenee 1,386.39 4,134.60 
Accrned pimterestmRecelvalol 2p). eee mele ae a 625.00 
Merchandise mliaviGmtOrye cassette eee eee ns ea a ees ee 25,841.41 $114,292.93 
Other Assets— 
Investments: 
Medical Arts Building a ee ee MC Ree nears: 498.55 
Cash Restricted for Special Reserves: 
RYE ENANE) sitoIe INNO bUO) JPACOA ROM es eg esere eer 40,000.00 
Reserve LoMmmoreigneHathlOne meee ae. Aes 15,000.00 
Reserve for Christian Family Movement................ 15,000.00 70,000.00 
U. S. Bonds—Series “G’—Building Fund... eee _ 85, 000.00 
Totals O th ersAsse sis cece tke et keene events ornare cee eee NE 368 498.55 
Fixed Assets— 
igiemibune mands Baxtures..r ete ete ta eet tere ene let $41,954.44 
(OR ASIEN Mba BEY ESS Pe ey eee ee te eee ae 2,406.28 
IRV ONKays Ao [apy Chaney cl ieeaeeey es Weide Bee As LeeLee a kad). eel a ee AA 1,336.08 
JBypoU Ke bwayes fpaVo lI Owah oy Oy ONUE OURS cece geceeersecere pecec encore ey nemece ose meee 37,344.51 
ta $83,041.31 
Depreciation Reserv eysesscs eee 2 ee ee ee 22,121.60 
WotalWixedsAssetss (Net) esc sane ee ees, Sie. Cee ee es 60,919.71 
Deferred Charges— ; 
SUP PLCS eee eeepc scene en ae eee eee ee ee A $18,457.96 
Prepardilmsuiran Cet 20. terse nee ors ae ene ee 607.96 
IncompletesPnansters: sos i eke tee oie ieeiete tc eee te GRO ee eee 1,033.21 
Motel, Deferred: Charces. Meese, chars alk al aoe BORE Re ee nee 20,099.13 


$563,810.32 
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LIABILITIES AND SuRPLUS 
Current Liabilittes— 


FACCOUMUS  bayable=— rade wes wea Sabre hl See pe sleet $51,410.10' 
Wire clit callay At: temals til cana oeeaeen etry en rier keke ea hin leg SE Rae chit Ute 15,091.74 
Tennessee Unemployment Compensation. ............c:::csececeesseeeeeeeeeeeee- 1,145.95 
Motali@urrenteliabilitiess ees Maes eee eer Oe rt Py AD ee $ 67,647.79 
Deferred Income— 
UneamedeVicanhy subscripblonss ssn er en Cee $24,933.67 
lUnecarnedw Collections seen tw imei tye es Pe dier! eel Rane 2,221.56 
ko fal etemre cnn COMIC ees cee eee ae oN eS 27,155.23 
Funded Reserves— 
IRYSS IAI! Tone] RENO KG: IEA oresee aan es) eee en ee $40,000.00 
INESEEViOM OL MOLelomrEICIbLONG pees seater ee ek en peeeee AME ee 15,000.00 
Reserve for Christian Family Movement....0...0.000....c.c.c1csececeeeeeeeeo- 15,000.00 
TESSSUAYE) oye 1 Bavl lo bbaver TNH aS eke ee Se lee 85,000.00 
155,000.00 
Surplus Reserves— 
GenerdliReservertundwet tors) een Lo ba Nod koi le i ake ee EW oe Coe rere 300,000.00 
UCD. O DI GLOD ES UAT AGS Tae oer Se Bla ES ate fn A a Sp Se ie 14,007.30 
$563,810.32 
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BALANCE SHEET 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING ACCOUNT 


Audit made by Osporn AND Paar, Auditors 
- May 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
(Gass Lene O00 Pe da Lee ANS AS i th Rae bee eae ee $ 861.97 
Accounts Receivable—The Upper Room.............-...-.2.-.....cess-oeeeeeeee-- 15,091.74 
Mo tale © urnentarA Sse lcrecet et. ache eben te One cae Senn te ele eRe te $ 15,953.71 
Fixed Assets— Cost Reserve Net Value 
TS IN CPt eens SBE re eur Gs PVR oe ee Fegrgen ss 1g. Oe SD) OOOO ercreetectee $ 60,001.25 
IB Ua Ghing Sgn een eer oes eae eee Cie ee 165,826.10 $18,798.02 $152,028.08 
Buildine sh qunpmrenty ee ee 1,934.81 603.68 oolele 
Hurnitureand Mixtures. sos 119.68 - 29.92 89.76 
ASHE LN Mah sepa tk coe orate Skee $227,881.84 $14,431.62 
NIGEL ea Lute UP AISSG litte amma tee scone t betray aces ta Oka a sald cutee aOR WORT eet 213,450.22 
$229,403 93 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
QUiTETA EA COLUIELCS ee ee SI ta aa Saad ce Ne Dees Se ed om a ere ge Ree 
Other Liabilities— ; 
Ndiveniecwinomueluhvem Ui e ta kyo Oni mweesse nine tee ee eter ree en eum eee a ee eer) 213 498,00 
SSA RIIS: cst e tse ceed esse tpt Cage EARS Fy POLO eB ES ES PERERA Rae re Cee 15,905.38 


$229 403.93 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO 
THE BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH AND 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Introduction. The Methodist Church is confronted with one of its greatest 
opportunities NOW in the field of Christian social philanthropic welfare. It is a 
day of new emphasis, when the nation and the world are awakening to the spiritual 
and physical needs of mankind. 


In the light of this need The Methodist Church has made a significant beginning 
in the healing and helping ministry of our Lord. The reasons which prevailed when 
the Church began the program are the same reasons which, if supported, will arouse 
the Church into action in this age. 


The reasons are (1) to meet the need; (2) to carry on Christ’s ministry of 
healing and helping and (3) to provide an arm of service for the Christian Church. 


Methodism must be aroused to its sense of obligation in the face of the tre- 
mendous needs for hospital and home care in America. Indeed it must be aroused 
not alone to meet the need, but to preserve its very life. When the Church ceases 
to serve it will cease to live. Unless this fact is recognized now by Methodism, 
other forces and interests will step in to do the work which the Church first started 
in the spirit and according to the teachings of our Lord. In these are found the 
motives back of the program of healing and helping, whether by the Church or 
other organizations. 


The present age demands the best in human welfare. Government recognizes 
this and is taking steps to produce the best. Those who deplore political action and 
control in the realm of human welfare cannot delay their own support for a stronger 
and enlarged program of church care. In no area is there greater opportunity to 
serve mankind than in the field of hospital and home service. It can be used as an 
“evangelizing and edifying power, in Christ’s name’* whenever the Church wiils 
to use it for that purpose. 


The Catholic Church is expanding in this field more rapidly than any other 
organization. It is appropriating millions of dollars for the purpose of enlarged 
service to the sick, the children and the aged. It refuses to believe that government 
should do this work for Christ. Other denominations of the Protestant faith are 
moving to the front in this. field also. The Methodist Church is in danger of 
becoming a second-rate organization in this work instead of continuing in the first 
place in position of service for our Christ. 


There are two avenues of service open to our church. (1) Accept the challenge 
before it and proceed to develop and enlarge the service now rendered in Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes, and (2) establish new agencies where need is urgent 
and opportunity is unlimited for service in Christ’s name. The Church cannot turn 
from these and still preserve its own life. 

Our appreciation is expressed to the Church, the Bishops, Executive Officers, 
District Superintendents, Pastors, Laymen, the General Commission on World 
Service and Finance, all Boards and Commissions, and to every affiliated hospital 


*Dr. James M. Buckley, New York Advocate—1881. 
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and home for the splendid reception and support. Valuable assistance and co-opera- 
tion was given by Methodist Information, The Christian Advocate, all Conference 
and other Church publications, and the public press. Without this aid our story 
would have been poorly told. Thanks be in the name of our Lord. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


Organization of the Board was set up in July, 1944, following the elections by: 
the Jurisdictional Conferences. During the preceding quadrennium, Dr. John G. 
Benson, then superintendent of Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, had 
served in a most effective manner as Acting Secretary without salary. The Board 
elected the writer as full-time Executive Secretary to succeed him. 


The offices were moved to Chicago, as set forth by the General Conference, and 
the new program of the Board, “As a general advisory and correlating agency of 
the Methodist philanthropic interests and institutions not affiliated with any other 
Board of the Church, such as hospitals, homes for the aged, homes for children 
and homes for youth,’* was begun in September, 1944. 

The Board program is carried out under its disciplinary powers to make surveys, 
formulate standards—spiritual, financial and scientific, to act as trustee for admin- 
istration of trust funds, to prepare and distribute interpretative literature, and to 
perform such other functions as may be required. The Board does not in any way 
assume financial commitments to institutions or agencies affiliated with it.** 

The death during the quadrennium of Bishop Bruce R. Baxter and Dr. Albert G. 
Odell came as a great loss to the work and program of this Board. Bishop Baxter 
had given his time and interest unstintingly in the development of a program of 
personnel activity. and was insistent on the importance of the whole field of Christian 
vocations in hospital and home service. Dr. Odell with his scientific mind gave 
constant emphasis to the place of Christian scientific standards in church institutions. 
Their passing was marked by proper memorial services in the Annual Board Meeting. 


Board Members 1944-1948 
(Names of ministerial members in italics) 
NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION: 
Mrs. William E. Conroy, 6407 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
+Albert G. Odell, Clifton Springs, New York 
Orris G. Robinson, 1615 Decatur Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bishop James H. Straughn, 7th Ave. at Smithfield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION : 
Miss Ethel Harpst, 5 Ethel Harpst Home, Cedartown, Georgia 
Joseph 8. Hiatt, Hugh Chatham Memorial Hospital, Elkin, N. C. 
Bishop William T. Watkins, 1115 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Oscar V. Woosley, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION : 
S. L. Brown, 301614 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Robt. K. Gordon, Dillon, South Carolina 
Bishop Edward W. Kelly, 2731 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
L. S. Moore, 2249 West Oxford St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
YD eccipline 1944, Par. 1521. 


**Discipline 1944, Par. 1528. 
+ Deceased. 
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NortH CENTRAL JURISDICTION: 
John G. Benson, 3663 N. Delaware Avenue, Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
Miss Frances Knight, Redford Station, Children’s Village, Detroit, Michigan 
R. A. Nettleton, 1396 Pleasant Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
Bishop Raymond J. Wade, 1205 Kales Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


SourTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION: 


O. J. Carder, Missouri Methodist Hospital, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. W. W. Fondren, 3410 Montrose Blvd., Houston 6, Texas 
Hubert Johnson, 610 Herring Avenue, Waco, Texas 

Bishop A. Frank Smith, 5501 Main, Houston, Texas 


WESTERN JURISDICTION: 
+Bishop Bruce R. Baxter, Portland, Oregon 
Miss Gertrude Buckles, Billings Deaconess Hospital, Billings, Montana 
Walter S. Gletser, 212 E. Poplar Street, Walla Walla, Washington 
Mrs. Byron Wilson, 4943 Maplewood Avenue, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Ex OFFIcIo: 
Karl P. Meister, Executive Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
C. O. Loucks, Attorney, 10S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
World Service Commission Representatives 
E. E. Collins, Securities Building, Billings, Montana 
Frank L. MeNeny, 2106 Petroleum Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers 


Recording Secretary 


SLIP CASUT OI ex ere Secead Mosman. oe be mec Renee a, O. J. Carder, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Staff 

Ghnk he (Oeschiger 435 Perks coh Associate Secretary and Director of Personnel 

HOMOMO H SBADOIL es a eo cee Associate Secretary and Director of Education 


Miss Myrtle Willing 
Miss Antonette Oyen 
Miss Harriet J. Holm 


oe Gee ae Ath dee Sie Al Bishop Raymond J. Wade, Detroit, Michigan 
PAPAL) BY Pues as. John G. Benson, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chek RAPED Cee te, ee Orris G. Robinson, Washington, D. C. 
bi ae eba WEES Sra Bishop James H. Straughn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oe oh eke oe Mrs. Byron Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sa ede Nee Miss Frances Knight, Detroit, Michigan 


Sac eR Pees he betas aie © end Pood das ah CMA SS oy il old ot Bookkeeper 
Bits See Sel ALE ee Rage NE Re gS eee Personal Secretary 
os Guia ds ee ESS 6 Sen baal Sy Ber RE Ee Bees Personal Secretary 


NT sels divs: Cyra WAN 2.2.60). 5 tt deca ks eee oe Personal Secretary 


Il. PROGRAM 


Introduced a twelve-point program covering every phase of action under the 
legislation of the Church and made plans as rapidly as possible for co-ordination 
of all into one united effort for better standards—scientifie and Christian, in Meth- 


odist affiliated hospitals and homes. 


Orgamzed a Personnel Department under the direction of Olin E. Oeschger 
in accordance with General Conference Legislation to bring greater emphasis to the 


+ Deceased. 
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importance of adequately trained Christian personnel in our hospitals and homes 
and to carry on a program of recruitment among Methodist Youth. 


Importance of qualified Christian personnel has been stressed with our Church 
leadership, institutional boards, administrators, and Methodist youth. This was 
accomplished through regular church channels, dissemination of literature, use of 
audio-visual aids, communications, Church periodicals, conferences and direct con- 
tacts. Personal data and letters of recommendations on candidates have been secured 
and referred to our institutions. 


Hospital and home service is a personal ministry. Its effectiveness is directly 
dependent upon the quality and character of personnel. The future of our program 
in philanthrophy and social welfare depends as much on personnel as on any other 
phase of the work. 


Affiliated with National organizations, such as the American and Protestant Hos- 
pital Associations, Child Welfare League of America, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the American College of Surgeons. An interboard committee was created 
for co-operation between the Woman’s Division of Christian Service and the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, resulting in the Joint Publication of a complete list of the 
181 hospitals and homes affiliated with our Board and the 70 hospitals and homes 
under the Woman’s Division. 


Gave General Directions, in accordance with the 1944 Discipline Par. 1535 to 
the National Association of Methodist Hospitals and Homes. Complete co-opera- 
tion resulted in three Annual Conventions with largest number of institutions repre- 
sented, and programs attracting national interest. Keynotes of these conventions— 
Relationship of institutions to the Church, and Standards—scientific and Christian. 
A new feature was introduced in group discussions by a special program for trustees 
of institutions entitled “Putting the Trust in Trustee.’ The Convention is held 
each year following the annual meeting of the Board. Its primary function is co- 
ordination of programs of care for the sick, the aged, children and youth. 


The officers for the National Association for 1948-49 are: 


UEP BOS: (13301 oR Blea AR ER SRC eee, I Ioan We DER George I. McAllen 
ILreSICLeM t= Hie Cheeta eet on Bearimninney dards Loh Ean ies SONEEE O. J. Carder 
RuinstmVArCe ere STC Clhiweeseteneente eee ae. ee ee Mrs. Josie M. Roberts 
Second Vice-President........ IAI EE As RD EL SAORI B. W. Selin 
A Mawarel: WAV eACESIIC Ke ally tases is es Se ee Harold R. Barnes 
Ivey bine tak. WaWeXSed Pag sical levered eee ee Neel Ee A. L. Gunter 
SS EV Vane Se RL Oe ie oe en em Miss Margaret Brooks 
MBREA SUE Ties. eee tee eet nso ee SE ee Miss Margarett Stafford 
TPaarsne san AOS ek Se ee ee ee eee H. L. Gleckler 
resicle nil OASA aera ee tonne 2 eee ie SR Be Herman M. Wilson 


Initiated the plan of providing for the attendance of the Chairmen of Annual 
and Jurisdictional Conference Boards of Hospitals and Homes at the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Methodist Hospitals and Homes. Results 
are formulated in a Program of action for each Annual Conference in matters per- 
taining to the work and relationship of all interests of these institutions. Confer- 
ence Boards are vital links in these matters and become the clearinghouse for every 
agency in this field. Their work is co-ordinated with the General Board in surveys, 


Report printed before 1948-49 elections. 
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standards, Golden Cross and ideals of philanthropic service in the name of the 
Church, and the possible acceptance or rejection of new or old institutions or gifts 
for that purpose. 


Aided Annual Conferences in establishing Golden Cross Societies and provided 
509,500 pieces of literature and other material for distribution throughout the 
Church. Definite organization procedure was adopted under this symbol of service. 
Formerly this work was carried on under the Golden Cross and the White Cross. 


Organized Department of Surveys and made extensive counseling assistance avail- 
able to 46 Methodist Hospitals and 16 other hospital situations; 27 Methodist Homes 
for the Aged and 5 Conferences where homes are desired; 13 Homes for Children 
and 38 other types of institutions. Studies were made of all the institutions affil- 
iated with the Board. Such studies included complete records of statistics, service, 
personnel, financial and scientific standards. (See Statistical Report, pages 19-28.) 


Gave legal counsel to 34 institutions, old and new. Architectural aid was made 
available to 4 institutions and plans were established for extension of this service 
in the next quadrennium. An approved list of architects and consultants is being 
compiled. 


Added a Department of Education to the Board, with Edmond H. Babbitt as 
Director, to continue lifting up to the Church the service rendered through our hos- 
pitals and homes. Many Church members and some leaders are unaware of these 
institutions and the total service given annually in the name of Christ. Every pos- 
sible educational and promotional means is used to inform the Church of the heal- 
ing and helping ministry being carried on in the name of Christ. 


The purpose of this department is to help institutions to become aware of the 
Church relationship. The necessity of the Christian spirit permeating all of the 
services rendered is constantly held before our leaders. Educational means to 
achieve the highest social and scientific standard plus a Christian emphasis are lifted 
up before them. 

The creation and distribution of over two million pieces of literature in the quad- 
rennium is evidence of the effectiveness of this department. This does not include 
450,000 pieces of literature purchased from us and distributed. 

The department also promoted educational conferences of clergymen and physi- 
cians, provided articles for periodicals, aided institutions in promotional and financial 
campaigns and periodically issued a bulletin to administrators. 


Answered 15,000 inquiries and communications concerning the vital arm of 
Christian social and scientific service in hospitals and homes which minister annu- 
ally in Christ’s name under the auspices of The Methodist Church to 959,572 per- 
sons.. The Church cannot easily overlook the importance of this task and the oppor- 
tunity to “edify and evangelize” for Christ. 


Established and published a Code of Ethics and Minimum Standards for the 
operation of Methodist institutions affiliated with this Board; made available 
standard charters and constitutions for use of old and new institutions; learned that 
72.9% of our hospitals have been fully approved under scientific. standardizing 
agencies and that all homes for children meet state or county welfare standards; 
know that our homes for aged, as well as homes for youth, deaconesses and the 
like meet local welfare standards. 


The opportunity is great for all institutions to become better, finer and more 
scientific and to give greater emphasis for Christian principles and service. It is our 
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belief, however, that Methodist hospitals and homes stand at the top of other groups 
in standards and Christian service. 


Encouraged the organization of Women’s Auxiliaries in all institutions and 
adopted a standard constitution for their operation. 


Completed all legal and financial phases in final disposal of Colorado Springs 
Beth-El Hospital and Tuberculosis Sanatorium; completed sale of West Lafayette 
Home, providing care for 9 members of that institution according to General Confer- 
ence plans. 


Compiled volumes of data; prepared, published and distributed reports, manuals 
and helps on salary trends, personnel, standards of service and care, administrative 
helps and the lke in all phases of hospital and home service. 


Stressed the urgency and importance of development of programs for the care 
of the chronically ill, among whom “74 per cent of deaths from all causes in the 
state of Ilmois occurred in 1946. This holds true for the nation.”* Brought the 
attention of our constituency to the need for institutional service for this group 
of the afflicted, and for the care of mild mental cases. The Church must be in- 
terested! 

Recommended after careful survey of all facts in 6 Annual Conferences that they 
do not accept gifts of certain institutions offered because of danger of financial and 
unwarranted conditions, thus saving ultimate expenditures of millions of dollars to 
Methodism. 

Emphasized the importance of Christian programs in Methodist hospitals and 
homes; urged the establishment of chapels and employment of chaplains or directors 
of religious activities in each institution; prepared and distributed 74,000 pieces of 
literature on this subject. 

Cultivated intensively the Indianapolis Area for World Service, receiving finest 
co-operation from leaders of the Church throughout Indiana, and assumed addi- 
tional responsibility in the last year and a half of the quadrennium for World 
Service Cultivation in the Pittsburgh Area. 


Carried our share of World Service Cultivation in close co-operation with the 
Council of Secretaries throughout the Church. 


Studied advance programs under way in 88 institutions. $53,060,000 will be re- 
quired for completion of plans. Much of this sum will be secured outside of Meth- 
odist organizations; $19,160,000'is now on hand to proceed when building conditions 
permit. 

Maintained interest with sister institutions elsewhere. We are not unmindful 
of the desperate situation in hospitals and homes of other lands. It has been our 
privilege to furnish pamphlets, papers and other requested information. We desire 
to maintain sympathetic and helpful interest in this philanthropic work, particularly 
where so much has been destroyed or disturbed by war. 

It is extremely distressing to know that the devastation has been so great, 
particularly in China, Japan, the Philippines, Norway, Finland, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. It is exceedingly encouraging to learn of the remarkable heroism 
and devotion of nurses, deaconesses, physicians, superintendents and civilian employ- 
ees. Their stories will forever be of highest inspiration and challenge. In the midst 
of war and during the period following, we have been glad to learn that significant 
progress has been made toward restoration of property and in larger enhstment 
of philanthropic personnel. 


*Edna Nicholson of Central Service for the Chronically Ill of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago. 
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~ Highlights of our activities have been presented. In conclusion, we give thanks to 
God through Christ for the support and help of our great Methodism. In 1740 
the Bethesda Orphanage at Savannah, Georgia, was inspired by John and Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield. It is now non-Methodist. The second institution 
was born in-1850. It was a Home for the Aged. The third was a Home for Children 
in 1866. The approximate value today of all institutions affiliated with this Board 
is $156,000,000. Expenditures for their operation reached $42,523,762 in 1946-47. 
This is big Kingdom business carried on in the name of Christ by The Methodist 
Church. Most important of all, these institutions ministered to 949,876 sick, 5,373 
children, 3,752 aged, 754 young people and 317 others in the last year. 


Ill. TRENDS 


Trends in Hospitalization indicate that 1948 will be the most crucial year in the 
thinking of any man. The U. 8. Hospital Survey and Construction Act, made law 
in 1946, means an annual government appropriation of 75 million dollars, supple- 
mented by 150 million dollars annually by states and communities for five years 
in building and expansion of hospitals. Church institutions are not ineligible. Meth- 
odism should acquire, build and equip new hospitals; material support should be 
added toward making the present 71 hospitals outstanding and approved Christian 
scientific institutions. It must be noted here that many of these Hotels of God 
now face deficits and shortages in personnel to the point where some have closed 
whole floors. The cost of operation and the income are out of all proportion. Only 
a few schools of nursing have filled their needed enrollment for this year. The sit- 
uation is critical and The Methodist Church cannot overlook these facts. 


Trends in Health Measures are now prominent in the thinking of government. The 
proposed Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill by a stroke of the pen would change the 
hospital plans of 140 million people. The proposed Taft Bill would provide a sub- 
sidy of 200 millon dollars annually for service. Why are these movements in the 
front? In 1934 seven million people received care in the nation’s hospitals; in 1946 
there were 15,153,452 hospitalized. There were over two million babies born in 
hospitals in 1946.* There are now 29 million people enrolled in prepaid Blue Cross 
Hospital Plans, plus millions more enrolled under other prepaid insurance plans. 
There are still 1,100 counties in the United States without hospital service. Method- 
ism here faces need and opportunity. What will be done about it? Advance in the 
name of Christ is the answer. 


Health in Rural Areas is now a concern of the nation. The Hospital Plan Com- . 
mission of the American Hospital Association urges states and communities to 
develop health centers where needed. Methodism should be interested in this for- 
ward movement and establish 25 such centers in rural areas. 


Trends in Child Welfare are definitely toward better standards in institutional 
service. There are 150,000 children now in institutions; 50,000 others should be 
institutionalized. In September, 1947, there were 1,037,210 receiving Federal and 
State assistance. Home life is breaking down everywhere. One out of three marriages 
is a failure. Liquor still is a cause in creating need for child care. The Church 
must assume greater responsibility in this field. At least 10 new child-caring 
agencies should be established by the Church. 


ma 


Trends in the Care for the Aged are significant, for 7.3 per cent of the total 
population is now past 65 years. Every baby born in 1947 may reasonably expect 


*1947 figures not available at press time. 
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to live an average of 64.95 years. There are 10,600,000 old people in the mation. 
Of these, about one-third are independent, and two-thirds are dependent on others. 
By 1980, 14 per cent of our population, or about 22,000,000 people will be in this 
age group. One of man’s greatest fears is that of insecurity in old age. There are 
now 2,297,995* persons past 65 receiving Federal and State old age assistance, and 
this number is rapidly increasing. Millions of aged people may have incomes but 
are still unable to care for themselves. The Church should awaken to its opportu- 
nity and responsibility. Every Conference should and can have at least one home for 
the aged. All should be modern, social and Christian in their Standards of service. 


Trends in Chronic Diseases—More than 70 per cent of all deaths in America 
in 1946 and 1947 were among the chronically ill. Methodism cared for a few hundred 
persons so afflicted. The American Hospital Association, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, American Public Health Association, and the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, urge definite plans and co-operative movements to attack the problem and 
provide care for at least part of the 25,000,000 chronically ill. Will Methodism 
join in this urge? 


Mimstry to the Sick in tax-supported medical institutions like Wesley Foundations 
for students in tax-supported educational institutions should become another im- 
portant Methodist activity. 75,000 patients are cared for annually in one great 
tax-supported institution now. Certainly many of these are members of The 
Methodist Church or constituency. There is no planned Christian service for them. 
What about The Methodist Church entering this field of service also? 


“A Church That Ceases to Serve Will Cease to Live,” said a Methodist Bishop. 
The bodies as well as the souls of men must be saved, so John Wesley preached. 
Christ healed the sick in cities and villages. The Methodist Church is caring for 
almost one million persons each year in 71 hospitals, 46 homes for children, 55 homes 
and agencies for the aged, 7 homes for youth, and 2 deaconess homes. It must do 
more for Christ and His followers. 


Our Story Is Written on these pages and those of statistics and financial reports 
that follow. In this presentation, we recognize the importance of the past, but the 
future is more vital. The year 1948 and the next four years will be crucial ones 
for all institutions. The Church cannot, it must not overlook the importance of 
Hospital and Home Service for the sick, aged, children and youth. As stated at the 
beginning of this report, the very life of the Church depends upon the attitude 
taken now. Christ “went around all the towns and villages, teaching in their syn- 
agogues and proclaiming the gospel of the Kingdom, and curing every kind of disease 
and infirmity.’”** The Methodist Church can do no less in eare and interest for the 
sick, aged, the children and youth. 

Personal. Appreciation to the Board, our associates and the office staff is here 
expressed, but above all we are grateful to our Church and our God for sustaining 
strength to carry on in Christ’s name. 


*Federal Social Security Bulletin, September, 1947. 
**Matt. 9:35 (Weymouth). 
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@ IV. ACTION 


Program of Action 


if 


i) 


co 


13. 


Develop an active Board of Hospitals and Homes in each Annual Conference. 

(a) To provide places in Annual Conference Programs for Hospitals and Homes 
presentation 

(b) To develop interest between churches and institutions 

(c) To encourage active committees in local churches. 


. Develop Golden Cross Societies throughout the Church. 


(a) In Annual Conferences 
(b) In support of Hospitals and Homes 
(c) By good literature. 


. Prepare and distribute information to entire Church on importance and need 


of Hospitals and Home service. 

(a) Through good lterature 

(b) Through public speakers 

(c) Through radio 

(d) Through audio-visual education in: 
(1) Motion and 
(2) Still pictures 

(e) Through the Church press 

(f) Through the public press. 


. Establish and support minimum Christian, Social, Scientific Standards and Code 


of Ethics for all institutions. 


. Promote second survey of all institutions during quadrennium. 
. Develop interest in Trust Fund of Board for institutional service and social 


welfare. 


. Develop Personnel Bureau by: 


(a) Enlisting available personnel 

(b) Placement of personnel in institutions 

(c) Development of interest upon part of youth in the Church to the need, 
importance and opportunity of Christian Vocational Service in the institu- 
tions and agencies associated with the Church. 


. Develop a program of assistance and counsel in standards, financial plans, archi- 


tectural data, promotion and development of new institutions upon request of 
Church officials and Annual Conference groups. 


. Encourage organization of Women’s Auxiliaries in all institutions. 
. Compile statistical information and other data for use by the Church and Hos- 


pitals and Homes. 


. Establish afhlation with Church, State and National organizations, to provide 


the benefit of such agencies to our own Church institutions. 


. Encourage the development of a program of Christian emphasis “in accordance 


with the aims and ideals of the Church’* with a Director or Chaplain in each 
institution. 


Continue co-operative responsibility with all Boards and Commissions in pro- 
motion of World Service throughout the Church. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Karu P. Merster 


*1944 Discipline Par. 1528. Executive Secretary 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF HOSPITALS 


La. umber: patients: cared omaurings Veatony 2 palen wees aa 949,376 
Zoe Viner boa tient sdavse@l Servite stent had eee Nee go 3,910,050 
Doe NUDE eraquiater NMrees Om, Staliacg,:--6ric.ck3. 2. setae asec tse ists sas niet 3,089 
4. Number other professional “personnel... 22.5 on. c e-toc ate conan ees ‘ 957 
Dra OC SOT SOOT SUAS te Paw te NcY ee oy ta kat oye ete teen Su eet 4,363 
OAM NUMDEL PO thernemplOVCeS ie eens wt eee a eM en SeUe ee ee 10,142 
7 studentsrenrolled am Nursing? Schools:s.<2..4..0 5 te cence 4,626 
8. Assets: 
Realestate dines eh Cnmes mieeeectias omic meaeene Reena. 0 ean $56,318,000 
DES aXS (ON ANN GIONIES, eels meee yet PMR Ce geet 87 al er Ad a Bem ll ey Ba 18,540,000 
PDFS MUINES == OE C11C OWE INT Sirs eee aac Fe eee eee Benes 6,062,000 
@thergho) dines water stane see rar ee erie exerting ie NoiReCe a as) Cae ASR lag 9,250,000 
NODE bid a bee rue ie ick Mon is ae Ci ae Hobe to: os Ia oe i ge $90,170,000 
9. Income: operating—gifts for endowment, new buildings, ete............. 43 306,000 
LOMPIMcOMMes bro miec hun he seems s bee cavemen teeter ami UP mere wee Bae nee 523,000 
Ehss Walle Olmireer ands Dartspay: Service... hss > one gele cee At lee eee 2,617,000 
Tae OR) LSet ee nenntrne ar A heme ies rN Te NL, Seale gt SR ae in cae tee AN See 3,443,000 
13. New Buildings—Contemplated 42—Cost........0.0.0.c2ccccecesceceseceeseeseeeeeeeees 41,776,000 
(are tunds: Giunamariannew. OUCIgS co. sete ee et, ee 14,812,000 
15. Disbursements for operating, maintenance, etc.* 2.0.0.0. eee 38,045,736 
Statistical Summary of 
HOMES FOR THE AGED 
Heotalsnumberruests, caredstor an O47 2 tos acctsceetoct o-n2/tsxste ee Ae 3,702 
2a Numberspersons: unable. tor ber adrnityie det. ce eee eee 1,439 
3. Number guests receiving Federal and State ald... 219 
Al INGunaMoeie’ Oli joYsesoratss Criamjaonycerel wii ehoeee ee 665 
5. Assets: 
Realae statemevid sSUi Gis: ences, ee Ue en ety ee ee ee $ 9,302,000 
DED OVG KON AOALSTONO cee ee eae ek Me tei Sg TT Ce SNe eels nr RMR beans £0 5,291,000 
Reserve and Trust Funds—not endowment..............002.--00-------- 9,494,000 
Other ol china ieee sre 2 A a SE ee eae 1 te, Be 3,917,000 
UG TI HA LR Lal. tl ere Mpa eee sain, Getic HME RM E -re, SGU Aa MPL AOS CAL $28,004,000 
6. Income: operating, building, endowment, ete..2.ohy $ 3,215,000 
Pe COMO MIT O Mem CHUL CHO Set ee wets cine )ce Ie eee 2d ee eee ne 477,000 
SMD HS DUESELICINGS «uk Setar wen hee eres eet el Roe A ae 1,843,000 
oy, INieray Jouiulkohuaess ollenmatsteh Ade (Chose A Oe ee 7,255,000 
LOSE Hiundsson nan ciiorexpan sions sere cee ee te eine te Ree 2,317,000 
iT ise 4) id fay Ss ot) ail a anaes AMA ag Mt” Ae te oh > eR ERA CARER ek, 1S 70,000 
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Statistical Summaries: 
HOMES FOR CHILDREN 


ieee Dotalimumberschildrentcared: toxins 104 (ee mee coer ore eens 5,373 

Number of these with both parents living..............2.....2--2:21:2eee eee 2,213 

Dew WayG.Ol Carer SVEN: to MONITOR see x2 kt ol, Seer Ree eine ae ee OlE265 

So aC UIrens Una Ole: LONE PHCONGHCL) tk. 2 Lo eee eee helo ee ete ene ee 2,167 

ABT ul time seinp OV Cesn sees eo ee ne, ee cee eee sated he Mee Sea 681 

MET OUSEIMO Ler S OMe Stall met eeeree ton sere cen Cech ta ec ns) ene eae 215 
6. Assets: 

Weal Testa te in coul Wee st oe ee oe tne vere tie eee ee $ 9,247,000 

IBV COW eM wee te ee ee ee ot creer See ee an Reet Ns eet te oa en Pe 6,187,000 

Reserve and Trust Funds—not endowment..............-........2-.-.------+-- 2,023,000 

Ope raboleliige es 640-8 neo sce eee eek ols, ec, eee 2,062,000 

AROMA d cameerc ©, Woe se ie ee oe Ne it 2 ence Re $19,519,000 

7. Income, including operating, new buildings, endowment, etc............... 1,668,000 

Sh -Litmeronmavey siheosieal> CLUE OS a ee econ Soar re 2 Ted CENT 1,621,000 

Os Weultures Cour Tages) enmMel [OR WAmONY, SE NMIReL ke 171,000 

IO, IN@xy lowlllvavers). jallenmaeel, We (Ostia ee ele eset 4,029,000 

iL, IPuENG ks oyiy IMB oVl HONP GRGORNNS ON ss ok oe hte eee ds 2,031,000 

TZ SAIN ISDUISCTINGIDS SE gs ee) Ree Yor kn er eR ne eee SE ee 2,492,335 

HOMES FOR YOUTH, DEACONESSES AND OTHERS 

ila” INpot em erene er pcexe ls Rone ohonanaver eyes. ee te ee 754 

Dr MAN SSO GSN Ua Ae ete Sok censor See Wh ee OE ee $ 599,000 

SOL COMME LO bale share! 8 Fa ee I OE A EL dee OY Aer 143,000 

Ast DC COMMOS FLOM \CHUTCDOS..<8 1 at! canes see ss sie eet ee i eee ee 3,000 

Oeege is tou Germ en USi x ee ee. oe ier 2 ee Ree re Oe ees Bere aed ee wee 143,191 

Go SI OLe Oy eee eee ene ee Ate ae Es. Shale rE eth e Fed see 2,000 

SPECIAL AGENCIES 

fl, JPonel sompaantoyene @enixerel aioe analy WNC Ey oe creased oteice wae. 981 

fren DAV SuOp SEL VICE se css aie te ans ie al ea oe 60,225 

Semele =timegemployees kes SAS ahs eee eee ee ne 48 

HURL OUSeMOtRENS ON Stal secs. et, ees. bd. omnes <1 eran att ae. ctM ce ea ee 14 

5. Assets: 

Reale Eista. te werm ch loutl ding Sos es cece eee eee ee neo $ 711,000 

ERO OWMMGNts : 27220 Men Bales hoes te et ee rake ke en eee 254,000 

Reserve and Trust funds—not endowment..........2.2.2...0/.020ceeceeeeeee es 87,000 

Other: Holdin es cic acer ces ees ivacra deters eo oe ee ee 17,000 

Wo) Une in eA RE eT os RM RONDE BN Ree ee cle ers Pee Sal 3 969,000 

6. Income: including operating, buildings, endowment................ errr ess 109,000 

Ze LEICOMOALLOMS CDT CES a. iraeces eageees cee eet eee ee 129,000 

S, New: buildings planned "3" "Costas itn. vue en eee 40,000 

Om Fmd s one hand. tor expanclon n= ase ee eae res Fags a coe 32,000 


(*Difference between income from churches and free and part-pay service is found in funds on hand 
for expansion.) 


(**Difference between total income and disbursements is found in funds on hand for expansion.) 
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What 


The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
RECEIVED 
June 1, 1946—May 31,1947 


General operating receipts: 


World: Service, Commission recetpts,...:.: 2.2.4 oe ee $ 61,430.57 
COGULCD AG NOS SPO COLES a ears coe ae Ne es tees it a hie pene ee hain Oe 946.38 
Income Augusta Eighmey Clapp Endowment Fund..........0.000000000000...--.- 1,844.13 
Hn coMe SU alOleml Lust tWnN Soe ee eee eos he ee eee 680.62 
LC AMES Fed BLOBS 6 Re SA ONO eats ie) US PEM en ee eT ree ae 156.35 
UE RESTMOMMNVCS LINEN LS ss eo eae ew le eee ee eee eee eee 811.38 


Partial liquidation of Colonial Chair Co. stock previously written off... 454.00 
Expense refunds: 


Welephonerandimiclecra pic. ee ea ee $ 15.93 
Tibraryacdmer CUbliCa puoi 2-0, oe cee tC ae ee ghee BORO 
linac = Exe CULV ey OC CIC UA Vaca emeene meno Sennen 56.98 
‘Travel——Board tmechings: 2) ec. Yona eee eee ee 1381.17 
PU ichty amie week ik sone e AON Lhd Beare oe eee 963.65 
WoOnventlonuexOnseye ee hese ee ee ee ee ee 15.26 
World Service co-operative expense... eee ae 2.38 
lies @rosseexPCNse eee te te laces ete ee een ee, 9.60 
SED) CGS Nea erate sem Ik ae en Pee ee en DPE ee er 12.05 
Mield eWotmy SUTVCV es (Ole 2501-3. ee eee ee Re ed oe 105.55 1,846.32 
$67 669.75 
What 
The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
OWNS 
May 31, 1947 
GENERAL FUND ° 
Cash: 
@acmomedepocites me. ea teense ee: $28,301.21 
OlMicerca siete eae eso eo eee 50.00 $28,401.21 
Travel advance to Transportation Bureau..............-¢.-..----- 200.00 $ 28,601.21 
Reserve Funp 
SE CUMILI CSO Ue COS teenth abe fos eR etna) Nia ele mek eel ee, 50,569.85 
Trust ENDOWMENT AND ANNuITY FuNDs 
Securities—at cost or market values when acquired.......... $47 328.72 
IDyers, wigermor (Cromicinall Ipincl es ee 511.70 47,840.42 


$127,011.48 
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What 
The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
SPENT 
June 1, 1946—May 31, 1947 © 


Co-operative Expense: 
Care of Aged—Provided by General Conference 


Inye Wir de Semi ce ieene mene tier nn eel cuoeh eter frurt enuf anees $1,800.00 

World Service and other co-operative expense.................... 1,193.41 

Cultivation—Worldsservice Wetec eee 660.37 $ 3,653.78 
Salaries and rent: 

Executive and Associate Secretaries and Office..........0.0.0..--eecceeeeeceeeeeee 17,517.59 
AMMUIIeSs al GaDVe OAT dies teense kale 8 eee eee he tos See es ee 147.08 
PANICLE GET VICE LO TON CC rr Sick, avout teen e tatty at ena, A Uae Oa tL soe 225.00 
‘Allowancestiomy brea surens seat ans eet aoe ee ted ne te ee Seen as Slee one ees 240.00 
AssociationuViernbershitsiee as os ke ime tee cet eee ie DSR ee Oa eee 80.00 
EitienO@ ross, Mucurancerex pense ise. ee fii hada ais eae Seats crate eee es 23.10 
Convention expense and Conference Boards of Hospitals and Homes........ Drones 
Hieldywork ssurvievice Ct Cisne athe Ui own cnn tens Ucn Cay ee en eae eee 5,699.58 
PHiltcrestBabyok ord irom Prvist l und... sven fee eee en ees 1,750.18 
Interest accrued on investments (purchase of bonds)... 362.20 
era WOXPenSet sere te ot. td ee eee BEN Sey MAGA RG i ota LN 451.65 
iaibraryeandipubicahons: 2k. 4 See aie ee chaos er ea 442.44 
Miscellaneous general rex pense. rn... Oe ye es a ee eee 1,012.31 
Office expenses: 

UST NGI AAS 5 | eco ede nA oe eee De OM POL) Se MU 2 Wy Rema” oa ER 764.83 

d:h.g Olea Rem epee ee emis eee OO RIMER ONE NRE hy eter aah? een ad AL 41.25 

ilpplessamd rex penises. 3 lee ara taste eect pe eevccee eae ees 987.68 

ROSGA CC Ye8. Nac ete oe ee wet | LAA Bae en Oe RL Wee or ee 1,464.35 

IBY os kN Ae OMe Ae Se 37 ote eet Pee MY Gca en ee a Rey fe ert bene 40 Uf Yar AD eles La oh 1,574.92 

IGG TOES ped od A | Coa he Pane eh eh ras et deat ven Ned ate ae 128.36 

melephonexandltelegray nia me Nes wr ce wae ee eee eee a DR ee ens 766.97 

AV artis io leks octase te eee 28 A 8 eee ae ee ee 1,489.30 
Penstows. Witnneld ts came tee few, <A 8, sop 22 aod eee cee te, ee Eee ee er 272.04 
PEDSIONFCONIDUTIONIOIY Gard aun.c Meine see th oe ee 1,054.18 
MDINCIBY Sper N tye) 2 lene Pere ete eh! sy 9, 5. eee eee eee Ba eee ee 3,934.15 
TPAV el ob TANS POLta tony DUMLOAU aa..c cece sa een ees ee 539.14 

HD WELT wr aks es Ree ee ree Ae d Sf BO sn Re RR ek ee nee een 2 3,361.49 
Sire SOUS 4 patesenate Ae ona teel oa POM eI CNG Acer Maan Me et ON SR 8 2,646.05 
eLotals. ope ts 7 Sereda cae te sk, hese a re ei Nene ecko ae ee $ 55,944.69 


In sincere appreciation, 

THE BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES 
of THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Raymonp J. Wanpn, President 
Frances Kniacut, Secretary 
Kart P. Merger, Executive Secretary 
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OFFICERS 
RUA EL ae NIT CEL OT:S ees ee tee oe UI ord Nee TL: Rican eas eg toll) gst FOP pe President 
DS STEWARTIPATTERSO Nate aee snail ata MeL re of DNS AN) Lhe sa see ano yer ee Vice-President 
WER OLR EVISROWANes entertains ae hia aol te a MELA rk ge yas he aee a) ae) avant TRONS Treasurer 
EEN R Yer Vi PISORPPRR DRM lec OOS Mae eet Un eee ned erent Un genet eden ein Assistant Treasurer 
Je CATD WRU GuLED States cee meek uated RL to, So ee Me Gp nel eee des Recording Secretary 
GrorGuvls se VioRmociKk: seine a ein Oe bebe onthe He) hee ier Peis Se Executive Secretary 
MEMBERS 
CENTRAL JURISDICTION 

IBISEOP SOB AR Dl Nie ROO Kis setae eee nent snn nen Ole 631 Baronne St., New Orleans 13, La. 
RV VANES yD) SAVVIEDRA TONG: 705 ae Seeneueen eee eel eres 111 E. Church St., Jackson 7, Miss. 
GIERAR TIES Wan CAL D WRI Sco eee Oo ee ee 94 Treadwell St., Orangeburg, S. C. 

Norra Crnrrat JURISDICTION 
JBi Heroes Lee Nereen UNE SI Si oy Wha Pes es eee tese ee 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
REVitd ie ARTHUR WRTN KR e le cet ee 2740 First Ave., South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
OWE RA Wye are ten Mane e ere ui scn., ile dit & deieh pean ny et as ene ae Ag New Castle, Ind. 
BOE GEA MEMO ING eat tenet ats ee a AON: Ae 1518 E. 9th St., Des Moines 16, Iowa 
RUALE Ie GOOD EI Tans cee a pecesae nari as ty AM fn Biel ah ee ee 1573 N. Genesee, Lansing, Mich. 
TBUSTERVO ALVIN Sete cae ret oes Ane oh FFTs Oe 710 N. Clinton St., Defiance, Ohio 
DEN EV PLORPPER Dsteaet i ete a lk 2 Ole eats ees 1440 W. Lake St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
RANTES OFM VVORTIT OED Ree tit te tree ict os ea Fal, Co Re A an Geen i Aen sD eee te Platteville, Wis. 

NorTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
BISHOP. JAMINSe Ley STRAT GEUN steak seen eens Methodist Center, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
EVADE Va OLASY OO Tyee etna in ns ee ee ......450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
JOERNGHS OARSO Neve ot cere, oh ee ae 5344 Magnoha St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
PIRETOIVOAS WD GOAN eee een oes tee rics peers Pu Aan 584 Richmond Ave., Buffalo 138, N. Y. 
WREH OSS] CUR DISH atte ceedis ) hn tn eae eee eae we 1307 8th St., Moundsville, W. Va. 
EAR Rivag Nie ET OLINGMG aes tee hc cate few wel ey 170 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
IDS Stewart PATTERSONG. 22. c<---rce a 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 

Sourm CrnrraLt JURISDICTION 
BrsHop WiLLIAM C. MARTIN.............-.-.----- 810 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Rav. Ji RuSSmLL THROCK MORTON.....-......--0cc--s0ceseecse-0-e 601 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kan. 
(RARE IS VER Setter ene terre re eae teeny cae ee ane Poets AS 1147 Boswell, Topeka, Kan. 
(VIAL SOE, TTT Seeereneneee te etree eer Ne ney eNO es Reds Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
Seb McCCRELESS see ee American Hospital and Life Bldg., San Antonio 5, Texas 
(SY SFU SEA DN GL WA D ace are en IR A ko econ ee mn ote | ie et aie ck ok fie ee ek RRR Frederick, Okla. 
DRASigt don Nil CER OT Site or Rete pete Re oP, reas Pee PR soe we DT ae ae Vernon, Texas 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


HES TESTO asm Vile IE Ts eo ae nee oe eae 205 Methodist Building, Richmond 19, Va. 
AEVETV RIEU A NR Se) ONUHG me eeere ee ee ieee ee eet ne 2434 Arlington St., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
GHARENCHEMIAIDANIN Eves eee ts eee 301 S. Lawrence St., Montgomery 5, Ala. 
iene 1) A WIS teres eee on eet ee ee NP SA), 500 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
ae ATI Wy BULA CHUTE DS a te teee eee eer wn rcten enue eta: Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 
Ja honsioisie alts Ganon ese Wiech ome se eens is ese erORe ee ere trr es LaGrange College, LaGrange, Ga. 
WIN EASP Re OMIUD Ete esr e tne eter te, cs Ore en re nace, tere teed Cree ee rec a Bethel, N.C. 
SF EN AS UIUDLVA Nee eres a eee ee eek Se eee Lan 2 Park Ave., Jackson 31, Miss. 
WESTERN JURISDICTION 
BISHOP SW 1B Ue Lue ELAIMOVIAK DR: ate cege Seem ee 317 Trinity Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
iEtaVeeUeelse LuWiONG ee aera sic mre et oe ee First Methodist Church, Redlands, Calif. 
OAR ESA EL OB BINS eres errr ere eens aee 2108 N. Puget Sound, Tacoma 7, Wash. 


GENERAL BOARD OF LAY ACTIVITIES 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Report TO THE GENPRAL CONFERENCE oF THe Merruopist CHurcH 


Pursuant to instruction and in accord with our responsibility, we are submitting 
to the General Conference of The Methodist Church our report of the work of the 
General Board of Lay Activities for the current quadrennium. 


IN MEMORIAM 


During this quadrennium our Board has sustained a distinct loss in the deaths 
of Bishop John Lloyd Decell, Bishop Lorenzo H. King and Dr. Albert Grove Odell. 
We acknowledge our debt of gratitude for their contributions to the work of our 
Board. 


BOARD ORGANIZATION 


With Bishop William C. Martin as convener, the General Board of Lay Activities 
was duly organized for the quadrennium 1944-1948 in Chicago, Illinois, July 28-29, 
1944. The following officers were elected: President, Ray H. Nichols; Vice-President, 
D. Stewart Patterson; Recording Secretary, J. Caldwell Guilds; Treasurer, W. Rolfe 
Brown; Assistant Treasurer, Henry V. Loeppert. 

George L. Morelock was elected Executive Secretary. 

These officers have served throughout this quadrennium. 


SECRETARIAL STAFF 


At present the Secretarial Staff of the Board is constituted as follows: Executive 
Secretary: George L. Morelock; Associate Secretaries: E. Dow Bancroft, Emeritus; 
Chilton G. Bennett; W. Rolfe Brown E.. Lamont Geissinger; Shelby E. Southard; 
James H. Touchstone. Office Secretaries: Mrs. Eloise Anderson, Mrs. Arsula J. 
Brown, Miss Lucile M. Dickman, Mrs. Dorothy Eide, Miss Vera Gruenerwald, Miss 
Margaret Hermanson, Miss Clara Wright. 

The work of the Secretarial Staff includes: study and research; creative work for 
program and organization; preparation, editing and production of literature; atten- 
tion to correspondence and handling of orders; widely extended field engagements in 
the promotion of the work throughout the Church; co-operation with the other 
Boards and Agencies of the Church; co-operation in interdenominational movements 
and organizations; attendance upon staff sessions and numerous committee meetings, 
etc. 

The demands are great and exacting but also challenging. It should be said in 
this connection that a large per cent of requests for help in organization and cultiva- 
tion in the field cannot be met because of lack of personnel. Our Board needs an 
additional Staff worker to meet the insistent demands made upon it. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The General Board of Lay Activities is located in The Methodist Publishing 
House building at 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


INCORPORATION 


The Board is incorporated in the State of Illinois according to the requirements 
of the Discipline of The Methodist Church. 
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GENERAL BOARD FINANCES 


Our Treasurer’s financial statement which follows sets out in detail the financial 
operations of our Board for the past three fiscal years. Our Board has consistently 
maintained the policy of a balanced budget, regardless of the opportunities of 
service it must forego in order to do so. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JuNE 1, 1944-May 31, 1947 


REcEIPTS 
Balancesonphand sas ofedune ley 944eae eee ee ee eGo 44 BOOS 
From Gen. Com. on World Service and Finance...................-...--- 290,316.90 
From distribution of old funds dating from before 1939.............. 34.05 
From Abingdon-Cokesbury Press—Royalties on “To Whom 
Much Is Given” by G. Ernest Thomas...........00.0.0002.0es--- 907.71 
Subscriptions and Sales The Methodist Layman.......0........-..0002---- 26,097.34 
Advertising in The Methodist Lay 1ety.cccscc.-cc.ccccec0cececseecseceees-oeee 2,175.00 
Salesvol@otnenmouloll call Once stron same Deerenen ans Umea ee eee 20,739.24 
From Crusade for Christ for Stewardship Year........000..0.0.2....2-..-- 109,500.00 
Contribution from Wm. J. Brown, Arlington Heights, Il... 25.00 
AIRCOSEY FE Re VENT 0S) ee Aa eee eB oo ne ete eae OER Geen a8 | bo ek $494,604.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salary and Rent—Executive and Associate, Secretaries.............. $100,433.32 
Salaries (@Hicemoecretanics) tccce eet ee eee eee 32,959.13 
ESP Vic | Seen Mier Lere nance Aust soe LORY 5 INANE ee! Sean om 34,614.60 
lsoumugll Slasen@ia, Genial BVO a6 es as ees cecee cee 9,313.67 
National Council of Conference Lay Leaders... 8,333.46 
Jurisdictional Councils Conference Lay Leaders..........0.0.0....... 3,977.70 
Committe emilee ping ste es settee ee eee oe re eek nee ee 3,619.78 
COPED ier tem ceeaiee mirete pete kof perce Recr 2 Pee Nietta 3. cee See eee eRe rae 11,096.75 
CA BPENCSSO) IKONS Nace lets Be Pe ee Rc rrr ao ee 1,943.96 
Furniture, Fixtures, Office Maintenance... eee eee 4,207.98 
Stationery, Mimeo, Telegrams, Stamps, Mailing... 20,281.24 
Bran spOrba Lome ls urea Uwe. meee Soe nent eo ot en ce eee eee 1,741.44 
(imide teviancslniyom @ ois cil beeen eset selene coarse ne eereer re seen Snes 1,780.00 
JBReaswanonn JOM ia, (OOM WTO SOT NS ee er eer aoe 500.00 
\Wieisionnaregvoray erqowerstrenole JeUNRS OL ek eos ee erences eee ee 157.42 
Funding Accrued Co-operative Pension Liabilities... 204.08 
Publication ot Whe Methodist Lary. 0c ccce nee pe cece 37,275.97 
BrimbinezotmOunens mu licarlome: {Ons e] Ce mem emma sees ween ree 21,572.10 
IMiscellameousman dus Him ere ei Cle sees seycrsre eee ener mn 5 er ee eee te 6,576.44 
imp] Oy cosmic Sl OTe HUT eters, = samen een ores eatery ee eeeen ee 539.14 
General Promotion: Stewardship, Literature, ete... 50,032.13 
Crusade for Christ Stewardship Program...........-...::::::sc:seeseeeseeee: 110,418.00 
Ocal Tso User et Gaerne ome eencene ae ee Perens meee at Rice ae eee 461,578.31 
IBYsillnayers Gran loehavel GIS ei IN Ys TN ee roeeees $ 33,026.06 


REGULAR PROGRAM OF WORK 


The following sections of this report will set out briefly the work that has been 
done by our Board in co-operation with the various auxiliary units of the Lay Organ- 
ization in their several fields of responsibility and some of our needs for future 
operation. 

CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 

Since its organization in 1940, the General Board of Lay Activities has had as its 

primary task the promotion of Christian Stewardship. With its limited financial 
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resources it did what it could during that quadrennium to secure the acceptance 
and the practice of stewardship by the members of our Church. Success attended 
its efforts but the Board felt that much more could and should be done during the 
quadrennium 1944-1948. Consequently, following a series of stewardship study and 
planning conferences, it presented a memorial to the General Conference of 1944 
which called for: 

1. “A consistent, continuous and unified program of cultivation and education 
in Christian Stewardship throughout the Church during the quadrennium involving 
the leadership of the Board of Lay Activities, the co-operation of the other Boards 
and Agencies of the Church together with their auxiliary conference units, and the 
leadership of the Bishops in their several areas. 

2. “The designation of 1947 as Stewardship Year for an intensive program of 
stewardship cultivation for the total enlistment of the members of the Church in 
the more complete dedication of their lives and possessions to the principle and 
practice of Christian Stewardship.” 

The Report of the Committee on Membership, Lay Activities, and Temporal 
Economy which embodied the Board’s Memorial was approved by the General 
Conference and made a part of the Crusade for Christ. 


Following this action, the Board of Lay Activities sought in every possible way 
to work under the co-ordinating direction of the Crusade for Christ Committee, and 
to mobilize all its resources for success in the movement. A number of important 
things were done by the Board: 


1. The development of a “Stewardship Calendar.” 

2. The co-ordination of the co-operative efforts of the other Boards and Agencies of 
the Church, especially The Methodist Publishing House, the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, the General Board of Education, the General Board of Evangelism, 
the General Peace Commission, the Church Press, the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, and Methodist Information. 

3. Promotion through: a National Study and Planning Conference; Conferences 
with Staffs of other Boards; Area Councils; Annual, District and Quarterly Conferences; 
Church Press Conferences; Conference, District, and Local Church Boards of Lay Activi- 
ties; Pastors’ Schools; Summer Schools, Assemblies, Institutes. 

4. The Development of Materials for Promotion: Manuals, Pamphlets, Leaflets, 
Worship Bulletins, Sermonic Helps, Lay Sermons, Three-Minute Lay Speeches, Koda- 
chrome Lectures, Drama-Pageants, Radio Transcriptions, Charts, Articles for the Church 
Press, a Stewardship Pledge Card, Books, Study Courses. (These are listed under 
“Materials Used in Year of Stewardship,” page 514.) 

5. Furnished materials and suggestions for the Stewardship Section of the manuals 
produced and distributed by the Crusade Office: Crusade for Christ, Manual No. 1; 
Crusade for Christ, Manual No. 2; “Methodism Marches!”’; ‘““This Atomic Age and You!” 

6. Use of “Laymen’s Day” on the theme of Stewardship, “Our Accountability to 
God” by Harry N. Holmes. 

7. The use of laymen—more than 100,000 of them—to speak on Stewardship. 

8. The Development of Objectives as follows: 


Major Goals of Stewardship 


1. To inculcate in the minds and hearts of the members of The Methodist Church a 
deep sense of their Stewardship of the Gospel or their obligation to spread the Kingdom 
of God over the earth in accord with the spirit and directive of the Great Commission. 

2. To secure such a personal commitment to God as will result in a passion for 
Christian living, and such a dedication of self in point of time and personal abilities on’ 
the part of the members of the churches as will adequately and effectively man and direct 
the normal processes of their work of worship, fellowship, Christian education, evangelism, 
missions, and social service, and spiritually empower the family for its basic function in 
society. 
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3. To secure such an acceptance of the Stewardship of possessions and income as 
will eventually include all the members of the local churches in systematic and propor- 
tionate giving for the love of God, for the extension of his Kingdom, and for the sake of 
individual spiritual growth. 

4. To create on the part of the members of The Methodist Church a new sense of 
Stewardship for community welfare, a better economic and social order, the Christianiza- 
tion of business and industry, the conservation of natural resources, and responsibility for 
the underprivileged and dependent peoples of the world, and for the creation of a Chris- 
tian world order, 

5. To establish in each local church a permanent, ongoing, unified program of Stew- 
ardship Cultivation and Education as a part of its normal procedure. 


Over-All Stewardship Objectives 

1. A 50 per cent increase in regular attendance upon the worship service of the 
Church. 

2. An increase of 500,000 active workers in the Church, committed to taking some 
form of training for their tasks. 

3. An increase of 50 per cent in the number of regular contributors to the Church. 

4. The enlistment of a minimum of 1,000,000 proportionate givers, at least 500,000 
of whom should be tithers. 

5. An increase of 25 per cent in giving to all the causes of the Church, approximately 
$30,000,000 annually. 

6. 5,000 recruits for the ministry of The Methodist Church. 

7. 5,000 recruits for life service in other phases of the work of the Church. 

8. Intensified cumulative effort in the field of Evangelism. 

9. Increased emphasis and effort to realize the objective for Church School Enroll- 
ment and Attendance. 

10. Increased and persistent effort in the Crusade for a New World Order. 


Objectives for the Local Church 

1. To make an honest effort to carry out in detail the suggested program of cultiva- 
tion and education with such adaptations as may be necessary. 

2. To achieve as far as possible the “Major Goals” suggested. 

3. To promote an enlistment of the members of the church for definite stewardship 
commitments through the use of a Covenant Card. 

4. To establish a reading course in Christian Stewardship. 

5. To increase the number of consecrated and qualified workers in the church for 
Christian education, evangelism and social service. 

6. To secure a definite enlistment of an adequate number of our finest youth for 
full-time Christian service; the ministry; missionaries; workers in Christian education, 
social and community service. 

7. To promote giving to World Service and Conference Benevolences, the support 
of the ministry and local expenses until every member of the church is enlisted. 

8. To present and stress tithing as an acknowledgment of the stewardship of posses- 
sions, and enroll the largest possible number of tithing stewards among the members of 
the church. 

9. To institute in every church a thorough individual, personal enlistment by any 
good method for the total budget of the church, or for all causes, at the time most 
acceptable to each church. 

10. To increase giving to all causes by at least 25 per cent. 

11. To bring the total membership of the church into active participation in its 
worship services and in the program of Christian Education. 

12. To magnify the Church as God’s agency for world redemption. 

13. To carry forward still more effectively the work of Evangelism. 

14. To seek to achieve the objectives for church school enrollment and attendance. 


The Stewardship Concept 


In the Year of Stewardship a variety of concepts of stewardship were expressed. This 
was inevitable in a Church in which ministers and members think for themselves. How- 
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ever, as the program proceeded in its development, two declarations became current in 
the expression of the fundamental concept of Stewardship: 


1. “Christian Stewardship an overwhelming sense of responsibility for the Christian 
well-being of the world.” (KE. Lamont Geissinger) 

2. “A Christian Steward is one who believes and practices in his life the principle 
of Christian Stewardship. This is the principle: All I am, all I have, all I know, all I can 
do, constitute a trust from Almighty God, to be used for my own good, in service to my 
fellow man, to the glory of God and the advancement of His Kingdom.” (W. K. Greene) 

It is this larger concept of the stewardship of life that the Church has accepted as 
the result of the Year of Stewardship. This in itself is a notable victory, propitious for 
future achievements in this field. 


MareriaLts Usep IN YEAR OF STEWARDSHIP 
(Publications, Kodachrome Lectures, Drama-Pageants, Radio Transcriptions) 


Stories in Christian Stewardship—Radio Leaflet... ..c-ce-ceececeeeeceeceneeeeneeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3,000 
Conversation Groups in the Local Church, by Thomas, a Manual...............2.2.2.-.---- 166,133 
AMavs dona euael leis youve Cont s2) (Glovgeqitena teiienv Ane kt oo oe ae pepe re eons Gand ereeerosenonce 22,710 
Pastore ohana lovin emi Gye. esc eee ee ae en ee ay eae Sec ene 25,931 
Manual for Stewardship Committee, by Kenmed ya... ccec co ceec ccc ccereceeeccctceeedeeeoenee 97,972 
Human Interest Stories in Christian Stewardship, by Stidger.....-.---.-- eee 27,080 
Stewardship Worship Bulletins (Printed and Distributed by The Methodist 
Poblishine tH Ouse): 28s. aru ii ee he Sek Re ee eee, ent eee See 12,000,000 
Only the Valiant, by Kestle, a Drama-Pageant.....................- Eonar ieee restora se, a 25,329 
Twelve Lay Sermons: 
1. Man—Worker with God, by Ellis—Sunday, January 5, 1947..........20.........- 28,548 
2. A Steward of His People, by Ward—Sunday, January 12, 1947...!............ 28,548 
3. A Challenge of Stewardship to Youth, by Brawley— 
SLOB AG Folaieer Ken onb FeWniatg mm RO HC) rae Winer eee nN ae Re Eee ee 28,548 
4. Steward of the Good News, by Quillian—Sunday, January 26, 1947...... 28,548 
5. Stewardship of Possessions, by Patterson—Sunday, February 2, 1947...... 28,548 
6. Stewardship of Service, by Brown—Sunday, February 9, 1947................ 28,548 
7. Stewardship of Self Development, by Heer—Sunday, February 16, 1947 28,548 
8. Stewardship of Life and Possessions, by Robbins— 
Sumcdaver Viarcie2 Ol O47 5 er see Cs ee else Lee ee te eee Raye 28,548 
9. Tragedy of Wilful Blindness, by Peterson—Sunday, March 9, 1947........ 28,548 
10. The Stewardship of Giving, by Stanger—Sunday, March 16, 1947............ 28,548 
11. The Master Steward, by Sherrod—Sunday, March 23, 1947........0.....0........- 28,548 
12. The Perfect Steward, by Nichols—Sunday, March 30, 1947.......0.....0....--- 28,548 
Three-Minute Addresses for Stewardship Crusaders, for,Sundays in January, 
Hebruaryarand larch mls jm bya ela eeee eee ee 27,503 
Twelve Stewardship Leaflets, for distribution in January, February and March: 
i hes Barthvand ether Enaillmessesbh ere temo vant verllse eee s een ane enna 1,159,000 
Pr. MANERA ACY IDeveNOVOaAOyi7, VON USI ees eee pe pesneeecneeer oe yee ee eeescne see 1,159,000 
Bo Inde Claacistun Weve lowe Mah wool eo ee 1,159,000 
Ae Uist, Valkesbyy Dave. 5. oy ioe ede mee Oe eee ee ee, ee 1,159,000 
i: ScenelSlouyowaben NWroxeetiniovan Jeni INC Orme oe arenes aw eee 1,159,000 
hon AG oVelisin Reval Non yanks IRANI TONS IRIN pg eae ge se Se es pe essere 1,159,000 
ep Ole MA ONT SAKE Seis xe) OM CLAM eee nee toey eee eee ee eee on ee 1,159,000 
Se Wsaorsweress) xaosk (Conlin (Crooks, lene ()waloven cS oe che ee peacboeaeee 1,159,000 
Oe Stewardshipr in SOClal MevelablOms ilove Cir ll cece ene enn nen eee ne 1,159,000 
10. Keeping Our Good Name Clear, by Schofield. ....fc...c.c.ccccccccccceecccceee eee 1,159,000 
Le Whosevlate Are Vou spendines ova leh listens eee aetna 1,159,000 
12. The World Mission of the Church, by Diffendorfer.........0.2..2..0cccca--+- aes 1,159,000 
Stewardship Covenant Card... | Fone ee See pacer eee FEL Ole ee 2,963,660 
Kodachrome neGuurestm GS crip tse ID 1strloui 0c cl) erases eeerseeee: mares teaser nee neat anon 3,250 
World Catastrophe or World Christianity—W hich? 
bya Geissin cere ees mere re eee ree ee Hundreds of showings 
JNA higernyebanes 000) toKrenuieenaoks| deboy Nosy IMAG VORE YS) os oper pasa ee eee eae 261 


rom Malachi to Mishawaka, by Geissintern 2.2 eee ne 204 
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AN Cloner AWatd cE Woy aia, lonie let wee Whee Me oo re, cee ey to 176 
\Wihat OnesDoctor Dida oye Grelssimc erst: seer an eee eee remem Fame 156 
@hickashaplbanzers: banish oya Geissinger sss = lees ee ase eee 33 
Negro Achievements, by Geissinger (Just put in Circulation) 
Stewards of God’s Country, by Magnuson..........2........... Hundreds of showings 
Kodachrome Worship Services: (Scripts Distributed) 2.000000. cece eeeeeeeetee eee 1,400 
Godis: WorldtofiBeatiiy Mo yeNyeclt here 28: pae ope kee eg 214 
God’s Children in a Beautiful World, by Nye. cece ceeeteeee 145 
Living Together in God’s World, by ‘Nye ie SY Ae ee, Re eS Mee alee, 145 
The Church in God’s World, by ‘Nye LAS Ue eS. el de Dette Mee LS 107 
Rolistoie @heartse (ilbrebantse tom aero ll) perenne sas meena tes ecenmns ei aie MOR ena ne 600 


Radio Transcriptions, “Human Interest Stories in Christian Stewardship” 
by Stidger, Used by 215 Broadcasting Stations 


BING) Galleon Mets Be Oe Pik Sale eee’ eae RE bt it. 8 CAN eS RPA Mian te od Ete 29,615,144 


Results 


The full results of a program such as the Year of Stewardship can never be tab- 
ulated. Changes in life attitudes are of paramount importance. We do know that 
the lives of countless numbers of the members of The Methodist Church were more 
definitely related to the advancement of God’s Kingdom in a new dedication of self 
and money for this purpose. Many thousands more were inspired to carry over into 
life’s vocations the practice of Stewardship. All of this will mean much in the years 
to come for the more effective functioning of our Church and the building of a 
Christian world order. 

It has been possible, however, to secure reports of some definite, concrete results. 
We are indebted to the Crusade Office for the following figures: 


VE CrUnib senor lei Vinm1Shinysee cee sere eee eee ees an akan Ueelreteaiel es 3: 3,948 
QamiNecruusmormoturen tull=tinver Ghristiam services. eet ee eee: ee eee 9,293 
hy Amrouroulllerel gis; ANN avenas ee a SIRE RN Es ia ene AS Ce OO 151,687 
4, clarolled sas, Proportiona te Givers... sdeca esses een dccrencsvcpeeenec eens easgtatecescaeenne et 493,866 


According to Dr. Hoover, Statistician for The Methodist Church, there was an 
increase in giving to all causes as reported in the Conference Journals during the 
Year of Stewardship of approximately $10,000,000. Stewardship cultivation was 
doubtless responsible for a due proportion of this increase. 

According to reports from reliable sources, during the past two years, campaigns 
were launched and are being carried to successful conclusion for the following causes 
and financial goals: (1) Universities, Colleges and Schools, $29,685,000; Hospitals 
and Homes, $49,684,000; Reserve Pension Funds, $7,185,000; Buildives and Pay- 
ments of Debts, $15,000,000; Increase in Salaries of Ministers, $4,006,537—a total 
of $105,560,537. Unquestionably, the program of stewardship cultivation developed 
a favorable atmosphere in which these splendid results could be achieved. 

Hundreds of letters received from representative pastors throughout the Church 
indicate that the results listed above did not come by chance. We give a summary 
of one letter typical of many others that have come from all sections of the Church. 
This letter is from Rev. Laurence E. Nye, Pastor of ‘First Church, Portland, Oregon. 
Dr. Nye says (condensed) : 

“We followed almost to the letter the outline of the Stewardship Year as it was 
worked out by the Board of Lay Activities. Results: 

1. “Nearly 400 commitments of various kinds to the church on the basis of steward- 
ship responsibility. 

2. “More than 200 tithers and proportionate givers. 
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3. “The largest budget we have ever had is being carried with little extra push and 
promotion. Giving is up in every department. There is a more generous spirit seen in our 
people as well as in the official groups and organizations. We have added one more 
minister to our Staff and now have the money for another professional worker. 


4. “The Stewardship campaign came at Just the right time to convince all our people 
that our Centennial Building Fund of $500,000 is no longer a matter of acceptance. We 
shall soon have half of that sum in sight. Our program of ‘stewardship education led many 
of our people to see that they were not yet doing all they could. 


5. “We have been able to get officials to take more seriously their responsibilities of 
appointed leadership. They are seeing their job as something besides sitting and voting. 


6. “The stewardship period brought about the formation and unification of a large 
Young Adult BOM Na which has taken over very definite responsibilities and sees them 
through. 


7. “Over 300 new motbers were taken into the church by vows and renewal processes. 
We received more new people under the leadership of the stewardship campaign than we 
did in the Year of Evangelism because our people felt more keenly their sense of re- 
sponsibility. 


8. “We have a church school completely manned with leaders and good teachers to 
spare. We are now assigning associates to every class so that there will “be two teachers 
available for every teaching situation. As a result of better and more consistent teaching 
our church school is growing. 


9. “A Methodist Men’s Group came into being during the Stewardship Year. It is a 
thriving group, lending just now its major effort to building up the attendance of ‘dads’ 
at church school and church. 

“The Stewardship Year for our church was the most fruitful of all the Crusade years. 
I believe that when one is dealing with Stewardship he is more or less at the heart and 
center of things.” 


Stewardship in the Future 


The Board of Lay Activities rejoices with the Church in the splendid results 
already achieved but it feels that we must go forward. We must build securely on 
the foundations laid during the Year of Stewardship in the Crusade for Christ. A 
continuous, thorough-going program of Stewardship cultivation is the answer to our 
Church’s need of personnel and money with which to go forward in its program of 
world redemption. With this conviction our General Board and National Council 
of Conference Lay Leaders in a joint session in Des Moines, Iowa, last July unani- 
mously approved the following Memorial to the General Conference: 

“The General Board of Lay Activities and the National Council of Conference 
Lay Leaders herewith respectfully memorialize the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church to take appropriate action looking to the continuance during the 
next quadrennium of the church-wide emphasis upon Christian Stewardship. 

“During the year of Special Emphasis (1946-1947) the Church has been brought 
to a new and deeper consciousness of the meaning, opportunity and responsibility of 
Christian Stewardship. 

“There is now evident a Church-wide call that the work begun shall be continued. 

“The General Board of Lay Activities and the National Council of Conference 
Lay Leaders therefore memorialize the General Conference to continue the emphasis 
on the cultivation and promotion of Christian Stewardship along the lines and ac- 
cording to the pattern which has proven so successful in the Crusade for Christ.” 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Our General Board has. consistently given emphasis to this essential feature of its 
work as a vital aspect of the life of a local church. Genuine Christian fellowship 
unifies a congregation and makes it strong for its task. This phase of our work is 
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featured in lay programs of every sort, especially in meetings of Methodist Men and 
in the literature of the Board. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


This phase of our work continues to be central in our thinking and in every type 
of program. It is featured in our literature, in the program of Methodist Men, and 
in co-operation with the Board of Evangelism. In the Year of Evangelism, “Lay- 
men’s Day” gave particular emphasis to this vital phase of the Church’s life and 
work, using the theme, “Our Timeless Mandate to Serve, to Seek, to Save” by 
Holmes. 


Lay SPEAKING OR PREACHING 


This continues to be one of our Board’s best opportunities for discovering and 
training laymen and for rendering a distinct service to the Church. This work is 
carried on in various ways: speakers for “Laymen’s Day”; various types of lay pro- 
grams in which laymen are speakers; co-operation in all the great movements of the 
Church; and holding religious services where ministers cannot be present. Some 
districts and a number of Annual Conference Boards of Lay Activities have de- 
veloped a fine corps of men who are ready at any time for services of various sorts 
that call for lay speaking and preaching. It is safe to say that during the past three 
years at least half a million consecrated laymen have been used as lay speakers in ; 
the various programs promoted by the General Board of Lay Activities. This has 
meant much to their own development and in service to the Church. It is a work 
that needs to be greatly expanded and made more effective. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


In order to meet its responsibility for training and education of its workers and 
definite constituents, our Board has had to publish and circulate at nominal cost 
books, pamphlets, leaflets and a magazine dealing with the various phases of its 
program. Below will be found a lst of our Board’s publications, the type of each 
and the number of copies circulated from June 1, 1944 to December 1, 1947. 

All of our literature is sent on order except the copies distributed as samples. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL Boarp’s PUBLICATIONS 
(June 1, 1944-December 1, 1947). 
Stewardship Publications 


An Adventure in Stewardship, by Thomas, 72 page book... 2.-.eececeeeeeeee eee 50,000 
Christian Stewardship, by Morelock, 42 page book... 2... -- tec ccc cceeeeeeeceeceteeeeeneee 15,520 
Spiritualizing Church Finance, by Morelock, 22 page pamphlet... 2,090 
A Jarring Question, by Chappell, 16 page pamphlet...c7 neo-con cnceeeee ceca cece ceeeeeeeeee 21,060 
The Minimum Standard of Giving, by Hamlett, 16 page pamphlet... 33,450 
Something Better Than a Fortune, by Eddy, 12 page pamphlet... 15,350 
iiheshellowshipvo0 test hin cemoye Stic erage Cail Cire: ae at eeeenentee semen ee eee 67,850 
The Christian Steward in His Church, by Morelock, a leaflet... 83,720 
The Principle of Christian Stewardship, by Greene, a leaflet... 95,050 
Wenlthelnexhanshiplespyalbseancrott,arleatletye 1.0)... 0. eet ee ee 57,150 
AmVoice iromethes Valley,sbyabourhtsapleatlet. = 2 Ole ee ee eee! 22,050 
Aunt Ian's Coffee Grinder, by: Bancroft, a, leatle tice cece ccc cec seen teeeenseesstenntss 75,050 
@hurchePews-sslichtlysUsedwbyasniithapleatlcpeee ae eee eee ae eee 93,300 
ASO Um atnense Dida y normal iam CAILG ba were tei eee en em eee ae eee ee, 20,450 
‘The Layman in the Church Service, by Veh, a leaflet... cc. esc ecscccengtoetisttefeessneones 65,930 
Christian Stewardship in the World of Today, by Tittle, a leaflet... 22,200 
AY Pledgeris’ More Dhan a, Gitt, by Weachyja leaflet. 2: 22a ace ss cececceccececetnecne ee 57,850 


Sunday a Bulwark of Christianity, by Edwards, a leaflet u.2......ecceseeeeceeeeeeeees 45,500 
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The nbines Artmote Guiv ime yOivel Si Owl all Cayhl Cheese cases ae nteee este certeeest renner tees 93,850 
The Grace of Sbewandsuip, by. @webt, a Leatlete sre. c.n msec cere eau ccc 36,500 
Tuaymen for hese Wimes, by Morelock, a leaflet5 7222.8. vette teers 22,950 
Wosersabunderss oy; Balers ab ae ean bieete ee eee ose eee sess ee errs ee 6,685 
eA Stewardshipr Covenants © ancl ames ets oes ures ten Seer tagiec ae ate wee cree eee en 89,100 
IN itr ng uaa © lenrgeraye elit Oy Noe ee een eee ah ae en oes tei ore aa Fema tees 96,700 
Christian Stewardship, Dhe Basie Primenpley aateatl ete mene teen ee eee 89,800 
Stewardship in the Giving of Self and Money, a leaflet... 140,000 
Ts@o kamen Haryyercle apa east 6 tee eoe ease ee tena eae nc ee NE pre ce ween ee reat eer 88,900 
NE Guipzon@ Olde eter aoyg lett le Mam leat Cte eemverees ary cnesteeres rene eter eee ecee et eee 76,850 
iRroveu Mies Nowe by, Samnpnar loath et, sae meee uer es cette ee ncaa te eee Ene ane eee eae tees 80,400 
Motalalaslaots chen © nunc lesova De toy oo viens cye le ate bee meee s weaee eee eee eee enn ee 64,450 
Bice Businessss by cen ec yer a0 Oe bi sere ter reso area meee ren eo seers eereeey sree eee 69,675 
Church-Wide Program of Stewardship Cultivation, Education and 

Promotion aqoamawll Ghee see e = eee ets ARTE ales oa lise esse eee aes Gee cae 25,425 


Mens Work 


MekhodishlVlen— land oOo kayo O pe ZeM 0 0.0 Kee eee tee een se temueiee eee e ste tana ie enreneeene ces 21,000 
IMicthodista vier Ololica Grom arc] aa ees enter eerres eet esc ener een a ee 85,250 
Methodist Men at Work—1943 by Patterson, 112 page book........2..222222021---e---- 455 
Methodist Men at Work=1944 by Slutz, [12 page books. 2a ee eee 1,735 
Methodist Men at Work—1945, by Holmes, 112 page book............2....222-22:1220e00e+- 12,500 
Methodist Men at Work—1946, composite authorship, 112 page book......0.1............. 9,150 
Methodist Men at Work—1947, by’ Barmett, 112 page book 2. ieee Aer eee 7,410 


Publications in Spanish 
Las Actividades Laicas En La Iglesia Local, by Morelock, translated 


bya Casillas A340 aac es OO Ke ietcs eres cer tee eb cees en en eee 100 
Hombres Metodistas, translated by Casillas, 36 page book.........-22....2...12-eseeeeeeeeeees 500 


Other Publications 
The Methodist Layman, a quarterly through 1944, a monthly since 


Jamuary 11945 Sie ISSUCS eres liye Sina et ROA ee ree nected eee 807 200 
Lay Activities in the Local Church, by Morelock, 34 page book... 5,530 
Recommendations of the General Board for‘Lay Activities 1943-1944, 

Bespage, DOO Ky: ah eee et AL ee Eg en oe, eee 2,500 
The Methodist Church, by Schofield, 150 page book. 2. 560 
The Lay Member of the Annual Conference, by Schofield, 60 page book.............. 3,550 
The Every-Member Canvass, by Workman, 40 page book.........2.....ee.-ceeee eee eee 3,640 
WihvalGowto ChurchitalbyaiMionelocke room i22.e 0 Oo Kae seems anne nnn ieee eee eceeen ener URS 
The Miracle of Worship, by Blake, 26 page pamphlet... 22 ..ce-eceeeeeeteee eerste WeOLS 
A Fellowship Church, by Morelock, 30 page pamphlet... te eee 6,510 
iYerAres Miva Watnessest bya Miorelocks Nestle t:cercme seme ene ee nunnery eee 8,925 
Immortal Tidings in Mortal Hands, by Welch, leaflet... ooo occ cece cence 12,425 
The Judgment and Mercy of God, by Tittle, 32 page booklet... 6,665 
When Temptation Comes, by Martin, 19 page booklet... 2... eee eee 15,605 
Vn nvenae Aen real Rerrbbaot aeherkoxs aol OK Gas A ek ed ke ee is ee hs eer 67,800 
A Service of Installation for Members of the Official Board, by Harrell................. 13,400 
The Church at Its Best, by Morelock (Laymen’s Day Program for 1944)... 1,550 
The Church Meeting Its Responsibility for Ministerial Supply to the Homeland, 

to the World, by Morelock (Laymen’s Day Program for 1945)... 96,400 
Our Timeless Mandate To Serve, To Seek, To Save, by Holmes 

(Bayanen se Day cero ara vical O46) eames ceneeeeeao ae eeeetet na etme aimee ness en err ome nOeS 96,860 
Our Accountability to God, by Holmes (Laymen’s Day Program for 1947).......... 97,175 
The Bourdon Lay Activities of he* Methodist @hiurcha esse ene 50,775 
The Board of Lay Activities of The Methodist Church, Discipline, 1944.........0..... 94,850 
The Official Board, Board of Stewards, Discipline, 194400022... eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 116,300 
Lay Activities 1945-1948, Quadrennial Program, 32 .page book...0....2..2.2.2ceeeceeeee-- 75,950 

otal Wee ee eset eer rn ee a par fete Rn ee ee sh ede tte as 3,561,965 
Year olastewardship sPablaca tion Sse serene acer eee eee a ne 29,615,144 
T otal Distribution. 3.451 cc 5 See ie eee eee ee 33,177,109 
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The co-operation of District Superintendents; Pastors, Conference, District, 
Associate District and Charge Lay Leaders, and The Methodist Publishing House, 
has largely made possible the large circulation of our Board’s publications. 


It should be added that the Boards of Lay Activities and the entire Lay Organ- 
ization have made a direct contribution to the circulation of The Christian Advo- 
cate, World Outlook, The Upper Room, and the books and literature published 
and distributed by The Methodist Publishing House. 


THE BENEVOLENCES 


Our Board has given every possible emphasis to increased giving to World 
Service and Conference Benevolences, directly and in co-operative efforts. This has 
been done through articles in The Methodist Layman, circulation of special literature 
on the subject, direct appeals to Lay Leaders throughout the Church, featuring the 
subject in lay programs, and the undergirding program of Christian Stewardship has 
made a definite contribution to the increase in giving to the Benevolences of our 
Church. ‘ 


ADEQUATE SuPPoRT OF THE MINISTRY 


The General Board and Conference Boards of Lay Activities throughout the 
Church have consistently emphasized the necessity of adequate support of our 
Methodist ministers. This has included not only pastors and superintendents, but 
retired ministers. In the large number of annual conferences seeking to develop 
Reserve Pension Funds for retired ministers, the Conference Lay Organizations 
have given enthusiastic and effective support to these movements. These organiza- 
tions have also given practical support to the raising of sustentation funds to estab- 
lish a minimum salary scale. The General Board is also giving attention to means of 
co-operation for providing scholarship and loan funds for ministerial students. The 
entire Lay Movement is solidly back of a program of adequate support for all 
our ministers. 


‘ 
SounD FINANCE IN THE LocAL CHURCH 


This is one of the outstanding needs of our Church. A sound financial plan under- 
girded by an adequate program of stewardship cultivation in each local church would, 
in our opinion, in a few years double the gifts of our Church for all causes. Our 
Board promotes this feature of its work in all of its programs, through suitable 
literature, and by giving emphasis to the following essential features of a sound 
financial program: 


1. Careful planning and the setting up of an adequate and comprehensive budget. 
2. A thorough annual every-member canvass to enlist each member of the church in 
its financial program. 
3. Regular (weekly) offerings from each member as an act of worship, using the 
offering envelopes for this purpose. 
A dedication of the offermg by prayer. 
5. Each contribution brought to a stewardship basis, that of spiritual sharing. 


Sas 


6. A careful follow-up during the year of all pledges. 

7. A monthly balancing of the budget. 

8. Regular and full financial reports by the Official Board or Board of Stewards to 
the congregation. 

9. A consistent, intelligent program of education in regard to local needs, and 
World Service and Conference Benevolences, 
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ATTENDANCE ON WoRSHIP SERVICE 


In every possible way our Board has continued to emphasize this central feature 
of our Church’s life. This is done through our magazine, programs, lay speaking, 
and the distribution of literature, such as, “Why Go to Church?” by Morelock; 
“The Miracle of Worship” by Blake; “Church Pews: Slightly Used” by Smith; “The 
Layman in the Church Service” by Veh; “Sunday a Bulwark of Christianity” by 
Edwards. 


Increase in attendance upon the worship services of the Church was one of the 
major objectives of the Year of Stewardship. Reports tend to show that this was 
effective in thousands of local churches. 


Men’s Work 


Pursuant to instructions of the last General Conference, our Board of Lay Activi- 
ties has promoted “Men’s Work” through “Methodist Men” and the other men’s 
organizations affiliated with the general movement. We have circulated a “Handbook 
for Methodist Men” and in addition have issued each year an Annual which presents 
52 programs for discussion and activities. Our writers of these Annuals are: 1948, D. 
Stewart Patterson; 1944, Frank D. Slutz; 1945, Harry N. Holmes; 1946, composite 
authorship; 1947, Fred T. Barnett; 1948, R. Lanier Hunt. These Annuals have 
met a distinct need. 


Chartered units of Methodist Men are on the increase and in many districts 
organizations of Methodist Men have been set up for fellowship, education, exchange 
of experience, and the promotion of the district program. 


At our last annual session a Memorial to the General Conference was unanimously 
approved by the Board and the National Council of Conference Lay Leaders, asking 
for “a unified, co-ordinated, all-out effort to enlist the men of Methodism in a 
great program of world redemption.” This program visualizes a great National 
Council of Methodist Men to be followed by similar Councils in Conferences, Dis- 
tricts, and the local church. We trust that the General Conference will give its 
approval to this request and that such a movement can find its proper place in the 
over-all objectives adopted by the General Conference for the next quadrennium. 


TRAINING OFFICIAL Boarps AND Boarps oF STEWARDS 


The training of Official Boards and Boards of Stewards is a continuous respon- 
sibility of our Boards of Lay Activities. From year to year the personnel of these 
Boards change; consequently, the process of training must go on. This has been 
done in the following ways: 


1. Institutes, schools, lay programs, retreats, etc. 


2. The use of a definite period of time at each Board session to present and discuss 
some phrase of the lay work. 


3. Distribution of the General Board’s publications to members of the Official Board 
or Board of Stewards. 


4. The circulation of The Methodist Layman and The Christian Advocate among 
members of the Board. 


CHRISTIANIZING PERSONAL AND CoMMUNITY LIFE 


In this phase of its task our Board has emphasized the fight against the organized 
liquor traffic in all its forms, gambling, indecent motion pictures, Sabbath desecration, 
obscene literature, and juvenile delinquency. It has joined with the other Boards of 
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the Church to co-operate with the Board of Temperance in an all-out fight on 
the liquor business. 


CONFERENCE AND DistTRIcT ORGANIZATIONS 


The General Board has given every assistance within its power to Conference, 
District and Sub-District Organizations in their meetings and efforts to promote the 
entire program of Lay Activities. Much inspiration and education have resulted from 
these efforts throughout the Church. 


Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER GENERAL BoarDS AND AGENCIES 


Our Boards of Lay Activities have co-operated fully with the other Boards and 
Agencies of the Church, seeking to acquaint the laymen of the Church with their 
objectives and work and to enlist their wholehearted support. This has been a priv- 
ilege and good results have followed. Of special note during this quadrennium has 
been our Board’s co-operation with other Agencies for: A New World Order, Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Evangelism, Christian Education, Overseas Relief, World 
Communion Sunday, Missions, Hospitals and Homes, Pensions for Retired Ministers, 
World Peace, and Temperance. All of this has entailed a great deal of thought, 
time and effort, and financial expense, but it has contributed to the on-going program 
of our great Church. 


LAYMEN’S DAY 


The last General Conference gave official recognition to ‘“Laymen’s Day” by 
designating the fourth Sunday in February each year for its observance. This gives 
a significant recognition to the place and responsibility of laymen in The Methodist 
Church. It also helps to discover latent talent and relate it in activity to the total 
work of the Church. The observance of the day has greatly increased this quadren- 
nium. The following themes have been used (approximately 100,000 copies of each 
program have been distributed) : 


1944—The Church at Its Best 


1945—The Church Meeting Its Responsibility: For Ministerial Supply; To the 
Homeland; To the World. 


1946—Our Timeless Mandate: To Serve, To Seek, To Save 
1947—Our Accountability to God 
1948—Learning to Live the Christian Life 


The emphases for the years 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 have each been related 
to the several phases of the Crusade for Christ. 

It is safe to estimate that at least 50,000 laymen have taken part in this work 
each year. 


COUNCILS AND CONFERENCES 


During the quadrennium our Board has promoted the following Councils and 
Conferences: two National Councils of Conference Lay Leaders in conjunction with 
the annual session of the Board; six Jurisdictional Councils of Conference Lay 
Leaders. It has co-operated with the Southeastern Jurisdiction in two Conferences 
for Laymen at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. These meetings have been of 
great value in promoting our work. 
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INTER-BOARD AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL AGENCIES 


Our General Board works with a number of needed and effective agencies for , 
co-operation and assumes its pro rata financial share in these enterprises as follows: 
Council of Secretaries of The Methodist Church; The Transportation Bureau (Meth- 
odist); The Inter-Board Committee (Boards of Missions and Church Extension, 
Education, Lay Activities) ; Inter-Board Committee on Christian Vocations (Meth- 
odist); The Service Department (Methodist, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois) ; 
United Stewardship Council; Protestant Film Commission; Washington Protestant 
Bureau. 


METHODIST RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Our Board co-operated in promoting the Methodist Rural Life Conference, 
assuming its pro rata share of finance, held at Lincoln, Nebraska, July 29-31, 1947. 
A large number of Conference Boards of Lay Activities co-operated by sending 
representatives and paying their expenses. Our Board has expressed its profound 
concern that The Methodist Church shall adopt at this General Conference a far- 
reaching and effective program of work for our rural churches. 


METHODIST YOUTH CONFERENCE 


Our Board co-operated in the Methodist Youth Conference held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 30, 1947-January 2, 1948, in a splendid exhibit on Christian Stew- 
ardship. Three members of our Staff were present to give the youth that thronged 
the booth information about our work and answers to their questions. 


CO-OPERATION IN MISSION FIELDS 


Our Board has co-operated in publishing some literature in Spanish for our 
people in California, Texas, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and South America. Of 
special note this past year was our co-operation with the Board of Education in 
publishing in Spanish a translation of Dr. Crawford’s “The Stewardship Life.” 

Our Board co-operated with The Methodist Church of Mexico by sending its 
Executive Secretary and Mr. Casillas, at that time Lay Leader of the Latin-American 
Provisional Conference, to the National Convention held at Mexico City, September 
13-17, 1944. At a later Convention, September 25, 1946, in Mexico City Dr. W. W. 
Jackson, formerly Lay Leader of the Southwest Texas Conference, was sent as the 
representative of our Board. 

At its last session, our Board elected D. Stewart Patterson, Vice-President of the 
Board, our Delegate to the China Centennial of Methodist Missions. Mr. Herbert 
W. Kendall, Lay Leader of the Nebraska Conference, was elected Alternate Delegate. 
The Methodist Commission on Chaplains graciously shared with our Board Mr. 
Patterson’s expenses. Mr. Kendall paid his own expenses. Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Kendall had a most successful visit, the results of which will be invaluable not only 
to the China Conferences but also to our own Lay Work in the United States. 


THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


It is generally accepted throughout The Methodist Church that our General 
Conference in 1944 was wisely led in approving and launching the Crusade for 
Christ and in setting up a Crusade Committee for co-ordinating the efforts of the 
Boards and Agencies for the five emphases of the Crusade. 

The launching of the Crusade for Christ was a notice to the members of The 
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Methodist Church that plans had been made for doing some big and significant things 
for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 

The record will show that these plans have been achieved in large measure. This 
has not been done without the interest, aggressive leadership and fine co-operation of 
the lay men and women of our Church. From the testimony of some of the leaders 
of the Crusade, we are led to believe that our Boards of Lay Activities have made a 
tremendous contribution to the desired results. We know that they gave unstinted 
support to the Crusade for a New World Order, to the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Program, to the Year of Evangelism, to the Year of Stewardship, and to the Church 
Enrollment and Attendance phase of the Crusade. Space does not permit us to go 
into detail regarding the various features of co-operation that were carried out. 
Suffice it to say that the Lay Organization gave full and effective support to the 
entire program. 

In our opinion, no quadrennium of The Methodist Church has demonstrated 
quite so conclusively the desirability of having a well-trained Lay Organization that 
can support intelligently and enthusiastically the great movements of the, Church. 


; BY-PRODUCTS 


We call attention briefly to some of the by-products of our lay work. 


1. The discovery and development of real churchmen, men who recognize the 
mission of Christianity in its full scope and spiritual power. 

2. The development of men who are genuine Christian stewards, devoting their 
lives and substance to the purposes of the Kingdom. 

3. Enlistment of the men of the Church in a constructive program of Lay Activi- 
ties which has fully engaged their minds and hearts and, no doubt, obviated some ill- 
judged and ill-advised movements. 

4. The development of a finer spirit of understanding and co-operation between 
the laymen and ministers of the Church. 

5. A true appreciation by the laymen of the Church of the recognition given 
them in a constructive, worthwhile program in which they have initiative and the 
opportunity of full participation. 


EXPANDING NEEDS 


The success of our work has opened doors of opportunities and demands upon 
us for service that are far beyond our powers to meet due to limited resources of 
personnel and funds. This is particularly true in the matter of Staff members to 
meet the requests for help in training workers in the field, and sufficient means to 
carry on a program of Stewardship cultivation adequate for a great Church. Our 
Board, however, looks confidently to the future with the conviction that somehow 
the resources will be provided for our expanding program. 


GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 


We assert without fear of contradiction that The Methodist Church has one of 
the most vital and effective Lay Organizations of all the Protestant denominations. 
It is integrated within the total structure of the life and program of the Church. 
It has developed a loyal, faithful and effective leadership. It promotes the essential 
work of the Church. It survived the period of depression and the second World War 
when men’s work of other Protestant bodies went out of business or was merged with 
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some other agency of their churches. Now, practically every Protestant Church of 
any size has revived, or is in process of doing so, its men’s work. The laymen of our 
Church know these facts. They have a new comprehension of what they have 
meant to the on-going program of our Church and, under God, what they can 
mean in the future if given a full and unbridled opportunity. They are ready to 
respond enthusiastically to any new challenge given them by our great Church. 


IN APPRECIATION 


In making this report for the quadrennium, our Board is mindful of those working 
with it that have made possible every success—the Conference, District, Associate 
District, Charge and Church Lay Leaders—the Auxiliary Boards of Lay Activities 
and the Official Boards and Boards of Stewards and units of Methodist Men. In 
addition to their fine co-operation has been the sympathetic understanding and 
leadership of the Church’s ministry—Bishops, District Superintendents, and Pastors. 
Without their understanding and help, little or nothing could have been accomplished. 
Our Board is under a lasting debt of gratitude to all who have labored so patiently 
and helpfully wit hus for the attainment of our objectives. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ray H. Nicwots, President 
Grorce L. Morsiock, Hxecutive Secretary 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 
THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 


ILLINOIS CORPORATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The past quadrennium has been notable for advancement along pension lines in 
the entire Methodist Church. In spite of the handicap of decentralized operation 
under the non-reserve system, distinct progress has been made toward correlation 
and improvement of pension operations within the Territory of the Illinois Cor- 
poration. 

The close of the second World War compelled us to face the investment situation 
arising from the cessation of United States Treasury borrowing at par. Since then, 
the supply of high-grade bonds with attractive yields has been relatively small. 

An organization primarily concerned with sound and conservative investment 
of funds is hard put to it today to find sound securities that will yield much more than 
24% per annum. This difficulty has an intimate relation to the operation of reserve 
pension funds. 

At the moment, it is hard to guess where our national economy is headed. 
Inflationary forces are still strongly influential. But, underneath the surface, there 
are signs that we may soon be witnessing a marked reversal of trend. In expectation 
of such reversal, the Corporation has maintained a strong financial position. 

A glance at the world situation, economic and political, indicates that it will take 
several more years to emerge from the post-bellum psychosis and disintegration 
which are afflicting the greater part of the world. Following such gigantic destruction, 
it may take a decade or more to stabilize world trade and diplomatic relationships. 

Administrators of funds must think and work in the presence of these major 
disturbances; must keep track of them and endeavor to judge trends in the light 
of the best information available. No easy task, it must be granted! 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


During the quadrennium, the following changes have taken place in the member- 
ship of the Corporation: Dr. B. R. Turnipseed of the Upper South Carolina Con- 
ference resigned, on account of health reasons, and the vacancy was filled by election 
of the Rev. E. W. Gamble of the Louisville Conference. 

Mr. George A. Jacobs, a layman of the Wisconsin Conference, died March 26, 
1945, and the vacancy was filled by election of Mr. Bradshaw Mintener, a layman of 
the Northern Minnesota Conference. 

The Rev. Stanley A. Curtis, Treasurer of the Illinois Corporation, died May 21, 
1946, and his place was filled by election of Mr. Francis P. Linneman, Attorney 
of the Corporation. 

Dr. N. J. Crolley, our representative in the Central Jurisdiction, died in the 
summer of 1947, and, up to the present, his place has not been filled. 

The Rev. Otto Liebner, of the Indiana Conference, a member of our statistical 
staff, died November 27, 1946. He was formerly a missionary in South America. 

The Rev. Irvin S. Motz, Treasurer of the Idaho Conference, has been added to 
our staff, and will be concerned mainly with Reserve Pension Fund operations. 

For the lives of all the brethren who have ceased from their labors and entered 
the heavenly rest, we give thanks to God. We miss much their companionship 
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RESERVE PENSIONS 


The General Conference of 1944 unanimously passed the following resolution 
offered by Dr. Ralph Sockman of New York City: 

“Be It Resolved, That the General Conference of 1944 direct the Board of 
Pensions to engage in an aggressive campaign, during the coming quadrennium, to 
help as many Annual Conferences as possible to formulate and execute plans neces- 
sary to put their ‘New Entrants’ into the Reserve Pension Fund and to supply im- 
proved pension support to present claimants.” 

In the Territory of the Illinois Corporation a considerable amount of work had 
been done already preparing the way for this step. 

In order to carry out the mandate of the General Conference of 1944 in a thor- 
oughgoing manner, we first undertook to prepare extensive estimates of costs for 
each Conference in the Territory. Tables were calculated showing (1) the cost of 
funding the required 9% payment for “New Entrants” for 20, 25 and 36 year terms 
respectively. Similar tables were prepared showing the cost of funding a partial 
reserve plan for “Previous Entrants” for 20, 25 and 36 year terms respectively. 
In addition, computations were prepared showing what it would cost to fund on a 
reserve basis certain advances in current rates of annuity for “Conference Claim- 
ants” under the old plan. For some Annual Conferences figures were made showing 
the cost of operating a partial reserve pension plan for “Accepted Supply Pastors.” 

By publicity and otherwise, ,interest in the aforementioned three-way pro- 
gram was created. The fact that it proposed to do something for the benefit of every- 
body in the Conference proved very attractive. A good many campaigns were 
launched and in most cases pushed to successful conclusion during the past three 
years. Up to the time of reporting, the payment of the pledges has been remarkably 
good, with very little loss or delinquency. Fortunately, we hit a period when incomes 
were high and goods scarce, thus leaving a considerable margin to spare for 
benevolent giving. 

The Conferences at present operating the Reserve Pension Plan are: 


California Idaho North-East Ohio 

Central New York Towa-Des Moines N@thwest Indiana 

Central Pennsylvania* Minnesota Northern Minnesota 
Dakota Montana Ohio 

Genesee Newark* Southern California-Arizona 
Indiana North Dakota West Virginia 


*Partial Reserve Plan 


The following Conferences are completing arrangements to enter the Reserve 
Pension Plan: 


Michigan North Indiana West Wisconsin 
New England Northwest Lowa Wisconsin 

New England Southern Oregon Wyoming 

New Hampshire Troy : Wyoming State 
New York Upper Iowa 


Of the 47 Annual Conferences in the Northeastern, North Central, and Western 
Jurisdictions, 32, or two thirds are now tied into the Reserve Pension system. A 
good many of the remaining 15 Annual Conferences are actively engaged in studying 
the Reserve Pension Plan and, by the end of another quadrennium, will almost cer- 
tainly begin operation of the new system. 

Considering the great amount of campaigning for many other causes which has 
gone on at the same time, the abovementioned result is quite remarkable. 
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CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


During the past two quadrenniums, wonderful progress has been made in 
stepping up the annuity rates in the Annual Conferences of the Central Jurisdiction. 

This is due to the splendid co-operation of the Bishops, the District Superin- 
tendents, the pastors and the membership in the Pastoral Charges; also to the 
faithful work of the late Dr. N. J. Crolley, representative of the Illinois Corporation 
in the Central Jurisdiction. 

A glance at the following table is sufficient evidence of this splendid achievement: 


Annuity Rate Annuity Rate 

Name of Conference in 1939 in 1947 
TUE aT ZIY neeg ese cat SR oe Pe an aie ot Sep Reet Me coe $ 1.96 $ 9.00 
@entralPAl ala mia een eeter shy i ashi i hs ey senso ee age 1.32 6.00 
Centra AV est a sete Seen te eke rl nt ea MO Ree oe 1.40 6.50 
TDS een ER A Sis rr 8 No ire it ee a eee Ser or” Cea EE Ra asa 3.00 16.00 
act Hen nessee mrs etme et ter ak ee eos tee seen eee 1.80 6.50 
Orc aye tae oe rl ao MEET Net Nhe AR toes RO. Tih Sei esta 1.30 7.00 
Ae xan COT ay weer Seen eA te tl Ags AL apy ode atk we ashor. oma 2.00 10.00 
NGO UNSLAI nye eee eee ee ae CEN w Reon te See eee 1.40 6.50 
TNUUTESISVRSISUW wey MP ae mee aan eto A Ue eae ee eat 3 Chae 1.40 5.50 
INorohs @aro lias tse eee ne cena ee wh eee ere aM renee ae? 1.80 10.00 
Sa VAN a) maeeeset eo Eee RERS AS Ree ele Tt SS i RS 1.60 7.00 
Some ny © anol awe eee ete NS ores OL BAe ete soa we 2.80 12.00 
SOUuMe BE) Orie Be erawer renee ONT AS tees Poa ES Le ie ee ae 3.00 11.00 
SSYSHIUIC ONES tO ae Se Oy Uae he See ee eee me eet ihe Se 88 5.00 
BI ETIIVESSC Cart He. Nero eee are rr A iano eet ES ny eo os ee 1.44 9.00 
Sheds: weere, men att. Perenolde sh 0 bor. LEER Ie ae 2 ie 2.00 8.00 
(WipperrViIssissip pl Rene eh 8 ee ee oe tee Ne hes 1.32 5.50 
AVA SINT O11 ppc rene wm Re ie ow te a eee 3.75 16.00 
‘VA SrSt i OF NSS NS Se AA ala A AES Wig Ba pA Pe re ta ne Ri Set EOS 1.80 6.50 

IAVGRAG ers. Neve re Meee ie Nee, 1s RI) OI $ 1.89 $ 8.58 


CLEARINGHOUSE OPERATIONS 


Long since, within the Territory of the Ilnois Corporation, the kinks have been 
taken out of clearinghouse operations, whereby through central clearing a retired 
minister receives his complete annuity from the terminal Conference served, and 
service in other Conferences is paid by them to the terminal Conference, which 
acts as the paying agent for any others involved in the obligation. 

The time seems to have arrived when the undoubted advantages of clearinghouse 
operation should be extended to all Jurisdictions in the United States. Annuity 
rates have been largely stabilized and there are no longer wide discrepancies in the 
rates paid by the various Conferences. 

A gradualistic approach to unification of clearinghouse operation seems best; 
first, independent clearing within the Missouri Corporation Territory, then inter- 
clearing between the two Territories, after two years of independent operation. 
By this method the combined clearinghouse should be working smoothly in a few 


years. 
Ministers’ Provipent ANNuITY FuND 


More than twenty years ago, the Board of Pensions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church organized a fund, known as the Ministers’ Provident Annuity Fund, with 
the purpose of enabling ministers to deposit moneys for purchase of additional 
annuities at time of retirement. In the original thought leading to its organization 
it was conceived of as a preliminary attempt to begin operation of an auxiliary 
reserve pension plan, the minister himself being the only contributor. In the course 
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of the years, nearly 700 ministers used the Fund and its assets amounted at the top 
figure to a little more than two and a quarter million dollars. With the passage of 
the years, it became evident that more and more of the members wished to regard 
the Fund as a savings proposition to the general neglect of the annuity-purchasing 
angle, which was the original object of the Fund. This led the Board to dissolve 
the Fund, with the exception of the part of its work which has to do with staff 
pensions of general boards, and the like, in which there is no withdrawal feature, 
unless the employee quits service. This part of the Fund is still operated under 
authorization of the Discipline of 1944, {1623 §5. 


RESERVE PENSION PLAN 


The present low level of earnings on conservatively invested funds, with pros- 
pects that there may not be much change upward for several years ahead, because 
our money economy is largely under government control, indicates the need for 
amending {1645 §1 of the Discipline of 1944, so as to permit any Annual Conference 
operating the reserve pension plan to put its allocations on a ten per cent rather 
than a nine per cent basis. Similar measures have been found necessary in other 
leading denominations operating reserve pension plans. 

Of course, in all fairness, the taking of such a step should be optional with the 
Conference because, manifestly, the change in the allocation rate to a higher figure 
would exhaust the “initial reserve” funds earlier than the time contemplated when 
they were raised. 

Pensions For Lay WorKERS 


Ever since the passage of the Federal Social Security Act of 1933, the excluded 
workers in the employ of non-profit organizations have suffered a great disadvantage, 
as compared with workers in commercial lines. 

There has been steady insistence from many quarters that the Commission on 
Pension Legislation bring forward a plan for making pension provision for the 
retirement of such workers. After consultation with qualified persons, such a plan 
has now been drawn, and it is believed that it can be operated either with or without 
the extension of Federal Social Security provisions to cover such workers. 


STATEMENTS 


A comprehensive statement is presented herewith showing the distribution to 
Conference Claimants at the beginning and at the close of the quadrennium. Also, 
there is appended a Condensed Balance Sheet, showing in outline the Corporation’s 
assets and liabilities. 

Co-OPERATION 


There is close co-operation between the St. Louis and Chicago offices of the Board. 
Increasingly, statistical and other information will need to be pooled and technical 
methods shared between these two offices. Increasingly, there will be need for 
adoption of closely uniform methods of accounting in: (1) the reserve pension fund; 
(2) the clearinghouse; (3) if and when adopted, the operation of the pension plan 
for lay workers. 

We rejoice in the fine co-operative spirit that prevails between the two offices and 
the prospect of working together in the co-ordination and perfecting of the largest 
pension concern among all the Protestant denominations in America. 


Respectfully submitted, 


T. A. Srarrorp 
Executive Secretary 
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CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
AS OF DEC. 31, 1946 


ASSETS: 
Ga ShiRy eke Cree RR AER MENON Bh.) EE ON? EN Cue ee Oe CER ID at $ 119,839.24 
IN CCOUNTSPIVECEL Gal lexienun Ped nad aiaien Peet tt se Wisin cat RN NN On 21,481.79 
Advance Payments and Deferred. Charges..............-...::-:.s----sscessesess+seeeeeceseeeoeee 4,252.90 
Investments: 
Bonds (Books aluic) See <p eee eee eens eu $3,425 036.72 
Stocks. Preterredwand (Commons. ee 1,370,517.68 
INV Ort EA OES aa Bares ih TSN ee eee he on phenome 26,225.00 
Heal statement leet then be id Soak Sh cena Ten eet 8,386.43 
Miiscelllan Gouspe seen ee. eee eee her ea thee See ee 5,403.00  4,835,568.83 
Hanmensiundslnvestmenttseeeee eth mee). Ae eeeey 2 eg ee ee 41,624.54 
Hix eolaMASSets = Onl Ce tetas: SNe ee TE BIN Re ted yh Reel ray ee eaten ee 1,809.36 
SEO Gell See etr se eee aeh) Mes ener Babar | ARTUR dls Seen Dos Se $5,024,576.66 
LIABILITIES : 
IAN ccounitsuba yall cps aie rlre Sl St anniy anh ll CeO Lewin Os Toray ten area $ 129,423.79 
Conference Claimants Distributable Funds. ...2..2c.20.. coc eceet cece eeeeceeeeeneee 558,079.10 
Genéraleinterestelmco i ec. e cs mets See ee ea cease potter OO ns Nr 76,555.31 
Generale rstriloubaltolley: Riv elle: seers ete ye ee een 19,333.57 
Suyooly easiest? IDrsinaloy, JE NiaNe ee en eae rede 1,341.00 
(Grenlera lS Bim aja ae wetweho faced hs, i Boe Stak bee cen en bara rate ee vais 24,766.74 
Gombingeniiwesenye nerve tee ta ee ee ono ree ee SE RED Seat eee es ee 58,334.41 
StatimeensToie Lui deieee cee eereeres ees AAO Ck alee Meee OR, Seay aa 101,561.70 
Conference Endowment and Reserve Funds...........-2..-.2..-2---ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,693,160.47 
IMEISCEll ame o Us iss ce ei eee erent ee Nee, toe eee ear re Seas wees me 18,892.58 
Joint) Contributing Annuity. Hund! (11623) 85) 26,339.61 
(Geraver ae E 1vavo Kon gioaveva aR NNaNC Lose ck Oe es ce acne re race cent eee: 1,204,993 .35 
DNomigss Pb anaioptinia IBXovaKG! INDO AKO Seah ese eee cee rele cents cee ee eet ec bee atlas 10,635.09 
Life Annuity Special Reserve.................... Ba Se ar DEN Doe, shag ae hee 45,011.04 
Tew a raver el Kegaavonestey | Ye uavs ese mee Se Ane fete vie Sa ng tee ee eee eet ee ee ees 56,148.90 
AN GN RAW cites oe Bes AME en te eR ie a is BE i RE cae a Se ae ais $5,024,576.66 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS IN ALL FUNDS 
General un cweA Ceol sss ee ete ce en eo eee Re $5,024,576.66 
IMATIStersu RV eSeIViCN EIS] OMIT Cetus es soe a ener Cee eee eee 1,687,877.95 
@hartene eh clipe eee meee ee Nee owen ee ee eee ee ee eS Se 284,562.09 


(Gram Clafle@ tallipetee= es ete Meche eee Ree es eee ee Une ne ee $6,997,016.70 
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THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 
MISSOURL CORPORATION - 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 


The quadrennium now closing has been one of progress for The Methodist 
Church. Every phase of the Crusade for Christ was marked by great success. As 
one of our leaders expressed it, “Our achievements during the past few years should 
inspire and move us to shout the praises of God throughout the land.” We are 
happy to report that this progress has been just as pronounced in the field of 
pensions as elsewhere. The purpose of this report is to give an account of pension 
administration in the Southeastern and South Central Jurisdictions, comprising the 
territory of the Missouri Corporation. 


Tue Seconp MILESTONE 


In our last Quadrennial Report we said: 


“We might think of the past quadrennium as a trial period or proving ground 
for this and all our general Church Boards—a period in which Unification has been 
on trial. We are happy to report that The Board of Pensions has found fewer diffi- 
culties than the most optimistic anticipated. There have been no insuperable diffi- 
culties. The smooth, harmonious relations of the past four years between the two 
corporations of The Board of Pensions demonstrate not only the wisdom of Union 
in the field of pensions, but also the wisdom of our present set-up. The situations 
in the two territories are so different it would have been much more difficult to 
adjust to Union under one organization for the entire Church than it has been under 
our present system.” 

The above statement is Just as applicable now as four years ago. It is our delib- 
erate Judgment that much of the unprecedented progress in the field of pensions is 
due very largely to Union under our present set-up. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Will Stackhouse, of Marion, South Carolina, a member of the General Board 
from the Southeastern Jurisdiction, died February 19, 1945. Mr. Stackhouse had 
been an active member of the Board since 1922 (General Board of Finance of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1922-1939). 

Mr. Lowe Watkins, of Nashville, Tennessee, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Stackhouse. Mr. Watkins is an attorney and has been 
actively identified with the Board of Conference Claimants in his home Conference 
for a number of years. 

Another long-time and faithful member of the General Board from the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction, Dr. B. Rhett Turnipseed, resigned at the last meeting of the 
General Board. Dr. Turnipseed felt that due to advanced age and impaired health, 
he should take this step. Dr. Turnipseed has been a member of the Board since 
1930 (General Board of Finance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1930- . 
1939). 

Rey. E. W. Gamble, of the Louisville Conference, was elected to fill this vacancy. 
Dr. Gamble is Chairman of the Board of Conference Claimants of his Conference 
and is thoroughly familar with the General Pension Program of the Church. 
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Dr. B. L. Schubel, who served this corporation most efficiently as Assistant Secre- 
tary for six years, has been appointed Superintendent of the St. Louis District. His 
appointment was made as of November 15, 1946. He has been assigned to an im- 
portant and responsible task—one for which he is peculiarly fitted. He will give 
his new office the same painstaking and efficient service rendered the pension cause. 


Dr. J. Wilson Crichlow, of Columbia, Missouri, was elected Assistant Secretary 
on April 18, 1947, sueceeding Dr. B. L. Schubel. Dr. Crichlow will bring to the 
pension cause valuable service out of his long and successful career as pastor and 
District Superintendent. At the time of his election he was serving in his fifth year 
at Columbia, Missouri, the seat of the Missouri University. His service there, as 
elsewhere, has been outstanding. We feel that we are fortunate to secure the services 
of one of Methodism’s outstanding leaders for this important position. 


Dr. T. A. Stafford will report the changes from the Illinois territory. 


INCREASED SUPPORT FOR CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


Increased interest in a more adequate support for our Conference Claimants 
is quite pronounced throughout the Missouri territory. This increased interest is 
reflected in the following: 

In 1940 the Jurisdictional Conferences set as a minimum goal for our territory 
an annuity rate of $10.00 per service year. The 1944 Jurisdictional Conferences 
advanced that minimum goal to $15.00 per service year. The average annuity rate 
for our territory for 1945-46 was $16.36. The average for 1946-47 was $19.39. The 
increase in apportionments to the charges for 1947-48 indicates that the average 
for this current year will be about $22.00. The following chart shows the annuity 
rate paid by each Conference for 1944-45 and 1947-48. 


ANNUITY RATES 


CoNFERENCE : ANNuItTY RatEs 
Southeastern Jurisdiction 1944-5 1947-8 
PAN ab chin age eee tee eaten ti ee ER ee ae Oo eee HT OO0 $25.00 
CULE ae eee ee er ea Ne A Se A se ON AON oN 
TERK nirc hah (Rese eae eben ae Ee eS ak ae oe ote Wine. t eh Ns ne a ee 15.00 25.00 
VOLS COT eee eee een tee Ney Un eee OR ee Oe penny UME noe 11.50 21.00 
RES TU GUL CLS ees = eee tones eae Re A Se SU 10.00 22.50 
TSons renal eva 4 sek Bo a I i oe ek A a hk eh ON die 12.50 21.50 
NVA raafo an Spm eee re cee eer, RSE OS ee En ey RS Re eee 16.00 30.00 
INA DESSISSH So ost pa ee URN Bs Sele 55 lar Oe oe ie AR eee es et a ee 15.00 20.00 
INGOT: blame Aa) o aia eee me me, cee eae SO ney Pre eRe te peg eke he et ee ad 12.00 22.00 
NEG tet tae A07 © 1a pes cee one are en Roe sree gh eee NL 12.00 25.00 
ANS Gite aya GEKOV HOMIE Nee a ee aN Aa ook est Nai eres ae ere a 16.00 21.00 
INTO Tlie VIN SSISS1o lle eeeee eee Piney Ae eee oO PE Te 7 eee 13.60 23.00 
Statute oval Gevlovlii ake), wee) meee aati. RR A a ee Be 8 el ee ee ae 13.00 25.00 
SOU Gre OL 01a pre eee mann Swen a ealey SM Se Re A ec ee eens 12.00 20.00 
ERETINESSC Case arene ee Coes Bae he Ltd 150) Seas Ot baer tet Seen Te, SERRA de 8.50 21.00 
Wraperesou thie arom aie eee eee sees a ete Oe ei once See ee ee 15.00 27.50 
AV S10" Orta Tepes eee et eee oe he Me SON ay Oe es 19.00 25.00 
WieSimae INKorad AMO TROMAE Rone. evens Ste vee eats ee ee 15.50 30.00 
South Central Jurisdiction 
(Gieianeail ly Usa rere ts ee re  DOE gd ESRUE ay CO ae tie ee ol $15.00 $22.00 
G@enitrar Male xc teens ac perenne oe Seen et a NB ee gE yi OE 10.50 18.00 


EUS GO) KS NOM ae ee cee ee eee ee ek ee eee Eee tee oy) SO ye 16.00 20.00 
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CoNFERENCE Annuity Rates 

South Central Jurisdiction 1944-5 1947-8 
SLT SAS cs ete ae a eal cs ier nl Mel ARI ile STU LAL. Het allay Se eet $14.50 $20.00 
Tssiitrt lie: EOC ee so aia oa we i CN te ea ee 8 Se SN Ba en 15.00 22.00 
AWOUA STATA ee et te ae EN a a ae Ro hy, pie 1 Ay Pee 14.50 21.00 
IVI SSO Ure ee eee ee eee le) Ane YON) Loe Oe mr bare gic ee eee ene 11.50 16.00 
TIC] 6) ws Sl festa a Re a nee te in RSE ley FE ae St Seba a a de 15.00 22.00 
Ne walMiex Gare .abrse Rete e580 ie Rey pet Rae ta te Fc AA ig ee eae 16.00 20.00 
INombhawA rica saci: atone to ere ee te A A de eee, 14.00 20.00 
IN OTRAS EL ORAS: oe ee nee ee cise rn ee sae ha MRR tee i 10.00 16.00 
Northwest exasegis iect nan aun onde Le teeee ce me te ou gay ee ed 15.00 20.00 
IS Grp OUTS ees ee ne eter oe Me Fok REN wc ee LE Oo UE Le 12.50 20.00 
SON UE! OG HERS IY ISON DY aye teat eh agen slele A! patted mn bat 21.05 5.00 12.00 
SouphwestulVlissourimes seen mete Me eens 1 0rry eRe eae anata eek 12.00 18.00 
Sotthiwesti Rexag n.ee pach chee ed wks pond 1s Ae “eels Coed AACR IE 5 hae ie malls 14.00 22.00 
(RS CRS RIVET SE MURA EM TC glee Baran ei gl ER are Srey Sear TR OE ee cee 17.00, 30.00 
Wiestt Oklahoma, pate tes we. te ten ce ae en Doh SPR ee 16.00 21.00 
PAN BRAG Higbee tee mite See ANE eR Suet tie SS each STR R eee ee er eORee $13.48 $21.84 


The total amount of money distributed to the claimants of our territory in 
1945-46 from all sources amounted to $1,857,018. The total for 1946-47 was $2,298,- 
070. The total from all sources for 1947-48 will be approximately $2,537,177. 


CAMPAIGNS 


A number of Conferences are now engaged in campaigns, raising funds to 
strengthen their pension program. Central Texas, Kansas, and Mississippi Confer- 
ences have voted to set up the Three-Point Pension Program which includes the 
new entrants Reserve Pension Fund. Each Conference has authorized the raising 
of the necessary initial funds for this purpose. The Central Kansas, North Missis- 
sippi, East Oklahoma, and Kentucky Conferences are raising funds to be used either 
as Conference endowment or for reserve pension purposes. The West Oklahoma 
Conference is now operating the new entrants Reserve Pension System. The Little 
Rock Conference has authorized a campaign to raise $400,000 as permanent super- 
annuate endowment, the income from which is to be distributed to their claimants. 
The campaign is to begin in the fall of 1948. Other Conferences have appointed 
special committees to study the whole question of a more adequate and stabilized 
pension program, 


Unirtep PENSION CoDE 


The unified pension code adopted by, the last General Conference has made a 
great contribution to the cause of pensions in our territory. The pension rules of 
the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were few. Uniform procedures had 
not developed in all of the Conferences. The principle of years of service as a basis 
for pension payment was recognized by comparatively few leaders. The need of 
the claimant was considered to be the primary consideration in determining pension 
appropriations. However, that need was seldom accurately determined or adequately 
met. 


The Conferences in the Southeastern and South Central Jurisdictions have ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm the opportunities for pension advance provided by the new 
code. All of the Conferences are now working toward the principle of service years 
as the main basis for pension payment. A few Conferences still set aside substantial 
portions of their income to be appropriated on the basis of need, but they are moving 
away from this practice. 
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Divinep ANNurTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The Commission on Pension Legislation, authorized by the last General Confer- 
ence, was instructed to “ . . . investigate further the problems connected with the 
extension of clearinghouse operation to the Territory of the Missouri Corporation, 
obtain statistical data showing its probable effect, and bring recommendations to 
the General Conference of 1948.” 

After careful study of the whole matter, the Commission voted to recommend 
to the General Conference that the clearinghouse operation be extended to the 
Territory of the Missouri Corporation, and the office of this corporation is taking 
the necessary steps to operate same if the General Conference adopts the recom- 
mendation. 

Servick Recorps 


In our report four years ago we said: 


“During the quadrennium we have set up a Research Department in our office, 
the purpose of which is to prepare and keep an up-to-date service record of each 
active, as well as retired, minister of our territory. This work is being completed 
as rapidly as possible with our present office force. ‘These records are made avail- 
able to all Boards of Conference Claimants and Conference Secretaries within our 
territory.” 


This work has been completed and all records are kept up-to-date. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Since our fiscal year closes March 31, and copy for this report had to be, in the 
hands of the publisher by January 15, we are, therefore, submitting our Treasurer’s 
report as of March 31, 1947. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The fiscal year of this corporation ends March 31, 1948, and, inasmuch as this 
report must go to press January fifteenth, we submit our report for the three years 
ending March 31, 1947, the latest audited figures available. 


Investments 

The following table shows the diversification of our permanent endowment repre- 
senting both general and conference funds, as of the beginning of this quadrennium 
and as of March 31, 1947. 


Type or INVESTMENT Marcu 31, 1944 Marcu 31, 1947 CHANGE 

Wi SanG overninenibe Sond cama een ereemene $ 753,200.00 $1,300,074.00 + $546,874.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds.............. 416,376.51 341,684.85 — 74,691.66 
WS. Wusillitiy 1xenae eee eee 1,022,680.58 799,438.70 — 223,241.88 
iRelroad pROnds teeter ere ona ee ene ean 329,659.36 281,974.75 — 47,684.61 
IM rvanVon ote E IEXOVANC KS: ates pcesccee cheer eecrt ates cee ZO DORSET May A Week ee — 29,504.84 
IDECUSR ORME TUS beeemne te. cee eee ener ee ee 530,816.24 714,318.16 + 183,501.92 

ELE ORICA etree ee eter he ea ova e. $3,082 237.53 $3,437,490.46 +$355,252.93 
iBretesred stocks wee a. 2 ern ae, $ 568,295.10 $1,004,980.85 +$436,685.75 
(Clanaayasanoy NOLO MASP 5 eed cen ie ea hoe eee ee 969,841.34 1,459,632.91 + 489,791.57 
Real Estate Bonds and Reorg. Stocks.......... 1,322,933 .54 418,381.93 — 904,551.61 
Reals HWistatete:.< ecaemeirs eee AR, te sabe 15,347.37 — 96,187.86 
(ORY Sie veeti et Maa pa ir le pny nee ARI en ren © Be 100,868.03 135,208.24 + 34,340.21 


ot OWA ey ree Seo eS ees See $6,155,710.77 $6,471 ,041.76 + $315,330.99 
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Interest rates have been declining for nearly a decade, although the decline seems 
to have been arrested during the past few months. Because of the reduction in 
return, nearly $400,000 was transferred from corporate bonds to other investments. 

It will be noted that over $500,000 was added to U. 8. Government bonds during 
the period, most of which was placed in the Twelve-year Series “G” 214% issue. 

Almost $200,000 was added to Deeds of Trust with maturities for the most part 
of from three to five years. Except for a few purchase money mortgages on farms 
sold, these are all on residence properties in the metropolitan St. Louis area. Each 
property is inspected, credit reports on borrofvers examined and regular amortiza- 
tion arranged before any loan is made. 

The most notable change in the investment portfolio during the quadrennium 
is the liquidation of about $1,000,000 of real estate bonds and reorganization stocks. 
Nine hundred thousand dollars of this was eliminated during the first three years and 
the rest during the current year. These sales were out of the $1,322,000 remaining in 
our hands in 1944 of the reorganized situations carried over from the depression of the 
30’s. While the market value at the beginning of the quadrennium of this category 
was nearly $650,000 less than the book value, by reason of our policy of slow, orderly 
liquidation rather than forced sales, and of the inflation in real estate values, as well as 
of profits realized on other holdings, we were able to effect this liquidation with no 
charge to the capital of any funds. 

The funds released from these reorganized items together with that from the 
sale of real estate owned were added to high-grade investment stocks, both preferred 
and common. While these totals show a substantial increase during the quadren- 
nium, we still have a substantially smaller percentage than most trusts and endow- 
ment funds. Several of the leading “balanced” investment trust funds have approx- 
imately half in common stocks as compared with 16% in our own. 


Annual Audit 

The accounts of this Board are audited annually by Haskins and Sells. These 
reports are printed annually and, in addition to the general distribution, copies of 
the complete audit are furnished all members of the Board of Pensions and to the 
World Service Commission. 


Statement of General Fund Income 


The following statement of General Fund Income is taken from the annual audit 
reports by Haskins and Sells: 


Yrar Enpep Marcu 31 


INCOME: 1945 1946 1947 
Interest : 
Bonds) js ees ents VE ee eR Ae $120, 809. 89 $110,436.97 $ 96,657.47 
Real Estate Notes Receivable.....cccccs0-. 25,228.05 27,806.48 27,786 45 
Conditional sales contracts for sale of : 

TEAL eS tatezu sac eeeeor ee satis sent Pee ee ee 1,128.38 676.80 341.63 
Dividends on stocks............--2...--- geese sens toe 84,923.42 97,636.89 121,555.51 
Miscellaneous investments .....0..2...-2.2.0.eceecee-e 1,087.69 1,036.10 685.00 
Rentaleotirealiestatemes.. wert eee 4,249 43 2,310.96 820.62 


otal vt. 28 SAC wake ee eye teeta eee $237,426.86 $239,904.20 $247,846.68 
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Exppnses, EXcLusive oF OFFICE AND YerAR Enpep Marcu 31 
GENERAL EXPENSES: 1945 1946 1947 
Readbestaterexpenser. e210 2 wor $ 1,589.72 $ 768.80 $ 170.40 
Provision for loss on investments........2...02..2...- 15,130.75 15,470.91 16,166.87 
PE tei eee ee ee aes, oot OS Os ole Sms IG 202A, $ 16,239.71 $ 16,337.27 
Excrss income Over TxPHNSW 0) eee $220,706.39 $223 664.49 $231,509.41 


Distrisutions or Ner Income: 
Annuities from general endowment funds........ $ 19,683.60 $ 17,398.89 $ 16,782.20 


Provision for pensions to claimants................... 117,846.35 117,874.02 118,067.18 
Interest on balances of: 

Conference and Conference trust funds.......... 83,537.92 87,276.00 90,114.64 
Merde Curdetelpino Ein dese) ne nee 165.83 165.83 165.83 
Reserve for office and general expenses......0...0 -eceeee---- OG25L0 hey igh tee ee 
a Bos ae Hla coolant ene Reet AMI Ve eet $221,233.70 $223 376.93 $225,406.54 

Excess or Ner Income Over Amounts 
IDISHRTE URED eee Tee ee eye ae Gi een ye wy ae! $ 287.56 $ 6,102.87 
LIX CESSRORMDISMR IB UILIOING samen ee tee eee " DZ TSE REE ee ee a eta en 
Unpistrisutep INcomMrE aT BEGINNING oF YEAR.... 1,233.85 706.54 994.10 
Unpistrisutep INcomE AT END or Y@AR..........-.---- $ 706.54 $ 994.10 $ 7,096.97 


It will be noted that no office or general expenses are charged to the income 
from the endowment fund. 


An annual fixed appropriation of $50,000 has been received frong the General 
Commission on World Service and Finance for the payment of office and general 
expenses of this corporation. Each year a detailed report of all expenditures is 
rendered to the World Service Commission for its information and approval. This 
corporation, at January 1, 1948, had a balance in its expense reserve account of 
$13,504.58, being the net amount accumulated since 1939. 

In spite of the decline in interest rates during nearly all of the quadrennium, as 
reflected in the reduced income from bonds, our gross income has been maintained 
due to the increased income from dividends on stocks. 

The rates of return, before deducting annuities and reserve for losses on invest- 
ments during the three years ending March 31, 1947, were as follows: 


iove Wave jp@ene Grivleoh NWikeiRcla, oil, MCG ee eee eee 3.80% 
Jilove aes sveiene Cine) Meme Sh, QC eee eee eee BW WAC) 
Mormuhemyesiaend eclml\ylanchimts |) esl OA: jeeeme etree ose et er cee eee 3.86% 


The income for the current year is estimated to equal that for the last fiscal year. 

For the past several years, a reserve for losses on investments has been set up 
out of gross income each year. During this quadrennium this has been computed 
at 7% of the gross income and the balance in this reserve at January 1, 1948, was 


/ 


$26,501.33. 


Special Funds 

In addition to the general endowment funds referred to above, this Board also 
handles several special trust funds: 

Conference Trust Fund investments amounting to approximately $90,000 were 
held at March 31, 1947. These are special investments which came to us in kind 
and as they are liquidated, the funds are added to the general fund. 
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In 1942, the Joe and Lois Perkins Fund was established with $100,000 for the 
benefit of claimants in the North Texas Conference. Separate investment and bank 
accounts are maintained and the annual income is distributed as directed by the 
Board of Conference Claimants of that Conference. 

The George Warren Brown Fund, having a value of about $43,000, was trans- 
ferred to us by order of the Circuit Court of St. Louis in 1945. The income from 
this fund is directed to claimants in the three Missouri Conferences and to two 
Conferences in Arkansas. The investments and bank account of this fund are also 
segregated from our general funds. 


The first entrant into the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund was the West Okla- 
homa Conference in 1947. This fund of slightly over $161,000 is also completely 
segregated and will be increased as other Conferences determine to enter this fund. 
It will be noted that the total of general and special trust funds under our super- 
vision and control exceeds $6,800,000. 


Valuations 

The purpose of the endowment funds handled by this corporation is to provide 
an income to augment funds available from other sources for our Conference Claim- 
ants. Therefore, the realization of satisfactory income is of great importance, but 
the preservation of the capital is our primary concern. 

Because of the necessity of producing income, we endeavor to keep our funds 
constantly at work. Consequently, there is no need to convert our investments into 
cash. However, it will be of interest to note that at the beginning of this quadren- 
nium the book values exceeded the market values of our holdings by $443,976.50. 
At March 31, 1947, the market values exceeded the book values by $346,928.48, an 
improvement during the three years in market value of over $790,000.00. 

It must be remembered, however, that changing interest rates, business con- 
ditions, international affairs and other influences cause fluctuations in the market 
values of investments. In the latter part of 1947, the increase in rates referred to 
above has caused a substantial decline in the market values of U. S. Government 
Bonds and other high-grade fixed income securities. We believe the changes made 
during the quadrennium, based upon sound investment principles, will be reflected 
in the stabilization of satisfactory income and in relatively stable market valuations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bens. F. Frick, Jr., Treasurer 


CooPERATION 


The quadrennium just closing has been one of continued happy relations between 
the Chicago and St. Louis offices. The unified pension code adopted by the last 
General Conference has facilitated our work and has very greatly strengthened the 
pension cause throughout the territory of the Missouri Corporation. We are greatly 
indebted to Dr. T. A. Stafford, and his able assistant, Dr. Charles L. Calkins, for 
their whole-hearted cooperation and fine brotherly spirit which has characterized 
all our efforts in the interest of the total pension program of the Church. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. T. McItwain, Hzecutive Secretary 
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PENSION STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 
MISSOURI CORPORATION 
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MEMORIAL FUNDS AS OF MARCH 31, 1947 


Memorial to Contributed by Amount 
General Memorial Funds 
Anderson, Mary J... pare Voss aulueAnd ero nesses aera $ 1,245.00 
Arrington, Rev. M. and ‘Luesey... Daven ils Carrie Arrington, deceased.................. 3,518.92 
IAS AMIN Ait) hogiemet ese: Lerten esa Ln. era Any re oils 0 erent teas: UT ae Say 25.00 
Babpington) Robentyte 2s). Robert? Babbingtonwasso. 2 ees 1,000.00 
Bailey, Rev. and Mrs. R. P................... Mise Vieira aslo liryc een eee ene 19,336.53 
Bind Warren’ @yeijwees saree coe eee Warren C sa ird is eee ek eee 7,127.50 
Bord enpilizzie et eee ee: Leen Ee Miss Mary EF. Borden......0..2 2,000.00 
isradlevay Un anes ete scr, Saati Ui Memorial Fund Collections.................. 942.00 
Brooks, Bertha Mackey...........0...........- Marstidandmeviacke vara ene eee eee 5,000.00 
Brown, Reve-Gharles| Hevste ese RoyaltAs Merrise heer ae aed wa 1,000.00 
Brownveliy cial Jivaeeteten cee ilar ae Bequest of Alice M. O. Brown.............. 93 .26 
Brown, The Paul Endowment.............. Bequest of Paul Brown...........02...:.0... 100,000.00 
JByontateyens IMME A) et Me ide oe Special Effort Collections.......0.00.0000...... 500.00 
Calvin, Mr. and Mrs. James T............. Jamesnin Calvin eager eee eee 9,500.00 
Casebolt, Shadrack and Naney............ Mrs: Nancy Casebolt....4.0.0 a. 31,100.83 
Cissell, Philip Augustus..........00....-2-.. Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Cissell.............. 100.00 
Davis Reve ROMER Av t=. s.c tec. MGS IR Noe (Cr MON eee ee ak tee 75.00 
ID ERIE ONemeece: Son eka A aed ak re Missa lama Elen vance een ee 5,000.00 
DaryelViigse Matevaneliremte eaters aes MERE Pia Ie LID Ener ee 5,000.00 
WowdlesColonelyRiwAwee vee ae Children of Col. R. A. Dowdle............ 70.00 
Billiothy Adaline: jeer ete eee Hino masa kee NiO tteeee a eee 10,000.00 
En rota 6 bute te eee ete eee re Thomas He Hlhotusees soe ee 10,000.00 
Fesler, Herbert’ Court. 22-1... 52 se Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Fesler.................. 20.00 
JMkeiniaeneryal, Aen oness) dls eee ere Bequest of Walter L. Flannagan........ 250.00 
Bl@mcl rennin Glee senna peeve eee Special Effort Collections............0...... 500.00 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. Creed.............. Miss SalllietS:2Wultonks eee 2,250.00 
Godbey, Rev. J. E. and Marthn ete Rev. J. E. Godbey and wife... 18,225.56 
Hammond, Rev. John D...................:.- Friends of Dr. J. D. Hammond.......... 1,930.32 
lakeyderay, datenias \AVEW Oat Gate aeey ae @ollections> See. a ce ee 279.38 
Tei yiieayetsien lawenys WAN WG Se eat oe Were lath Resse eaue cee weer e 74.00 
Te Koreexep ny busy INL ho Ao ee ene secur eees IWbesy IML, Si le koys ee ee 250.00 
Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs. W. J......... MemurialiBuid’ coun uy, 1,500.00 
Jarratt, Private Cary Feild...................- MGS AWG ING EDR ee 50.00 
Wones,s Ml laMiteeeetne sn eee oe eo IMieratoriayl Set iin le eeceeye eet eee ee 500.00 
Kertoot. Gecorgeutea ieee Special Effort Collections...................... 500.00 
ICOUTS VV tbls ee eeepeeion Peet ees, (Coven: WAYS 1BL, UR OION a foo evo Ste 8,637.90 
Ibe ige a ANAND Demag cee eae eee Bequest of Will J. Laird................ 11,391.43 
AOC Se A oy ad eee ae 2 ee IU BeSiy d PIRI MAD G eRe eS Se a eet 600.00 
IMiaivs: Revit Watelieeeeees teem cee eeetee IMiSsmVivctle pli \ tony se eee ee 50.00 
Tifoxoxe Kiem Reena ARS MA ee eee Bequest of Mrs. J. L. Moody.............. 100.00 
I tieselbaaenal JR TTO NY Ao eee cere: Miss Harriett Musselman................... 1,000.00 
ING lari RG Vali ky mest meted eee ee eee Mire aN Ola Tad eee eee pe ee 100.00 
Béasd<s © latikys becaseen eee ee ees Bequest of Clark Pease.............22--.-.2--+- 5,000.00 
Bierce: Charoe lei ese senate cee Members of Pierce Chapel.................. 1,090.00 
Euichim On hehalbios eeeee eres eee one ee IMirsweAd die: atch Ome eee eee 1,000.00 
Riddle, W. E: B. and Judith............. Bequest of W. E. B. Riddle.................. 4,781.96 
Rivers, Lucy J. Endowment................ Special Effort Collections..................... 633.81 
Levoysl oy Relics ge Pil bye eS a ee eae ee Je OCD IC kane eee een ele Ore re 500.00 
Ross, Dra Weonidaci@e se en Mrs. Laura E. Applebey....................-.-- 455.00 
Sharp, Rev. T. E. and Linnie H........... MirseUiiamies Hiss harp iss sees es 21,000.00 
ShhawetiKin ten Cir. cs re re cet Memorial Fund Collections.................. 1,200.00 


Sowell, Payton A. and Almyra 
MicHerrinter veers og ke Revie bay. vonmmAcw SO Wiel lee sse cesses eene 200.00 
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Memorial to Contributed by Amount 
Sutton Wirsae herds cl cline lees IMbaS Riots lBlemelerisois a $ © oll52 
Thomas, Rev. Albert Hiram................ Miss'Carrie Hehomiasi 5,000.00 
Thomas, Mrs. Eliza Greene.................. Miss; Carrier He uililiofoasstr ess ee ores 5,000.00 
Aouad SNe Jes ehavel Mey ID ee es Bequest, of We He Murkeees eee eee 11,065.50 
lWmasteddla te vane Bee eee ee Friends of Rev. M. B. Umsted............ 1,837.00 
Wiel lero tcc) Vins Semi cee: IMS a ig daly IsGtinnelUllsee a) eae eee oe 10.00 
Westbrook, Mary Hiei Ret Walliamgee 722. ee teenteaeee oRen 2,974.50 
Wise, Mrs. Artie Amisha Perdue........ Re yin ie Mi Wise its eee meee 62.22 
WicodtiRevers 5 1) see see eee ie Collections: 2... tor een tee ee 31.00, 
Wright, John Lewis.......... eee aie Re Mince Bertin ae Witenes eee ereree 50.00 

Conference Memorial Funds 
AN Nketay, SUS an oe JENA NS ec enreinecs deeeees ofoue.P eAlilenie t=. 5y ee ae 3,305.00 
Anderson, Peal co nlp ra ee ane ie Mes eae Mien orial Miia ieee enn ener 500.00 
Bell, Leones) Oe ee ROW ere. Mena orrailes Eitan Gl ieee eee nee 500.00 
lBieoiam), Wyobey eek le a ee Bequest of Alice M. O. Brown.............. 93.26 
Wasnt Jian ee ae emer Special Effort Collections.....................- 21.67 
@lanles Blam ctl tegen eee Weer NMlreSanvovetyl WUC see ee ee eee . 4,000.00 
Davis, Lou A Memorial Hit diene pene 1,000.00 
Dickey, James Wesley .2.....--.-c2-c--.--2- Miem oriall hindi ees ne hee 707.00 
WD oak: SH Wenn ee eee nee ee Memorial) Hung) See. ye ee 5,000.00 
Hlonedrens Hic eee ee Special Effort Collections..................... 500.00 
Gay lem Miss Hilt seems ete eet Miemaorialle Hii Clie sean eeeeate erneemee 500.00 
Glaseock s Missi Pearle ve = ee eee MiraiGhe Glasco ck. scot. ase eee ako 100.00 
Godbey, Rev. J. E. and Martha V....... IMbgEadlolavel IGA (C oyclleyenie ee es 5,225.57 
islerVins gluo rae Ase rene cae Miemroria lik ui (nee a ee eerie eee 949 52 
Jones. Ela Vi weet se eee eke IMilresanvoyaeill EAD WOVG Ve Se geen 500.00 
Helly IVa ry We Ane te ee eee en St. Francis Street Methodist Church, 

Mobile, (Alay <2 3 7 ae eee 600.00 
Kail paitrickaIMiorn sommes eee Miemn@ rt aller Hiunyncl eee ener 304.00 
Kintoxd-A bsalonie pease eee Mi emmlor alli Hii Cee ee eee eee 200.00 
Knox-Keener Funds Bequest of Mrs. Ella Knox Keener 10,000.00 
Little Elm Church of Aubrey, North \ 
dliexacuC onienen couse eee Mrs. Annie Young Hughey.................. 250.00 
Miaiibin, (Goa Wes. eek tebe Bane cue ae Bequest of G. W. “Marin eetae 4,108.49 
Moore, RASS eR Ae ee eee JIA Moores. 2 noe eee eet es 2,000.00 
Myers, Dr. H. So ke Oe A tind Wiemoriaylae biti clases eee eee 250.00 
Outland, Rev. Mahlon N....................... IM GREE JANG. AIDE MUU Kee ee eek DLs 100.00 
Peeples, Rew BeSmpTabie Mrs. C. M. ‘Thompson Meas O. Re Blas Ceres 600.00 
TPS [Renin Iiobemeual IB Vie aVVisee eae Vc Giolla eens 1,250.00 
IPyald anal: Ian, WW, IP Bequest of Rev. W. P. Pritchard........ 1,000.00 
Ram clalllee ipl), ms, we Sena ed Se ne ae Wibexomonerte le AUG OGL Sec ceeecey Boceeeremaereeeoscy: 10,000.00 
Randolph, Anne Laird... Johnnies, Rand ols essence eee eee 301.00 
Reilly Wie Bete 2. ose td Se ee WMtesooyeraenl Wma oe ea hehe 1,500.00 
Rivers, Lucy J. Endowment................ Special Effort Collections...:.............-: 633.81 
Shearouse, Mrs. Ella Millar Lanier... Memorial Fund .000.00000.000020.0. cece 1,000.00 
SpeenmpRieva Robert No. ee Wilevanopmball Monee! coer ceca ee 50.00 
Stearmon ys Hmime ees. e ee IMMMeTeoVes AEN UUEACL) sae cane 500.00 
Anise se. IN WiiSe feNohhavene Soe Bequest of Mrs. Adine Taylor.............. 825.23 
Thompson, @hintone alee eee Mirerrat@ Yea Eira cl eee eee 50.00 
VV en Waal lite ran ey See ee Coe ae MWevenvoy teil Mb iayee see 3,855.50 
Webb, 1h el ese eat Mt ek ves be eee Se Oe Noe Cen. M. E. Church, Webb City, Mo. 12,000.00 
Williford, Sarah E.................. Memorial sn diesen cen enn een 100.00 
Wallsonnukvervecilyn Ngee eaee weno ene Rev. T. N. Wilson and Others.............. 8,701.28 
Wise, Mrs. Artie Amisha Perdis SYeK ies ay AW NWI S ee ee ee 62.22 

Restricted Trust Funds 
Joe and Lois Perkins Fund...................« Jocrandelsois eerking === 100,000.00 
Wt, Gf, (Croviel Istelhenbaves IMAL ee Missi VES) Se Cir eee eee eee tee: 5,102.60 


George WarrentBrowin Bain cieose ie eee ree ee 42,999 91 
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GROWTH OF THE ENDOWMENT HANDLED BY THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, INC. IN MISSOURI, AND ITS. 


PREDECESSORS AND ITS INCOME FROM THE 


BEGINNING (1903) TO MARCH 31, 1947 


The following table is arranged to show the growth of Superannuate Endowment 
handled by. the Board, both General and Conference, from the time the movement 
started in 1903 to the date of this report. 
income available for appropriation to the support of the claimants for period stated. 


The table also shows the growth of 


Superannuate Endowment 


Income Available for Appropriation 


Viear Lae Coe anes ENS oc PC CP 
1903 np MEO Ua Meee IERIE PG Fi ogee Oe ee eae ees egal gl, RE ae 
1904 OOS 2 eee ha ceed Sees |e eee eae ee ee eens 
1905 BLOSS CGC cm, eke alae! SIP DS icc: ea 
1906 S353 9 8 tee leet, cts ky ts || heii se Sere ey NN AC ae eee 
1907 TOS GOOL2 eta ee emai, vice tees Vermeer, ||| a mreseate nae. Cie | ADyhaw UA a cee ney 
1908 TZ0:209 54 ne eee ee $ 31630100 is ene emer 
1909 PS RCASO4 Wis ER es DSPAND lL hee saree 
1910 LAOS 95 O ee Nl? sel sy eee a D504: 00 |e meena ee cae 
1911 NGOS INES | Pea C.O7L00 Vipers. wee 
1912 20 2EA 7 Sol) aemen ewe” Ae se E233 D Ue es yee 
1913 PE AAO 5 | eee SST GOWN i ae career ee 
1914 2901S 270 00 meme oan palate SOA TTS Oe aaa eek eee ae 
1915 S2ZA AO ONG leper eye. tee 950/00 Geese fae eee een 
1916 B02 430 0+ ae a | nee Seees Mel 6:00 sae Pate oy sees & 
1917 AQOSIG2ZA(Siee (ome) | ee enters pee O) 9 [pe eh 
1918 446,080.25 $ 7,495.00 933.720 Ons ae ope ee eee ee 
1919 498,745.72 8,486.06 22,264.73 $ 576.67 
1920 580,262.89 13,263.93 33,087.13 616.50 
1921 710,141.30 33,844.45 34,277 48 564.30 
1922 817,686.74 36,937.68 36,897.91 2,999.35 
1923 912,820.32 87,259.92 41,615.87 2,533.90 
1924 973,568.95 - 94,214.61 64,037.10 4,716.09 
1925 1,654,151.08 _ 716,389.76 85,858.36 23,973.16 
1926 2,126,364.89 1,135,964.31 117,415.44 52,277.69 
1927 2,671,179.88 1,482,142.18 141,543.09 76,123.48 
1928 3,110,583.85 1,790,795 .26 156,264.28 96,015.64 
1929 3,448 506.37 2,133,155 .90 165,518.78 115,178.92 
1930 3,633,150.99 2,291,057 .42 187,643.99 130,769.69 
1931 3,749 626.51 2,345 ,521.61 186,341.81 126,463.67 
1932 3,798,666 .66 2,402 ,109.36 181,845.03 106,195.86 
1933 3,821 ,822.11 2,422,947.70 146,007.44 84,203.40 
1934 3,827 293.65 2,428 797.65 142,010.56 72,230.22 
1935 3,846,150.74 2,437,188 .52 156,052.97 72,735.70 
1936 3,859,671 .42 2,463,515.36 137,747 22 74,482.87 
1937 3,871 224.86 2,500,776.65 151,156.54 81,498.34 
1938 3,886,931 .84 2,525,607 .22 128,441.39 77,075.01 
1939 3,568,661.41 2,347,168 .94 145,456.43 68,538.39 
1940 3,606,942 .63 2,363,550.49 146,152.98 80,608.78 
1941 3,611,693.16 2,400,591.45 140,819.77 76,313.57 
1942 3,621,336 .48 2,424,024 .32 145,803.37 83,153.29 
1943 3,624,115.57 2,430,283.51 126,999.92 78,084.54 
1944 3,624,369.17 2,647,474 88 124,509.66 88,702.75 
1945 3,628 404.40 2,865,419.10 118,970.65 91,931.83 
1946 3,629 589.57 2,948,415.72 117,748.64 92,622.97 
1947 3,637,161.28 3,083 407.04 117,661.85 98,002.44 

Totals $3 637,161.28 $3,083 407.04 $3,595,531.48 $1,959 ,250.37 


The above table reveals that Superannuate Endowment handled by the Missouri 
Corporation, both General and Conference Funds, has now yielded a total of $5,554,781 .85 
for the support of the Church’s claimants. The total endowment now in the hands of 
the Board is $6,720,568.32, exclusive of special trustee funds. 
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53,406.27 
13,755.16 


29,153.54 
100,000.00 


$ 76,736.07 
28,576.74 
36,000.00 
67,431.67 
37,969.88 

106,391.55 
79,283.88 
3,339.68 
1,818.61 
57,635.07 
52,140.09 
59,660.27 
68,056.29 
68,268.35 
59,026.73 
45,021.58 
9,050.16 
20,171.73 
67,707.22 
53,151.61 
80,154.91 
87,125.39 
65,701.92 
82,142.87 
50,416.10 
14,920.83 
5,996.25 
2,029.27 
55,643.75 
45,791.53 
68,564.79 
3,033.02 
4,926.97 
1,507.02 
67,852.86 
78,809.71 
74,520.24 
78,768.87 
53,124.08 
173,496.11 
38,441.88 
67,161.23 
81,951.59 


99.19 
14.89 
443.05 
588.59 
800.18 
758.28 
16.28 
2,201.68 
79.93 
429 91 


Totals 


$ 770,304.18 


| 


$2,285,000.35 


COMMISSION ON PENSION LEGISLATION 


To the General Conference of 1948: 


The General Conference of 1944 created a Commission on Pension Legislation 
and committed to it: (1) examination of the problem of extending clearinghouse 
operation to the Territory of the Missouri Corporation; (2) study of the pension 
plan of The Methodist Church with a view to suggesting desirable changes therein; 
(3) the problem of providing social security for lay workers in The Methodist 
Church, with instructions to draft and recommend a specific plan. (See Paragraph 
1656, Discipline of 1944.) 


The following report and recommendations will show that careful attention 
has been given to all matters thus referred. 


Your Commission definitely recommends that operation of a clearinghouse for 
pensions be commenced in the Territory of the Missouri Corporation about half 
way through the ensuing quadrennium. This proposition allows two years in which 
to make the final office preparations for extension of the clearinghouse and also 
gives the Annual Conferences concerned sufficient notice of the impending change. 
It is believed that with the building up of “stabilization” funds in the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Territory, the transition process can be completed without severe 
dislocation. Once completed, the advantages of clearinghouse operation will be 
obvious. It is also proposed that inter-clearing between the Territory of the Missouri 
Corporation and the Territory of the Illinois Corporation begin in 1952. This last 
step will unify clearimghouse operations and promote freedom of movement of min- 
isters without reference to Area, Jurisdictional or Territorial boundaries. Such 
movement is feasible now and is’ taking place on a significant scale, but it will be 
freer when unified clearinghouse operation covers all Methodist ministers in the 
Annual Conferences within the United States. 

Your Commission has carefully reviewed the existing pension legislation and 
recommends a number of changes which in its judgment seem to be desirable. 


Among them may be mentioned the following: 


(1) Change of the formula for determining the number of members constituting 
the Board of Pensions. The proposed new rule will secure an equal division of the 
membership between laymen and ministers. In effect, the old rule caused a pre- 
ponderance of ministerial members, a result not to be desired in an administrative 
Board handling large sums of money. 

(2) It is recommended that all full-time pastoral service while “on trial” in an 
Annual Conference of The Methodist Church be approved for purposes of com- 
puting the pension claim. 

(3) In the recommended legislation, the Partial Reserve Pension Funding plan, 
which appears in the Discipline of 1944, has been developed sufficiently to govern 
office operation in a more definite way and in order to bring it into line, as much 
as possible, with the techniques used in operation of the Ministers Reserve Pension 
Plan. 

(4) The Commission recommends elimination of the special provision for 
enforcement of liens on annuities of Conference Claimants in the Territory of the 
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Illinois Corporation, Paragraph 1637, because no such law exists in the Territory 
of the Missouri Corporation, nor is it believed that it would be acceptable in the 
latter Territory. It is felt that if such a law cannot be applied uniformly, it should 
not be applied in any case. 


(5) It is recommended that the 25% penalty imposed on members of the 
Ministers Reserve Pension system who fail to make a personal contribution in any 
year of membership therein be henceforth abolished. The purpose of this recom- 
mendation is that the connection be broken between the “Income Annuity” provided 
by the minister’s own savings, and the “Service Annuity,” provision of which is 
the obligation of the laymen to the ministers based only on the consideration of 
service and nothing else. It is felt that the minister is fully entitled to be pensioned 
by those whom he serves, instead of resorting to a device which makes him pay 
for a part of his pension by reduction of what may be insufficient salary in a great 
many cases. The provision of the “Income Annuity” should be entirely voluntary, 
and it is believed that, as a denomination, we should cease confusing it with a real 
“pension” for services rendered. 


(6) It is recommended that years of pastoral service rendered by “Accepted 
Supply Pastors” prior to admission into membership in full connection in the 
Annual Conference be accredited for pension purposes. 


(7) Under the rule that a minister can be granted the retired relation only at a 
session of the Annual Conference, a real hardship frequently occurs in cases of 
severe disability when a minister is obliged to give up his pastoral work during the 
Conference year and is left without resources. A new regulation is recommended 
that will provide for such situations until the retirement annuity can be made avail- 
able by action of the Annual Conference. 


Your Commission has prepared a plan whereby annuities can be provided for 
lay workers in Methodist Churches and institutions. If the existing Federal Social 
Security law is amended by Congress so as to include such workers, the above-men- 
tioned plan can be operated so as to provide supplementary benefits in order to 
bring the total annuity benefit up to a fairly comfortable level of old-age support. 
In the event that the Congress of the United States fails to extend the operation 
of the Social Security law so as to include such workers, the proposed plan can be 
made to function independently and satisfactorily to provide reasonably good pen- 
sions for such persons. 


In the nature of the case, the pension concerns of The Methodist Church are 
necessarily complex and call for constant study with a view to improving the legis- 
lation, securing smooth operation and eliminating or modifying inequitable features 
of the various plans. Therefore, it seems imperative that provision be made for 
such study in the future. 

Your Commission recommends that the General Conference adopt a resolution 
providing for creation of a Commission on Pension Legislation to meet during the 
ensuing quadrennium for the purpose of carefully studying the operation of all 
pension plans and bringing recommendations to the General Conference of 1952. 
Therefore, we recommend that this matter be referred for formulation to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions together with the following report. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Commission on Pension Legislation, 


J. RatpH Macer, Chairman 
PauL James, Secretary 
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REVISIONS PROPOSED BY THE 
COMMISSION ON PENSION LEGISLATION 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 1948 


N.B. Revisions are inserted in bold faced type 


PART VIII 
PENSIONS AND PERMANENT FUNDS 


Cuapter I 


BOARD OF PENSIONS 
Section I, 
Organization 

q 1601, § 1—renumber as § 1601, §1 (a). 

(b) The Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church shall also administer a 
pension fund for lay employees of The Methodist Church, which fund shall be 
known as “Lay Employees Pension Fund of The Methodist Church.” The pro- 
visions pertaining thereto are hereinafter set forth in Chapter VIII. 

§ 2. The Illinois Corporation shall be responsible for the administration of funds for 
the support of conference claimants in the Northeastern, the North Central, the Western, 
and the Central Jurisdictions, and the Missouri Corporation shall be responsible for the 
administration of funds for the support of conference claimants in the Southeastern and 
the South Central Jurisdictions. 

The Maryland Corporation shall have no responsibility for the administration 
of the funds for the support of conference claimants in the Annual Conferences; 
it exists for corporate purposes only. 

4 1602, § 1. The Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church, hereinafter, for the 
sake of brevity, called the board, shall be composed of three bishops at large, to be chosen 
by the Council of Bishops, and one minister and one layman from each jurisdiction 
for every 500,000 church members of the jurisdiction, or major fraction of that 
number. Members elected by-the suraceae! Conference need not be delegates 
to the Jurisdictional Conference. A member of the Board shall serve for a period 
of four years and in any case until his successor shall have been elected. 


. § 2—No change. 
§ 3—No change. 
9 1603, § iI—No change. 
§ 2—No change. 
§ 3—No change. 


Sec. II. 


Authorizations 
4 1604, § I—No change. 
§ 2—No change. 


| 1605, § 1—No change. 
§ 2—No change. 
§ 3—No change. 


| 1606—No change. 
J 1607—No change. 
Cuaprter IT 
PERMANENT FUNDS 


§ 1608. The Chartered Fund shall be administered by the Illinois Corporation for 
the benefit of all the Annual and Provisional Annual Conferences in The Methodist 
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Church, the boundaries of which are within the United States, its territorial and 
insular possessions, and Cuba, unless the General Conference shall order otherwise; 
and once a year the net earnings of the fund, after provision for depreciation, shall be 
divided equally among such Annual and Provisional Annual Conferences in accordance 
with the Restrictive Rule contained in {[ 9, § 5. 


{| 1609—No change. 
9 1610—No change. 
4 1611—No change. 


Cuapter III 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Secrion I. 
Authorization 


J 1612, § 1—No change. 
§ 2—No change. 
§ 3—No change. 


§ 4. Provided that no laws of the state in which it is organized or incorporated pro- 
hibit its so doing, an Annual Conference shall have power to require from its members in 
the effective relation, who are appointed with annuity claim on the Conference, an 
annual contribution to either its permanent or reserve fund or for current distribution or 
to a preachers’ aid society for the benefit of its annuitants, subject to the following provi- 
sions: (1) the annual payment may be made in installments as provided by the Annual 
Conference; (2) the conference may fix a financial penalty for failure of the member to 
pay; (3) in case his membership in the Annual Conference is terminated under the pro- 
visions of the Dzsczpline, the conference may refund the amount so paid, in whole or in 
part, after hearing has been given to the person terminating his membership, in case such 
hearing is requested; (4) the making of such payment shall not be used as the ground 
of contractual obligations upon the part of the conference, or as the ground of any special 
or additional annuity claim of a member against the conference, neither shall it prevent 
disallowance of his annuity claim by conference action; (5) ministers entering an Annual 
Conference shall not be charged an initial entry fee by any organization mentioned in §1 
of this paragraph; furthermore, the annual contribution required from a ministerial 
member of the conference shall not exceed the equivalent of 3% of his cash salary. 


§ 5—No change. 
§ 6—No change. 


Sec. II. 
Board of Conference Claimants 
4 1613, § 1—No change. 


§ 2. The Board of Conference Claimants shall be composed of not less than twelve 
members, not indebted to or a beneficiary of conference claimants’ funds of the 
conference, effective ministers and laymen in equal number, and arranged in equal 
classes to be elected annually. 


§ 3. The Board of Conference Claimants shall organize by electing annually 
a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and treasurer who shall assume their respective 
offices at the close of the annual session of the conference and shall continue therein 
until the close of the next annual session or until their successors have been elected 
for the ensuing year. These officers shall constitute the Executive Committee of the 
board which shall administer its work during the conference year. The office 
of secretary may be combined with that of treasurer. Calls for special meetings of 
the board shall be issued by the secretary on request of the chairman or vice- 
chairman if the chairman is unable to act. 


§ 3 (renumbered § 4). 
§ 4 (renumbered § 5). 
§ 5 (renumbered § 6). 
§ 6 (renumbered § 7). 
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§ 7 (renumbered § 8). 
§ 8 (renumbered § 9). 
§ 9 (renumbered § 10). 
§ 10 (renumbered—becomes § 12). 


§ 11. The Board of Conference Claimants shall provide a fidelity bond in suit- 
able amount for all persons handling its funds. 


§ 12. The Board of Conference Claimants may build up a stabilization fund from 
the income for conference claimants in order to stabilize the annuity rate payable in 
the conference. Such stabilization fund should be, at least, the equivalent of twenty- 
five per cent of the average annual income of the Board of Conference Claimants for all 
purposes for the five years immediately preceding. Such stabilization fund shall be held 
as the Annual Conference shall direct and shall be subject to the requirement of § 10 
of this paragraph. 


CuaptTer LV 
GENERAL PENSION REGULATIONS 


{| 1614—No change. 

J 1615—No change. 

J] 1616—No change. 

4 1617, § 1—No change. 

§ 2—No change. 

§ 3—No change. 

§ 4—No change. 

§ 5. When, because of illness, a minister is forced to give up his work during 
the conference year, upon recommendation of the cabinet, accompanied by a 
medical certificate, as set forth in section 3 of this paragraph, the Board of Con- 


ference Claimants may grant him an appropriation from the emergency fund for 
the remaining part of the conference year. 


J 1618, § 1—No change. 


§ 2. The following years of approved service on trial or in the effective relation in 
an Annual Conference of The Methodist Church, as defined in §8 of this article, are 
eligible to be counted for the purpose of determining both the annuity claims and the 
annuities payable thereon: 


(a)—No change. 
(b)—No change. 


(c) Service under special appointment made prior to January 1, 1946, to an insti- 
tution or organization which in the judgment of the Annual Conference rendered to it 
some form of service, direct or indirect, sufficient to warrant granting an annuity from the 
conference funds therefor; provided, however, that ministers appointed at an Annual 
Conference held subsequent to January 1, 1946, to serve Methodist institutions or 
organizations, service in which is not specifically approved by the conference for annuity 
responsibility, shall have their pensions, if any, for such service provided by such institu- 
tion or organization and not by the conference. (Within the territory of the Illinois 
Corporation all service in special appointments prior to May 29, 1924, shall be regarded 
as valid, irrespective of subsequent limitations enacted by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church prior to unification.) Nothing hereinbefore provided in 
this sub-section shall prevent an Annual Conference from fulfilling any special 
arrangement which it may have entered into prior to January 1, 1946, whereby it 
agreed to assume the annuity responsibility for a minister while serving under 
special appointment to an institution or organization not under the control of the 
conference. 


(d) As a student left without appointment to attend school for a period not to 
exceed three conference years. 


(e)—No change. 
({)—No change. 
(¢)—No change. 
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(h)—Deleted. 

()—renumbered as (h). 

(h)—In calculating fractional years of service of a conference claimant, the following 
formula shall be used in all cases, irrespective of the time when such service was 
rendered, including those involved in clearinghouse operations: Any period up to one 
month and fourteen days shall not be counted; one month and fifteen days to four 
months and fourteen days shall be counted as one quarter of a year; four months and 
fifteen days to seven months and fourteen days shall be counted as one half of a year; 
seven months and fifteen days to ten months and fourteen days shall be counted as three 
quarters of a year; ten months and fifteen days to eleven months and twenty-nine days 
shall be counted as one year. Each of the above-mentioned periods shall be inclusive of 
all days therein. 


§ 3. The following years of service on trial or in the effective relation shall not be 
approved as a basis of annuity claim: 

(a) Years for which a pension, or any other form of compensation or “deferred 
salary” is received from any source other than the Annual Conference. 


(b) A year of service rendered concurrently by a minister and his wife, whether on 
the same pastoral charge or otherwise as members of an Annual Conference or as ac- 
cepted supplies therein, shall be counted only as one year. A year of service rendered 
as an accepted supply pastor by the wife of a ministerial member of the conference 
on a separate pastoral charge shall not be eligible for count as full-time pastoral 
service. 


§ 4. Upon recommendation of the Board of Conference Claimants and approval by 
the Annual Conference, special appoimtments shall be listed in the conference journal in 
three divisions, as follows: (1) with annuity claim upon this Annual Conference, (2) 
with annuity claim upon a general board, an institution or an agency of The 
Methodist Church, (3) without annuity claim upon this Annual Conference. 


If at any session the Annual Conference shall fail to make such listing, it may 
be done subsequently, whenever desirable, under the disciplinary question, “‘What 
other personal notation should be made?” 

§ 5—No change. 

§ 6. The average salary of the conference for the purposes of this annuity plan shall 
mean the average salary (including house rent at a valuation equivalent to fifteen per 
cent of the salary in eases in which a parsonage is occupied or house rent is provided) 
of the ministers in the Annual Conference who are in the effective relation as pastors or 
district superintendents, based on the salaries as published in the’statistical report of the 
Annual Conference. In computing the average salary of the conference, no account shall 
be taken of salaries of ministers who shall have served less than one year on a pastoral 
charge. The average salary shall be established by the Board of Pensions for each Annual 
Conference biennially, based upon the Annual Conference reports for odd num- 
bered years. 


§ 7—No change. 

§ 8—No change. 

§ 9—No change. 

§ 10—No change. 

§ 11—No change. 

§ 12. Prior to January 1, 1950, on recommendation of the Board of Conference 
Claimants, the Annual Conference shall determine the Methodist institutions and 
organizations within its bounds, service in which shall be approved for annuity 
responsibility of the conference; provided, however, that such list may be revised 
at any session of the Annual Conference. Such list shall be printed annually in 
the conference minutes (journal), under a disciplinary question. 

J 1619—No change. 

| 1620—No change. 

71621. Claim of a Dependent Child. 1. The annuity claim of a dependent child 
shall be determined by multiplying the equivalent of the deceased father’s years of 


approved service by one-fourth of the annuity rate to which the retired ministers are 
entitled; provided, however, that in no case shall the total of the annuity claims of the 
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dependent children in the deceased minister’s family exceed the annuity claim which 
would correspond with his years of service multiplied by the annuity rate payable 
to retired ministers. 

§ 2. The annuity claim of a dependent child shall become effective immediately upon 
the death of the father, and shall cease upon attainment of age sixteen. If the child be 
kept in a standard school, the age limit may be extended, not to exceed two additional 
years, by action of the Board of Conference Claimants. 

Upon approval by two-thirds vote of the conference given annually, the afore- 
mentioned annuity claim may be validated for a child past eighteen years of age, in 
case of evident mental or physical incapacity to provide self-support. However, 
before allowing such claim the Board of Conference Claimants shall require a 
medical certificate and may require subsequent certificates certifying the con- 
tinuance of such incapacity. 

§ 3—No change. 

§ 4—No change. 

§ 5—No change. 

4 1622—No change. 

| 1623, § 1. After the annuity rate payable has been determined by the Annual Con- 
ference, on recommendation of the Board of Conference Claimants, the said board shall 
compute the amount necessary to meet the prospective annuity disbursement according to 
the annuity rate determined, and said amount shall be apportioned to the pastoral charges, 
either as a percentage of the total amount of cash paid as pastoral salary/salaries, or 
on the basis of a graduated scale to be determined by the conference. 

§ 2—No change. 

§ 3—No change. 

§ 4. The apportionment for aged and disabled supply pastors, if any, shall be com- 
bined with the apportionment for regular conference claimants, and the receipts shall be 
prorated accordingly for distribution to the two groups separately. 

§ 5. After January 1, 1946, the Board of Conference Claimants shall not make an 
apportionment to a non-Methodist organization or institution which employs a member 
of the conference appointed thereto after the abovementioned date. In such cases, if a 
pension is not provided by the organization or institution concerned, the member may 
arrange for a pension through the joint-contributory annuity plan of The Board of 
Pensions. 

§ 6—No change. ; .@ 

§ 7—No change. 

§ 8. (a) An Annual Conference which accepts annuity responsibility in any 
conference year, for service rendered by a member thereof to a Methodist institu- 
tion or organization may make an apportionment to the institution or organization 
served for such amount as the conference may determine; provided, however, that 
such apportionment shall not exceed an amount equivalent to twelve times the 
“annuity rate” which has been adopted for that conference year. 

(b) Until the person concerned or his widow becomes a conference claimant, 
moneys collected on apportionments made under authority of this section may be 
conserved by the Board of Conference Claimants in a special fund. 

(ec) Such meneys shall be released for general distribution when the parties 
concerned become conference claimants; one-twelfth of the fund accumulated, in 
each case, to be released annually thereafter for distribution. Moneys so con- 
served and distributed shall be regarded as part of the general resources for dis- 
tribution by the Board of Conference Claimants. 

{| 1624. Proportional Payment. §1. The amount payable by any pastoral charge 
on the apportionment for conference claimants shall be directly proportionate to the 
total amount of eash salary/salaries paid to the pastor/pastors by the pastoral charge. 

The apportionment for conference claimants being stated as a percentage of the total 
amount paid for pastoral salary/salaries on the charge, an amount equivalent to the 
aforesaid percentage shall be due to the Board of Conference Claimants on the basis 
of the salary/salaries paid to the pastor/pastors serving the charge. 

§ 2—No change. 

§ 3—No change. 
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§ 4—No change. 

J] 1625, § I—No change. 

§ 2. (a)—No change. ! 

(b) Money received from the apportionment to the pastoral charges, provided that 
each Annual Conference may set aside for necessitous and emergency distribution such 
part of its funds as it may deem necessary, but not to exceed ten per cent of the total 
amount collected on apportionment to the pastoral charges. 

Delete § 3 and substitute the following therefor. 

§ 3. The Board of Conference Claimants shall pay annuity and relief benefits 
quarterly. However, if desired, on recommendation of the Board of Conference 
Claimants, the Annual Conference by two-thirds vote, may order that such payments 
be made monthly or semi-annually. 

§ 4. The amount received each year from the pastoral charges shall be divided 
at the end of the conference year between annuity distribution and the relief fund 
in proportion to the amount asked from the pastoral charges for each fund re- 
spectively at the previous session of the Annual Conference; any part of such 
amount received in advance of the conference session shall be reserved for appro- 
priation and expenditure during the ensuing conference year. 

4 1626—No change. 

J 1627—No change. 

 1628—No change. 

] 1629—No change. 

7 1630. General Regulations. 


§ 1. A retired minister’s annuity claim is not invalidated by service in a Methodist 
church or a Methodist institution, but if the total of salary received for such service 
and his income as a claimant exceeds the average salary of the conference as defined 
in J 1618, § 6, his annuity shall be reduced by the Board of Conference Claimants of 
the Annual Conference so that the total of salary, including house rent at a valuation 
equivalent to fifteen per cent of the salary, received while working for a Methodist 
Church or a Methodist institution and his income as a claimant shall not exceed the 
average salary of the conference as defined in J 1618, §6. Salary received from other 
sources shall not affect his annuity claim. 

§ 2—No change. 

§ 3. Annuities are granted by the Annual Conference annually, including those 
granted on the ground of disability; the determination of what constitutes disability lies 
with the Annual Conference. 

Upon the unanimous recommendation of the district superintendents, a dis- 
ability case of a minister needing financial assistance between conference sessions 
can be referred to the Board of Conference Claimants for the purpose of granting 
temporary relief until the next session of the Annual Conference. In addition to 
the amount normally reserved for emergency relief, moneys received from the 
Chartered Fund may be used for relief of such cases. 


§ 4—No change. 
§ 5—No change. 
§ 6—No change. 
§ 7—No change. 
§ 8—No change. 
§ 9—No change. 
§ 10—No change. 
§ 11—No change. 
§ 12—No change. 
§ 13—No change. 


_§ 14. A widow of a retired minister who married him after his retirement is not 
entitled to make an annuity claim on an Annual Conference, except as provided in the 
last sentence of {| 1620, § 1. 


§ 15—No change. 
§ 16—No change. 
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§ 17. Years served as a full-time accepted supply pastor prior to the date of 
admission on trial in an Annual Conference may be counted for annuity claim on 
the same basis as a Special Conference Claimant. 


 1631—renumbered J 1632. 
4] 1632—renumbered { 1633. 
| 1633—renumbered { 1631. 
9] 1634. Partial Reserve Funding. 


The Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church may make provision for partial 
reserve funding of annuities payable under the Pension Code, subject to the follow- 
ing regulations: 


§ 1. An annual contribution may be required from any ministerial member of 
the conference, who is not a member of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund and 
who has not attained the age of voluntary retirement mentioned in J 1617, § 2, on 
ue ae basis as described in J 1646 of the Plan of the Ministers Reserve Pension 

und. 


In general, all rules of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund regarding the 
figuring and collection of the aforesaid contribution shall be applicable. 


In special circumstances, in which the Annual Conference may be unable to 
match the payment of the minister in making the allocation designated in, (b) 
hereunder, a larger contribution by the minister may be determined upon approval 
of the same by a two-thirds vote of the ministerial members of the conference and 
on obtaining the consent of The Board of Pensions. 


§ 2. From a fund already provided or to be raised for that purpose, the Annual 
Conference may allocate annually to the credit of each minister included in this 
plan, such sum as it may designate, based on a percentage of the average salary of 


the conference as defined in {| 1618, § 6. The language of { 1646 shall apply to 


the process of collection and allocation. 


§ 3. In general, the application of the moneys contributed and allocated re- 
spectively as provided in (a) and (b) of this paragraph shall be according to the 
plan cutlined in [J 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650. Provision fer refunding contributions 
shall be in accordance with J 1651. 


§ 4. Any reserve pension payable under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be considered as an addition to ‘the pension normally provided under the Pension 
Code, but it shall not be subject to disallowance, except in case of location, with- 
drawal, or expulsion for cause prior to retirement, in which case The Board of 
Pensions may refund to the person concerned whatever it deems to be an equitable 
settlement for the minister’s own contribution. 


§ 5. Participation in the plan provided in this paragraph does not imply any 
right of the participant to make a claim on The Board of Pensions for disability or 
other non-annuity benefits. 


§ 6. As in the case of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund, all accounting and 
administration of partial reserve funds, under this paragraph of the Discipline, 
shall be in the hands of The Board of Pensions. However, for purposes of contact 
and co-operation between The Board of Pensions and the conference, a Reserve 
Pension Committee shall be appointed annually by the conference. The Secretary 
of this Committee shall co-operate with The Board of Pensions in obtaining per- 
sonal data from the ministers concerned and in any cther respect calculated to 
promote smooth operation of the partial reserve funding plan. The Committee 
referred to in J 1645, § 7, if already organized in the conference shall serve this 


purpose. 


§ 7. In any matter involving operation of the foregoing partial reserve funding 
plan in which it is necessary to regulate minor details not hereinbefore covered in 
this paragraph, The Board of Pensions shall furnish the necessary guidance as to 
method. 


§ 8. The Board of Pensions shall have authority to make special arrangements 
with Annual Conferences whereby partial reserve funding of the pensions for ac- 
cepted supply pastors can be accomplished along lines similar to those hereinbefore 
described in the other sections of this paragraph. 
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Cuaprer V 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE IN THE TERRITORY OF 
THE ILLINOIS CORPORATION 


J 1634—renumbered {[ 1635. 
No change. 


4] 1635—renumbered | 1636. 
No change. 


9 1636—renumbered { 1637. 
§ 1—No change. 


§ 2. The clearinghouse system of distribution of divided annuity responsibility shall 
be continued until the General Conference shall order otherwise, and the clearinghouse 
figures shall be determined by the Board of Pensions, subject to such modifications as may 
be necessitated by the provisions of § 1 above. 

The Board of Pensions shall have authority to fix annually in advance, the 
clearinghouse rate of annuity for each Annual Conference. The clearinghouse rate 
shall be based on a conservative estimate of prospective income available for dis- 
tribution and need not coincide with the annuity rate fixed subsequently by the con- 
ference. In the event that the conference fixes a higher rate than the clearinghouse 
rate, the difference shall be paid directly to all claimants within and without the 
conference. 

§ 3—No change. 

§ 4—No change. 

§ 5—No change. 

| 1637—Delete entire paragraph. 

J 1638—Delete entire paragraph. 


Cuapter VI 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE IN THE TERRITORY OF THE 
MISSOURI CORPORATION 


| 1639—renumbered { 16388. 

§ 1—No change. 

§ 2—No change. 

§ 3—No change. 

§ 4—No change. 

§ 5—No change. 

4 1640—renumbered J] 1639. 

No change. 

7 1640. Divided Annwty Responsibility. § 1. Within the Territory of the 
Missouri Corporation, the responsibility for annuity for approved years of service 
of a conference claimant shall rest with the Annual Conference within the said 
Territory in which the service was performed, or with the legal successor of that 
conference. This rule shall be in effect in each Annual Conference in the said 
Territory at and after its first annual session held subsequent to January 1, 1949. 

§ 2. Until January 1, 1953, service rendered in the Territory of the Illinois 
Corporation prior to Unification shall be the responsibility of the Annual Conference 
within the Territory of the Missouri Corporation in which the retired relation is 
granted. However, such service, in cases of interterritorial transfers effected since 
June 1, 1940, shall be subject to the application of {| 1628 until the clearinghouse is 
organized to handle it otherwise. 

§ 3. Beginning with the first sessions of the Annual Conferences held after 
January 1, 1953, the Executive Secretaries of the Board of Pensions shall organize 
a unified clearinghouse system covering the Territories of the Illinois and the 
Missouri Corporations respectively. Clearinghouse accounting for divided annuity 
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responsibility shall be done for each Territory separately, but with the provision that 
service in any case in the Territory of the Corporation other than the one doing 
the accounting shall be clearéd through the other Corporation and not through the 
individual Annual Conference concerned. 


§ 4. The clearinghouse figures and annuity rates for clearinghouse purposes 
shall be determined by The Board of Pensions, and may or may not be the same as 
the annuity rates determined by the Annual Conferences. They shall be based on 
the best possible estimates that can be made in advance, after consultation with 
the Board of Conference Claimants. 


§ 5. The Board of Pensions is authorized and empowered to make all the rules 
concerning details that may be necessary to put this paragraph into effect, and shall 
determine the distribution of service responsibility for each conference claimant 
involved in the operation of the clearinghouse. : 


f 


Cuaprer VII 
MINISTERS RESERVE PENSION FUND 


| 1642—No change. 

| 1643—No change. 

| 1644, § 1—No change. 
§ 2—No change. 


§ 3. A minister received by transfer into an Annual or Provisional Annual Confer- 
ence on or after the date of entry of the conference into the fund shall be classed as a 
“new entrant” while serving in such conference, provided, however, that members re- 
ceived by transfer past forty years of age shall not be accepted as members of the 
fund unless an initial provision for service annuity shall be made by or for them in 
such manner and amount as shall be satisfactory to the executive officers of the 
Corporation of The Board of Pensions concerned. When such minister shall transfer 
to an Annual or Provisional Annual Conference not participating in the fund, he shall be 
subject to the provisions of the pension code for years served in such conference; but 
upon subsequent entry into an Annual or Provisional Annual Conference participating in 
the fund, such minister shall resume contribution and receive credits therefrom. 


7 1645, § 1. Contributions by the Conference. Each Annual or Provisional Annual 
Conference that enters the fund shall contribute annually thereto an amount equivalent 
to 9% of the average salary of the conference as determined by The Board of Pensions 
biennially, beginning with the conference year ending within the calendar year 
1947, for each member of the conference who is also'a member of the fund; provided, 
however, that any Annual Conference which entered the fund prior to the General Confer- 
ence of 1944 shall continue the rate of contribution in force at the time it entered the fund, 
with the right of changing its future payments to the above-mentioned rate of contribu- 
tion at any session of the Annual Conference held subsequent to June 1, 1944; provided, 
furthermore, that any annual conference may increase its rate of annual contribution to an 
amount equivalent to ten per cent of the average salary as defined in the pension code 
at any session of the annual conference held subsequent to June 1, 1948. 


§ 2—No change. 
§ 3—No change. 
§ 4—No change. 
§ 5—No change. 
§ 6—No change. 
§ 7—No change. 


§ 8. When a member of the Annual Conference, who is also a member of the 
Ministers Reserve Pension Fund, is under Special Appointment, the organization 
he is serving shall contribute annually to the conference the equivalent of the cur- 
rent allocation made on behalf of the conference for each member of the Min- 
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isters Reserve Pension Fund in good standing. Failure of the organization to make 
such contribution in any conference year shall deprive the appointee concerned of 
pension provision for that conference year. 


{ 1646. Contributions by Members. § 1. An annual contribution, the equivalent 
of two per cent of the average salary of the conference (as defined in the pension 
code), shall be paid directly to the fund by each member thereof in the effective relation 
in quarterly installments, payable in advance on the following dates: February 15, May 15, 
August 15, November 15. Such contributions shall be applicable to income annuity credit 
only. 


Delete the following— 


In the event of the failure of the member to make the aforementioned contributions 
as required, the Annual Conference shall withhold the equivalent of twenty-five per cent 
of the normal allocation for his service annuity credit for the year during which the 
default occurred, and the member’s credit account shall be adjusted accordingly. How- 
ever, the benefits provided in J] 1648, § 2, 1649, and 1652 shall not be affected by the 
provisions of this article.  '! 


x 


§ 2. In case of a transfer into a conference operating the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund, the fractional allocation for the year during which he was transferred 
thereinto shall be proportional to the quarterly installments he contributes during 
the conference year; the first installment from him being that which next falls due 
for the members of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund in that conference follow- 
ing the date of his transfer. 


§ 3. In case a minister transfers out of a conference operating the Ministers 
Reserve Pension Fund, the last contribution due from him while he is a member 
of such conference shall be that normally falling due before the date of his transfer 
out and the allocation to be credited to his account for service in that conference 
shall be proportional to the quarterly payments due within the fractional part of 
the year which he serves in the conference. 


§ 4. As a matter of office policy, in the operations of the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund, the quarterly ministerial contributions required to be made as of 
February 15, May 15, August 15, November 15, shall be regarded respectively for 
purposes of allocation of “service annuity” credits as falling within and cor- 
responding to the quarter of the conference year in which the specified date occurs. 
For example, in a conference held so as to end on June 7, the contribuiion to be 
collected on August 15 would cover the first quarter of the conference year from 
June 7 to the following September 6, and so on for the remaining three quarters 
of the conference year. Also, for the purposes of said allocation, service of min- 
isters as members of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund, transferring in or out of 
the conference during the conference year shall be adjusted under the rule con- 
cerning fractional years. ({[ 1618, § 2 h.) 


§ 5. If the minister be required to make a contribution to the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund, he shall not be required by the Annual Conference, or by any 
organization thereof related to the support of conference claimants, to make any 
other contribution for pension purposes. If he consents to make such other con- 


tribution, it shall be voluntary. ({] 1612, § 4.) 


§ 6. At its option, any Annual Conference not operating the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund may arrange to contribute annually the required allocation for a 
member of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund received from another conference 
by transfer; in which case the member of the fund shall be required to make his 
contribution thereto and in such case the responsibility for his “Service Annuity” 
for a year so funded will be with The Board of Pensions and not with the conference. 
Provision for such annual allocation may be added to the current apportionment 
for the support of conference claimants or may be otherwise specially funded by 
the conference in any way it deems feasible. 


§ 7. In any case a minister who has previously obtained membership in the 
Ministers Reserve Pension Fund, while he is a member of an Annual Conference 
not operating the said fund, shall have the right to continue contributions towards 
the accumulations for providing “Income Annuity,” either with or without alloca- 
tion right. 
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§] 1647—No change. 
] 1648—No change. 
J] 1649—No change. 
| 1650—No change. 
| 1651—No change. 
] 1652—No change. 
9] 1653—No change. 
| 1654—No change. 
§] 1655—No change. 


Cuapter VIII 
LAY EMPLOYEES PENSION FUND 


7 1656. 1. Establishment. (a) A pension fund to be known and designated as “Lay 
eee Pension Fund of The Methodist Church,” hereinafter called the fund is hereby 
establishe 


‘b) The purpose of the fund oh be to provide annuities for lay employees of 
churches, boards, commissions, agencies, institutions and organizations in the United 
States of America listed in the Book of Discipline of The Methodist Church or in 
the Directory printed in the Journal of any Annual Conference of The Methodist Church 
situated in the United States of America. 


(c) The fund shall be held, administered and disbursed by The Board of Pensions of 
The Methodist Church, Incorporated in Illinois, for the entire territory served by The 
Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church. 


2. Definitions. (a) Employer shall mean any church, board, commission, agency, 
institution or organization in the United States of America listed in the Book of Discipline 
of The Methodist Church or in the Directory printed in the Journal of any Annual 
Conference of The Methodist Church situated in the United States of America. 


(b) Participating employer shall mean any employer which shall elect to participate 
in the fund and shall contribute ‘thereto as provided in § 3 (a). 


(c) Lay employee shall mean any person employed in the United States of America 
by any employer, as hereinbefore defined, after such person shall have been so employed 
for one continuous year, other than a minister, probationer for the ministry, an accepted 
supply pastor or a deaconess. 

(d) Participating lay employee shall mean a lay employee, of a participating em- 
ployer, who shall contribute to the fund as provided in § 3 (b). 

(e) Illinois Corporation shall mean The Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church, 
Incorporated in Illinois. 


3. Contributions. (a) Any employer may become a participating employer by in- 
dicating its intention so to do on appropriate forms provided therefor, and contributing 
to the fund annually within ten days after the close of each calendar year a sum equiva- 
lent to not less than six per cent (6%) of the amount of compensation paid to its lay em- 
ployees during such calendar year. If house rent, board, lodging or similar accommodations 
be furnished a participating lay employee by a participating employer, then a sum equiv- 
alent to the reasonable value thereof shall be added to the amount of compensation, 
aforesaid, for the purpose of computing said contribution. 

(b) Each participating employer shall deduct from the compensation of its lay 
employees at the time such compensation is paid and the accommodations set forth 
in § 3 (a) are furnished, a sum equivalent to not less than three per cent (3%) of the 
same amount used in the computation set forth in § 3 (a), which sum shall be forwarded 
to the Illinois Corporation concurrently with the contribution set forth in § 3 (a). 

(c) After a lay employee shall have become a participating lay employee, then if the 
participating employer and such participating lay employee shall contribute the amounts 
provided for in § 3 (a) and §8 (b) on the basis of the employment of such participating 
lay employee from the beginning of the employment, then such participating lay employee 
shall participate in the plan from the first day of his or her employment. 
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(d) Any participating employer may contribute to the fund, for the credit of any 
of its participating lay employees on account of his or her services rendered in prior 
years to such participating employer, a sum equivalent to nine per cent (9%) of the 
annual compensation paid to any such participating lay employee during such prior 
years, or any portion thereof with accrued compound interest calculated ‘at three per 
cent (38%) per annum. 


4. Change of Employment. (a) If any lay employee during the first year of his 
or her employment with any participating employer shall change participating employers, 
his or her employment shall be considered as being uninterrupted for the purpose of his 
or her participation in the fund. 


(b) If any participating lay employee removes his or her residence to a foreign 
country, then the respective contributions of such participating lay employee and the 
participating employer shall cease and determine, but such participating lay employee’s 
credit in the fund shall remain therein until the retirement of such participating lay 
employee. 


5. Absence on Leave. The absence of a lay employee from the service of a 
participating employer shall not affect his or her right to become a participating lay em- 
ployee in the fund, and the absence of a participating lay employee from the service of a 
participating employer shall not affect his or her right to participate in the fund, provided 
that any such lay employee or participating lay employee, as the case may be, is on leave 
of absence. 


6. Retirement. (a) When a participating lay employee becomes sixty (60) years of 
age, or at any time thereafter, he or she may retire, or the participating employer may 
retire him or her. In the event a participating lay employee becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled prior to sixty (60) years of age and shall furnish a certificate of a phy- 
sician to such effect, such participating lay employee may retire at the then attained age, 
or in the event a participating lay employee’s health is impaired or he or she is disabled, 
in the sole judgment of the participating employer, then the ‘participating employer may 
retire such participating lay employee. Upon such retirement of a participating lay em- 
ployee, voluntarily or involuntarily, there shall be paid to the participating lay employee 
an annuity on the basis of the aggregate amount of moneys standing to his or her credit 
on the books of the fund, upon the date of retirement, according to the table of annuity 
rates for such purpose in current use by the Illinois Corporation for the fund. 

(b) At the time of retirement of a participating lay employee, such participating lay 
employee may request, subject to the approval of the Illinois Corporation, that an 
annuity be paid to him or her and his or her spouse or to some other person as joint 
tenants with the right of survivorship. Such annuity shall be computed on the same 
actuarial basis as provided for in §6 (a). 


7. Death. A participating lay employee shall have the right to designate a bene- 
ficiary of the sum of money standing to his or her credit on the books of the fund in the 
event of such participating lay employee’s death prior to his or her retirement. In the 
event of the death of a participating lay employee prior to his or her retirement, then 
the sum standing to his ae her credit on the books of the fund, shall be paid to such 
beneficiary so designated, if any; otherwise to the executor or administrator of the 
estate of such participating i employee 


8. Termination of Employment. (a) In the event the employment of any participat- 
ing lay employee shall be terminated prior to his or her retirement, the aggregate amount 
of the contributions made by such participating lay employee, together with the interest 
credited thereon, shall be returned to the participating lay employee and thereupon such 
participating lay employee shall have no further interest in or claim upon the fund; 
provided, however, that if the contributions required to be made in §3 (a) and § 3 (b) 
shall have been made by and for such participating lay employee for a period of ten years 
or more, then upon the termination of employment of such participating lay employee, the 
participating lay employee may elect to allow his contributions to remain in the fund 
until he or she attains sixty (60) years of age, in which event the contributions made by 
the participating employer on account of such participating lay employee shall likewise 
remain in the fund, and when he or she attains sixty (60) years of age, the aggregate sum 
standing to the credit of such participating lay employee on the books of the fund shall 
be used to provide an annuity for such participating lay employee on the same basis as 
set forth in §6 (a) and §6 (b). 
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(b) In the event the employment of any participating lay employee shall be termi- 
nated and the Illinois Corporation shall return his or her contributions, as provided in § 8 
(a), the contributions made by the participating employer which stand to the 
eredit of such participating lay employee, together with the interest credited thereon. 
shall remain in the fund. 

9. Accounting and Reports. (a) The sums set forth in §3 (a) and §3 (b), together 
with a statement setting forth the name of each participating lay employee, the amount 
contributed by the participating employer for each participating lay employee, the 
amount contributed by each participating lay employee, the total amount to be credited to 
each participating lay employee, and such other information as may be required by the 
{llinois Corporation shall be forwarded by each participating employer to the Illinois 
Corporation, from time to time, as said Illinois Corporation may require. Such state- 
ments of the participating employer shall be final. 

(b) The books and records of the Illinois Corporation pertaining to the fund shall 
show the amounts of the respective contributions by each participating lay employee 
and by each participating employer for the account of each participating lay employee 
and the allocation of interest on account of such respective amounts. 

(c) Within a reasonable time after the close of each fiscal year of the Lllinois Cor- 
poration, such corporation shall transmit to each participating employer a financial report 
concerning the fund. Said Illinois Corporation shall transmit concurrently therewith to 
each participating employer statements showing the amounts credited to the account of 
each participating lay employee of such participating employer, which statements shall be 
distributed by such participating employer to its respective participating lay employees. 

_ (d) The Illinois Corporation shall segregate the assets of the fund from the assets of 
any and all of other funds owned, held or administered by it and shall maintain proper 
and necessary books and records in regard thereto. The assets of the fund shall be solely 
hable and responsible for any and all of the liabilities created hereunder and none of the 
assets of any of the other funds owned, held, or administered by the Illinois Corporation 
shall be liable or responsible therefor. 

10. Certificates. The Illinois Corporation shall issue to the participating lay em- 
ployees certificates in such form as the Illinois Corporation may determine. Said Illinois 
Corporation shall also deliver to the participating lay employees a copy of the rules affect- 
ing participating lay employees, that may be published from time to time, by said Illinois 
Corporation. 

1l. Hxpenses of Administration. The expenses of the Illinois Corporation for 
administering the fund shall be borne by the Administration Fund of The Methodist 
Church and the participating employers upon such basis as shall be determined, from time 
to time, by the General Conference of The Methodist Church. Until otherwise so deter- 
mined, each participating employer shall pay annually to the Illinois Corporation on 
account of each participating lay employee the sum of three dollars ($3.00). The Gen- 
eral Commission on World Service and Finance shall pay, out of the Administration Fund 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000.00) per annum, in convenient installments, 
for the quadrennium beginning June 1, 1948 and ending May 31, 1952. 

12. Allocation of Interest. The Illinois Corporation shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to determine the amount of interest which shall be credited annually at the close 
of each calendar year to the accounts of the participating lay employees. 

13. Employees of Bishops. Persons employed by the Bishops of The Methodist 
Church shall not be eligible for participation in the fund. 

14. Forms. The Illinois Corporation, for purposes of the administration of the fund, 
may prescribe such forms as it deems fit. 

15. Rules. The Illinois Corporation shall have authority to adopt rules, and, from 
time to time, to change, modify, amend, alter and supplement the same, for the adminis- 
tration of the fund, which rules shall be binding upon participating employers and par- 
ticipating lay employees alike. 


Cuaprer LX 
PENSIONS FOR SECRETARIES OF BISHOPS IN THE METHODIST CHURCH 


7 1657. Effective June 1, 1948, any person resident within the United States who 
has served or is serving as a Secretary of a Bishop or Bishops of The Methodist Church 
and who retires thereafter from such service or from the service of a General Board or 
Agency of The Methodist Church, at any time after attainment of the sixtieth birthday, 
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shall be entitled to make an annuity claim on the Episcopal Fund for secretarial service 
rendered to a Bishop or Bishops, and upon the General Boards or Agencies of The 
Methodist Church for service rendered to them or their predecessor Boards and Agencies, 
irrespective of breaks in the sequence of service. If said Boards and Agencies have no 
funds immediately available for the purpose, steps shall be taken as soon as possible to 
provide same. 

The Board, or Agency, or Bishop responsible for retirement of a person concerned 
hereunder, at time of retirement, shall notify all who are involved in providing the 
pension. 

In providing for pensions hereunder, it shall not be permissible to require a retro- 
active personal contribution to a pension fund by any employee concerned. Persons 
involved hereunder, while serving Methodist Boards or Agencies, will be subject to the 
rules of said Boards and Agencies regarding a personal contribution for pension by the 
employee. Secretaries of Bishops shall be admitted to the Joint Contributory Annuity 
Plan of the Illinois Corporation of the Board of Pensions on such terms as may be ar- 
ranged by the General Commission on World Service and Finance and. the Illinois Cor- 
poration of the Board of Pensions and the Episcopal Fund shall provide a reserve fund 
to cover the previous services of Secretaries of the Bishops. 

All full-time employees of the Bishops in the United States shall file with the Treas- 
urer of the Episcopal Fund such personal data as he may require. 


Full-time lay employees in the office of the Crusade for Christ shall have funded for 
future provision of pensions, in each case, the equivalent of 744% of salary received 
while serving in that office; these respective credits to be reserved from any undesignated 
surplus funds under the control of the Executive Committee of the Crusade for Christ 
and placed in the custody of the Board of Pensions, Illinois Corporation, until time of 
retirement of the individuals concerned, subject to the above-mentioned rules inasmuch 
as applicable. 
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THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 


In this, my last official report to the General Conference, I want to express to 
this great representative body my sense of gratitude for what The Methodist 
Church means to me and for what the Church has done for me in the many 
years of my service to the cause of Temperance. Methodism has honored me by 
the office I have held for three quadrenniums and by the confidence she has mani-' 
fested toward me as a person and an official. The inexorable calendar signals to me 
that the time of “exit” is at hand. Therefore, I am making a final report of 
stewardship. 


Twelve years ago I walked into the office of the Board of Temperance as Execu- 
tive Secretary. Immediately I was made aware of the heavy load that had been 
laid on my shoulders by the General Conference. The Depression had not run its 
course. Neither had the debt on the Methodist Building. Its grand total when the 
“floating” and the “funded” debts were figured up was more than a half million 
dollars. This in a time of great financial depression. Also in a time of psychological 
depression in the whole realm of Temperance reform. The 18th amendment had 
been “repealed” just four years before. The temper of the times was against all that 
we stood for. Naturally, this made the debt even more serious and appalling. But 
grace and the good God enabled us to carry on. After years of struggle and sweat 
and some tears, but thank God, no blood, the victory was won. The entire debt 
was paid. 

Laying down the privileges and responsibilities of my office when the new Board 
is organized for the quadrennium 1948-1952, I do so with gratitude and a deep 
consciousness that the Father has had much to do with the freedom from debt 
which is now a glorious fact in the life of the Methodist Building. I love that 
really great building, reared through the faith and courage of Doctor Clarence True 
Wilson with the aid and counsel of Bishop Wiliam F. McDowell. It stands as a 
monument to the memory of that dauntless man, who was the first Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance. It is beautiful for situation. 

The location of the Methodist Building and the offices of the Board of Temper- 
ance are ideal in many respects. Across Maryland Avenue, directly opposite the 
Methodist Building, is the magnificent structure occupied by the Supreme Court of — 
the United States, erected at a cost of approximately $12,000,000. The large library 
of the Supreme Court is one of the most complete and attractive law libraries in 
America, the use of which is available to lawyers who have been admitted to practice 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

Just beyond the Supreme Court Building and less than a thousand feet from 
the principal entrance to the Methodist Building is the Library of Congress, which 
is one of the greatest and unquestionably the largest public library in the world, 
containing more than six and one-half million volumes, in addition to millions of 
maps, photographs, views, and prints, together with numberless manuscripts of 
value. Directly behind the Library of Congress is the recently erected Annex to 
that Library, the facilities of which are of real service to the Board of Temperance. 

Shghtly more than two squares from the front of the Methodist Building is the 
chaste and beautiful white marble Shakespeare Library, one of the rarest structures 
and libraries of this type in the world. 

In addition to all these research and resource facilities, so near the Methodist 
Building, there are to be found the extensive separate and distinctive libraries of 
the several outstanding departments of the federal government, It is safe to say 
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that in no other place in the nation or in the world are there to be found such 
extensive and complete facilities for research and investigation into all phases of 
the manifold problem of beverage alcohol as there are in the city of Washington, 
easy of access from the Board of Temperance, with its offices in the Methodist 
Building. 

The offices of the Bishop of The Methodist Church in charge of the Washington 
Area and the district superintendents of the two Washington Districts of the 
Baltimore Conference are located in the Methodist Building. The offices of the 
Methodist Chaplains’ Commission are also located in this building. On the ground 
floor is a chapel in which the Methodist ministers’ meetings are held each week. 

Bishop William Fraser McDowell, who co-operated with Dr. Wilson in the promo- 
tion of, and the erection of the building, was the first Bishop to have an office 
therein. Following the retirement of Bishop McDowell, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 
had his Episcopal offices in the building, occupying the same for two quadrenniums. 
Upon Bishop Hughes’ retirement in 1940, his successor, Bishop Adna W. Leonard, 
occupied the same offices. Upon the death of Bishop Leonard, Bishop Hughes was 
recalled to the position of Resident Bishop for the remainder of the quadrennium, 
and occupied offices which had previously served him from 1932 to 1940. 

In the summer of 1944, Bishop Charles Wesley Flint was assigned to the Wash- 
ington Area. Much to our delight and profit, he has had his home in one of the 
Methodist Building Apartments and he has carried on “officially” in the office quar- 
ters that have become known as the Bishop’s. His wisdom has helped greatly 
in the work of the Board. 

The usual program of activities have been carried on throughout the quadrennium, 
which is now drawing to a close. As I shall mention later in a rather comprehensive 
way, something unusual came into the life and work of the Board early in the 
year 1946. It has become known as “The New Temperance Advance Movement of 
The Methodist Church.” It was born in the mind and heart of our President, 
Bishop Wilbur *E. Hammaker, .very early in 1946. Details of the new life and 
courage being generated by this Movement will be set forth in the latter part of 
this quadrennial report. 


PUBLIC MASS MEETINGS, DRAMAS, AND STUDENT CONVOCATIONS 


During the past four years, representatives of the Board of Temperance have 
held 3,763 mass meetings and student assemblies in churches, high schools, and public 
auditoriums. Many of these meetings were held in the churches at the regular 
worship service hour. Others were in the form of mass meetings in other audito- 
riums. A large number were dramatic presentations, and 581 were held in high 
school auditoriums, at regular or special convocations. Probably the most important 
and significant of all these meetings were the high school convocations, attended by 
more than 275,692 high school pupils and by more than 8,879 high school teachers, 
principals and superintendents. 

Another exceedingly effective series of meetings included a dramatic presenta- 
tion. Next to the high school convocations, these meetings were attended by the 
largest audiences, on the average. An important feature of each of these dramatic 
presentations was the co-operation of twenty to fifty persons of the local community, 
including one child, who took part in the court scene, thus adding very much to 
the interest and to the effect upon the audiences. 
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The total number of persons attending these 3,763 meetings was almost a 
million and a quarter. The remarkable letters received from superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and ministers present, strongly emphasize the effectiveness of these presenta- 
tions and the enthusiastic reactions from school authorities and religious leaders. 


LITERATURE 


The catalogue of literature published by the Board of Temperance of The 
Methodist Church lists more than one hundred books, pamphlets, dramatizations, 
study courses, posters, leaflets and tracts. Most of the materials listed are ordered 
by Methodist churches, schools, and members. Some are purchased by publishing 
houses, boards and leaders of other denominations and other temperance organiza- 
tions. The newest catalogue of the published literature of the Board was furnished 
to every pastor of a Methodist Church during 1948. These catalogues were 
also sent to other church agencies, temperance organizations, Sunday school officers, 
and other interested individuals. 


There have been larger purchases of literature from the Board of Temperance 
during the past year than for many years past. Nevertheless, there has been 
distributed by the Board during the last six years a very much larger quantity of 
free literature on temperance than at any time in its history. The programs in 
connection with enlarged use of temperance literature are taking hold of Methodist 
people and whole conferences are organizing systematic distribution of high type 
literature in such a way as to make a very large contribution to temperance educa- 
tion in the annual conference. 


One of the most remarkable tributes to our literature and its timeliness occurred 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, 1947-January 2, 1948. It was at the great Meth- 
odist Youth Conference. Our “Exhibit Booth,” as shall be stated in some details 
later in this report, was a veritable “Mecca” for the youth and young people 
assembled from every part of this country. They inspected the pieces of literature 
(carefully selected) that filled to overflowing (in the early days) the tables of the 
Exhibit. They took time to see what was displayed. Then they chose pamphlets 
and booklets to take home for reading and study. Just a few less than 100,000 
pieces of literature were taken by those choice, carefully selected, representative 
young people; to be exact the number was 99,643 pamphlets and booklets. 


THE VOICE 


Articles in The Voice are written by different authors, representing many differ- 
ent approaches to the various phases of the problem. In the very nature of the 
case, a large proportion of the articles and editorials in The Voice are prepared 
by members of the editorial staff, whose names as a rule do not appear in connection 
with articles and therefore do not often appear in the index. 


During the last two quadrenniums there has been added to each issue of The 
Voice an index, and for the most part, the December issue in each year since then 
has contained an index for the entire year, thus enabling those who keep The 
Voice files to refer to any particular article, statement or table. If all the copies 
of The Voice printed in the past four years had been published in the same type 
face as that used in The Christian Advocate, but in the form and size of the latest 
Discipline of The Methodist Church, it would require almost 300,000 volumes each 
having 920 pages. The editorial and research work in connection with The Voice 
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requires a substantial portion of the time of four individuals in the Board offices, 
and a considerable portion of the time of several others who handle the intricate 
details of the mailing lists, and the index to each of the annual volumes of The 
Voice, which make an encyclopedic reference index touching almost every phase of 
the alcohol problem. 

This monthly journal now goes to every preacher and every charge leader in 
the Church. Tributes to its value and meaning are constantly being received, 
especially from laymen. The total circulation at the present time is in excess of 
100,000 copies per month. Its fine quality paper and its general make-up give 
The Voice an air of distinction in the printing world. Its circulation will doubtless 
grow in the next four years. 


RESEARCH 


Research in connection with the alcohol problem has grown with the years. 
Much material touching on major and minor phases of the numerous questions in- 
volved is now available each year in such publications as those put out by the 
National Safety Council, in the form of numerous books, pamphlets, posters, 
booklets and tracts. Valuable information is available in outstanding annual pub- 
lications such as the Americana Annual, the New International Year Book, the Year 
Book of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and many others. 

Especially noteworthy is an up-to-the-minute “resource” book by Dr. Deets 
Pickett entitled modestly, “Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem.” As Bishop Ham- 
maker says in the Introduction to this unpretentious volume, its worth cannot be 
inferred from its compact size. About 100,000 copies have already been scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. An ample supply is on the counters 
of the Publishing House in the Book Room. 

The most encouraging feature of this vast amount of scientific material, touching 
upon almost every phase of this‘age-old problem, is that, as never before, those who 
are interested in the ultimate solution of the problem are beginning to find the way 
toward solution. Certainly it is true of this problem as of others that have long 
perplexed the human race that the most vital factor in the effort toward solution is 
acquiring knowledge of the vital truth involved. “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

One of the most encouraging factors connected with the entire temperance 
movement and the study of the alcohol problem is to be found in the fact that in- 
creasingly scientists are delving into every phase of the problem, and there is a trend 
toward intensive inquiry and education on the vital factors involved. 

The purpose of the Board of Temperance of The Methodist Church is to make 
the truth relative to every phase of the alcohol question available to the people 
called Methodists, and to all others who may be reached. 

As already intimated by the reference to Dr. Pickett’s recent book on “Some 
Notes on the Alcohol Problem,” our own Research Department is “up and at it.” 
We are alert to every significant new development. We analyze and dissect much 
that is proclaimed as scientific. We compare one group of scientists with another 
group; one scientist with another scientist. We are not swept off our feet by every 
voice that shouts: “Eureka, I have found it.” A relatively brief report from the 
Department of Research headed by my Associate, Dr. Pickett, will follow this report 
of the Executive Secretary. 
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YALE SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL STUDIES 


The Yale School of Alcohol Studies, which held its first summer session in 1943, 
is a unique institution. It is the first school of its type and scale, not only in the 
United States but in the world, so far as available records are concerned. The fact 
that it originated in one of the oldest and one of the most outstanding American 
universities deserves much more than passing notice. Yale University facilities, 
background, and thoroughness are peculiarly adapted to such a project. 


The aim of this School of Aleohol Studies, which was set forth at the very out- 
set, is to give a thorough understanding of the problems involved in the alcohol 
question, always keeping in mind the general effect on society. This purpose has 
been apparent in the conduct of the school, from its beginning until the present hour. 


This School of Alcohol Studies had its origin in the Laboratory of Appled Phys- 
iology at Yale University, of which laboratory Dr. Howard W. Haggard is Director 
and Dr. E. M. Jellinek is Associate Professor of Applied Physiology. Dr. Jellinek 
is the Director of the School of Alcohol Studies. He has given many of the lectures 
and has directed the thinking of the students in a most vigorous way. For several 
years our Board has had young Methodist preachers in attendance on “a scholar- 
ship basis.” 

Of course, we do not sponsor all that is said by the lecturers. It is a free forum for 
scientific discussion. Our students are urged to think; and to examine carefully the 
statements made by professors and members of the student body. It is possible that 
the net result of the work at the Yale School is an emphasis on Alcoholism that is 
so great as to obscure the total factors that make up the alcohol equation. Our aim 
in our own research is to keep “Alcoholism” and “Allergy to Alcohol” in their 
proper perspective. The problem is bigger than anything usually thought of by 
those who tend to confine themselves within these two specific areas. 


SPECIAL WORK AMONG NEGRO METHODISTS 


Dr. Arthur R. Howard is regarded by Bishops, district superintendents and 
ministers of the Central Jurisdiction and of the Church at large as one of the 
very outstanding and effective leaders in the interest of temperance in that Jurisdic- 
tion. During the years 1936-1942 Dr. Howard gave service for a short period of 
each year in attending and speaking at annual conferences, many schools and other 
gatherings, representing the Board of Temperance. Beginning with 1943 he has 
given his entire time to this work addressmg more than 200 meetings per year. He 
has conducted programs of pledge signing in many of these meetings. It is the 
hope of the Board that another member of the Central Jurisdiction may be placed 
in the field alongside Dr. Howard in the Quadrennium 1948-1952. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE ADVANCE MOVEMENT 


It began with the Bishops at their annual meeting in February of 1946. Our 
president, Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, told them of his dream of ‘a new day for 
the cause of temperance. It came out of a kind of vision that had appeared to him 
in the watches of the night. It envisioned the cooperation and coordination of all 
the active agencies of the Church in a new consideration of, and assault on, beverage 
alcohol. Instead of the burden being solely on the shoulders of one Board, and 
that a small one with slender resources, the heart of the New Temperance Advance 
Movement is responsible cooperation of the Council of Bishops and all the Boards 
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and Agencies of the Church in tackling in earnest a giant foe, whose inroads on all 
life, even the life of the Methodist family, were becoming increasingly devastating 
and deadly. 

The clear-cut assumption of such widespread obligation began in Nashville, 
May 6-7, 1947. At that time, members of the Council of Bishops, and the Secretaries 
and Associate Secretaries of all the Boards of the Church, met for a survey of the 
situation. Two full days were spent in profitable exploration of the field. Slowly 
varied slants and opinions were brought into oneness. With earnestness and zeal 
that representative group, guided in its deliberations by the President of our 
Board, adopted general plans for a united advance. 

This is worthy of special note. For it is a landmark of significance. Never 
before in the life of any of the three Methodisms united in 1939 had there been 
such a meeting or such a decision. Hitherto, the whole Temperance Cause had 
belonged, so the rest thought, to one Board. To be sure the others were sympathetic 
and concerned in former years, but they had never before determined to coordinate 
joint definite endeavors to withstand the ravages of Old King Alcohol. 

This group meeting in Nashville in May affected a loose organization of which 
Bishop Hammaker was the president and Miss Alleen Moon the secretary. An 
executive committee was also selected. This committee had an important meeting 
in the city of Columbus in July, 1946. Before adjournment in Nashville in May, it 
had been decided that an up-to-date, streamlined, thoroughly modern resource 
book of material should be produced. The desire was officially expressed that such a 
volume be written by Dr. Deets Pickett with the advice and assistance of the 
President of the Board of Temperance. This factual material was, according to 
the action, to be presented for thorough examination and analysis to a picked group 
representing all of the Boards. The time for this meeting was set as December 16-17 
and the place as Nashville. Each Division of the larger Boards and every smaller 
Board were to be represented by five persons, who would, by the Divisions and 
Boards, be selected from various groups, having intelligent understanding of the 
problems involved. 

This meeting was held with seventy-six persons present. Two days were given 
to a most scrutinizing examination of the material which, at that time, was in 
mimeographed form. With very few changes, the data was accepted as sound and 
unassailable in the light of present information. 


Before publication, however, mimeographed copies were given to the members 
of the highly important Temperance Meeting, held in Chicago, January 29-30, 
1947. The personnel of the group was made up of representatives from all of the 
Annual Conferences who had been selected by the Bishops. After careful study, 
unanimous approval was given to “Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem.” Then the 
manuscript was turned over to the publishers. The first edition was a run of 50,000 
copies. Subsequent editions have been printed. The Chicago Meeting just referred 
to was really a memorable occasion. Every Conference of the Church in this country 
was represented. The interest was intense. No absentees at any of the sessions. 
Everybody was profoundly concerned in what was being said—both by the sched- 
uled speakers and by those who participated in general discussion. A majority of 
those present were ministers; though there were a goodly number of laymen. It 
was strictly a “delegated” gathering. No visitors had been invited. Many of those 
in attendance declared that it was the greatest meeting they had ever sat in. 
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They drew up some strong “Findings.” Space will not permit bringing all of 
them into this report. However, members of the General Conference are entitled to 
condensed excerpts from those “Findings.” They are as follows: 


CoNDENSED EXCERPTS FROM THE FINDINGS 


Believing that “the time is now” for a positive, unfaltering advance against the 
increasingly devastating evils of beverage alcohol, we, the official delegates of The 
Methodist Church, assembled in the January, 1947, meeting of the Temperance 
Advance Movement, join in sending the following call'to the people of Methodism: 


We RearrirM the historic position that the use and sale of alcoholic beverages is 
morally wrong and religiously sinful. (Pars. 95, 235, 969-d in Discipline cited) 
We RECOMMEND: 


1. That The Temperance Advance Movement be made an Annual Contsienee issue 
and a project for each District. Through Seminars, District Conference Organizations— 
Board of Lay Activities, WSCS, Youth Groups, Board of Education, a program of con- 
tinuous training be carried on. 


2. Temperance Courses in Youth Camps and Institutes, in Adult Assemblies and 
in all Training Schools. 


3. Contacting State Superintendents of public instruction, urging them to carry out 
State Laws for Temperance Education. Also, where none exists, seek to have courses in 
Alcohol Education established in Teacher-training Colleges. 


4. That Courses in Alcohol] Education be included in the curricula of our Colleges 
and Theological Schools. 


5. That in Annual Conferences, Abstinence from Beverage Alcohol be included in 
the pledge made by ministerial recruits. 


6. That Annual Conference Boards of Temperance be strengthened in personnel 
through the appointment of new aggressive and recognized leadership, both lay and 
ministerial. 


We Assent the right of the citizens of any political unit to make illegal the alcoholic 
beverage traffic within its borders. Where this right is not provided for in existing laws, 
proper steps should be taken to secure it. As soon as possible, beverage alcohol should be 
outlawed. 


We Urce that all Methodists get ready to observe the 1st Sunday in Lent, 1948, as 
“Commitment Day” on which all our people, young and old, shall be summoned to sign 
the total abstinence pledge. Extensive and intensive preparation must be made in all 
our Conferences, Districts, and Churches for this highly important day. We memorialize 
the General Conference to include in our Denominational Program for the next Quadren- 
Noe a year when all Methodism may be “educated” and “enlisted” in this Temperance 
Advance. 


Thus endeth the report on the great representative January 29-30, 1947, Meet- 
ing. Its value to the Cause can scarcely be exaggerated. All of these representatives 
accepted the responsibility of “building a fire’ at the ensuing sessions of their 
Annual Conferences. Reports indicate that they did just that. Truly they “car 
ried the message to Garcia.” 


The next notable event in contemporaneous Temperance history was the Hear- 
ing on the Capper Bill, May 12, 13, 1947. The Capper Bill would prohibit all 
advertising of liquor in Interstate Commerce. That means practically all such 
advertising. There is not much lquor advertising that does not cross state lines. 
The Hearing was a wonderful event in the new era of conflict with beverage alcohol. 
It was unquestionably the most dramatic and favorably publicized “Dry” effort of 
the last twenty-five years. The Methodist Board.of Temperance was in recognized 
leadership in those two memorable days. The bill has not yet been reported to 
the Senate. 
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At the time this report is being written, it appears that the measure will be 
reported out of the Interstate Commerce Committee. For a while it seemed that 
the bill could not get a sufficient number of votes to hand it over to the Senate 
without amendments, but very recent developments make it apparent that a 
majority of the members of the Interstate Commerce Committee are in favor of 
letting the Senate have a chance to discuss it and to vote on it. 


The effect of the Hearing on the country was almost galvanic. To the amazement 
of the liquor people (as evidenced in their own publications) the Drys made a most 
imposing presentation of the case for the passage of the bill. Metropolitan news- 
papers all over the country published surprisingly full accounts of what the Dry 
witnesses said and the way they conducted themselves. There were 32 of them from 
all groups and ages of life. The President of our Board was in general charge of 
the Dry Presentation. In view of the fact that there were 18 top notch newspaper 
men at the presentation, it is indeed noteworthy that practically all of the pub- 
licity put on the wires was fair to our Cause and much of it favorable. This marks 
the dawn of a new day. 

The last of September, 1947, once again saw the “Temperance Cause” on the 
front page of all the papers of this country. The story was one concerning the 
Clipsheet’s refusal to acquiesce in some statements made by Admiral Halsey in 
Saturday Evening Post articles. The Admiral had thrown down the gauntlet. We 
picked it up. Doubtless a brief statement concerning this incident will appear in 
the report of the associate secretary, Dr. Pickett. 


SOME GREAT DAYS 


The first Sunday of June in 1946 and also in the year 1947 was a Day of Prayer. 
Methodism petitioned Almighty God in a special way on those particular days 
because of our increasing awaréness of the magnitude of the liquor problem and 
its seriousness for this land. Each year the bishops issued “A Special Call to 
Prayer,” saying, among other things, “We are awakened to the gravity of the: 
situation. Again we are marching against this great enemy of humanity. 


On May 3, 1947, the Council of Bishops sent forth a Clarion Call for the 
observance of Commitment Day. They said: “The Council of Bishops is gratified 
that the official representatives of all the Annual Conferences meeting in Chicago, 
January 29-30, 1947, took definite action concerning a ‘Commitment Day’ when all 
Methodists—young and old—are to be given a definite opportunity to sign a total 
abstinence pledge. No total abstainer is ever in danger of becoming an ‘alcoholic’ 
or even a ‘habitual’ or a ‘heavy drinker.’ 

“The Bishops rejoice that the members composing the group meeting in Chicago 
set the day for such commitment as the first Sunday in Lent, 1948 (February 15). 
This will give the time needed for the education and preparation which must precede 
such a significant event. We urge and call on all our leaders in the Conferences, 
Districts, Subdistricts, and churches to make wise and effective plans, so that ‘Com- 
mitment Day’ may be one of the historical landmarks in our renewed resistance to 
the insidious encroachments of beverage alcohol.” 


Their reference in the first sentence of this Call is to a similar summons from the 
ministers and laymen, meeting in Chicago, January 29-30, 1947. This group said: 
“We urge and most heartily recommend that the first Sunday in Lent, 1948, be 
designated as ‘Commitment Day’ on which all the Methodist people shall be called 
upon to sign ‘Commitments’ to total abstinence. The day of March has come— 
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the call to the Methodist people is to heed the summons and under God move for- 
ward to a glorious victory.” 


On July 18 in Des Moines, Iowa, the National Council of Lay Leaders and the 
General Board of Lay Activities, meeting jointly, said: “We urge all Methodists to 
practice total abstinence and refrain from serving intoxicating liquors in their 
homes or at social functions. Surely no church official can justify or be excused 
for any violation of this principle. We shall welcome the day when, as the Executive 
Secretary of this Board says in his Annual Report, ‘a Church-wide movement for an 
attack upon this evil will be launched.’ We recommend that the General Board of 
Lay Activities memorialize the General Conference to designate the first Sunday in 
Lent each year as Commitment Day, when Methodists will be urged to assert em- 
phatically their strong stand against liquor in all of its forms and to sign total 
abstinence commitments.” 


In the midst of proofreading of this report, word comes (on February 14, 1948) 
that the sending of Commitment Cards reached an unprecedented figure. According 
to the Service Department of the World Service Agencies, Methodism has never 
sent out so many pieces on any “order” mailing. Cards were sent only to pastors 
who placed a definite order. Moreover, they were cautioned to figure carefully 
the number that could reasonably be needed, according to a calculated expectancy. 
They were warned not to ask for too many; at the same time, they were urged to 
order a sufficient number to meet the anticipated need on February 15. 


To the utter amazement of those in charge of all Board and Agency mailings, 
there were ordered and sent out two and a half million ecards. The usual number 
of worshipers, by count, in our churches is about twenty-five per cent of the total 
statistical membership. We have in all our churches about eight and a half million 
members. 


Some churches asked if our Board had any objection to their printing Commit- 
ment Cards of their own. The answer was: “No.” It is possible that fifty to a 
hundred thousand cards, maybe more, were thus created and used. The success of 
the day, judged by the ordered cards and ‘the inquiries just referred to, was ex- 
traordinary. The only reasonable interpretation is that the hand of God was in it. 
His Spirit has been brooding over us and guiding us in the New Temperance Advance 
Movement of The Methodist Church. 


I cannot close this report without referring to the Youth Conference held in 
Cleveland, December 30, 1947-January 2, 1948. At that gathering, the Boards of 
the Church had exhibits. Our Board had a very remarkable one. It received 
extraordinary attention. Perhaps the surest and shortest way to report on what 
happened is to quote a letter from Rev. Hoover Rupert, Director of the Youth 
Department of The Methodist Church, writing to Bishop Hammaker on January 
7, 1948. He said: “Just a word of appreciation to you for your fine cooperation in 
the Methodist Youth Conference at Cleveland. We are deeply grateful to you for 
your presence in the conference and your participation in the various events in its 
program. But we are especially grateful to you for the marvelous way in which 
the Board of Temperance made a significant contribution to the conference through 
its unusual exhibit. We are grateful for the long hours and much effort which went 
into the preparation of that exhibit, and through you we should like to express to 
the Board of Temperance our deep appreciation for their fine spirit of cooperation.” 

A few slogans emerged in these recent months. They are: “Beware of That First 
Glass” ; nobody knows, nobody can tell who may be allergic to alcohol. “Drinkers 
Only Become Alcoholics” ; though alcoholism may be a disease, the bug does not get 
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into the system of any total abstainer. “Beware of Overstatement’; the faets are 
sufficient indictment of old King Alcohol. There is no need for “exaggeration” or 
“ornamentation.” “Beware of No Statement’; some Methodists are still silent 
on this question; silent in seven languages, it seems. This is no hour for halting feet 
or hesitant tongues. The summons of Almighty God to the Methodist People is “Go 
Forward.” 

E. H. CHERRINGTON 


THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT AND Its WEEKLY 
PusuicaTtion, The Clipsheet 


Thirty-five years ago, all there was of the Research Department of the Board 
of Temperance, then called The Temperance Society, walked into the back room 
of a small building in Topeka, Kansas, and shook hands with Miss Ina Bates who, 
together with the General Secretary, Dr. Clarence True Wilson, constituted the 
Society’s staff. There was no such thing as a Clipsheet in the world; the name 
had yet to be coined. And, there was many a “voice,’ but no The Voice. The 
Society was most effectively represented on the platform; it was distributing a 
great number of leaflets, but it had no periodical means of reaching the Church, it 
had no systematic research and it had no “public relations.” This statement will 
have to be amended, for any organization has “public relations,’ whether or no; 
the only question is, “Are its public relations good or bad?” 

At any rate, we were determined that there should be no “cheap” publicity in 
the name of an agency of The Methodist Church; that all education and indoc- 
trination should be based upon thorough and sincere investigation; that our pro- 
gram should be decade by decade, and not day by day. Today, The Clipsheet is 
known and perhaps respected even where it is not by any means loved, while The 
Voice receives the welcome of an old friend in thousands of Methodist parsonages 
and in other thousands of homes. 

In the beginning and development of The Clipsheet, we had a “plan.” Its 
appeal was to be, first of all, to the American press. We wanted publicity, of 
course, but we wanted something more than tbat; we wanted good relations with 
editorial desks throughout the nation. To win this, we offered the editors of 
the country (1) an understanding of what the “Drys” believed and wanted. Our 
program has never been concealed from the American public. (2) We offered 
them basic material of permanent file value. A great deal of this was “heavy,” 
not designed for immediate publicity, but available for the files. (3) We followed 
a policy of utter honesty and frankness—no double-talk. We wanted editors to 

_say, “That sheet is on the square.” (4) We offered varied material—the results of 
investigations, many of them quite notable; fillers to take out short columns; 
brief editorials, and everything was always offered with or without credit—“with 
credit,” in order to have it clearly understood that we always stood back of every 
word, and “without credit,” in order that the editor might understand that he was 
completely free to use the material in any way which might best serve his purpose. 
Always, The Clipsheet hammers away at the personal opinion of the editor himself. 

We have never argued with the editors or attacked newspapers. Sometimes we 
have been misrepresented, but we “let it ride.” We know that the newspaper 
which misrepresents us will remember it if we “take it,” and will certainly “give 
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us a break” when we need it. Today, we have almost unnumbered friends among 
the men of the American press, friends who are not always “Drys.”’ 


In determining the form of The Clipsheet, we had in mind a broadside which 
the editor could see at a glance, for editors have very little time. It would have to 
be in such form that accepted items could be quickly clipped and pasted on a 
dummy. For these reasons it must be a “sheet” to be “clipped,” hence, a clipsheet. 
Today, there are hundreds of clipsheets distributing weekly news or advocating 
causes of many kinds. We read from twenty-four to eighty-five papers, daily, i 
an attempt to keep conversant with conditions in all parts of the United States. 
These papers are carefully selected to represent all sections. 


The Clipsheet quickly acquired a certain prestige—it fought hard. At one time 
in the old days, it pledged 8,000 newspapers to “no advertising of liquors.” The 
Boston Transcript at one time said: “The public has long been familiar with 
the formidable publication known as The Clipsheet; it has boomed the temperance 
cause so uncompromisingly in and out of season as to make one wonder why 
the Wets, whom it so vigorously opposes, have not had the brains and ability to 
meet it with a publication of their own, equally aggressive and informative. The 
Clipsheet is the ablest defender of a cause that comes our way. Next to Wayne B. 
Wheeler, The Clipsheet of The Methodist Episcopal Church is the most powerful 
agency for prohibition in this country.” 

Justice, official organ of the liquor trade in New Jersey, said, “One cannot 
but admire the thoroughness of their publicity work. Absolutely no detail that 
might make a bigot of the unthinking, is omitted. From the Nation’s Capital, 
their stories are sent broadcast to the press of the country and publications which 
frequently demand high advertising rates, give their valuable space without charge.” 
The Beverage Retailer Weekly of December 2, 1946, said, “The Drys are forever 
beating us to the public relations gun.” 

When the evil days of Repeal fell upon us and the financial resources of the 
Board of Temperance were extremely limited, The Clipsheet disappeared for a 
time. It returned briefly in 1936, and the Seattle Daily Times, under the head, 
“An Old Friend Re-appears,” said: “An old friend returns. It is The Clipsheet. 
We have missed this old friend. Through all the years of the Dry Era and even 
earlier, it was a weekly visitor and was always received with interest; but since 
repeal, it has failed to appear until now. We hope it keeps on coming for it is a 
chatty clipsheet, sometimes to the point of spiciness, though not entirely without 
prejudice.” 

The reappearance of The Clipsheet in the mid-thirties was brief, but on April 
27, 1946, it came back by order of the Board, at the earnest suggestion and urgent 
request of the Board’s President, Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker. 

The press of the country treated The Clipsheet Redivivus as a news event of 
major importance. Hundreds of newspapers carried stories on their first pages, in 
some cases under six-column heads. Week by week, it has been closely watched, 
and in the early months, newsmen asked repeatedly, “What are you going to try 
to do; what is your program?” and have had the answer, ‘““We want less liquor; 
we want it in fewer places. High-voltage promotion of the use and sale of intoxi- 
eants will have to stop, if we are correct in our assessment of the trend of American 
thinking. People are tired of the promotional advertising of liquors, they resent 
the invasion of their homes by the radio advertising of beer and glamorized, illus- 
trated advertisements urging alcohol on their children. They believe that alcoholism 
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has become one of the major social problems, that drunkenness, drink-caused 
violence, delinquency, juvenile crime, marital troubles and social demoralization 
due to this drug have become an intolerable burden upon the country’s welfare 
and conscience. We want the period of drink expansion to end and a period of 
decline to set in, since only thus can the ends of temperance be served. If we increase 
the number of drinkers, we increase the number of troubles arising from the 
custom. The subservience of government to this commercialized evil is a national 
sin and disgrace.” 


The Clipsheet goes to every daily newspaper in the country, to every newspaper, 
no matter how frequently published, in every town of 25,000 or under. It goes to 
the religious press, to the farm press, to the college press; it goes to many individuals 
who have large public responsibilities and they receive it with appreciation. When 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, certainly one of the most distinguished jurists 
of world history, left the Supreme Court, he dropped a note to the editor of The 
Clipsheet, calling attention to the fact that he would be no longer with the Court 
after a certain date, and asking that The Clipsheet be delivered to his home address. 

In a recent story, the New York Times called The Clipsheet, “a mighty fortress,” 
but if so, we are determined that it shall be a flying fortress which lives and moves 
steadily forward to that day when wrong no longer rules the land, and American 
young people are no longer held to be only “a great opportunity” for the liquor 
traffic to com into dividends. 

The Temperance Revolution must ‘be a revelation. This conviction is basic to 
the work of the Research Department. It is particularly fortunate for the Research 
Department that it is in such close proximity to the Congressional Library and to 
many other sources of information in the ¢ity of Washington. There is constant 
study of the body of literature on the alcohol problem, and a constant search of 
current sources of information. This process of compilation and classification is 
followed by evaluation of materials and by a processing procedure which consists 
of intellectual and emotional interpretation. First of all is the duty of arousing 
our own people, bringing prominently before them the facts in regard to the character 
and vast extent of the problem, impressing upon them the Christian obligation 
which is determined by almost unlimited possibilities of evil in the alcohol custom 
and the beverage alcohol traffic. Production of materials has in view always its 
practical use by those having special responsibilities, and by those for whom 
materials must be adapted to particular age and interest. There is also, of course, 
the necessity of forcing the issue to the attention of the general public, turning 
the light upon refuse heaps and rat holes which menace the moral health. 

In carrying out these tasks, the Research Department renders service to pastors, 
church-school workers, debaters, writers, men and women in public life or charged 
with the responsibility of group leadership. Education need not only be slow; it 
must be both slow and swift—dynamic. We take the long view but we do not 
intend to stumble because we have failed to take the short view, also. We have a 
fixed rule: “If we don’t know, we don’t speak.” 

The genius of Methodism is for the offensive; it is at war with evil and it has 
never made war in driblets. It can only win by organizing the right and disorganizing 
the wrong, by open and frank appeal, and only in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Derts Pickerr, Associate Secretary 
in charge of the Department of Research 
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THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 
Audit made by Snyper, Farr AND CoMPANY 
For last fiscal year June 1, 1946, to May 381, 1947 (on the cash basis) 
“GENERAL FUND” 
Cash: ASSETS 
ET @e stint cles see ete ee eee ee ae Ses oe ee NS we aN eg SA ge Een, $ 50.00 
Becond National Banks he cleime: oe. s5h, cece css acest ecaspems catetenta ter ceenarcaneeen 76,420.37 
National Capital Bank of Washington, savings...........2000.20.-00tse 4,607.47 
National Savings and Trust Company, savings..............--.-.2---0-0.----+ 4,658.28 
Unirong i rusts Gomipanyee cece eee ae eae eee eee ae 4,632.12 
$ 90,368.24 
Investments: 
Washington Ry. and Mlectric Co., 4% bond. ..c.. 2a. ececccseeceeeee eee $ 1,000.00 
West Laurel Hill Cemetery Inc., 199 shares stock.......0000000... 15,600.00 
Series Ge cup DONO Saree eee eens eae ee ee ee ee ee 25,000.00 
41,600.00 
Other assets: 
TEXTS VEX COMO) gene ls eee Pa ee ee ren Reta be PR So Rh Je LYN Se 
Expense mmOney siG VaMGCs scree. oa cer te eee Menten ee ee eae 774.79 
2,078.22 
FINODIAT, CARIES sce a PA en coy ce Te ne eR $134,046.46 
LIABILITIES 
ACCOUMTS, pay allem (raviele XPT C Siero gee eee are Uae ee ea ee eee $ 150.36 
INTE TR ASSOTS Cie reste researc ee Re ee 133,896.10 
MOTATPETABILITRTES TAN BNSBEWA SSW) S0s ee ce Akos oe oe Riek We Nar eee eee see ea eee $134,046 46 
THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 
Audit made by Snyprr, Farr aNnp CoMPANY 
For last fiscal year ending May 31, 1947 (on the cash basis) 
“BUILDING FUND” 
Cash: ASSETS 
ORIG eR Cashier ee oe ee ee ee $ 50.00 
Anacostia Bank, checking account (annuity)............ $ 1,426.02 
American Security and Trust Co., checking.............. 91,771.55 
Second. National Bank, checking.......0-.......-..22.--+ 72,343.07 165,540.64 
Anacostia Bank, savings (annuity)..........2...0.0.......0- $ 1,632.69 
American Security and Trust Co., savings................ 2,638.16 
Second National Banks, savings................0000.- 2,663.07 
Security Savings and Commercial Banks, savings... 2,664.75 
The Washington Loan and Trust Co., savings........ 2,652.60 12,251.27 $ 177,841.91 
Pledgestrece val etki: 1 occ. shaves: Accson tacoma en bly enna $112,269.80 
Less pledges unpaid.............. BD abe Cae Fd PENA cee hgh 112,269.80 
Tnivies tia eritigi ata conti fo reras eee ee AD Se Re oe Se Seen ec 70,965.50 
Real bistatea ns ceo sat eee. Cee a eo Pee eee eee eet cstes 754,907.87 
Furniture and equipment, Methodist Building............ 61,343.86 


Jess reserve for depreciation! -. 24. .1sccreee ee 53,350.74 7,993.12 
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Furniture and equipment, The Annex.....0.000000000..... $ 9,021.08 
Jeess reserve for depreciations..2....-.-eceeteecceg esse 8,354.41 $ 666.67 
Furniture and equipment, Methodist Building 
AD AT UIE Wiis wom me eeeieen > area sch ne Swan ue etee ke ne | 6,583.71 
Less reserve for depreciation. .............2.2c2cecseeeeeeeeeees 2,398.75 4,184.96 
Furniture and equipment, The Annex apartments...... 22,234.39 
Less reserve for depreclatiOn..............2c22ceeeeeeeeeeeseoee 8,624.09 13,610.30 $ 26,455.05 
BROTATR EAS SETS teabeere ae ere ore grtoBay Acre CaM Bole wre A are ee AS ey Wed eee ae Pee $1,030,170.33 
LIABILITIES 
Outstanding tannin lesweee een treme et eee re re ee ee ee Waa Loo OO) 
ING iRAS SCS a ieee Mena aN rR a oct ey wee od a een odo Cee ee 978,887.33 
SRO TEATA TA MOTTE Se AGNID Ie NIBIIGE A'S GENT Se oeee ee ee oe eee ev eee -$1,030,170.33 


THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Comparative Balance Sheet for Fiscal Years 1945-1947 June 1 to May 31 
“GENERAL FUND” ACCOUNT (ON THE CASH BASIS) 
Audit made by Snyper, Farr AnD CoMPANY 


ASSETS 
Ending Ending Ending 

May 31, 1945 May 31, 1946 May 31, 1947 
FC EE CaS hee ree eee eee eee 50.00 $ 50.00 $ 50.00 
(Cais inl lon Wales, CNC ONE ee eee ... 115,896.47 111,324.12 76,420.37 
(Chee) at, Tt, Joewailletsyy SAGES, occurence ero a ueeRa ee CORES 13,689.17 13,793.91 13,897.87 
DETAR UIT G Til Gg ene en ee en cnc cee eee 17,600.00 42,600.00 41,600.00 
iotallicurrenpeassctete. 2. ces od de ee $146,735.64 $167,768.03 $131,968.24 
Postage deposits and expenses advanced... 1,060.05 734.52 2,078.22 
PRG AT BASS EG oe ener Phas oT Sel eon or Weta ee eet hacer A $147,795.69 $168,502.55 $134,046.46 

LiaABILitigs AND Net ASSETS 

Accounts payable, travel expense............---..:-se:c-eseeeeeee- $ 20.08 $ 377.68 $ 150.6 
INCL PASSO US 2 oe tee heen cece MENTE SAL Recs a eed Bask 147,775.61 168,124.87 133,896.10 
TOPaL, LAABILITINS AND NmTeASSETS.......-....-.2c-ceecce-enceneees- $147,795.69 $168,502.55 $134,046.46 


THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Comparative Balance Sheet for Fiscal Years 1945-1947 June 1 to May 31 
“BUILDING FUND” ACCOUNTS (ON THE CASH BASIS) 
Audit made by SnyprEr, Farr AND CoMPANY 


ASSETS 
Ending Ending Ending 
May 31,1945 May 31,1946 May 31, 1947 
GO fiGom cas garni ena ee one eee $ 50.00 $ 50.00 $ 50.00 
Cashin banksychecking accounts: 22). 22,388.38 82,254.97 165,540.64 
@ashrm bamligysaiviltes: a C COU GS sce eee ese eae cere 12,024.67 12,143.46 12,251.27 
INA l CEs LONeIUNDLOVICC Se ener. create fe eacadateccseanses NPI OR es Ae A Pos tae esr 
ITTV LINES 11 US ee ener Na aaa ey 70,696.50 70,696.50 70,965.50 


ADLNIEY | DVS aie, HSS on ENS Bate et ne eee $105,554.65 $165,417.93 $ 248,807.41 
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Real estate fas schist cae oe Oka re hee ern eRe $782,343.12 $770,346.52 $ 754,907.87 
Furniture and fixtures, Methodist Building and 
Aihe? ANNE Keys et Wane ee ee ps a AER 8,313.54 9,054.98 8,659.79 
Furniture and fixtures and equipment, furnished 
apantnrentsrnee Mae eae tem iated © We ea ONL 8,342.39 8,485.64 17,795.26 
‘Rotaletixedsassetency vores ns. ar ee el alee ea $798,999.05 $787,887.14 $ 781,362.92 
AL OTAT PA GSES hao: se tie toy, 15M Ny © AG Rete Arete, oe cme, $904,553.70 $953,305.07 $1,030,170.33 
ResERVE AND Ner ASSETS 
Reserve for outstanding annuities.....0000.02 $ 54,683.00 $ 54,183.00 $ 51,283.00 
aN STATS (CCSh cha ete Nd Shae 2k Wi eee Oa a ae re 849,870.70 899,122.07 978,887 33 
Totat RESERVE AND Net ASSBTS.............c00c:-0020000002000--+ $904,553.70 $953,305.07 $1,030,170.33 
Note: 
Pledges receivable t sess. soe ee ee $ 63,009.27 $ 84,813.66 $ 112,269.80 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RE BUILDING FUND STATEMENT 


We have just installed a new heating plant at a cost Of .........0l..-..:cecsceseseeseepeeeeeeee 

And the following Building items must be attended to at the earliest possible 
time, since the building has had the least possible repairs and replace- 
ments due to the fact that the debt was being paid and that the war 
created scarcities: 


$ 29,893.00 


ATA LCOMAItION ING oo ie een 8, oie aU Re de LAE Wee ei ee rN) on Je 60,000.00 
STAULOMATIC HELE VAbOTS ES ean eee stse Pessoa ne ol aOR a a 75,000.00 
Rurmishingselors ap eurbrivem Sees ee cee cee eee ee 28,000.00 
ING WET ATIC ES tt Mee toe rast Soe ods. tier ee, eee le sete: es ee RC 10,500.00 
RETOOL EOLS oo Meir eh Ea a ee ORME ek oe et ed 18,400.00 
Sinks andrea ime tere hie ae iN a ee fy RR ea one eee 16,500.00 
Siructuralechanrese me Annex oho Ol esos ore eer eee 10,000.00 

$248,293.00 


These projects will use the Building Fund surplus and most of the income from the 


building, so that the Board can look for little help from this source for the next 


ANNUAL “ASKINGS” FOR 1948-1952 
Submitted to the Commission on World Service and Finance 


few years. 


Average 


Annual 

Annual Annual Amount 

Amount Amount Expended 
Asked for Asked for First Three 

Department, Project or Type of Work These Items These Items Years of 
1944 4 Quadrennium 

(1) ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 

Salanies and weLouse) Rents... eee $ 7,350.00 $ 23,900.00 $ 10,173.82 
Mayline tees baie go enone eae 2,950.00 2950.00 1,546.79 
MMraiis ports bl OME UCB Ute ame eee eee eee ee em 200007) —aceeoces 
Board and Executive Committee Meetings... .....0..0....... 195000) Sete 


$ 10,300.00 $ 29,000.00 


$ 11,720.61 


(2) DeparTMENT or ResEARCH 
Salaries andekLoucse emt eee ene, $ 6,175.00 $ 14,600.00 
I eat a) Ur et ee eae Paar F ener vere Bore eis seat aa 1,000.00 1,000.00 


$ 5,397.38 
401.27 


$ 7,175.00 $ 15,600.00 


$ 5,798.65 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7 


(8 


Ww 


) 


= 
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Annual Annual 
Amount Amount 
. Asked for Asked for 
Department, Project or Type of Work Phase lems These Items 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC RELATIONS 
SalartestandetHiouseyRemtays ee Oe ee $ 8,400.00 
pip any @ liggweme wees te sare POE ee) EP eee so A | ee 1,800.00 
Interdenominational and Interorganizational. ............. 4,500.00 
Bie SIE A $ 14,700.00 
D5paRTMENT OF LITERATURE PROMOTION 
SOLATI CS aeeese ee ete rt heen et ee ee $ 7,120.00 $ 4,200.00 
Production of “General” Manuals and 
WITSTALUT Cee Rice ten os MA lee ae 10,000.00 10,000.00 
ANG eseustssvavex: Ow (ONUUY O WU oe eeere ee ceneeorerr een ree 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Mianlins arc mint oni ah ores es ee eee eee 1,500.00 1,500.00 
$ 20,620.00 $ 17,700.00 
DEPARTMENT OF CULTIVATION OF YOUTH AND 
YounG Propie 
Church and Secular Schools: 
Sallirles ee ment ton st ens Ree. Cpt San eee $ 5,510.00 $ 8,400.00 
STET AViC like eee ee eRe en RAR cee x cael OEE Le REE 1,000.00 2,000.00 
Colleges, Universities and Theological Schools: 
Salaried Revere Neen. oye lee (Mise. items) 4,500.00 8,400.00 
PTS a VG Mpa eet ee te eee un sie Bich aL ae do eee 8 ofl Wenn eee 2,000.00 
E $ 11,010.00 $ 20,800.00 
DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL CULTIVATION 
ROE HIES USS poe ee SSD ca Sn na $ 28,820.00 $ 32,000.00 
HT TaN Vie lige emer ee cera eet ap ee wee oo sen en a 19,700.00 8,000.00 
$ 48,520.00 $ 40,000.00 
DerparRTMENT OF HXTENSION AND SPECIAL 
PROMOTION 
SEMIS: Ayavel TEGO oo cn ec eon ecco $ 5,850.00 $ 5,850.00 
PIT aiVie] eerie cae A hs, eee a EI: 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Thitiereyaunetey wavel ANGI eS RS OR A ee ees 2,000.00 2,000.00 
$ 10,850.00 $ 10,850.00 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLECTION 
RSW EW SSI Bec cece na oe PE rE $ 4,380.00 $ 4,200.00 
Statements, Letters, Postage, Htc.....................--- 3,000.00 3,000.00 
$ 7,380.00 $ 7,200.00 
DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL AND AUDIO EDUCATION 
Prodmctiongote Material eersse-cesee seers een sees $ 5,950.00 $ 7,300.00 
ID IStrIbUb1O Meee ee en eee, tee 1,000.00 1,000.00 
$ 6,950.00 $ 8,300.00 
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Average 

Annual 

Amount 
Expended 


First Three 


Years of 


Quadrennium 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


2,271.08 
8,520.92 


11,111.69 
8,109.65 


19,221.34 


2,054.62 
2,059.30 


> 64,113.92 


3,121.57 
342.23 


3,463.80 


255.63 
17.50 


273.13 
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(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


(26) 


(27) 
(28) 
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Annual Annual 

Amount Amount 

Asked for Asked for 

Department, Project or Type of Work These Items eee. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS AND SHIPPING 

Sala riesen aes keen eee. Serr Rats a Me poue eNe 2 ee $ 4,500.00 $ 13,080.00 
Prmtinewande k OStaven eu: wer sete Oe eee ras 33,000.00 55,600.00 
$ 37,500.00 $ 68,680.00 
PRO PAG 5 ORD HRA R TIMIB INUIT tenes ence ese ee erecta $160,305.00 $232,830.00 


Undistributed Anticipated Expenses: 

Pictures, Cartoons, etc., for various USES... 02s $ 2,000.00 
Production of “General” resource material and 

“Specialized” pamphlets for “ministers,” “par- 

ents,” “college” and “high school” students, 


“»vrofessional” and “business” men and women... .........-..-.-. 8,000.00 
Scholarships in the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studiestorisomescimailan schooler cee rere ee eee 1,800.00 
General Advertising (for special days and 
EV OTICS eee aoe eee eng, May en Ree $ 1,500.00 5,000.00 
Yatra ORD OWES | RWS EH AKER Mesa Oy aor de st hey Ae tee Peay Sterno 3,500.00 3,500.00 
PENSIONS ge tree Meet 2 hy ne re ee ay ae 1,850.00 5,250.00 
General Conference Expense..............2...2::2::-2-0-0-+ 750.00 1,500.00 
Office Supplies and Equipment... 1,500.00 3,400.00 
Oiice Expenses ofsPield) Workers. see ee 1,800.00 
Stationery sand, Incidental) Printing: 22s Seles 1,500.00 
ihelephnonmevandad elegsa pliers see ee ee ener 1,500.00 2,000.00 
Books, Magazines, Newspape'’s..............-------::-:-0----- 500.00 500.00 
Insurance and Bond Premiums...........2..............-.--- 250.00 385.00 
Auditors’ and Attorneys’ Fees... 750.00 1,200.00 
Muiscelllaneousert ste. a ate ee ees ee oe 500.00 4,500.00 
Total Undistributed Expense..............--..set2 $ 12,600.00 $ 42,335.00 


Average 
Annual 
Amount 
Expendea 
First Three 
Years of 
Quadrennium 


$ 5,979.48 
29,421.60 


$ 35,401.08 
$ 91,906.93 


$ 1,838.79 
669.37 


3,500.00 
1,850.00 


1,500.87 
$ 13,584.48 


SpectAL: New TEMPERANCE ADVANCE MovEMENT 

Two specialized booklets a year, to be sent semi-annually, 

to all “Ministers,” “Charge Lay Leaders” and “Church 

SchoolkiSuperimteem cents, yee eee neces ek eect ee ae $ 9,500.00 

Two letters’a year to the same groups -.ec sees eeeese eee 6,500.00 

A meeting each year of the Quadrennium for one of the fol- 

lowing groups: “Youth Leaders and Their Counselors,” “Lay 

Leaders,” “Chairmen of Conference Boards of Temperance” 

and a specially delegated Conference such as the one of 

Januarys29- 30104 eke eee en eee ee eee ee aes 8,000.00 
AODAT OPE CIAL Fcc ses ata seyes ee Munna hae oe ear ree $ 24,000.00 


GRAND TOTAL Meee eee S hn, (acl ea ee ROM © $299,165.00 


A BRIEF STATEMENT OF A FEW BASIC FACTS 
Related to the Fimancial Situation 


The work of The Board of Temperance in the last twenty-three months has been | 
amazing. The most optimistic would not have dared, in March of 1946, to prophesy 
the sweep and power of the New Temperance Advance Movement launched at that 
time. An Advocate article, published April 25, 1946, pointed out under the title, 
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“Coming Alive,” what seemed then to be signs of promise, auguries of a new day. 
But the sober history of the months intervening between then and now has gone 
beyond the intimations set forth in that issue of The Christian Advocate. It all 
adds up to an amazing story; a more exact word is “providential.’ Only when 
viewed as events in which the hand of God has been clearly manifest, can there be 
adequate and comprehensive explanation. Believing that the Almighty is in what 
has been going on and that He is pointing the way toward an increased tempo and 
expanded endeavor in the days immediately ahead, The Board of Temperance is 
planning to move forward and upward. We cannot get away from what seems to 
us and to an increasing number of Methodists throughout the land, to be the Call 
of God, the Call of Conditions, the Call of the Cause, the Call of our natural 
Comrades, the Call of Christ’s little ones, to give leadership to the interdenomina- 
tional and interorganizational foes of beverage alcohol. If we, as a Board, are to 
“follow the gleam,” we shall be compelled to spend money. As a sample, the modest 
campaign to impress on the Church the values of Commitment Day, February 15, 
1948, cost almost $20,000. Ours is a large Church; one first-class letter to the 
ministers alone—and the value of any other kind is being seriously questioned—costs 
more than $1,000, exclusive of enclosures. A good poster costs $2,500 and up, 
furnishing one or more to all our individual churches. The Crusade for Christ 
appropriated for the Year of Evangelism almost $150,000, and for the Year of 
Stewardship, an equal amount. This was added to the regular annual expenditure of 
the Boards directly responsible for those great endeavors. There is no escape from 
the fact that The Board of Temperance must have at least a million-and-a-quarter 
dollars for the quadrennium 1948-1952, if the Call of Christ is to be heeded. Of 
course, more—much more—could be sanely and wisely used if the funds can be found. 

Another current instance of the imperative need of emerging demands of Kingdom 
building, involving expenditure of money by The Board of Temperance, is the critical 
situation in the State of Kansas where the Drys are in the big fight of this generation. 
The temperance stalwarts of the Sunflower State sent us an SOS last July, asking 
for a $5,000 grant and a Council of War. The outcome of this appeal, up to date, 
is the investment of more than $10,000, and a deal of thought and sympathetic 
concern, and some advice, which has been gladly received and is being wisely imple- 
mented into the over-all planning for the battle, which comes to climax and tem- 
porary conclusion at the polls next November. We shall be with the Kansans all 
through the hard days of struggle that he ahead. 

This situation, and the Day of Commitment, are samples of what must be 
anticipated for the next quadrennium. As already stated, the money cost involved 
in two urgently demanded outlays is running more than $30,000; or to put it in 
ratio, almost one-fourth of our present income per year from World Service dis- 
tributable funds. If we are to serve the needs that shall surely be emerging in the 
days ahead, we must in some way, have reasonably adequate funds. Our hope is 
that general World Service income will be greatly increased; and that sufficient 
funds may be allocated to The Board of Temperance without hurting in any way 
any other Board’s income and program. As a group, the members of The Board 
of Temperance realize the great work being done by all the Boards of the Church. 


Ernest H. Cuerrincton, Hxecutive Secretary W. E. Hamaker, President 


We Stand for These Propositions: 


HRISTIANITY cannot be nationalistic; it must be universal 

in its outlook and appeal.. War makes its appeal to force 

and hate, Christianity to reason and love. The influence of the 

Church must therefore always be on the side of every effort 

seeking to remove animosities and prejudices which are con- 
trary to the spirit and teaching of Christ. 


| fi does not satisfy the Christian conscience to be told that war 

is inevitable. It staggers the imagination to contemplate an- 
other war with its unspeakable horrors in which modern sci- 
ence will make possible the destruction of whole populations. 
The methods of Jesus and the methods of war belong to differ- 
ent worlds. War is a crude and primitive force. It arouses pas- 
sions which in the beginning may be unselfish and generous, 
but in the end war betrays those who trust in it. It offers no 
security that its decisions will be just and righteous. It leaves 
arrogance in the heart of the victor and reseniment in the heart 
of the vanquished. When the teachings of Jesus are fully 
accepted, war as a means of settling international disputes will 
die, and dying will set the world free from a cruel tyrant. 


W* have looked to international diplomacy to prevent war, 
and it has failed. We have trusted in international law to 
reduce the horrors and eliminate in a measure the cruelties 
of war, but war grows only more hideous and destructive. The 
time is at hand when the Church must rise in its might and 
demand an international organization which will make another 
war impossible. 


—From the Episcopal Address, and Adopted by 
Unanimous Vote of the General Conference of 


The Methodist Church, May 5, 1944. 
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QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON WORLD 
PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH TO 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. OF 1948 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF SERVICE 


The Commission on World Peace, with this General Conference, has completed 
twenty-four years of service—fifteen years in the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
nine years in The Methodist Church. This report is intended to acquaint members 
of the General Conference with facts about the Commission, its organization, pur- 
poses, and program. The report has been arranged as simply as possible. (For your 
convenience paragraph references in the Discipline of The Methodist Church are 
printed on page 592.) 

HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters of the Commission on World Peace were established in Chicago 
by the General Conference of 1940, and are located in rooms on the sixth floor of 
The Methodist Publishing House Building, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


HOW THE COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE WAS FOUNDED 


Created by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1924, 
it has had an unbroken history as an official organ of the Church. The Uniting 
Conference in 1939 provided legally for its continuation, and the General Conference 
of 1940, taking action upon all of the official agencies of the Church, established the 
Commission as a World Service agency. 


GREAT ADVANCE HAS BEEN MADE 


The purpose of the Commission as stated in the Methodist Discipline, Par. 1576, 
is: “to advance the interests of the Kingdom of our Lord through international 
justice and the spirit of good will throughout the world; to endeavor to create the 
will to peace, the conditions for peace, and the organization for peace; and to organ- 
ize effective action in the Church for the advancement of peace.” 


A SCRIPTURAL BASIS 


Peace has a prophetic basis in both the Old and New Testaments. The eighth 
century prophets, especially Isaiah and Micah, laid the foundations in their vision of 
the day when men should “beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks,” when they should “learn war no more.” Jesus Christ, Prince of 
Peace, was born into his life upon earth with accompanying choirs of angels singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace .. .” 


CHRISTIANITY MUST BE UNIVERSAL 


The Bishops of The Methodist Church in their address td the General Conference 
in 1944 said: 


“Ohristianity cannot be nationalistic; it must be universal in its outlook 
and appeal. War makes its appeal to force and hate, Christianity to reason 
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and love. The influence of the Church must therefore always be on the side 
of every effort seeking to remove animosities and prejudices which are con- 
trary to the spirit and teaching of Christ.” 


This conception marked Methodism’s move from the mental horizon of national- 
ism to that of the universal horizon of one world. Our orientation is no longer 
to a single nation, but to the ecumenical universal Church. Along with other churches 
Methodism has been moved by the leaven of the peace movement, and the extension 
of its fellowship through such ecumenical conferences as *Oxford, Edinburgh, 
*Madras, *Amsterdam—and since the beginning of the war—Malvern, *Delaware, 
*Princeton, *Cambridge, and *Oslo. Soon Methodist delegates will be participating 
in the World Council of Churches’ Conference at Amsterdam. Indeed, the world 
has become our parish both in the missionary program, and in our international out- 
look and policy. 


THE CRUSADE FOR A NEW WORLD ORDER 


Periodic consultations have been held between the Chairman of The Crusade for 
a New World Order and the Executive Secretary of the Commission on World Peace. 
As a result of these the Commission has supervised details of some mailings prepared 
by The Crusade for a New World Order. 


An example of this was the sending out of a large mailing of the illustrated folder 
and other materials in the winter of 1945 with reference to support for, and amend- 
ments to, the United Nations Charter. We have expedited the sending of emer- 
gency night letters or telegrams upon request by Bishop Oxnam, who supplied the 
texts for such communications in the name of The Crusade for New World Order— 
for example, night letters to District Superintendents in connection with our sup- 
port of a United Nations Commission forthe supervision of relief in European coun- 
tries as a successor to UNRRA. This proposal was not adopted, and relief measures 
thus were put back on a unilateral basis. Another instance was in connection with 
support for the confirmation of Mr. David Lilienthal as Chairman of the United 
States Commission on Atomic Energy. Subsequently Mr. Lilienthal was confirmed 
by the President and is the Chairman of the Commission on Atomic Energy. 

New steps should now be taken by the Commission on World Peace. We are 
creating a round table on international policy, inviting a key group of Methodist 
leaders of the several boards and other Methodist agencies to participate. Com- 
petent authorities in the field of ternational relations will be invited to serve as 
resource leaders. Furthermore, we anticipate that the Commission will take the 
initiative in integrating efforts of various agencies of The Methodist Church in con- 
nection with the program of World Peace and World Order. 

There are numerous points where the Commission also, we believe, can be of 
service in those phases of the quadrennial program for 1948-52 where attention 
is focused upon issues of war and peace. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH SHOULD NOT FALTER IN ITS SUPPORT OF 
PEACE AND OF THE PEACE COMMISSION 


The work of the Commission on World Peace has grown steadily. It has the 
widest moral support and the largest financial support the Church has ever given 
it. Its financial growth has been in ratio to World Service income. Now it must 


*Members of the Commission or of its Staff participated in the Conferences which are starred. 
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assume larger responsibility for continuing the work of The Crusade for a New 
World Order. 


It should receive special consideration in the appropriation of funds enabling 
it to more adequately focus the peace interest of the Church, in its universal concep- 
tion, upon international social, economic, and political policies of governments. 
(See statements on finance on page 590.) 

Issues requiring decision now are crucial for the peace-making of our generation. 
India is seething. China is in civil war. Korea boils over because of promised, but 
delayed self-government. German, Austrian, and Japanese peace treaties await the 
resolving of tensions between the Soviet Union and the United States. Much of 
Kurope and Asia lies in ruins. Latin America is restless. American-Soviet tensions 
threaten the future peace of the world. In these critical times we need boldly to 
attempt great things for God. The universality of Christianity must be proclaimed 
and practiced. Christian attitudes of love and co-operation must be applied to all 
nations and peoples. The gospel of reconciliation must “become flesh” in practical 
projects of the Church, finding application around the world. Now the iron of better 
international relations and world peace is hot. Church peace forces are at grips 
with the crux of peace-making. The hour is at hand when we must forge the swords 
and spears of a possible third world war into the plowshares of United Nations 
control. While the fires are glowing and the iron is white-hot we must fashion the 
pruning hooks of constructive world recovery. From constructive steps now there 
could even emerge some form of limited federal world government. 

This is the time for an empowered Church to strike audaciously. This is not 
the hour for an ignominious retreat. It is the day for the voice and the moral 
leadership of Christianity to be heard in the peace-making of the world. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Briefly, we consider the functions of the Commission on World Peace to be: 


1. To implement the actions of the General Conference covering world peace 
and international relations. 

2. To help Methodists and churches to believe that “war is not born in men, 
it is built into men”; that peace is necessary if civilization is to survive; and that 
peace can be built into men. 

3. To promote programs of education and action which take into account the 
work of the entire Church. Hence, to plan to utilize the channels and seek to 
co-ordinate programs of other Methodist agencies as they relate to world peace. 

4. To inform the churches and interpret to them with critical discrimination, 
the United Nations, its various organs of international collaboration, its proposals, 
and—to suggest appropriate action. 

5. To consult on international policies affecting war and peace, with appropriate 
divisions of the United Nations, the Department of State, and appropriate Congres- 
sional committees. 

6. To serve as a “spearhead” of the peace program in The Methodist Church. 
As such, to alert the Church, focusing attention upon issues of war and peace. 

7. To provide specialized literature and projects of study, discussion, action, 
promotion, reconciliation, and other means of advancing peace. 

8. To provide interpretation of, and recommendations for, action on current 
problems in governmental policy and legislation affecting war and peace. 
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9. To draft statements of principle and policy concerning war, peace, inter- 
national relations, and world order, based on principles rooted in a Christian con- 
ception of God, man, society, and the universe. 

10. To implement the Disciplinary provisions for Annual Conference and Local 
Church Committees on World Peace in all areas of the Church. 


11. To provide training seminars or conferences for members of Annual Con- 
ference Commission on World Peace; seminars for pastors; etc. 

12. To implement the action of the General Conference with reference to support 
for conscientious objectors. 


13. To co-operate with the Federal Council of Churches, the World Council of 
Churches, the National Peace Conference, and the World Union of Peace Organi- 
zations, etc. 


EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH COMMISSION 
ACTION WAS TAKEN 


The Commission gives careful study to statements of Christian faith, and national 
and international policy. Subcommittees pass upon such materials and they are 
submitted to the members of the Commission on World Peace, in the Annual Meet- 
ing, in special meetings, or by correspondence. 

The Commission observes with scrupulous care the release of statements on policy 
as representing the Commission only, and not The Methodist Church. It is fully 
aware of the fact that although it endeavors to take into account the various view- 
points within the Church, when it speaks it speaks only for the Commission on 
World Peace. 


The Commission has at appropriate times taken action as indicated upon such 
policies as those listed below: 


(1) Proposed—amendments to Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
(2) Supported—the ratification of the Umted Nations Charter. 


(3) Supported—the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Laws and sought the removal 
of racial discrimination in all immigration laws. 


(4) Gave full support to—Relief Measures in co-operation with The Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief and Church World Service. 


(5) Supported—international control of atomic energy through the United 
Nations. 


(6) Supported—proposals for United Nations control and reduction of arma- 
ments leading to disarmament. 


(7) Supported—the proposal for a United Nations Relief Organization to 
succeed UNRRA. P 


(8) Supported—relief and economic aid for Greece, but opposed—unilateral 
action by-passing the Umted Nations. 


(9) Consistently opposed—adoption by the United States of peacetime universal 
military training, or peacetime conscription. However, we support alternative pro- 
posals: (a) the universal abolition of peacetime conscription through United Nations 
action, and (b) a nation-wide movement under Presidential call, to improve the 
physical, mental, health, and moral standards of youth. 


(10) Supported—the European Recovery Program, but with qualifications 
derived from the critical application of Christian principles. 
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PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION 


“Much of the present world tragedy has come because of our refusal to 
take our part in the task of international collaboration. Had we helped to 
organize the nations on the basis of friendly service we might have given 
humamty a new lease on life... . The time is at hand when the Church must 
rise in its might and demand an international organization which will make 
another war impossible.” 

(From the Episcopal Address, General Conference, 1944) 


E Unitep Nations Conracts 


The Executive Secretary is “accredited” with the United Nations and has served 
as an “Observer” with opportunities for unofficial exchanges of views with repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations. He has attended meetings of the Security Council, 
Trusteeship Council, Economic and Social Council, Economic and Finance Commit- 
tee, Committee on European Economic Reconstruction, Sub-committee on Disarma- 
ment, open meetings of the Committee on International Control of Atomic Energy, 
and the General Assembly. 

Leaders in the United Nations, as well as in the Department of State, have been 
co-operative in supplying reports and copies of material prepared for the purpose 
of informing our constituency with facts and developments. 


UnorriciaL ConsuLTATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Opportunities for consultation with responsible leaders in the Department of 
State increased during this quadrennium. This has been due first to the growing 
conception in the Department of-State of a democratic method in the formulation 
of foreign policy. On one hand, the Department takes the view that policies of 
government, to receive the support of the people, require an informed citizenship, 
who not only receive announcements of policy, but understand the problems and facts 
which underlie it. On the other hand, the view is taken that non-governmental 
organizations represented by responsible leaders do have something to contribute 
to the discussion of foreign policy. In addition to the analyses of newspaper, mag- 
azine, and radio statements on foreign policy, therefore, representatives of non- 
governmental organizations have been invited in for off-the-record conferences with 
the Seeretary and Assistant Secretaries, Consultants, and Technical Assistants of 
the Department of State. One such conference studied the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals with reference to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 


“Accredited” for Conference on International Orgamzation, San Francisco, 1945. 
The Executive Secretary of the Commission on World Peace served both as an 
“Accredited Observer” and “Consultant” for a little over two months in the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco, sent weekly letters to Methodist leaders, and 
upon inv itation wrote the report on “The Churches and the San Francisco Con- 
ference” for the Religious News Service. 


Conference on Foreign Policy, 1945. Subsequent to the San Francisco Conference, 
the Executive Secretary participated in a group invited to the Department of State 
in the fall of 1945, discussing the next steps in foreign policy. One evening was 
used in a discussion of the principles and methods of the international control of 
atomic energy. Such conferences are participated in by scientists, secretaries and 
staff members of the Department of State, and non-governmental representatives, 
who are present by invitation. 


Ri 
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European Recovery Program, The Executive Secretary also was a representative 
in the conference of non-governmental organizations invited to Washington, June 
4, 5, and 6, 1947, at which time an off-the-record conference was held between the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Department of State, their advisers 
and consultants, and non-governmental representatives, in a discussion of foreign 
policy, which included—on June fourth—an exploration of what is now known as 
the European Recovery Program. 


Pracr Mission to Europes 

Including conferences with British peace organizations, members of Parliament, 
the British Foreign Office in London, and participation as a leader at Oslo, Norway, 
the Executive Secretary visited, in all, eleven countries on a peace mission. In 
most countries there were seminars with our Methodist ministerial leaders: includ- 
ing, in North Europe, Bishop Theodor Arvidson; in Germany, Bishop J. W. E. 
Sommer; and in Geneva, Bishop Paul N. Garber. In addition, the Executive Sec- 
retary spoke to, and conducted conferences for, all denominations in some of the 
cities visited. Contacts were made with churches. The work of European Com- 
missions on World Peace was reviewed. Interviews were held with consuls of dif- 
ferent countries; and in Hamburg, Berlin, Warsaw, Vienna, and Frankfurt, with 
top leaders in economic, religious, educational, internal, and military affairs. Two 
of these leaders, Mr. George B. McKibbin, Director of Internal Affairs and Com- 
munications for OMGUS, Berlin, and General Lucius D. Clay, are Methodist lay- 
men. Both were co-operative and helpful in every way. General Geoffrey Keyes, 
High Commissioner in Austria, and State Department officials in Vienna, and Dr. 
James Newman in Frankfurt, were likewise helpful in interviews. 


Conference in British Foreign Office. Through the Director of the British 
National Peace Council the Executive Secretary was invited to confer with one of 
the officials in the British Foreign Office (across from “10 Downing Street”) on 
Friday, July 11, 1947. 


Conference with German Cabinet—British Zone. Upon the invitation of the 
Honorable Max Brauer, a personal friend of the Executive Secretary, and now 
Burgomeister of Hamburg, the Executive Secretary was invited to speak at four 
o’clock one afternoon to the German Cabinet. The entire cabinet remained to press 
questions until seven o’clock in the evening. 


In Warsaw, in addition to conferences with our Methodist Church leaders, and 
addresses to our young people in a summer camp, interviews were granted by three 
members of the Polish Cabinet who gave a total of over seven hours in these inter- 
views on policy and peace. 


Chaplain Co-operation. In Berlin, Ghaplain Elmer L. Patterson; in Vienna, 
Chaplain Mert M. Lampson; and in Frankfurt, Chaplain Gary W. Roush, gave the 
most cordial co-operation and service. 

Visitation was made to, and addresses given in, our Bethany Hospitals and 
Homes in Hamburg, Berlin, Frankfurt, Zurich, and Lucerne. Methodist work in 
Italy also was visited and Methodist leaders interviewed. In Paris conferences 
were held with a number of well-known liberal Protestant leaders, and with chiefs 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Before 
leaving Europe, final conferences were held with British leaders.* 


*More comprehensive report available on request. 
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Representative of National Peace Conference of the United States, at St. Cergue, 
Switzerland. From September second to the eighth, 1947, the Executive Secretary 
officially represented the National Peace Conference of the United States in the 
World Conference of International Peace Organizations at St. Cergue, Switzerland. 
Some forty or fifty organizations were represented, including the National Peace 
Conference of the United States, British Peace Council, Norwegian Peace Council, 
Dutch Peace Council, Swiss Peace Council, and others. As a result of this confer- 
ence the World Union of Peace Organizations has been founded and is progressing 
under the Acting Secretary, Dr. Gerald Bailey, of England. 


YoutH Work IN Europp 

Mr. Herman Will, Administrative Assistant, following the Oslo Conference 
where he served as an “Expert,” visited the American Zone around Frankfurt, 
Germany, acquiring information concerning the educational, recreational, and re- 
ligious programs of youth, and also visited Methodist centers within the vicinity. 
He returned to England (via Belgium), where he spoke and conferred with youth 
leaders. In all, he visited Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, and 
England. 


LraperRsHiP IN INTERNATIONAL OR ECUMENICAL CONFERENCES 

The Executive Secretary has participated in conferences held at Amsterdam, 
Princeton, Oslo, and St. Cergue. Also, during this quadrennium a member of the 
Commission, Dr. Georgia Harkness, professor at Garrett Biblical Institute, partici- 
pated in the international conference held at Cambridge, England, under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches. 

In 1946 the Chairman of the Commission, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, with six other 
persons, visited the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics under the auspices of the 
Red Cross. Last year, Bishop Robert N. Brooks, member of the Commission, visited 
Africa and in 1948 is to visit the Latin-American countries for the Board of Missions. 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion, who was a member of the Oxford (England) Conference, is Chairman of the 
Midwest Committee of the World Council of Churches which is developing a sig- 
nificant program. 


Servick THROUGH PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Publications included (1) contributed articles for Methodist periodicals, (2) 
Curriculum study materials, (3) World Peace Newsletter, (4) pamphlets and leaf- 
lets of the United Nations, the Department of State, the Federal Council of Churches, 
and of ecumenical conferences, (5) reports on policy and action of the General 
Conference and Commission on World Peace. 


Mainincs For SpeciaL Days 
Mailings have been sent out for special days. For example, since the founding 
of the Commission, materials have been sent for use on the Sunday preceding 


November 11. 
SERVICE THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 


Service has been rendered through letters in answer to requests for counsel, 
printed materials, recommendations for courses of study, etc. 


VisuaL EpucaTIon 
The Commission has promoted the use of visual education materials on world 
peace and related subjects through slides, movies, film strips, posters, and exhibits. 
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Fietp Contacts 


Sermons and addresses have been given in local churches, preachers meetings, 
national conferences, universities, colleges, seminaries, student conferences, conven- 
tions, ete. 

The Commission staff has served, and secured others to serve, as teachers, dis- 
cussion and resource leaders, in summer schools, institutes, conferences, state minis- 
ters meetings, seminars, Pastors Schools; on Peace Teams, etc. 

District and subdistrict conferences (usually one to three days) of ministers 
and other peace leaders are conducted by staff members. 

Provision is made for the organization and training of members of Conference 
Commissions on World Peace through jurisdictional or regional three-day seminars. 


ENRICHMENT AND TRAINING OF LEADERS 


The Commission has provided enrichment and training of leaders through schol- 
arships for selected youth, women, lay, and ministerial leaders to institutes of inter- 
national relations, specialized peace training conferences, etc., and by supplying 
honoraria for a limited number of lecturers and teachers in pastors schools and 
summer conferences. 

Co-oPpERATION WitHIN MrruHopism 


The co-ordination and supplementation of programs for world peace, with other 
Methodist agencies, through serving as resource leaders in the Division of Foreign 
Missions, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, National Conference of Meth- 
odist Youth, Regional Student Planning Conferences, Board of Lay Activities meet- 
ings, Board of Education Planning groups on both national and Annual Conference 
levels, etc., is one method by which we co-operate within Methodism. 

Consultation and co-operation is carried on with all divisions of the Board of 
Missions; with the Board of Education in field projects, Caravans, Peace Teams, 
curriculum writing, articles in periodicals, youth institutes, study conferences, 
Conference Boards of Education, ete.; with the Board of Lay Activities through 
articles, counsel with appropriate committees, mailings to lay leaders; and with the 
Commission on Ministerial Training. : 

The Commission maintains relationship with Methodist leaders in lands outside 
the United States through correspondence, filling requests for information and pub- 
lications, provision for translation of our materials into other languages, seminars, etc. 


Breyonp THE MertHopist CHurcH 


Co-operative relationships are entered into, and are participated in with the 
Federal Council of Churches, the National Peace Conference, the International 
Council of Religious Education, the United Christian Youth Movement, etc. 

The Commission has co-operated with the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Brethren Service Committee in relief projects employing Methodist young 
people. This co-operation has not been financial, but with respect to workers ask- 
ing for such service. 


Tue BisHops—ONn CoNSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


“The Methodist Church has declared its purpose to defend those of our 
number who cannot in good conscience participate in war. We will not be 
driven from that position by hysteria which always develops in a time of 
struggle. The principles of democracy and the teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion accord to men freedom of conscience. The conscientious refusal to bear 
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arms 1s for some persons a natural expression of their desire for peace on earth. 
To all members of The Methodist Church who as conscientious objectors 
seek exemption from military service the Church must continue to give its 
moral protection.” 

(From the Episcopal Address, General Conference, 1944.) 


THr GENERAL CoNFERENCE—ON CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

“The Methodist Church, true to the principles of the New Testament, 
teaches respect for properly constituted civil authority. It holds that govern- 
ment rests upon the support of its conscientious citizenship, and that con- 
scientious objectors to war in any or all of its manifestations are a natural 
outgrowth of the principle of good will and the Christian desire for universal 
peace; and holds that such objectors should not be oppressed by compulsory 
military service anywhere or at any time. We ask and claim exemption from 
all forms of military preparation or service for all conscientious objectors who 
may be members of The Methodist Church. In this they have the authority 
and support of their church. However, we recognize the right of the individual 
to answer the call of his government in an emergency according to the dictates 
of his Christian conscience.” 

(The Methodist Discipline, Par. 2010, Item 16.) 


THe ComMIssIONn AND Mrruopist CoNSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

Within a year after the close of the war practically all Methodist men who served 
in Civilian Public Service Camps had been discharged and were back in normal 
civihan life. The majority of these had little difficulty in securing positions in pro- 
fessions, relief services, and other phases of Christian work. 

Practically all—f not all—Methodists, who were placed in prison for their 
conscientious objection, were out of prison by the end of 1946. A number of these 
(but not all) were included in the list contained in the President’s Proclamation of 
December 23, 1947, granting individual pardons with restoration of full mghts as 
citizens to a selected number of conscientious objectors. 

Up to March 1, 1948, conscientious objectors, their famihes, local churches, or 
Conference Committees or Boards, had forwarded through, or reported to, the 
Commission on World Peace $403,000, which constitutes more than four-fifths of the 
total amount of maintenance costs for Methodist men, which had originally been 
paid by the Friends, Brethren, and Mennonites. Funds continue to reach the Com- 
mission, and some Annual Conference Boards have assumed responsibility for 
amounts yet unpaid. Jt will be well if Methodism would completely wipe out this 
“debt of honor’ by the full repayment to the three historic peace church groups 
with thanks to them for having advanced the costs for our Methodist boys and men. 
The unpaid maintenance costs approximate $87,000. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission on World Service and Finance, by action of the General Con- 
ference, turns over to the Commission on World Peace nine-tenths of one per cent 
of the distributable World Service income—nine mills from each dollar. The increase 
in World Service giving between 1944 and 1948 has brought its share of increase 
to the Commission. The Commission did not receive funds from the Crusade for 
Christ. Consideration should be given to means for greatly increasing the income of 
the Commission, enabling it to meet this major concern of the Church with its im- 
portant relationship to the making of the peace. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
Income: 1944-1945 1945-1946 1946-1947 1947-1948 Totals 


From Commission on 
World Service and 


Pima i.e cca eac sats. $49,521.72 $53,924.42 $54,908.48 $58,000.00 $216,354.62 
Sale of Literature.......... 1,708.86 347.48 935.88 800.00 3,792.22 
Gifts; Newsletter 

Subscriptions, ete....... 460.65 834.51 463.27 500.00 2,258.43 

Total Income (224.2 $51,691.23 $55,106.41 $56,307.63 $59,300.00 $222,405.27 


Total Expenditures ..$49,685.69 $57,231.43 $57,415.29 $80,000.00 $244,332.41 


Reserve for Low 
Income Months.......... $ 4,000.00 $ 4,000.00 $ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 


Nore: (1) The figure of $5,000 opposite “Reserve for Low Income Months” in the final column is 
not a total, but a fixed amount. (2) The figures shown above as total income and total expenditures do 
not indicate a deficit. In addition to the $222,405.27 received in this Quadrennium, we had a_ balance 
left from the large World Service amount received in May, 1944. By action of the Commission, this 
balance was distributed in the budget to be expended by the end of this Quadrennium with the 
exception of the $5,000 Reserve for Low Income Months. 

The Commission on World Peace must be adequately supported to keep Meth- 
odism’s spotlight on Christian truth, method, and practice, that we may follow the 


road to permanent peace. 


THE METHODS OF JESUS vs. THE METHODS OF WAR 


“The methods of Jesus and the methods of war belong to different worlds. 
War 1s a crude and primitive force. It arouses passions which in the beginning 
may be unselfish and generous, but in the end war betrays those who trust in 
it. It offers no security that its decisions will be just and righteous. It leaves 
arrogance in the heart of the victor and resentment in the heart of the van- 
quished. When the teachings of Jesus are fully accepted, war as a means of 
settling international disputes will die, and dying, will set the world free from 
a cruel tyrant.” 

(From the Episcopal Address, The General Conference, 1944.) 


The Commission on World Peace is a specialized aid to the Church in its learn- 
ing and application of the methods of Jesus to replace the methods of war. The 
Church is seeking to arouse those passions which relate to the character and pur- 
poses of God as seen through the eyes of Christian faith. Knowing that “in the end 
war betrays those who trust in it,” it seeks to establish justice and righteousness 
through love, mercy, forgiveness, and good will, which history and experience teach 
us do not betray humanity. 

The Commission performs specialized service with reference to the teachings 
of Jesus and their application to international affairs, that the world may be set 
free from that which our Methodist Bishops condemn as a “cruel tyrant.” The 
Church must rise in its might—the might of the spirit and power of God—to make 
another war impossible by the reorganization of the whole system of international 
relations through the establishment of a common moral ideal compatible with securlty 
and lasting peace. 
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As the Bishops have said: “The Moral judgment of civilized 
peoples is demanding an ordered, righteous and effective system of 
world administration.” 


PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION 


The \Commission is composed of “two bishops, appointed by the Council of 
Bishops; one minister and one layman from each jurisdiction, elected bythe Juris- 
dictional Conferences; and nine members at large, appointed by the Council of 
Bishops.” (The Methodist Discipline, Paragraph 1575.) The personnel of the 
Commission from 1944 to 1948 is given below: 


From THE Counci or BIsHoPs 
Bishop Robert N. Brooks, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Bishop William C. Martin, Topeka, Kansas 


FrRoM THE JURISDICTIONS 

CENTRAL JURISDICTION: 

Layman: Mr. Robert T. Tatum (Deceased) 

Minster: Dr. John W. Haywood, Atlanta, Georgia 
NortH CrentTRAL JURISDICTION: 

Layman: Mr. George 8S. Register, Bismarck, North Dakota 

Minster: Dr. Earle A. Baker, Cedar Falls, lowa 
NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION: 

Layman: Mr. Tracey K. Jones, Syracuse, New York 

Minster: Dr. Mark Depp (Transferred out of Jurisdiction) 
SouTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION: 

Layman: Mrs. Frank L. Wright, St. Louis, Missouri 

Minster: Rev. Lawrence C. Campbell, Meade, Kansas 
SouTHEASTERN JURISDICTION: 

Layman: Mrs. Isaac Morris, Birmingham, Alabama 

Minister: Dr. Wm. F. Quillan, Atlanta, Georgia 
WESTERN JURISDICTION: 


Layman: Mr. James McGiffin, San Francisco, California 
Minister: Rev. Willard E. Stanton, Wenatchee, Washington 


Memsers at LARGE 
Rev. George W. Carter, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Miss Georgia Harkness, Evanston, Illinois 
Rev. Edmund Heinsohn, Austin, Texas 
Mr. Harry N. Holmes, Jackson Heights, New York 
Rev. G. Ray Jordan, Atlanta, Georgia 
Mr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, New York, N. Y. 
Rey. Ernest Fremont Tittle, Evanston, Illinois 
Rev. Paul Worley, Johnson City, Tennessee 
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OFrricers ELECTED BY THE CoMMISSION 


Chairman, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 

Vice-Chairman, Rev. Edmund Heinsohn 

Recording Secretary, Rev. Paul Worley 

Treasurer, Rev. Albert C. Hoover 

Chairman of Executive Committee, Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr. 

Business Secretary, Miss Doris Robison 

Secretary for District and Sub-District Conferences, Rev. Carl D. Soule 
Administrative Assistant, Mr. Herman Will 


REFERENCES TO THE COMMISSION IN THE METHODIST DISCIPLINE 


Par. 
Par. 
Ieee, 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


Par. 
iRanrs 


Par. 
Par 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


1575. 
1576. 
1577. 
1578. 
1579. 
1580. 
1581. 

148, 
1582. 


1583. 
2158. 


2015. 
2016. 
2017. 
2018. 
2019. 


Authorization and method of election of members. 

Purpose and objective. 

Meetings. 

Support from Commission on World Service and Finance. 

Authority to elect an Executive Secretary and staff. 

Jurisdictional Committee optional. 

Annual Conference Committee on World Peace. 

Item 7. Quarterly Conference Committee on World Peace. 

Provision for Local Church Committee which shall report to Quarterly 
Conference. 

Provision for co-operative relationships with other Methodist agencies. 

Membership of Commission (see page 591 of this report for present 
membership). 

Conditions of Peace. 

The Christian Church and War. 

Support of Conscientious Objectors. 

Detached Service for Conscientious Objectors. 

Postwar Conscription. 
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THE GENERAL COMMISSION ON WORLD SERVICE AND 
FINANCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


The General Commission on World Service and Finance is an agency created 
by and responsible to the General Conference. 

Its membership numbers thirty-one; nominated by the Council of Bishops and 
elected by the General Conference. Two ministers and two laymen are chosen from 
each jurisdiction and seven are chosen at-large without reference to jurisdiction, 
two of whom are Bishops. 

The function of the General Commission on World Service and Finance is to: 
(1) Make recommendations to the General Conference relative to the general funds 
of the Church and (2) to receive and disburse these funds as directed by the 
General Conference. 

The General Commission on World Service and Finance is required to make the 
following recommendations to the General Conference: 


1. The amounts to be apportioned for the World Service Fund, the Episcopal Fund, 
and the General Administration Fund for the next quadrennium. 


2. The-causes to be supported through the World Service Fund and the ratio or 
amount to be received by each. 


3. The apportionments to the Annual Conferences for the World Service Fund, the 
Episcopal Fund and the General Administration Fund. 


4. Any special collection or special days for the general boards and agencies. 


5. The salaries and expense allowances for the active Bishops and pensions of 
retired Bishops, the widows of Bishops and the minor children of deceased Bishops. 
*6. The budget for the General Administration Fund. 


7. The salaries of all Executive Secretaries. 


The General Conference has designated the General Commission on World Service 
and Finance to perform the following functions: 


1. To act as arbiter in all cases of interboard disagreement in financial matters. 
2. To consider all complaints from contributors. 


3. To aid in standardizing annuity rates and formulating policies for the writing of 
annuities. - 


The General Funds of the Church are the World Service Fund, the Episcopal 
Fund and the General Administration Fund. During the past quadrennium, the 
treasurer of the General Commission on World Service and Finance has also handled 
the Crusade Fund, the monies for the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
the Methodist Committee on Camp Activities, the Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains, the Fellowship of Suffering and Service and the Week of Dedication. There 
follows a report of the funds handled by the treasurer’s office. 
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WORLD SERVICE AND OTHER RECEIPTS 
JUNE 1, 1944 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1947 


June 1, 1944 June 1, 1945 June 1, 1946 June i, 1947 
t 7) 
May iL, 1945 May i, 1946 May 3, 1947 Nov. 30, 1947 
World Service on Apportion- 
TNO T Lanes ts een emt eee LE $ 5,803,048.75 $ 6,284,285.56 $ 6,453,112.32 §$ 2,397,147.16 
World Service Specials............. 548,216.46 769,572.67 1,094,564.78 533,514.55 
Total World Service 
RECCID tS etree ete eee $ 6,351,265.21 $ 7,053,858.23 $ 7,547,677.10 $ 2,930,661.71 
Bpiscopal unde eee 687,603.01 655,347.53 718,040.39 288,020.08 
General Administration 
UTC ig teen te en ee 161,915.42 177,573.23 198,866.84 70,981.14 
Miscellaneous Special Re- 
ceipts—Crusade for Christ... 16,978,211.36 9,512,003.08 469,221.83 27,342.36 
Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief 2.2. 126,396.92 362,937.59 681,221.96 273,523.27 
Methodist Committee on 
Camp Activities -..........-.4. 710.81 449.50 140.73 133.59 
Methodist Commission on 
(halting gel eee ees 3,011.71 426.72 165.81 187.25 
Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service irae een wee eee 500,931.37 407,165.78 438,287.70 258,803.81 
Week of Dedication.................. 72,607.44 SIS 4s A een ek eae 
Total Receipts ..................$24,882,653.25 $18,170,594.90 $10,053,622.36 $ 3,849,653.21 


(Geran FINO tall foe Re ek ee wee ce even ae es ac 


$56,956 523.72 
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PER CAPITA GIVING 


WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


1945 -46 —> 90 1946 - 47 
1944-45 


1943-44 > 9 


1942 -43 + 7- 


1941-427, 


2 a2 
1940 - 41 60 


- 50 
441 
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TOTAL WORLD SERVICE GIVING 


$millions 
: JUNE 1941- MAY 1947 
Special Gifts to Boards 
fe 1 On Apportionment nar 
: = 
5 
4 
; fr: 
2 
0 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
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PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS IN TOTAL WORLD 
SERVICE INCOME—1941-1947 


ee ds oe ae : 
~ & Seas 3 Ss SS. Ss ry eee 
Se sinc te esc eee 
Year me ait § Rex oe 3g NAS 
1 OAS tees seen ets ae, yes $ 123,671 $ 117,790 $ 65,829 $ 32,924 $ 36,747 $ 53,806 
2.1270 — 2.59% = =144% = 72895 Sly SlLie% 
OA tel Ee eee $ 126,788 $ 94506 $ 66,684 $ 38962 $ 37,510 $ 58,165 
21870 —2107% 146% =.86% = 82% =1.28% 
Gs to ae sale ees ere a $ 137,734 $ 108,583 $ 74,559 $ 46291 $ 42,050 $ 61,160 
SO SW, aN 5% = 90% =81%  =1.18% 
TG ee ke Pe A a fee ee $ 152,237 $ 106,315 $ 84336 $ 50,836 $ 47,440 $ 70,530 
SVE SCH SB = 86% ——S0/oue— 1820.70 
TKO Sts end De ae i oe cL dee a eee $ 161,631 $ 54,851 $ 90,790 $ 60,397 $ 66,145 $ 79,849 
5s | = 86%. =148% 1 = 95%) 101950 16% 
LOA Gigs ek ir i Unie rr $ 178,343 $ 58,507 $ 98861 $ 82,273 $ 71,899 $ 103,213 
530 = 8995 1 1077) 1179 102 146 
LOA: aon UT Aerts che sey $ 214,306 $ 60,205 $ 100,666 $ 142,352 $ 87,227 $ 88,015 
SS Sahn = ein BSA SIR ate 
25 bye : 
muon coven) Mcasi, eeete ey ee 
Neo Ses Ree § £3 fea Ses 
ONS sss Ss ee Son Zoe 
Year ma ma Qas OOS ORE OR 
1 NS I ie See eae eo coor te Ae le I eg mae $ 538,080 $ 44914 $ 3,250 SHO ae 
= 1700 == 0900 = U0 Goan 
G42 Diets 2S aoe aoe SE hee eS. $ S418 $45,845 “So Sls 28:958 $77,719 
=).19% =101% =07% 64, ee 
OAS tae Gate eee emer te eee $ 60,579 $ 51,150 $ 3,226 $ 26694 $ 89,155 
=1.18% = 99% = 06% [Wo = 1% 
SG SAN As oes Coe ee nly weenie CP nly 5 - $ 61,250 $ 51,150 $ 5,019 $25,721 $ 96,918 
=1.04% = 87% =09% =44% =164% 
OA eich oak ee 2 ae ee $ 30,000 $ 66,500 $ 50,000 $ 38,559 $ 34,814 $ 115,760 
47%) ==1059 = == 799%, = 0695 5 1 2 
LOA G TLR ne ne er eeees eaee: $ 30,000 $ 665385 $ 50,000 $ 5,052 $ 37,428 $ 103,702 
= 43% —=94.95 SS % =.07% = 53% S10 
OTe ee ee 2 $ 30,000 $ 66500 $ 50,000 $ 5.416 $ 36,186 $ 164,067 
=40% ——==88%  —==06% =07% =48%  —=217% 
3 ~ 2 
Se = g Gx 
Se. oS Se e282 
38 sis sh as) KOS SIS 
Year & QSCQ 99 gH OS Se 
LOA ere ere ee SC $4,539,953 $3,112,879 $ 659,738 $ 163,897 $ 40,831 
=68.51% 14.53% ==3 (G1 = 90% 
NOAM Sa Eaten Se Seah eae 8 4,553,820 $3,041,292 $ 669,796 $ 168,621 $ 41,678 
66.19% 1A =3.70% = 91% 
GAS weenie a eeke en Ae ee see ad = 5,137,246 $3,454,665 $ 752,047 $ 187,754 $ 46,599 
=67.24% =1464% =J05% = 90% 
NOGA nie ee he tony Sa ete ts 5,898,571 $4,037,823 $ 854,647 $ 201,640 $ 52,709 
=68.45% =1449% =3 42% = 89% 
ISOs facetnena ns, Gt he Oe cena eee ee ae 6,351,265 $4,403,564 $ 849,450 $ 226,180 $ 57,775 
$9337 loro (Jo 3, 50% = 91% 
O46 Sak e econ ee ea 7,053,858 $4,922,820 $ 936,571 $ 245,742 $ 62,912 
=69.79% =13.28% =3 48% = 89% 
10 07 C8 aaa ta Rees eet ear 7,047,677 $5,239,110 $ 949,625 $ 249932 $ 64,070 
=69.41% =12.58% 33% = 85% 


Note: Percentages listed are derived from a comparison of the total World Service income in a given 
fiscal year with the full amount of each Board’s participation in that total. 
*Total to nearest dollar. 
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DEFINITION OF FUNDS 


Tue WorLD SERVICE FUND 


The World Service Fund includes the general benevolences of The Methodist — 
Church as approved by the General Conference and included in the World Service 
Budget. 


This Fund, after it has been apportioned to the Annual Conference, is combined 
with the Annual Conference Benevolences and apportioned to the local church under 
the name of “World Service and Annual Conference Benevolences.” The local 
church benevolence dollar is divided by the Conference Treasurer on the ratio estab- 
lished by the Annual Conference. This is obtained by determining the ratio of 
World Service and Annual Conference Benevolences to the total sum. 


The following World Service Boards and Agencies are included in the General 
Conference Benevolences: the Board of Missions and Church Extension, the Board 
of Education, the Theological Schools, the Commission on Ministerial Training, the 
Board of Temperance, the Board of Hospitals and Homes, the Board of Pensions, 
the Board of Lay Activities, the Board of Evangelism, the Commission on World 
Peace and the American Bible Society. 

The General Commission on World Service and Finance will make a detailed 
report at the time of the General Conference, showing the World Service apportion- 
ments to each Annual Conference and the division of the World Service Funds to 
the several agencies. 


THe GENERAL ADMINISTRATION FUND 


The General Administration Fund provides for the expenses of the sessions of 
the General Conference, of the Judicial Council, the Statistical Office and of such 
General Conference Commissions and Committees as are constituted by the General 
Conference and such inter-church causes and other activities as are authorized by 
the General Conference. 

The annual budget of the General Administration Fund as authorized by the 
General Conference of 1944 follows: 


Hederallt Couneilote © hunches eer: seer eee eee $ 55,000.00 
Wrorlam@ouneil i oiae nun Clie seer nee es 6,000.00 
Commission ony Public informations cs eee een 26,500.00 
General Conference and Commission Expenses...............-.....-..-. 108,333.00 

fo ee I oe ee AN Ae A, Ge ane a hd Sahl AE ce Se $195,833.00 


Councils, Commissions and offices supported out of the General Administration 
Fund during the current quadrennium include the following: the Judicial Council, 
the Commission on Entertainment, the Commission on Central Conferences, the 
Ecumenical Methodist Council, the Commission on Study of the Local Church, the 
Commission to Study the Field of Social Action, a Committee to Study the Dis- 
cipline, the Commission on Records, Forms and Statistical Blanks, the Commission 
on Ritual and Orders of Worship, the Commission on Interdenominational Relations, 
the Commission on Rules of the General Conference, the Commission on Pension 
Legislation, the Commission on Social Security for Full Time Lay Employees, and 
the Commission to Study the Relation of All Races in The Methodist Church. 


An itemized statement of the monies paid out of the General Administration 
Fund will be presented to the General Conference. 
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THe Episcopan Funp 


The Episcopal Fund is raised separately from all other general funds. Its 
purpose is to provide for the salaries and expenses of the effective Bishops and for 
the support of retired Bishops, and the widows and minor children of deceased 
Bishops. The 1944 General Conference authorized an apportionment of 134% of 
' the cash salary of each minister under appointment to a church. In July, 1947, this 
apportionment was decreased so that it now is 144% of the cash salary of each 
minister. 

A full report of the receipts and disbursements of the Episcopal Fund will be 
made by the General Commission on World Service and Finance to the General 
Conference. 


OrHER Funps HANDLED BY THE TREASURER OF THE GENERAL CoMMISSION 


The Crusade for Christ Fund of $25,000,000 was authorized by the 1944 General 
Conference. Through December 30, 1947, $26,987,888.81 had been received. This 
money has been authorized for distribution by the Budget Committee of the Crusade 
as rapidly as it could be used by the Boards and Agencies which were assigned to 
administer the expenditures. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief was established by the General 
Conference in 1940 and continued by the General Conference of 1944. This Com- 
mittee has been charged with the responsibility of the entire Methodist program of 
Overseas Relief. In addition to the money shown in the above report, the Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief has received substantial sums from the Crusade Fund. 

The Methodist Committee on Camp Activities was established as a war emer- 
gency by the Council of Bishops. These monies, as they have been received, have 
been sent to the treasurer of -the Methodist Committee on Camp Activities and 
these funds have been administered under the direction of the Council of Bishops. 

The Methodist Commission on Chaplains is also a creation of the Council of 
Bishops and was established to care for our work with chaplains during the war 
period. Since many of the Methodist Chaplains have continued with the Army, 
the Council of Bishops has continued this Commission. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and Service is the name given to the Communion 
Day offerings. The money coming from such offerings for the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service has been divided as follows: 50% for Overseas Relief, 25% for the 
Committee on Camp Activities and 25% for the Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 

The Week of Dedication was a part of the program of the first quadrennium of 
the new Church and the amounts shown in this report represent a continuation of 
receipts for the purposes indicated in the original setup of the Week of Dedication. 


REPORT OF THE METHODIST COMMISSION 
ON CHAPLAINS 


The Methodist Church through its ministers serving as chaplains, continues to 
render a needed and effective spiritual ministry to the men and women of the armed 
services and those in the Veterans’ Hospitals. The Church’s agency for the recruit- 
ing and selecting of chaplains, the maintenance of contacts with the Church, govern- 
ment and men themselves, and the providing of special services to the chaplains, 
is the Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 


Appointed by and working under the direction of the Council of Bishops, the 
Commission operates from its headquarters in The Methodist Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


The work of the Commission falls under five general divisions—Procurement 
and Personnel Maintenancee—Supplies—Records and Reports—Liaison and Public 
Relations—Administration and Finance. In detail the activities cover the handling 
of the large volume of world-wide correspondence; reviewing and preparing appli- 
cations for consideration for ecclesiastical endorsement and arranging for interviews 
with candidates; co-ordinating with the Army, Navy and Veterans Administration 
in all phases of the work; handling requests from the Chaplains for assistance in 
personal and professional problems; providing supplies, such as communion sets, 
literature and many items of religious supples; maintaining detailed records on 
Chaplains on duty; receiving and analyzing monthly reports on activities of Chap- 
lains; maintaining historical files (photographs and personal data); preparing 
material for church publications and secular press; distributing monthly letter or 
news bulletin to all Chaplains; maintaiming contact with related agencies and denom- 
inational groups, conferences and agencies; and maintaining regular contacts 
with all Chaplains—active duty, reserve and national guard—through correspondence 
and field visitation. 

During World War II, 1,750 Methodist ministers served as chaplains in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Corps, Coast Guard and Maritime Service. 

Casualties—10 Methodist chaplains were killed in action, and there were 11 
other deaths incident to service. 

Decorations—A total of 205 Methodist Chaplains have received 264 decorations 
and awards in the United States Army and Navy. 

Today 1,074 retain reserve commissions, with 314 remaining on active duty in 
the Army, Navy and Veterans Administration hospitals. 

The task of the Commission is now world-wide, serving as a link between the 
Church and its ministers in the chaplaincy. 

The personnel of the Commission: Bishop W. W. Peele, Chairman; Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Vice-Chairman; D. Stewart Patterson, Executive Secretary; 
O. O. Thomen, Treasurer; Bishop A. Frank Smith; Bishop James C. Baker; Bishop 
Bruce R. Baxter*; Bishop Charles W. Flint; Chaplain James Shera Montgomery; 
Dr. John Paul Tyler; Dr. Arlo A. Brown; Dr. Fred G. Holloway; Dr. Horace E. 
Cromer; Dr. Ralph D. Smith; Dr. Fred C. Reynolds; Mr. Fred C. Croxton; 
Colonel J. C. Boggs; Dr. B. A. Whitmore. Advisory members: Chaplain George 
F. Rixey, U. 8. Army; Chaplain William N. Thomas, Chief of Chaplains, U. 8S. 
Navy; Chaplain Harry C. Fraser, U. S. Army. 


*Deceased. 
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REPORT OF THE METHODIST COMMITTEE 
FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 


For our Committee, this has been a quadrennium of surprises. The first surprise 
has been the persistence of the need. In 1944 it had been anticipated that in two 
years or thereabouts the terrific demand for emergency food, clothing, shelter, 
medicine, would have been fairly met, and that our Committee, with other similar 
groups, might pass peacefully out of the picture. Such optimism was doomed to 
disappointment. 


NEED 


In China, disorder and uncertainty continue to prevail and inflation is fantastic, 
so that the pitiful struggle for life is still on. In Japan and Korea can be detected 
some movement toward better things, but the wheels drag heavily. In India, 
political strife has made millions into dispossessed wanderers, and survival has come 
only to the fortunate or the assisted. Hurope is still a scene of desolation. The 
drought and the crop failure in the Central nations, the exhaustion of resources, the 
political shifts and fears, the slowness of recovery, and the physical and mental 
deterioration which follows protracted malnutrition—all cry aloud for no cessation 
of assistance. Switzerland and Scandinavia, the Low Countries and France, are 
more and more caring for themselves; Czechoslovakia and Poland are struggling 
and hopeful; but in Germany, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, condi- 
tions are still desperate. From them. all, the helpmg hand of the Good Samaritan, 
who once rescued a stranger and an alien, cannot yet be withdrawn. 

Naturally, then, the work of the interdenominational bodies which we have, under 
the mandate of the General Conference, been assisting, has been carried forward 
with little decrease in some directions and with much increase at other points. The 
Orphaned Missions of the International Missionary Council, the War Prisoner and 
Refugee activities of the YMCA, the special services of the YWCA, the Friends 
Service Committee, and the World Student Christian Federation, do not make 
quite so heavy a draft upon our funds, but their functions and needs are by no 
means at an end. While on the other hand, the program of Church World Service, 
in which we co-operate with a score of other denominations, has vastly expanded. 
This takes three directions of almost limitless extent: general relief in both Asia and 
Europe; special care for the imperiled Christian leaders and workers, as the hope 
of the future; and ministry to the almost million Displaced Persons in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, with the ultimate aim of helping to resettle some of them at least 
in new and safe homes in the Western world. The call for Christian overseas relief 
has thus not died away during these four years, but rings out louder than four 
years ago. 


RESPONSE 


Our second surprise has been in the response of the Church to these persistent 
needs. Not that the Church had been doing nothing before 1944. Ever since the 
work of the Committee began on June 1, 1940, there has been no single working-day 
when some money has not reached the office—sometimes only a few dollars, some- 
times thousands or even tens of thousands. But while the total receipts from all 
sources for the first quadrennium (1940-44) were only $1,829,025.20, there has been 
entrusted to us so far in this quadrennium (three years and seven months, to Decem- 
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ber 31, 1947) a total of $4,886,720.95. That means practically six and three-quarters 
millions since the beginning. 


This giving of a single Church through one of its own established agencies may 
be decried by some as “very small change,” “a drop in the bucket,” but we cannot 
agree. No doubt in this, as in all, “we are unprofitable servants; we have done only 
that which was our duty to do” and far less than boundless love to God and man 
would have prompted. But we know something of the faith and prayer and sacrifice 
which lie behind many of these contributions; we remember that other Methodist 
agencies have received large sums for rehabilitation and reconstruction; and we are 
aware that numberless gifts have been sent by our people through other-than-Meth- 
odist channels or directly to sufferers beyond the seas. 


This should be emphasized, that, while the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief was appointed by the General Conference to represent The Methodist Church 
in this whole field, the efforts of the Church to answer the cry of humanity and 
the challenge of Christ have not all been centralized in this office. Personal relief 
packages have been sent by the thousand, used clothing and other material supplies 
have been contributed in hundreds of thousands of pounds, of which no calculation 
can be made. The German churches have on their own initiative raised an impressive 
sum for the use of their relatives and friends in Germany. Dr. Roy L. Smith, through 
The Christian Advocate, has secured support in large figures for the women of 
war-devastated lands through a Mother’s Day appeal, and for a special project for 
the clothing of German Methodist ministers and their families. The Southeastern 
and South Central Jurisdictions, through their own administrative offices, have 
followed selected lines of helpfulness, as have a few Annual Conferences and many 
local churches. Some of these undertakings have been conducted independently, 
more in consultation with our office, which has been glad to supply information as 
to persons and places, and to try to direct the giving into the most useful channels. 
Not only have the total receipts mounted each year (thanks in considerable part to 
Crusade Funds), but the number of donors—churches, Sunday School and other 
groups, and individuals—has increased to an encouraging degree. The list has come 
to include a goodly number of regular givers—monthly, quarterly, and more recently 
a small group of big givers, with single contributions running into the thousands. 


ORGANIZATION 


This marked growth in the work has necessitated an enlargement of the office 
staff from six to eleven full-time workers, besides two on part time. Yet since 
the Committee has had the advantage of the help of our regular organization— 
Bishops, District Superimtendents, Pastors, Lay Leaders, Woman’s Societies, Youth 
Fellowships, ete —our field expenses have been slight. And since more than half of 
our receipts came through special days and organizations, like the Crusade for 
Christ, it has been possible to keep the Committee’s own overhead expenses for ad- 
ministration and promotion to less than 244% of its receipts. Recognition should 
also be given to the fact that the Foreign Division of the Board of Missions has 
provided office space and facilities and has loaned the services, at different times, of 
Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Aeschliman and Dr. G. P. Warfield, and the Woman’s Division 
the services of Miss Bessie A. Hollows. This has been greatly to our advantage. 
Miss Olive I. Hodges, now on our staff, is a retired missionary of the Board. 

There have been during the quadrennium four meetings of the general Committee 
of 35, at which principles and policies have been determined and some appropriations 
made; but for the most part the latter duty has had to be left to the Executive 
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Committee of 15, meeting at intervals of two or three months to deal with changing 
needs in the light of fluctuating income. Since the beginning of the quadrennium, 
Rev. J. W. Hawley has been added to the Committee, Bishop A. P. Shaw has taken 
the place of Bishop L. H. King, Dr. J. W. Brawley that of V. W. Hodges, Rev. J. V. 
acai that of Rev. A. A. Thornburg, and Ralph Goodell that of Jacob Kindle- 
erger. 
CO-OPERATORS 


The co-operating groups with which our Committee has been allied have also 
undergone changes. The American Bible Society, with its special war work, and the 
American Friends Service Committee, with its extensive program of relief (supported 
by many non-Quakers), have ceased to be connected with Church World Service, 
but make their separate appeal. The International Missionary Council (for Or- 
phaned Missions), the YMCA and the YWCA (for war emergency only), and the 
Student Christian Federation are now underwritten by Church World Service, al- 
though we still designate appropriations for their use. The other approved inter- 
denominational organizations of 1944—the Church Committee for Relief in Asia, 
the American Committee for World Council Service, the Central Bureau for Inter- 
church Aid in Europe, and the American Christian Committee for Refugees—were 
absorbed about two years ago into the general framework of Church World Service 
and are covered by its budget. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


At the time of ‘the last General Conference the war was still raging, and many 
countries were not open to outside help. As they have become accessible, the field 
of operations has widened and the forms of help have been somewhat modified. 
Besides cash remittances to a dozen and more countries, chiefly to keep the employed 
native workers of The Methodist, Church above a bare subsistence level, bulk ship- 
ments of food, clothing, shoes, and other necessities were begun. This we esteem, on 
the basis of our experience and the testimony of our agents abroad, to be the most 
equitable, economical, and efficient form of relief. Yet many covet—and not un- 
naturally—a more personalized method, and have preferred, instead of contributing 
to a general fund, to send packages to a specified individual or family. In this we, 
of course, have been glad to co-operate, and the time-consuming effort to supply 
names of worthy persons, with particulars in some cases of the family, has issued 
in many thousands of CARE or other packages speeding on their errand of mercy. 

In these various ways, we have been able to minister to some 29 countries in 
Europe and Asia, with 3 in Africa and Latin America. Naturally the largest bene- 
ficiary has been China. Nearly a million and a half dollars have gone direct, 
besides several thousand dollars designated for Mme. Chiang’s Warphans, and an 
uncaleulated amount through Church World Service and United Service to China. 
Next for the entire period comes /ndia, with about $375,000. Since Europe opened 
up, Poland and especially Germany have called for the lion’s share because of their 
great need. Other large expenditures have been made for Japan, Malaya, Philippines, 
Russian and Jewish Relief, the Heifer Project, and CARE packages. Recently The 
Methodist Church has borne an honorable part in the Friendship Train, Meals for 
Millions, and the Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP). 

On the whole, 60% of our relief disbursements have been administered through 
the foreign agencies of our own Church, 40% through Interdenominational and 
Special Agencies. This 40% has meant to the organizations now included in Church 
World Service, $1,457,000; to the Friends Service Committee, $164,000; to the war 
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ministry of the YMCA, $135,000; to the Orphaned Missions, $124,000; to the other 
Approved Agencies, smaller, yet highly appreciated, sums. 


RESULTS 


The results of what The Methodist Church has done in four years through this 
single channel cannot, of course, be accurately measured. The witness of those who 
have first-hand knowledge of the facts indicates that, by the blessing of God, not 
only have literally thousands been rescued from suffering, despair, and even death; 
but that the Church itself has, in country after country, been saved from disintegra- 
tion. To all who have assisted in this Christlike enterprise, our deepest thanks are 
due. ; 

This report merely outlines the past. Recommendations as to the future will be 
presented as a supplementary report or memorial to the General Conference. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Herpert WeicH, Chairman 
W. Water Prete, Vice Chairman 
Satuin Lou Mackinnon, Recording Secretary 
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METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the period, June 1, 1944, to December 31, 1947 


REcEIPTS 
Emon ies kero fale) Care @ rime (1194.4) amine soe eines mete ees eee cay rene eC Le een $.) 28:63)75 
Bromy Crusade tors © lamistse inl eereees oe een es ee eres See er 2,072 ,000.00* 
Brome ellowshiprotsSuttermerandlsServa Gel e.s2s= eres eee eee 813,947.80 
Direct Gifts from churches, groups and! individuals... 2.22 seccceceee rece ene 1,962 439.95 
TINGS Ie St eee let fete Naeem ae A eA a ce os nee ts nO eRe BO Sees 9,701.45 
Gl Weojrien Dial gy eXGle¥i oii Pree te aes ts ere NR ee ee Set et oe nr ee toe eh IS OOO 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Rielrenmenn ou cle Ve thc 1s tes cern C1 Se eee nse meee mae me ae ea $2,829,991 .38 
Relief through Interdenominational Agencies..................2..2--c-2c-eseceeeceeeceeeseeeeeeeeesees 1,692,528.96 
Relretathrough speciall Aioencicss cece: ere co ene mee eS 131,343.54 
otal VRelief -Wislbursemien tee pes ns ee cee eee eae ae eee $4,653,863.88 
EGOS! Oi IANGhaaaistne NM Evavel IioVeN OOM, oe ee pee 103,630.11 
TovalkDisbursements se ees ER ee Me cin Senn NT ek Se $4,757 493.99 


The balance in hand January 1, 1948, consists principally of a Contingent Reserve Fund 
which is now about to be drawn upon, together with certain appropriations and designated 
gifts in process of payment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Grorce E. SurHeruann, Treasurer 


*MCOR allocation, 8.6% of whole. 
tOne half of Fellowship of Suffering and Service Fund (from Communion Offerings). 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


To the General Conference of 1948: 

The Commission on Public Information, the news gathering and distributing 
agency of the Church, is a product of Methodist unification. 

Credit for its creation traces back to the Council of Bishops. These keen obsery- 
ers of the general scene were well aware that not only had all kinds of business 
organized itself effectively in this field, but that health and welfare services and 
schools and colleges had also established strong publicity departments. They were 
cognizant of the successful public relations organizations of other religious bodies 
and they had approvingly appraised the results of our own publicists who had bene- 
ficially served specific agencies and movements of the three uniting churches. 

In their Episcopaj Address to the Uniting Conference the Bishops gave the new 
Church this counsel: 


AN INTELLIGENT CHURCH 


Methodism in this great day finds itself with large numbers of communicants and 
adherents who have little knowledge of its activities, plans, purposes, happenings and 
movements. They are not, except in the most meager way, Methodistically informed. 

The Church must keep them in touch with its thought and life. ...The greatest 
modern agencies for taking the message of this Church to its own people and to all 
people must be called into full action. No feature of possible work offers a larger 


field for service than this of Church and Christian intelligence... . A department of 
Methodist intelligence . . . adequate in equipment, capable in management and vigorous 


in action will have extraordinary possibilities for a United Church. 


This recommendation of the Bishops resulted in the Uniting Conference asking 
the Council of Bishops to appoimt a commission to study the proposal. A commit- 
tee was named and instructed to report to the General Conference of 1940. 

The report of this committee to the General Conference of 1940, presented by 
Dr. Roy L. Smith and adopted with instant enthusiasm, resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Commission on Public Information, with an annual budget of $25,000, 
to be supplied from the General Administration Fund. The legislation provided 
for a governing body of six, “whose experience in journalism, advertising, radio, 
business or the church particularly qualifies them for this service.” One of these, 
the chairman, it provided, must be a bishop. 

' The duty of the Commission, as defined by the resolution (See Discipline 1940, 
Par. 1299; 1944, Par. 1590) is to 
gather news of public interest concerning Methodist activities and opinion and disseminate 
it through the secular press, the religious press, the radio and other legitimate media of 
information. 

For the sake of brevity the Commission ordinarily uses as its designation the 
words MrrHopist INFORMATION. 

The General Conference of 1944 raised the annual appropriation to $26,500 , 
and increased the membership of the Commission to nine. 

The officers and members for the past quadrennium have been the following: 
Chairman, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, New York Area; Vice-Chairman, William 
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A. Bailey, Editor Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, Kansas; Secretary, Dr. Miron 
A. Morrill, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Treasurer, Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Secretary Federal Council of Churches, New York; The Hon. Josephus Daniels,* 
Publisher-Editor News and Observer, Raleigh, North Carolina; Ralph H. Jones, 
Editor The Independent, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Umphrey Lee, President 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; Dr. Theodore H. Palmquist, Min- 
ister Wilshire Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California; and Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
Editor The Christian Advocate, Chicago, Illinois. 

The organization meeting of the original Commission in July, 1940, resulted 
in the selection of the Executive Secretary (to be known as “Director” in accordance 
with general public relations nomenclature) and the designation of New York 
City as headquarters. 

An office was opened October 1, 1940, information files started, cuts, mats, 
photographs and personnel data collected and contacts with publicity outlets estab- 
lished. Concurrently a study of the publicity methods of other denominations 
and social agencies was undertaken. 

At first it was not entirely clear what plan would most effectively serve the Church. 
The final decision was based upon the realization that most Methodist news on the 
general church level either emanates from the three cities, New York, Nashville 
and Chicago, in which are located the principal boards, commissions and publish- 
ing interests or such news gravitates to these centers. It seemed apparent that 
the establishment of news gathering and news distributing bureaus in these three 
cities would be, at least, the first step in the method most likely to be successful. 
Accordingly, this has been done and seven years have fully vindicated this decision. 

This dispersion of centers is not, therefore, an attempt to give the country 
geographical coverage but is dictated by nearness to news sources. Obviously it 
would be impossible on anything less than a much multiplied budget to provide 
a press relations service for each episcopal Area. For that reason, in fairness 
to the many cities where the Commission does not have offices, the full-time repre- 
sentatives in the three established centers do not handle routine local publicity but 
confine their news distribution, with rare exception, to matters of church-wide or 
Jurisdiction-wide significance. The exceptions, of course, would be unusual hap- 
penings of the feature-story type related to Methodist churches, institutions, or 
personalities. These are sought for and exploited wherever they can be found. 


NEW YORK 


The decision to locate the main office in New York (150 Fifth Avenue) would 
seem to have been well justified. Here are the headquarters of several great denom- 
inations; also, of interdenominational and inter-faith bodies such as the Federal 
Council of Churches, the home and foreign missionary organizations, the United 
Council of Church Women, Church World Service, and the National Conference 
of Christian and Jews. With these, particularly through their public relations 
departments, close connections are maintained. Also, there are such cooperative 
agencies as the Protestant Film Commission, the Joint Religious Radio Committee, 
the Protestant Radio Commission, the Department of National Religious Radio and 
the United Church Canvass. With all of these our office has relations. 

From the angle of facilities for news dissemination New York is probably un- 
equaled. Here are the headquarters of Associated Press, United Press, International 
News Service, numerous photo syndicates, Religious News Service, Women’s 
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National News Service, as well as home offices of the radio networks, leading news 
commentators, and editorial offices of national news and news-picture magazines. 

The Director’s membership in and contacts made through such professional 
organizations as the National Association of Public Relations Council, the Publicity 
Club of New York, Inc., the National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, and the National Religious Publicity Council have been most valuable in 
his work. 

The Director administers the program both from New York and on the field. 
Frequent visits are made to the Chicago and Nashville offices. Practically all 


Samples of newspaper clippings from coverage of Atlantic City meeting 
of the Council of Bishops 


meetings of a general church nature are personally covered, assistance being given 
by one or more of the staff, as the importance of the meeting may require. During 
1946 the Director was on duty away from home 143 days, approximately three- 
sevenths of his time. 


NASHVILLE 


The Nashville office (810 Broadway) was opened January, 1941, with Mrs. 
Maud M. Turpin in charge. For many years she had been conducting as a personal 
enterprise a “Secular Press Bureau” in behalf of the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, supported by grants from its several boards. The Commission was 
fortunate in being able to incorporate into its newly-launched program the values, 
contacts and good will of this long-standing and highly regarded agency. Repre- 
senting the new Commission in Nashville for six and a half years, when she retired, 
Mrs. Turpin not only serviced the boards located there, but had responsibility for 
covering unusual news events in the Southeastern and South Central Jurisdictions 
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During the summers, under Commission auspices, she continued, as she had in 
former years, to handle the press relations at Lake Junaluska Assembly. 

Upon Mrs. Turpin’s retirement June 1, 1947, the Southern daily press and church 
editors quite generally marked the event with editorials and page one recognition. 
She was heralded as the pioneer among women in the field of religious publicity 
and her long devoted service to the church was gratefully applauded. It would 
be as difficult to discover another person with her fidelity, her wit, and her journal- 
istic gifts, as to find in any single individual the equivalent of her vast knowledge 
of the personalities and events of Methodism. 

In June Mr. Sam Burgess, of Ashburn, Georgia, a recent graduate of the Henry 
Grady School of Journalism of the University of Georgia, began his work as Nash- 
ville representative. Mr. Burgess was president of the Wesley Foundation on his 
university campus his last year. Earlier he had been in the Navy. In the Nashville 
office he is assisted, as was Mrs. Turpin, by a part-time secretary, Mrs. H. C. 
Williams, who personally handles several projects of the office particularly in the 
field of editorial publicity. 


CHICAGO 


Mr. George B. Ahn, Jr., in charge of the Chicago office (740 Rush Street) from 
January 1, 1941, left after somewhat more than four years, to direct publicity 
for the Home Missions Council of North America. He was succeeded by Miss 
Mary James, now Mrs. Robert Duner. She had heen in the office for four years, was 
familiar with procedures and was already carrying certain regular responsibilities. 
Meanwhile, through evening university courses in journalism and public relations, 
she had equipped herself to become thoroughly competent in publicity. With only 
occasional extra help and the aid of an efficient Service Department she has single- 
handedly achieved excellent results in this active center. 

In Chicago there are not only to be served the several agencies which are per- 
manently located in that city but, during the past quadrennium, the Crusade for 
Christ headquarters has made additional heavy demands. ‘These have been met 
most effectively according to Crusade officials. Further reference will be made to 
the service of the New York, Nashville and Chicago offices in the Analysis of 
Program. 

THE NEGRO PRESS 


The first meeting of the Commission in the new quadrennium resulted in action 
setting up a part-time representative to the Negro press. The Rev. Daniel L. 
Ridout of Philadelphia, who had been appointed by the 1944 General Conference 
as a member of the Commission was, it was learned, well equipped for this service. 
Consenting to accept part-time employment under the Commission he resigned his 
membership on the Commission, began work, and Mr. Ralph H. Jones of Philadel- 
phia was elected to succeed him. 

News of particular interest to the Negro press, gathered by Mr. Ridout or fur- 
nished him by our other offices, he releases to a list of a hundred or more such papers. 
Numerous picture releases he has also sent out in mat form. Mr. Ridout’s paid 
service for the Commission would approximate a half day a week plus special 
assignments such as Jurisdictional gatherings. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Upon request of the West Coast leaders the Commission, early in the quadren- 
nium, authorized the Director to establish in San Francisco, whenever the budget 
could be stretched to do so, a part-time office. It was urged that the growing im- 
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portance of this region, as indicated by increasing population and multiplying 
churches, plus its port relationship to travelers to and from the Orient, justifies 
a representative nearer at hand than Methodist Information’s other offices. 


Inadequate funds prevented the opening of this office until June, 1947. At that 
time Miss Carolyn Wintjen was engaged to give the equivalent of a day or more 
a week in representing the Commission. She had previously been assistant on The 
Pacific Christian Advocate and more recently on The Christian Advocate in Chicago 
and is highly qualified in her knowledge both of Methodist personnel and history 
and of journalistic techniques. She operates from an office in the Methodist build- 
ing at 83 McAllister Street, where she serves the Woman’s Division in their liter- 
ature center. Miss Wintjen is assigned to cover meetings on the Western Jurisdic- 
tional and general level and will serve as a relay point for certain types of releases 
from other offices. The remainder of her program, however, is somewhat experi- 
mental and is likely to be centered at points where adequate recognition of Method- 
ism by the press has been lacking. It is being shaped to a considerable extent by 
the assistance of Western Jurisdictional leaders with whom she keeps in communi- 
cation. 


ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM 


The working program of the staff seems to divide into general categories: 


I. Press Room OprEraTION AT CHURCHWIDE CONFERENCES 
Il. Service To Boarps, COMMISSIONS AND OTHER AGENCIES 
III. News Service ror SpectaAL ProMorionaL CAMPAIGNS 
IV. Reveases To Mernopist AND GENERAL CuHurcH Press 
V. PersoNaLity AND FraTuRE Storms, CARTOONS, PHoroGRAPHS 
VI. ENcYCLOPEDIA AND REFERENCE BooK SERVICE 
VII. Retictous Rapio 
VIII. Epucation In CHturcH Pusiic Reiations 
IX. InrormMatTion Bureau AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Naturally there is overlapping in such a division. For example, the same events 
are in many instances released to the secular, the religious press and the radio. 
Some aspects, admirably suited to the church editor, fail to meet the city editor’s 
definition of news. Such stories are therefore distributed both to the religious and 
secular press, but written twice, with the standards of both types of journalism 
kept in mind. 


I. Press Room OPERATION AT CHURCHWIDE CONFERENCES 


The routine procedures of the publicity man on such occasions are too well 
known to require a detailed explanation. Advance stories are released, contacts 
established with press associations and local newspapers, photographs and mats are 
distributed as indicated. Assistance is given reporters and photographers. Ab- 
stracts of addresses are prepared and photographs and feature assignments are sug- 
gested. Often filled-in “hometown” stories mentioning by name local people in 
attendance and any prominence they have received are sent to their local papers. 
In addition, special angles are watched. Matters having to do with specific group 
interests, such as education, women, race and labor, are released directly to papers 
in these fields. Close cooperation also is given local radio committees to schedule 
visiting notables and shape-up interesting interpretive news and feature programs. 

Events at which well equipped pressrooms, adequately manned, have been set 
up and conducted include, of course, the General Conference, all Jurisdictional 
Conferences, the Woman’s Assembly, District Superintendents’ Conference, Meth- 
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odist Student Conferences, Methodist Youth Conference, National Rural Life Con- 
ference and the Seventh Ecumenical Conference. _ 


The results of such friendly, helpful press room service are evident in surveys 
of clippings. Assuming the news-worthiness of the event, it is clear that, with 
short staff and early deadlines, the easier coverage of a convention can be made 
for reporters the more space can be commanded. Boston papers, for example, 
which do not ordinarily give large attention to Protestant news, devoted at least 
648 column inches to the 1947 Methodist Ecumenical Conference. Page one posi- 
tion was given to 21 of these stories. Nine different photographs were used. 


Cleveland newspapermen stated that no convention, religious or otherwise, had 
resulted in as much page one publicity as the Methodist Youth Conference. While 
without cooperation these newsworthy conferences would not have been ignored 
by the press, the unusual results amply justify the investment in this type of service. 
Incidentally such assistance seems to be highly appreciated and productive of a good 
will that will have cumulative results. An additional factor in providing the best 
possible aid to the press is that errors and misinterpretations are less likely and the 
spirit and accuracy of the reporting is greatly improved. 


Il. Service To Boarps, CoMMISSIONS AND OTHER AGENCIES 


One or more members of Methodist Information’s staff regularly cover virtually 
all annual meetings of the Boards and Commissions and many of their special 
meetings. It should be noted that the Board of Missions and Church Extension 
is an exception having for many years maintained its own news bureau under its 
Division of Education and Cultivation. However, the closest cooperation is main- 
tained with this department. 

While such releases as the introduction of new staff members and the announce- 
ment of new projects and policies are a consistent and routine service given all the 
boards, there is sufficient variation in other ways in which Methodist Information 
aids these agencies to warrant separate enumeration. The listing of these services, 
however, is not intended to be exhaustive, being made to indicate their nature, rather 
than as ‘an inventory. 


Board of Education, Division of Local Church 


In addition to releasing news stories for this Division, special attention has been 
given to publicizing the Youth Caravans and in training Caravaners in methods 
of publicity to use in the communities they are to visit. Members of our staff speak 
at the training centers and distribute instructions and information. On these visits, 
stories concerning the participation of the Individual Caravaners are sent to inter- 
ested papers. 

The New York office arranged a picture-essay on Caravaning in Life magazine 
and employed a writer to do an illustrated story published in Christian Herald. 
News-magazines and radio commentators have also carried the Caravan story. 


Youth Fellowship convocations have been covered regularly and every general 
youth activity that promises news value has been exploited. Special assistance 
has been given to the MYF newspaper, Concern. Cooperation at every stage, from 
the first planning meeting, has been given the Methodist Youth Conference. A 
press room, manned by four people, with others assisting, was operated. A net- 
work program on CBS the Sunday prior was set up. Cooperation was given in a 
photo-story for Look and other national magazines. 
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For many months the Chicago office has released in its regularly issued Crusade 
News Bulletin material from the Division relating to the emphasis on church school 
enrollment and attendance. Pictorial releases on this theme in mat form with Cru- 
sade for Christ financing have been sent to thousands of newspapers. Consultation 
has been given in promotional plans and support, through scores of news releases 
is currently being given the special emphasis on adult attendance. 


Board of Education, Division of Educational Institutions 


J 


This Division maintains a publicity secretary and staff, chiefly concerned in 
keeping Methodist educational institutions informed concerning one another’s activ- 


Press Room, operated by Methodist Information, at the General Conference 
of 1944 at Kansas City, Missourr ‘ 


ities, and the church and public aware of the place of the church-related colleges. 
It works closely with the publicity departments of the several institutions. Method- 
ist Information, therefore, does not attempt to overlap these activities but supple- 
ments and cooperates this work. 

Meetings of the Division have been covered for the secular press. Support has 
been given with special releases for such projects as Student Day and Race, Rela- 
tions Day. We have handled press relations for Methodist Student Conferences 
and student interests have been served by a special attention which our Commission 
has given to college fraternity periodicals. 

We have operated on the theory that, at a time when life work decisions are 
being made, it would aid college youth to an appreciation of religious vocations 
if their magazines carried pictures and articles extolling alumni who not only have 
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distinguished themselves in business and politics, but in service to the church. 
In consequence, many such articles have been used. 


Board of Lay Activities 


During Crusade years, when this Board was planning and carrying out its 
Stewardship emphasis, our staff, particularly in Chicago, at times gave almost com- 
plete time to this cause. Several drawings and photographic releases were made, 
each one emphasizing some special interpretations of Stewardship. They were 
circulated, with Crusade cooperation, to thousands of newspapers, and the clippings 
show widespread use. Publicity also was given the training meetings held for key 
leaders and district superintendents. Several broadcasts on the Stewardship theme 
were arranged. 


Commission on World Service and Finance 


A regular service given by the Chicago office each month is through localized 
releases made to newspapers in episcopal areas where World Service giving shows 
improvement. This has been a means of getting the benevolent program into the 
secular press. During the Crusade, reports in varying form kept church and secular 
press readers and radio listeners in touch with progress in raismg the funds for 
relief and reconstruction. Numerous releases told the story of need, while pictures 
and features, some of them syndicated, portrayed success at different stages and 
in different sections of the country. 


Statistician’s Office 
The findings of the official statisticians of the church are regularly shaped into 
news stories and widely circulated. They have been widely carried by press associa- 
tion trunk lines and have had nation-wide publication. Effort also is made to 
break the figures down, sending for instance to the Woman’s National News Service, 
the facts concerning the membership and giving of the WSCS. 


Board of Evangelism 


A service daily rendered by our Nashville office to this Board is in connection 
with writers of the devotional selections in Upper Room. Except to metropolitan 
papers, where this type of release would be unacceptable, short news stories are 
sent to the papers in the hometowns and former places of residence of these con- 
tributors, stating that the writer is the leader of the devotional thought that day 
of millions, briefly describing the Upper Room and its vast circulation, and giving 
a resume of the day’s lesson. 

Throughout the “Year of Evangelism” this Crusade for Christ emphasis received 
continuous support from our several offices, several very successful cartoon and 
photographic releases telling of the victory having had almost phenomenal news- 
paper acceptance. Many issues of the Crusade News Bulletin, issued from the 
Chicago office, were devoted almost entirely to evangelistic cause. When the final 
reports were in, 33 stories of success were released to every daily paper in the 
nation, rewritten and circulated by episcopal areas, so that the area and conference 
figures could be known to the local readers. 


Commission on Chaplains 
Hundreds of releases, both general and individual, told the story of Methodism’s 


service to the military forces in having supplied through the war years upwards 
of 2,000 chaplains. At the close of the war a photographic presentation of chap- 
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lain publicity covering 16 large pages was prepared by photo offset and furnished 
to the Commission on Chaplains for distribution. 

In the spring of 1945 the Director was accredited as a war correspondent by 
the U. S. Army and spent about three weeks in the Mediterranean and North 
African theaters of operation gathering material concerning the services of Method- 
ist and other chaplains and distributing it in news releases. Through this expedi- 
tion it was possible to intensify and extend by wide publicity the good effects of the 
official visitation to chaplains of Bishop Oxnam, then president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


Other Agencies 


Many services have been rendered such agencies as the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief, including arrangements for publicity photographic set-ups and 
the distribution of pictures, news stories and mats. The World Peace Commission 
has had frequent aid from our offices, as has the Board of Temperance. Special 
features have been developed, also, in behalf of the Section on Church Extension of 
the Board of Missions. 


III. News Service ror SpectaAL PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


Frequent mention has heretofore been made of service rendered the several 
aspects of the Crusade for Christ, as they were successively carried on by the 
Boards to which different emphases were allocated. References to the nature and 
extent of this service appears in the report of the Crusade. In addition to the 
releases previously mentioned consistent newspaper support was given the fund 
raising project in which $27,000,000 has been paid in for relief and reconstruction. 
Part of this was done through suggesting forms of news-stories which, with local 
details, might be supphed by pastors to the newspapers in their communities. 


IV. Reteases tro MerHopisr AND GENERAL CHURCH Press 


The files and scrapbooks show thousands of clippings from releases and mats 
constantly furnished the more than 28 Methodist newspapers and the numerous 
undenominational papers that we serve. In these years, when the merged Church 
is becoming acquainted with its enlarged self, we regard it as extremely important 
that a news service exists which aids the sectional and conference papers in giving 
their readers information concerning the personalities, pronouncements and activities 
of the new Church. In addition to news stories, these editors look to Methodist 
Information for photographs, mats and biographical and historical information to 
supply and supplement their own files. They have often expressed their appre- 
ciation that the General Conference has made possible an agency to provide this 
assistance. 

Through Religious News Service, a non-profit organization which maintains cor- 
respondents at all strategic points at home and abroad, and sends daily press releases 
totaling many thousands of words to its subscribers, much Methodist news is chan- 
neled. This in turn reaches not only the editors of virtually all the religious period- 
icals, but several hundred daily papers which use its news, features and cartoons. 
Often news-photos are supplied by Methodist Information to RNS and receive 
additional circulation. Constant cooperation exists which is advantageous to both 
agencies. 

While not strictly the “religious press,” the religion columns of such news-mag- 
azines as Time, Newsweek and Pathfinder, are regularly serviced with such news 
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as might conceivably be of interest. Close personal contacts are maintained with 
the excellent editors of these departments, as is also true of the Religion staff of such 
picture magazines as Life. While one might always wish for more, the not infre- 
quent Methodist stories which have appeared in these periodicals have been grat- 
ifying. . 


V. PersonaLiry AND Frarure Stories, Cartoons, PHoTocRAPHS 


Methodist Information does not apologize for doing every worthy thing it can 
to bring the leadership of the Church into favorable public attention. Our offices 
are watchful for news-worthy activities on the part of all our Church leaders. A 
bishop may comment upon the national or international scene or make an address 
on a history-making occasion or with reference to some subject of keen current 
news interest. Honors are bestowed. Appointments are made. Methodist ministers 
or laymen are elected to responsible positions in political, civic, social or interdenom- 
inational life. These occasions are all good for news releases and, often, photographs. 
Since ours is a church with an episcopacy, we believe it important to take advantage 
of every opportunity to exalt this office and to help the public to know and under- 
stand these standard bearers of the church. 

An inspection of clippings in our files would show a large number of feature 
stories. Built about Methodist personalities, places, occasions and history, they 
are frequently illustrated, sometimes humorous and always, it 1s hoped, of human 
interest. Sometimes they have a slight “news-hook” or are related to seasons, per- 
sonal anniversaries, or to events currently in the public eye. 

Frequent releases, capitalizing the mterest in line drawings, have been issued 
in cartoon form. Often suggestions are given to the editors of a syndicated feature, 
“Religious Remarkables,” a weekly cartoon, which has resulted in wide publicity 
for the interesting facts thus portrayed. 

As has been indicated previously, there is constant production and distribution 
of photographs, both in glossy print and mat form. A large collection of this and 
other material in our offices satisfies almost daily demand upon the part of pastors 
and editors. 


VI. ENcycLoprepiA AND REFERENCE Book SERVICE 


Five or six yearly reference books of the encyclopedia type are annually supplied 
with articles rehearsing the outstanding developments within the Church. In other 
cases, this information is furnished to writers who, in turn, prepare articles either 
on The Methodist Church or combine our data with that received from other denom- 
inations to compose more general religious surveys. 

Radio commentators and research services turn to our offices for the answer 
to inquiries within our field. Magazine editors frequently call to verify facts and 
figures related to illustrations of stories or articles bearing on the Church. While, 
in all these instances, these investigators might eventually obtain elsewhere the 
information they seek were our offices noteavailable, they have uniformly expressed 
grateful appreciation for the presence of a source to which to turn. 


VII. Renictrous Raptro 


While the Commission on Public Information has not been specifically charged 
with responsibility in the field of religious radio,.other than in the dissemination 
of news by this medium, in the absence of any other agency charged with this duty, 
it has carried out a hmited but significant program. The Commission will continue 
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to serve in this respect until such time as the General Conference makes provision 
for an inclusive agency for this purpose but that there is need for a correlation of 
radio activities and an adequate support for them is obvious. Meanwhile, close 
cooperation and understanding exist between the Commission and the other de- 
partments of the church which are working in this area. 

The Director is a member and counselor of the Department of Religious Radio 
of the Federal Council of Churches, which is responsible for the network religious 
programs of the National Broadcasting Company, the American Broadcasting Com- 


Crusade for Christ officials, Dr. J. Manning Potts, Bishop J. Ralph Magee and Dr. Thomas 
B. Lugg, examine a few of thousands of clippings published wm connection 
with the fund for postwar relief and reconstruction 


pany and which has an advisory relationship to the Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
religious hours. 

He is also the Methodist representative on the Board of Consultants of the 
Columbia Broadeasting System and in this capacity is responsible for arrange- 
ments for Methodist periods on “The Church of the Air.” Through this connection, 
it has been possible for him to arrange services that have promoted causes cur- 
rently receiving Methodist attention. Among these have been the Crusade objec- 
tives, the National Methodist Rural Life Conference and the Ecumenical and Gen- 
eral Conferences. 

Early in the quadrennium, with the hope that other Methodist agencies would 
eventually take over the responsibility, our Commission jomed with the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, in accepting the invitation of the Religious Radio Committee 
of the Congregational-Christian Churches to work with them cooperatively on the 
level of local station radio. Their programs involved (1) the training of ministers 
and lay religious workers who have radio responsibility for churches or groups of 
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churches to make use of the best professional techniques and to attain the highest 
standards. This has been carried on through workshops, scholarships, a summer 
school and instruction in theological seminaries and pastors’ institutes. Assisting 
in this program have been well-known network script writers, producers and per- 
formers. (2) The production of high-quality transcriptions for presentation by 
local churches or councils of churches on local stations. Among the series produced 
have been the “Radio Edition of the Bible” in which such voices as Raymond 
Massey’s have appeared; “All Aboard for Adventure,” a dramatized discussion 
program for children supporting, in several series, home missions, foreign missions, 
inter-racial, and inter-faith relations. These are fully professional and have been 
received in the industry with the highest acclaim. (3) The maintenance of a con- 
sultation headquarters where information may be obtained by those wishing to work 
in religious radio. 


This organization, directed by a committee of which, for example, the former 
president of Yale University is a member, has been carrying on its program quite 
unrelated to any selfish denominational purposes, but as its contribution to the 
development of better religious radio. Equal honor in the billing of its programs 
_ has been given to the denominations, such as our own, which were carrying but 
a tenth of what the Congregational-Christians were putting into the budget. For 
a year and a half the Commission contributed at the rate of $200 a month toward 
this program. More recently, since other Methodist agencies, such as the Board 
of Missions and Board of Education, have become related to it both financially and 
on the Committee, our Commission has reduced its contribution to a token partic- 
ipation of $50 a month. Recently other denominations, including the United 
Church of Canada, have joined forces. 

It should also be noted at this point that there has been in process of organiza- 
tion during late 1947 and early 1948 a Protestant Radio Commission, which may 
eventually mold into one organization the radio activities of the Joint Radio Com- 
mission with which we have been cooperating, and certain other radio programs of 
denominational and interdenominational character. The Director of Methodist 


Information has participated in these discussions as one of several representatives 
of The Methodist Church. 


VIII. Epucation 1n CuurcHu Pusiic RELATIONS 


The Commission believes that it is furthering the purpose of its charter if it 
provides training to pastors and laymen in church publicity and newspaper rela- 
tions. To this end the Director has frequently spoken on the subject and conducted 
seminars at several theological seminaries, numerous pastors’ conferences and insti- 
tutes. A class under his direction last summer prepared “An Area Program of Public 
Relations for Wisconsin.” Several articles on press relations have been written 
by the Director and in preparation is a manual which will be of assistance both to 
pastors of local churches and to those who have responsibility for the publicity 
of conferences and conventions. 

If and when the staff can be enlarged sufficiently to remove from him detail work 
that he now carries, further extension into the field of education for church public 
relations is contemplated as being the wisest possible use of time from the stand- 
point of yield on investment. 

For the benefit of those who are interested, an up-to-date lending library on 
church and general publicity and related subjects is maintained in the New York 
office. Lists are sent upon request and desired books loaned by mail. 
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IX. Inrormation Bureau AND MIscELLANEOUS SERVICES 


While the contraction of the name of the Commission into “Methodist Informa- 
tion” is logical and has many parallels in the professional field, these words on the 
doors of our offices and in telephone directories, as one might suspect, open the 
way for hundreds of inquires and requests, many of which are in no way related 
to the “gathering and dissemination of Methodist news.” 


The services thus rendered, however, are definitely helpful not only in the 
maintenance of good public relations, but often they have tangible values. Persons 
with money to leave have been supplied the legal names of the organizations that 
are to become their beneficiaries, newcomers have been related to churches to which 
they have become valuable acquisitions, the paths to important family records have 
been pointed out, much-needed addresses supplied, visitors from abroad shown cour- 
tesies. Even an appropriate prayer for a last-minute change in a radio serial was 
dictated in an emergency. 

Researchers seek and receive assistance, either directly or through reference 
to proper authorities. Numerous opportunities for collaboration have developed 
which have prevented misleading statements from being published and numerous 
published errors have been set right. 

Among other incidental services is the procurement at reasonable prices, for 
bishops, board secretaries, ministers and churches, of publicity photographs, cuts 
and mats, thus securmg for them the advantage of trade costs. 


Sermons preached by Methodists on the CBS “Church of the Air” are duplicated 
and sent to those who have sent requests to the stations, the mail coming via CBS 
headquarters to our office for servicing. 


Ten thousand reprints of the 14-page Life magazine (November 10, 1947) 
picture essay on The Methodist Church, in the production of which the Commission 
collaborated, have been prepared and distributed at cost with the permission of 
the publishers. 

Wide organizational and editorial contacts enable our offices to serve not in- 
frequently as informal representatives and listening posts for Methodist editors 
and leaders, providing information and other assistance in their fields of special 
interest. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


In keeping with the best traditions of good Public Relations practice the Com- 
mission has carried on its work with the minimum of fanfare. The accepted axiom 
that the best publicity is that which is least recognized as such has been followed. 
While occasionally articles and news stories appear under bylines of our personnel, 
for every such instance there are literally hundreds of news stories and features 
written, suggested, arranged for, supplemented, co-authored or illustrated by our 
staff members, which bear no indication of any relationship to Methodist Information. 
While this is to be desired, it leaves the Church with only a fractional conception 
of the scope and extent of the Commission’s activities. Even those who may be 
in contact with some single aspect of our service have no way of being aware of 
the complete range of activities. 

Except as this report attempts to do so there would be no method of obtaining 
a complete picture of the program other than by spending sufficient time in the 
several offices to examine files of releases issued, incoming and outgoing corre- 
spondence, to handle the thousands of clippings, filed in dozens of categories, and 
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to see in the scripts from news syndicates and newscasters the evidence of their 
use of Methodist Information material, and to read hundreds of letters of apprecia- 
tion on file from pastors, editors and church officials who are grateful that the Church 
makes possible such a service. 

General Conference visitors who are interested will find an exhibit near the press 
room. Here will be displayed hundreds of typical clippimgs, sample mat releases 
and news pictures, scrapbooks and correspondence, demonstrating as far as tangible 
evidence can the nature of a service whose primary values are intangible. 


FINANCE 


During the first quadrennium of operation the Commission on Public Informa- 
tion was financed by an annual appropriation of $25,000 from the General Adminis- 
tration Fund. The General Conference of 1944 increased the support to $26,500 
per year. Annual audits have been made by West, Flint and Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y., certified public accountants. Their report on examination 
for the year ended May 31, 1947, showed income of $26,348.26 from the General 
Administration Fund and expenditures of $24,557.17. Cash in bank $3,888.23. 
total assets $5,714.67; total habilities $708.32. 

Receipts from General Administration Fund during the first six months of 
1947-48, beginning June 1, were $14,895.75 and expenditures, $15,673.51. Balance 
on hand, November 30, 1947, $3,110.47. 


The Commission had assets of furniture and equipment on May 31, 1947, of 
$1,537.02, which have been increased by approximately $500 since that date. 

A pension system, recommended by and administered by the Board of Pensions, 
Illinois Corporation, has been in operation since January 1, 1941, for lay employees. 
Two and a half per cent of the salary is withheld from each employee’s salary as 
his contribution and an amount equivalent to five per cent of the salary is paid 
by the Commission. The benefits of this system was extended to ministerial em- 
ployees June 1, 1947. 

ORO RAN WIN TAS 


In comparison with expenditures for Public Relations by government, business 
and the entertainment world, and even on the part of educational and welfare 
agencies, the amount the Church has been appropriating to the Commission on Pub- 
lic Information represents scarcely more than what could be regarded as an experi- 
ment in this field. Secular experts, learning of some single aspect of the program, 
have frequently expressed amazement at the results that have been achieved on the 
current budget. 


There are reasons that would make it seem that a large-scale advance on the 
part of The Methodist Church at this season would be both profitable and well- 
timed. Not only are business and professional associations multiplying their public 
relations budgets to an unprecedented degree, to take advantage of postwar con- 
ditions, but other denominational and inter-church organizations are expanding 
their appropriations and strengthening their publicity programs. 

With the coming of peace the preoccupation of newspapers with dispatches 
from the war fronts and news and prop: uganda of the war-time morale-building organ- 
izations is shifting to an interest in news from the agencies that are rebuilding the 
broken world. Space released at this time by the war correspondents and official 
communiques is becoming available for other news, of which it may be expected that 
the churches may, if they are alert, receive their reasonable share. 
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Also as restrictions on newsprint, which also have curtailed religion columns, 
are relaxed, further changes for the better may be anticipated. It is important 
that the churches be ready to take advantage of what promises to be wider hos- 
pitality to the news of religion. 


There seems to be a general recognition of this on the part of both the laity 
and ministry. One annual conference, without prompting or even consultation 
with anyone related to the Commission on Public Information, passed a memorial 
asking the General Conference to increase the support of the Commission ten-fold. 
Other conferences have urged a large-scale expansion of the program, commensurate 
with the need, but without specific suggestion of figures. 


That the present apportionment will fail to maintain even the present program 
is obvious for two reasons: higher costs of everything involved in the budget, 
except postage, and the fact that the Crusade for Christ treasury has, during the 
past quadrennium, carried the costs of many projects which would otherwise have 
fallen to the Commission. 


The following action was taken by the Council of Bishops after a report from 
a committee which they had appointed two years previously to look into the pro- 
gram of the Commission on Public Information: 

“On motion of Bishop Harrell, the Council voted that it express the hope that the 
General Commission on World Service and Finance will give the question of proper 
support for the Commission on Public Information serious consideration; and that an 
amount not less than $100,000 be provided from an appropriate fund for the necessary 
extension of this service. 

“The Council further voted that invitations be extended to Areas and Jurisdictions 
to co-operate in the public relations program under the leadership of the Methodist 
Commission on Public Information.” 


From the Minutes of the Council of Bishops meeting 
< m Riverside, California, May 6, 1947 


While this recommendation: was made independently and without consultation 
with either members of the Commission or of the staff, the proposal is gratifying to 
the Commission both because of its imphed commendation and in its estimate and 
suggestions concerning the nature of an expanded program. The Bishops’ pro- 
posal is wholeheartedly seconded by the Commission in full confidence that such 
an enlarged investment, 1f made, would result in a proportionate multiplication 
of results. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RatpH Sroopy 
Executive Secretary and Director 


COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 
FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The 1944 General Conference appointed a committee to have responsibility for 
the preparation of manuals for training in church membership. (Journal, p. 268, 
704.) This committee was to be composed of: “1, the Book Editor; 2, the Editor 
of Church School publications; 3, the President of the Board of Education; 4, the 
Executive Secretary, Division of the Local Church, the Board of Education; 5, the 
President of the General Commission on Evangelism; 6, the Executive Secretary, 
General Commission on Evangelism; 7, the Educational Director of the Commission 
on Courses of Study; 8-13, Six Pastors to be selected by the above-named group.” 
The expenses of the committee were to be borne by the above-named boards and 
commissions. 

Since the seven first named members of the committee were ex-officio mem- 
bers, whose election or appointment for the quadrennium could not be known 
until after all boards and executives had been chosen late in the fall of 1944, the 
commission could not meet until after that time. When it did meet, the seven 
ex-officio members organized and then elected six pastors who subsequently became 
members of the committee. These pastors were: W. Emory Hartman from the 
Northeastern Jurisdiction; Roger Ortmayer, North Central Jurisdiction; B. G. 
Hodge, Southeastern Jurisdiction; M. W. Clair, Jr., Central Jurisdiction; J. Russell 
Throckmorton, South Central Jurisdiction, and E. Clyde Smith, Western Jurisdiction. 

As the committee organized with its new members late in 1944, the personnel 
of the committee could not be listed in the 1944 Discipline which had gone to press 
before that date. 


The committee organized in Nashville on May 11, 1945, with Nolan B. Harmon, 
Chairman, and John Q. Schisler, Secretary. Some time was spent in arriving at 
an understanding of the exact work of the committee and the manuals it might be 
expected to prepare, as these might be related to training materials already available 
for the Church. 


It was decided that the coinmittee should review all training materials hitherto 
used by the Church, should express approval of those which might continue to be 
made available through the Publishing House, and should project other training 
materials where there seemed to be a definite need for such. 

Subsequently, the committee, in reviewing the training materials available in 
1944, approved certain items and notified the Publishing House authorities of such 
approval. It was felt, however, that there was a need for a definite training manual 
which might be used especially by pastors, as they prepare children to become 
church members. The committee gave much attention to projecting such a manual, 
and spent a great deal of time in the effort to select the best plan and writer for 
this work. The commission in time produced through The Methodist Publishing 
House a definite manual which has been made available for the use of pastors and 
persons, especially teen-age children, who are to be prepared for the obligations of 
church membership. This manual, entitled AT THE DOOR OF THE CHURCH, 
consists of a definite booklet to be used by the pastor and which guides him in 
methods of organizing a class, teaching the Christian faith, duties of church mem- 
bership, etc.; and a larger manual containing twelve lessons, which manual is 
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to be for the use of the pupil and contains the content of this course of instruction. 
This complete teaching manual was written by Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee at the 
request of the committee, whose members assisted Dr. Bugbee by their counsel 
and advice. 

The committee is working further toward the preparation of other types of 
books which may be of help toward training adults for church membership, or 
in dealing with those persons who may already be members of The Methodist 
Church but who may wish further information or instruction. 

The committee will be glad to continue its work if the General Conference 
wishes it to do so, and will welcome instruction or advice from the Conference in 
any matters related to this work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Noian B. Harmon 
JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


COMMISSION ON RECORDS, FORMS 
AND STATISTICAL BLANKS 


TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
Hetp 1n Boston, Mass., Aprit-May, 1948 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 
Your Commission on Records, Forms and Statistical Blanks begs leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 


This Commission was elected by the General Conference of 1944 (Paragraph 
1139), to prepare and edit all materials used by the church in the nature of records, 
forms, and statistical blanks. The Commission as elected is composed of men who, 
at the time of their election, represented various sections of the church, and had 
certain required positions in their Annual Conferences. They are as follows: 


Rev. Jonn F. Baccerr, Chairman—A District Superintendent 

Rey. A. C. Hoover, Vice-Chairman and Secretary—Director of the 
Statistical Office, Chicago 

Rev. Rosert L. Woop—A District Superintendent 

Rey. Epcar H. Nease—A Pastor 

Rey. R. E. Spancuer—A Conference Statistician 

Mr. Frank Wesper—A Layman 

Rey. CLtaup—E Younc—A Conference Treasurer 

Rey. THomas B. Lucc—World Service Commission 

Rey. Noutan B. Harmon, Jr—Book Editor 


Immediately upon adjournment of the General Conference, the Commission met 
to examine results of the work of the Commission which served the previous quad- 
rennium and to incorporate into the records, forms and blanks of the church, changes 
required by legislation enacted during the 1944 General Conference. Much of the 
material was ready to turn over to the representative of the Publishing House to be 
put into the hands of the printers at once. 


Another meeting was held in June, 1944, in Cincinnati, for the purpose of 
completing changes necessary to conform to the enactments of the General Confer- 
ence. Sub-committees were appointed to study certain items which the Commission 
felt might profitably be revised for the next quadrennium. 


The Commission met again at the call of the Chairman, at the Publishing 
House, in Nashville, Tennessee, in April, 1947, for a three-day period in which 
careful study was given to every recommendation made by the sub-committees, 
by pastors, and other representative Methodists throughout the bounds of our 
church. The Commission then appointed other sub-committees with specific respon- 
sibilities to bring back as complete information as possible to the next meeting of 
the Commission, which adjourned to meet again in September, 1947, at The Meth- 
odist Publishing House for another three-day session in which virtually every item 
of material involved in the records, forms, and statistical blanks of our church 
was gone over carefully. It was then found necessary to have another meeting, 
and it was agreed that it should be held in Cincinnati, in the month of February, 
1948, This meeting for the purpose of completing, as far as possible, the work of the 
Commission preparatory to the meeting of the General Conference in Boston, in 
April and May. 
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The Commission has sought to secure suggestions and information pertinent to 
its work from our Bishops, from numerous District Superintendents, from a large 
number of pastors, and from a considerable number of laymen familiar with the pro- 
gram of the church. We are glad to acknowledge our obligations to many of these 
for some of the changes for the better that we have been able to make in the 
material over which we have jurisdiction. It has been our constant endeavor to 
provide a system of records, forms, and statistical blanks that would be characterized 
by clarity, simplicity and completeness. Your Commission is aware that it is of 
the highest importance that a church such as ours should have a system of records 
which can be accurately kept with as little trouble as possible to pastors, secretaries, 
statisticians, etc. 


Probably the greatest amount of study has been given to an Official Chureh 
Membership Record. It is the Judgment of this Commission that if the General 
Conference will adopt the recommendation of this Commission and urge upon all of 
our pastors and churches to use the Official Church Membership Record recom- 
mended, it will greatly improve the situation in most of our churches. 


The Pastor's Report to the Annual Conference probably received the next, 
largest amount of time and attention at the hands of the Commission. We believe 
that this report has been greatly improved. 


It should be obvious to any thoughtful person that in a church covering as wide 
territory and with as varied backgrounds as are to be found within the constituency 
of our church, it would be difficult to develop a system of records, forms, and 
blanks that would meet unanimous approval. In spite of this fact, we earnestly 
urge that the General Conference place it upon the hearts and consciences of our 
leaders to use these blanks and forms, making such adaptations as are necessary in 
each local case. It is only in this way that we shall ever come to the desired uni- 
formity in the keeping of Methodist statistics and records. 

It has been our earnest prayer and our sincere purpose that we might prepare 
for the church such a system of records, forms, and blanks as would simplify and 
expedite the work of those responsible for keepimg them, and in the long run, bring 
greater efficiency into the work of our church and greater glory to God, our Father. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN F. Baagerr, Chairman 
A. C. Hoover, Secretary 


COMMISSION TO CONSIDER THE RELATIONS OF 
ALL RACES IN THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The Methodist Church is a world church. Our members are citizens of thirty- 
seven countries. They belong to all the races of mankind. The dream of our founder 
“The World is my parish” has real implications for modern Methodists. 


The General Conference of 1944, in its desire to further fellowship among all 
Methodists, voted that a study commission be appointed to devise ways and means 
of making their brotherhood more real. The general purpose of this Commission 
is clearly set forth in the resolution, Discipline, paragraph 2015, which reads: 


_ “We look to the ultimate elimination of racial discrimination within The Meth- 
odist Church. Accordingly we ask the Council of Bishops to create forthwith a 
Commission to consider afresh the relations of all races included in the membership 
of The Methodist Church and to report to the General Conference of 1948. We 
request the Council of Bishops to take into account the exceeding importance of 
providing in the nomination of the members of this commission the most complete 
representations of racial groups possible.” 


The problem which this Commission must face within The Methodist Church 
is an acute and tragic world problem. Racial tensions and hatreds are loose in the 
earth with a virulence unparalleled, carrying the threat of unspeakable social ills. 
Here is one of the hot spots in the world’s hfe. We accept H. G. Well’s statement 
that race prejudice is “the worst single thing in life rejustified and holds together 
more baseness, cruelty, and abomination than any other sort of error in the 
world.” 

There is a rising concern in the Christian Church on this matter. All thoughtful 
men know that the issue is immediate, urgent and grave. Racism is utterly un- 
christian. It is consequently one of the most serious barriers to world evangelism. 

The sharp increase of awareness in the Protestant churches has been studied 
by the Information Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It reports “From 1908 to 1929 these denominations adopted only six 
resolutions on race questions. But from 1940 to 1944 they adopted 100 on the same 
subject. Moreover, mm the later period these show a growing awareness of dis- 
crimination against Negroes in many aspects of modern life. Almost a third of them 
are concerned with the practice of the Church and its membership.” 

We call attention to some of these statements in the appendix of our report. 
They are significant evidences of the uneasy conscience of Christians as they stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ. 

One of the most shocking of studies made on Anti-Semitism appeared in 
Fortune which found no difference between the churchgoers and unchurched in 
this “malignant disease of human minds and emotions. This collective neurosis of 
fiendish hate is utterly devastating to persons who indulge in it.” 

Strong statements are not enough. There must be an educational offensive 
going far beyond resolutions and there must be definite actions to bring the Chris- 
tian Church in line with its accepted professions. The Church must purge its own 
life of any racial discrimination. 

The gravity and deadliness of race prejudice and hatreds is evidenced by the 
increasing concern of political leaders. We call especial attention to the very im- 
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portant report of the President’s Commission: “To Secure These Rights.’ This 
may prove to, be an epochal landmark in relation to democracy’s most pressing 
internal problem. , 

The particular task of this Commission is to determine the situation with regard 
to races as it relates to The Methodist Church; to appraise the significance of this 
situation regarding the elements in it—which are either good or bad, hopeful or 
discouraging; to present constructive suggestions as to what should and can be 
done for the present and in the future. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH AT PRESENT WITH 
REFERENCE TO RACE RELATIONS 


The fellowship of The Methodist Church is enriched by having within its 
membership a large number of persons from the minority groups. The latest 
statistics reveal we have in our Methodist churches in America 340,202 Negroes, 
14,400 Latin Americans, 8,000 American Indians, 5,768 Japanese, 637 Chinese and 
450 Koreans. 

Because of unsettled world conditions your committee has been unable to secure 
accurate reports concerning church membership in other lands. The fact that these 
groups are represented in the membership of our Church furnishes a tremendous 
challenge and opportunity to make real, in the practices of our fellowship, the 
high idealism of our faith. Though we have fallen far short of our standards held 
up by our pronouncements, substantial progress in improving race relations has 
been made in the last few years. 

“Christian Fellowship means more than co-operation in a common task,” and 
‘in our General Boards there is being built up among the leaders a true sense of 
brotherhood. There is a growing sentiment over the church for better health con- 
ditions, better housing, better educational facilities, more opportunity for work, 
justice and civil rights, for all’ minority groups. Surely the Church must lead in 
the practical establishment of Christian brotherhood. As individuals and groups, 
we must build our attitudes and actions more in line with our resolutions and pro- 
nouncements. In the field of race relations there yet remains much work to be 
done. No group alone can accomplish the task. Each must recognize its oppor- 
tunities, accept its responsibilities and make its contributions. 

We commend the provision of the Crusade for Christ which brings to America 
for further study, students of various nationalities. It offers to American Meth- 
odism the opportunity to create good will for tomorrow and affords us the privilege 
of appreciating and understanding other peoples. 

Some of the finest work toward inter-racial understanding has been done in 
Vacation Bible Schools. In local churches and communities, in all sections of the 
country, different races have worked together as leaders in these schools. 

The recent study of the implications of the Christian Message as applied to 
our relationship as members of different groups and races recommended to every 
church by the Boards of Missions and Education and the Woman’s Society reveal 
a definite sign of progress. The recognition of a problem and the willingness to 
face the imperatives of its solution is a first step in progress. 

Another hopeful sign of advance is that most of the community centers, for 
minority racial groups, have inter-racial governing boards, and an increasing 
number have placed minority group staff members in responsible positions. Un- 
doubtedly there are local groups scattered through America doing individual and 
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creative work in the field of race relations. These are too scattered to have made 
a national impression, but they are an instance of encouragement and inspiration, 
of better things to come. 


In the words of the ancient proverb, “We never get rid of darkness by cursing 
it, we only remove the darkness by kindling the light.” 


I. ProBLemMs 


1. The Methodist Church must face certain problems inherent in the social 
order from which its membership is derived and in which its members must live 


Briefly these problems are: 


a. The deep-seated custom of race separation in schools, churches, parks, places 
of recreation, libraries, public gathering places, hospitals, travel agencies, employ- 
ment, housing and community settlements. This custom has become firmly es- 
tablished through generations of observance and will yield only to persistent and 
thorough education and effort. 


2. Unchristian attitudes of discrimination against individuals of different racial 
and national background both in the Church and elsewhere in our American life 
not only create major problems in race relations in this country but also adversely 
affect the Christian movement in other lands. 


Il. PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF MOBILITY AND CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION 


a. Because of the shifting of the Negro population to metropolitan centers, the 
whole Church must accept the responsibility of helping to provide adequate church 
facilities for our Negro people. 


b. Where Negro population has increased in centers with no Negro Methodist 
Church to serve it, we note the reluctance of Negro Methodists to become members 
of White congregations and also the reluctance of White congregations to accept 
Negro members, with a consequent loss. 

ce. Many minority groups, because of the character of their work primarily in 
agricultural and industrial sections, do not have available adequate opportunity 
for physical, educational, social and spiritual resources for abundant living. 

d. We view, with deep regret and alarm, the deplorable world situation in 
which millions of persons have been displaced due to their race or religion. They 
have become the innocent victims of an anti-Christian system of government whose 
central policy has been determined by might. We cannot permanently satisfy our 
Christian responsibility with charity or temporary relief but urge our government 
with other governments to make ample provision in the resettlement and assimilation 
of these people in the nations of the world. 


III. PrRoBLEMS ATTENDANT UPON ORGANIZATION 


In the United States, Methodism has at the present time two policies with 
regard to Negro churches. One is the system by which we have a. Central Juris- 
diction, and the other is a system by which we have bi-racial annual conferences. 


a. The Central Jurisdiction, because of the extensive geographical area which 
it embraces, presents distinct problems. Some parts of the Jurisdiction are sparsely 
populated by Negroes, causing widely separated churches. In such cases there is 
loss of both fellowship and a strong sense of belonging, These widely separated 
churches become difficult to administer because of long and expensive travel. One 
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Negro Conference covers the States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and much of Illinois and Kentucky, overlapping thirteen White Conferences. We 
face the problem of incorporating such isolated Negro churches into the White 
Annual Conferences within whose boundaries they are located where such in- 
corporation meets mutual agreement. 


b. Because of apparent confusion regarding establishment of Methodist 
churches for Negroes outside of the Central Jurisdiction, and regarding integration 
of Provisional Conferences into Caucasian Conferences, we call attention to the 
enabling legislation enacted by the Methodist General Conference, 1944, Meth- 
odist Discipline, Paragraph 1769 (see footnote); and also attention is called to the 
authority of the Jurisdiction to make adjustments regarding Provisional Conferences 
(Methodist Discipline, Paragraph 8, Item 12). 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


In presenting these recommendations we are aware that they deal largely with 
matters in the United States. We make bold, however, to offer them because of the 
previous acknowledgment that the activities in our Church practices in the United 
States bear directly on the Christian enterprise throughout the world. 

We further aver that these recommendations call for the application to these 
domestic problems of the same basic Christian principles which alone offer a 
solution of the great world problems of racial misunderstanding and mistreatment. 

The problems presented in this report lead us to propose the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That the stewardship of Race Relations be emphasized in all the areas of 
our Church life. While we approve of one Sunday set apart as Race Relations 
Day, we feel that the implications and teachings of this emphasis should be a con- 
tinuous study in our programs of education. 

2. That Conferences, Districts and local church groups stand for equal oppor- 
tunities and other facilities of education, health, housing, employment and recrea- 
tion for all racial groups. For example, the problem of inadequate and substandard 
housing should be faced by Methodists in every section of the country. Restrictive 
covenants which limit areas in which minority groups can live should be opposed. 
All housing facilities rented by our people should have more than minimum 
standards. Likewise Methodists should take positive stands and action concerning 
the securing of all the above mentioned opportunities. 

3. That we encourage local church groups to promote inter-racial fellowship 
between Methodists in our Caucasian and minority group churches in the local 
communities wherever it is mutually agreeable. Also, that the ministerial fellowship 
associations which have proven so beneficial to both North and South and which 
have been instrumental in promoting inter-racial understanding and better race 
relations be encouraged and promoted. And, furthermore, we recommend that our 
people co-operate in setting up inter-racial committees to prevent emergencies 
and to deal with situations as they may develop. 

4. That the principle and practice of fair trial in the courts of law be advocated, 
and that we urge co-operation with other citizens in their local communities who 
seek 10 protect this right. 

5. That our Church officially stand for the protection of each citizen to exercise 
his right of franchise and all civil rights available to any other citizen and to work for 
elimination of those customs and laws which tend to circumvent these. 
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6. That we call upon our Methodists in local churches, when specific issues 
arise, to stand for justice and religious harmony and against the injection of class 
and race prejudice in community problems and in state and national political cam- 
paigns. We commend in this regard the unanimous resolution of the 1947 North 
Georgia Annual Conference: “It is our most deep conviction that our nation cannot 
endure, nor can we have the favor of Almighty God, or peace or unity within our 
border, unless we maintain equal and exact justice for all men without regard to 
race, creed or class.” 

7. That regardless of the Conference affiliations of racial and language churches 
there should be developed a unified and aggressive program on a nation-wide basis 
for each such group, wherever it is needed. 

8. That The Methodist Church continue its policy to hold all meetings at such 
hotels and restaurants where accommodations will be extended to all official dele- 
gates on the same basis. 

9. That emphasis be placed by all the agencies of our Church upon the re- 
cruiting and training of a strong ministerial leadership for minority groups, and 
that the Boards of Lay Activities and Education continue to promote a unified pro- 
gram of leadership training for laymen of these groups in order that they may be 
more effective in both church and community life. Nothing will be more effective 
in breaking down existing barriers in the church and community than strong minis- 
terial'and lay leadership in our minority group churches. 

10. Because of the national significance and the world-wide ramifications of 
minority group problems within the Church, as well as the time required to accom- 
plish the goal set forth in the resolution authorizing this Commission, we recom- 
mend that the work assigned to this Commission be referred by the General Con- 
ference to a Board or Commission representative of all interests concerned. 


APPENDIX 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America at its meeting March 
5-6, 1946, issued an official statement including the following: “Segregation is the 
pattern of our American race relations. Segregation in America is the externally 
imposed separation or division of individual citizens, or groups of citizens, based on 
race, color, creed, or national origin. It is accepted, with some difference of em- 
phasis, in all sections of the country. It is sometimes established and supported by 
law. In other instances, segregation is almost as rigidly enforced by social custom.” 

“Segregation in America has always meant inferior services to the minority 
segregated. This pattern has never been able to secure equal separate services to 
the minority segregated. Segregation is always discriminatory. 

“Segregation as practiced in America probably has more effect on the racial 
opinions of the young than formal teachings of the schools about democracy or of 
the Church about Christian brotherhood. 

“Segregation increases and accentuates racial tensions. It is worth noting that 
race riots in this country have seldom occurred in neighborhoods with a racially 
mixed population. Our worst riots have broken out along the borders of tightly 
segregated areas. 

“The pattern of racial segregation in America is given moral sanction by the fact 
that churches and church institutions, as a result of social pressure, have so largely 
accepted the pattern of racial segregation in their own life and practice. 

“The Church, having chosen to renounce the segregation pattern as a violation 
of its Gospel of Love, and having outlined steps by which the practice of segregation 
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may be corrected within its own life, must next direct her attention to the com- 
munity within which the Christian Church functions.” 


Next to the Federal Council of Churches in America stands the International 
Council of Religious Education, representing forty denominations in America. A 
committee of this International Council reported to the body at its annual meet- 
ing the following resolution which was adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Council. The resolution stated that “for the annual meetings of the International 
Council of Religious Education, including meetings of the advisory sections, our 
official policy shall be: 


a. A place for headquarters and hotels, including eating facilities, shall be 
approached only with the explicit understanding that there will be no 
discrimination against, or segregation of, any official participants because 
of race or color. 

b. Every effort shall be made by the staff of the International Council of 
Religious Education to locate such hotels or meeting places, recognizing 
that in order to win the desired arrangements some inconveniences may 
have to be accepted.” 


At the January, 1947 Conference, the Home Missions Council in North America 
representing twenty-three major Protestant denominations presented a six-point 
report urging the Church to take immediate steps to eliminate race segregation and 
discrimination from American life. The following is their program: 

1. “The full influence of the church shall be exerted to secure the eradication 
of racial segregation and discrimination, whether imposed by law or by social cus- 
tom, and to fight against whatever implies for any group a ‘ghetto pattern’ of living. 

2. “All religious or other missionary enterprises now organized on a basis of 
segregation should be re-examined with a view to removing as rapidly as possible 
all barriers to free intercourse without reference to race. 

3. “The church at large should be summoned to accept the principle of ministry 
to all peoples on the basis of community, irrespective of race or social status. 

4. “Wherever possible, experiments in inter-racial activities and associations 
should be promoted. 

5. “Special study should be devoted to the strengthening of the ministry of the 
church among any groups or types of population now inadequately reached. 

6. “Home mission forces should join with other forces both inside and outside 
the church, in positive measures to relieve tensions and to promote mutual under- 
standing and good will among all races and groups.” 

(Events and Trends in Race Relations, February, 1947) 


Long before unification our Methodist Church made many official statements 
on Race Relation. In the Episcopal Address of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, read at the General Conference in 1930, the following statement is found: 


“We of the South have a solemn responsibility to the colored people of America. 
Our responsibility is, first, ourselves to live in harmony with the Sermon on the 
Mount; and then to bring our people generally to see that they, too, must live in 
accordance with the teachings of the Master. . . . Jesus warns us not only against 
the sin of anger but also against contempt for our fellows. . . . No man who truly 
worships the Father can have contempt for any man or any race that God has 
made. We Methodists of the South are in position to lead forward the bringing in 
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of a better day for the colored people. ... We plead for better schools for 
equality before the law, for justice, for kindness, for better housing facilities in 
healthful localities, and for fraternal co-operation in Christian endeavor. We call 
upon our people to do all in their power to see that the spirit of Jesus is carried out 
in all dealings with colored people and to do what they can to bring the people at 
large to understand that the only successful way of living ig the way taught by the 
Lord and Master of us all.” (Pages 337-8, Journal of the General Conference, 
M, E. Church, South, 1926-34.) 


The following statement is taken from the Episcopal Address read at the 1939 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“The race question continues as a subtle and bewildering thing, a world-wide 
phenomenon. The proscriptions of race are not visited only upon backward peoples. 
The Jew, with his wonderful lineage and his pronounced power, knows the terror. 
The Negro, with his pathetic history and his painful struggle, is a companion with 
the Jew in the same terror. ... We renew our protest against unfair discrimina- 
tions everywhere; against political disfranchisement; against lynchings, and against 
all illegal punishments for alleged crimes; against unequal privileges in matters 
ecclesiastical or commercial; against all prejudiced attitudes and behaviors that 
contradict the spirit of Christ’s Kingdom and. break the unity of the household of 
God.” 


The Address of the Council of Bishops to the General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church, 1944, includes the following statements: 

“God made the earth a place of infinite variety of races, but insists that each 
be allowed to make its distinctive contribution. The basic assumption that one race 
is inherently superior to all others cannot be defended. No one race is superior 
or self-sufficient. God created us not for independence but inter-dependence. The 
divine law is that we help ourselves by helping others. It is not possible to obscure 
the rights and claims of other races without suffering ourselves. To impair humanity 
at one point is to impair it as a whole. 

i . The universalism of the Christian message must transcend these group 
loyalties not by reducing all races to a soulless mass, but by establishing mutual 
love into all the relations we sustain to each other ; we are to be brotherly with 
every man and just with every race.’ 


The General Conference of The Methodist Church, 1944, adopted as a part of 
its Social Creed the following (Discipline, Paragraph 2010): 

“The Methodist Church aims to view the perplexing times and problems which 
we face today in the light of the teachings of Jesus. Jesus taught us to love our 
neighbors, and because we love them, we seek justice for them. We believe that 
to be silent in the face of need, injustice and exploitation would be to deny him. 

“We believe that God is Father of all peoples and races, Jesus Christ is His Son, 
that we and all men are brothers, and that man is of infinite worth as a child of 
God.” 


It is also stated in its resolution on “Conditions of Peace” (Discipline, Paragraph 
2015): 

“We believe that all men are children of God and brothers of one another. 
‘No group is inherently superior or inferior to any other, and none is above any 
other beloved of God.” 

James C. Baker, Chairman. 


COMMISSION ON RITUAL AND ORDERS OF WORSHIP 


The Commission on Ritual and Orders of Worship submits to the General 
Conference its report, with some reference to its work since its first appointment 
at the General Conference in Atlantic City in 1940. 


In preparation for the Uniting Conference of 1939 a committee had worked 
on a harmonizing of the rituals of the three uniting churches. In order to create 
a more adequate ritual and to provide for the new church a guidance for worship 
worthy of so large a fellowship, as well as to provide aids for private worship for 
Methodists, the General Conference of the next year set up this commission. 

The report of its work was presented to the General Conference of 1944 after 
it had been sent for study to the delegates to the General Conference as well as 
to the bishops and secretaries of the General Boards and Commissions. It involved 
years of work and research. 

After much discussion in the Committee on Ritual and Orders of Worship the 
work of the Commission received the approval of the General Conference with 
little debate and by a large affirmative vote. That approval carried with it the 
authorization of the publication of the Book of Worship for optional use in Method- 
ist Churches. 


The Publishing Agents and their associates in the publishing houses at Nash- 
ville and Chicago gave the most helpful and sympathetic cooperation in the pub- 
lication of the Book of Worship and then launched a very fine campaign for the 
promotion of its sale and use. Some fifty thousand copies have been sold since 
publication at the end of 1945, and the Book of Worship has found its way into 
the studies of most of our ministers, and into the homes of some of our laymen. 


The reception accorded the’ Book of Worship by those who began to use it 
delighted all who had worked on its publication, and showed that for many a deep 
need was met. One of the bishops of The Methodist Church wrote, “This is the 
greatest service rendered to our church in the years of my ministry.” One of the 
able authorities on ritual and worship in the Protestant Episcopal Church wrote, 
“You have done a monumental work, and any future revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer must take into consideration the Methodist Book of Worship.” The 
Dean of the School of Religion on the campus of one of our greatest universities, a 
leader in another denomination, wrote, “I could not put the book down until I 
had gone carefully through it and I wish we could print it with the name of our 
church on the title page and for the use of our people.” 

The calendars of our churches, large and small, across this land show that our 
preachers have used the Book of Worship constantly in the preparation of their 
orders of worship. In group meetings and conferences, in private devotions and 
public worship, the Book of Worship has proved itself not only a treasure house 
of devotional literature, but also a great help in bringing groups of people into 
fellowship with God. 

The First Methodist Church in Los Angeles put 1,500 copies in the pews. Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Iliff Sebool of Theology and Southwestern University put 
it into the pews of their chapels. Other churches have followed, but it must be 
acknowledged that many ministers have not found the way to use the Book of Wor- 
ship in congregational services. The Commission on Ministerial Training prepared a 
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pamphlet to aid ministers in the book’s use and in the immediate future there will 
be published additional aids and suggestions. 


Ways must be found to put the book into the hands of the laity of the church as 
it is now in the hands of its ministers. Testimonies from hospital beds and from 
experiences of need and sorrow testify to the comfort of prayers and meditations. 
Not only has the worship of God for thousands been enriched but many individuals 
have found in the pages of this book the comforting assurance and strengthening 
help of God. One of our bishops presents a copy to each of the District Super- 
intendents he names in his Conferences. Several of our ministers have given a 
copy to each couple they have married. No group among us has been more grate- 
ful than the missionaries in foreign fields, and some have made translations of por- 
tions of the book for the use of their people. Youth Groups and Societies of 
Christian Service among our women have used it in their devotional services. 
We have had requests for the printing of special services in pamphlet form, and 
credit is given to the Book of Worship. 


In the preface to the Book of Worship, approved by the last General Con- 
ference, was language we would like to quote again: 


“Methodism has never been considered a liturgical church, but it always has had 
fixed forms to guide it in its recurrent acts of public worship. During the greater 
part of John Wesley’s life Methodists in England worshiped in their parish churches. 
Methodist meetings were usually held at times that did not conflict with the stated 
services of worship in the churches When the Methodist societies met, they followed 
a simple pattern, singing hymns—n ostly those of Charles and John Wesley—reading 
Scripture, engaging in extempore prayer, and preaching the Word. It was assumed 
that members of the societies had already shared in public worship according to the 
order of the Book of Common Prayer.” 


“When the time came for American Methodism to be set off from the parent soci- 
eties in England, after the American Revolution, John Wesley sent over to America 
an abridgment of the Book of Common Prayer for the use of Methodists here. This 
abridgment he called The Sunday Service for the Methodists of North America. It 
was a book that contained much of what we now call our Ritual, together with a great 
many other forms and offices of the old Prayer Book. But the Sunday Service was 
never very widely used in America, being supplanted in a few years by American 
Methodism’s own distinctive book, the Discipline. In the Discipline, from 1792 to 
the present, there have always appeared and been preserved the Offices of the Church 
which John Wesley sent to this country. These were: The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, the Offices for Infant and Adult Baptism, Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, and 
forms for the Ordination of a Ministry. These offices were together termed “The 
Ritual” and are to be found in an appropriate place in this book, as are certain other 
offices which the later church has added to them through the years.” 


“Methodism has thus a twofold tradition of worship—both liturgical and free. 
It is liturgical in conducting its recurrent stated services with reverence according to 
officially adopted forms; it is free in its ability to use extempore prayer, to bend each 
service to the glorifying of God and to the bringing of his saving grace unto men.” 

“The wealth of devotional acts which is the noble heritage of the Universal Church 
has been freely drawn upon in the making of this book. The language of Scripture 
and Christian devotion throughout the centuries is used. The characteristic expres- 
sion of evangelical experience which is native to Methodism is recognized. It is hoped 
that these aids will inspire adoring hearts to worship God in spirit and truth, will bring 
a sense of real penitence to our day, will arouse a faith that lays hold of the life that 
is eternal, and will result in the dedication of men, women, and children to the Kingdom 
of righteousness, peace, and good will of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


We have no other desire than to make God -real to human hearts, and this is 
the purpose of each of dozens of books of devotion that are in circulation among 
us for aid in private devotions and public worship. In the Book of Worship 
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there are omissions of services greatly desired by many. There is need for the 
revision of some orders, but the Publishing Agents have asked us not to make any 
changes in the text for the coming quadrennium. We agree with them, in the light 
of experiences with the various texts of our Hymnal now in the pews of our churches. 
Sometime soon there must be revisions. No one would suggest that our most 
used ritual services should be omitted from the Discipline, even though that book 
is very large. Perhaps the ideal would be a Hymnal for singing, a Discipline for laws 
and government, and a Book of Worship for Ritual and Orders of Worship, the 
most used library of Methodist minister and layman. Some of our ritual is 
now in the Hymnal, and more of it is in the Discipline, but there are many services 
in the Book of Worship that are found in neither of the others—many that are 
used repeatedly, like the Service of Commemoration in the Annual Conference. 

We hope that all those who have written the Commission about changes in the 
book and have urged the inclusion of other services will understand our feeling 
and that of the Publishing Agents that there should be no changes in the text for 
this coming quadrennium. 


There are studies that must constantly be made in this field, and most of our 
Protestant Communions, as well as the Federal Council of Churches in America, 
have standing Commissions on Worship. It is our recommendation that a like 
commission be continued by this General Conference, to be known hereafter as 
“The Commission on Worship,” in conformity with the nomenclature throughout 
Protestantism. 


We are grateful to God that the Book of Worship has proved so helpful and we 
pray that, under the guidance of His Holy Spirit, it may be even more useful in 
deepening the religious life of our people. 


“CQ Thou who art the light of the minds that know Thee, the life of the souls that 
love Thee, and the strength of the hearts that serve Thee; help us so to know Thee 
that we may truly love Thee, so to love Thee that we may fully serve Thee, whom 
to serve is perfect freedom: through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Amen. 
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Oscar THomas Otson, Secretary 


Dr. A. L. BANER Dr. JAMES R. Houcuton 

Mr. Oscar P. BENNETT Dr. Encar A. Love 

Mr. Cuartes W. CALDWELL Dean Rosert G. McCurcuan 
Dr. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG Dr. Roy H. McVicxer 

Dr. W. F. DuUNKLE, JR. PRESIDENT CHarLeEs N. PAce 
Dr. Nouan B. Harmon, JR. Dr. Pau QUILLIAN 

Dr. Jerome C. Hrxson PresipENT J. N. R. Score 


DEAN FreD G. Hottoway Dr. Amos THORNBURG 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE STUDY OF THE DISCIPLINE 


The creation of the Committee on the Study of the Discipline arose out of 
the necessity and desirability of harmonizing the governmental structure of our 
working organization particularly at the point of judicial procedure. This was 
accomplished in large part in the General Conferences of 1940 and 1944. The Com- 
mittee in this quadrennium has given careful consideration to the problems involved. 

All recognize that the Book of Discipline is a very necessary and useful publi- 
cation. It must serve the local church, the general church, the ministry, the lay- 
men. It should be compact and yet complete. Careful examination reveals how 
successfully editors, profiting by experience, have constructed the volume. After 
examination, interrogation, and survey it does not appear that any essential gen- 
eral change is necessary in the form and order of the Book to meet the extensive 
and complicated needs of The Methodist Church. 

Some objection had been raised to the size of the volume. A shorter form 
was published during the quadrennium especially prepared for the average lay- 
man. This has not been extensively used. Less than 25,000 copies have been sold 
as compared to more than 100,000 of the complete volume. It is very evident 
that both ministers and laymen prefer the Book of Discipline in its entirety. 

The majority of changes suggested in the various sections will be related to 
Boards and organizations of the Church and will be presented naturally in due 
form as memorials or by way of General Conference Committees. Because of 
our General Conference authorization the Commission has not given consideration 
to this field and we have recognized that the scope does not include the work com- 
mitted to special groups such as the special Commission on the Study of the 
Local Church. 

From various sources suggested changes have been received. The Committee 
has instructed the officers to forward these suggestions for appropriate action to 
the Secretary of the General Conference as memorials but without approval or 
disapproval by the Committee. 

We have found that there is a demand that a few prominent and useful facts 
about the Church as to present-day membership, contributions and organizations 
be included in the Discipline. Such a tabulation and statement should not require 
more than two to four pages and might be printed immediately after the histori- 
cal statement, or even better be included in the appendix. When laymen or minis- 
ters desire to know the total membership, Church School enrollment, the com- 
plete Crusade or World Service contributions, the number of educational and 
philanthropic institutions, ete., a convenient answer could here be found. We so 
recommend. 

We suggest that the decisions of the Judicial Council related to paragraphs 
in the Discipline be referred to by notation by the editor of the 1948 Discipline. 

In view of the decreased necessity of the work of the Commission now that the 
United Church is functioning so successfully we recommend the discontinuance of 
the Committee on the Study of the Discipline in the new quadrennium. 


. Raymonp J. Wapbr, Chairman 
Epaar Love, Secretary 
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QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, INCORPORATED 


To the General Conference of The Methodist Church: 


PART I 


We submit herewith for your consideration, a report and accounting of the 
Trusts and Funds in our possession. 


This Board was incorporated under the laws of the State of Ohio on November 
15, 1940, and by authority of the Discipline, is the successor in Trust of the three 
pre-existing Boards of Trustees. 


Since the previous report of this Board made in 1944, the Board of Trustees of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has transferred all of the assets under adminis- 
tration by it. This Board has, therefore, received all of the assets of its predecessors, 
pursuant to the Discrpline, with only the exception that the Board of Trustees of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reports that it has been yet unable to 
transfer the Trust Fund known as the Ashbel Hubbard Trust, located in Mobile, 
Alabama, this Board having been advised by Mobile attorneys that it would be 
impractical to transfer the administration of this Trust at this time, under the facts 
surrounding the establishment of this Trust, and the Alabama law applicable thereto. 


PART II 


All cash and securities are held by the Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as Fiscal Agents of the Board, under a written contract which is renewed from year 
to year. All accounting, receiving and disbursing of funds is made by the Central 
Trust Company on order of the Executive Committee. All investments are approved 
by the Executive Committee, and as provided by Section 713 of the Discipline of 
1944, all Trust Funds committed to this Board are invested in such securities as are 
legal for the investment of Trust Funds in the State of Ohio, in which the Board 
is incorporated. 


PART III 


This Board reports with extreme regret the death of its President, Mr. Troy W. 
Appleby of Cincinnati, Ohio, who passed away on April 21, 1947. 


o> 
co 
or 


The Board of Trustees of The Methodist Church, Incorporated 
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PART V 


Complete records in connection with the foregoing Trusts, including correspond- 
ence, legal documents and accounting reports, are in possession of the Secretary at his 
office in Cincinnati, Ohio. The books and records of the Board are open to inspection 
by any beneficiary or by any other authorized party. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry M. Zimmerman, Secretary-Treasurer 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH, 
INCORPORATED 


To the General Conference of The Methodist Church: 


This Board was organized as a Tennessee Corporation in 1891 and still maintains 
its corporate existence. However, pursuant to the directions contained in the Dis- 
cipline of 1940, this Board has transferred to the Board of Trustees of The Methodist 
Church, an Ohio Corporation, as successor in Trust, all of the assets under admin- 
istration by it, with only one exception. This exception is a Trust known as the 
Ashbel Hubbard Trust, located in Mobile, Alabama, the cash and invested assets 
of which Trust Fund are in the custody and possession of the Merchants National 
Bank of Mobile, as Agent for the Trustees. This Board has been advised by Mobile 
attorneys that it would be impracticable to attempt to convey the assets of this 
Trust to the successor in Trust at this time because of the facts surrounding the 
establishment of the Trust, and the Alabama law applicable thereto. It has been 
the recommendation of these Attorneys that any such transfer procedure be delayed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cuas. F. Lovey, President 
Reser Bout, Secretary-Treasurer 
GrorcE H. ArRMIstTHaD, JR. 

J, L. Leeenrr 

JOHN Q. SCHISLER 

M. A. Stevenson 

JOHN L. FERGUSON 

B. B. PENNINGTON 

B. A. WHITMORE 

W. H. WIsEMAN 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
To the General Conference of The Methodist Church: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The American Bible Society is one of the oldest missionary Societies in America. 
It was founded in 1816 for one single, simple purpose—“to encourage the wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note and comment and without purpose 
of profit to every man on earth in whatever language he may require.” 


It is not a Society of any one denomination or church. It is an organization in 
which and through which the various denominations and church groups cooperate 
in supplying the Bible for the world. It is supported financially by denominations 
through a place in their budgets, by church mission boards, by local church groups, 
and by individual Christians all over the world. The sale of the Scriptures that it 
publishes cares for only one-third of the cost of operating the Society. 


The American Bible Society carries on work in several fields: 


1. Translation. The Society is continually helping translators as they work to provide 
the Bible or parts of it in still other languages. It gives counsel, supervision, and money 
to help pay the cost of such work. At the end of 1946 the Bible or some part of it was 
available in 1,080 different languages and dialects; the whole Bible had been translated 
and published in 185 languages, and the complete New Testament in 239 languages. 
Single whole books such as the Gospels, and selections from books of the Bible are 
printed in 656 different languages. Some day more of the Bible will be translated into 
these languages. The work of translation is going on continually. 


2. Publication. Since the American Bible Society began its work it has published 
over 365,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. The Society publishes in London, Glasgow, 
Beirut, Sofia, Cairo, Stuttgart, Bangkok, Manila, Shanghai, Chengtu, and Tokyo, as 
well as in cities in the United States. Paper pulp and other materials have been shipped 
to Germany so that country may begin her own Bible publishing as soon as possible, too. 


3. Distribution. The Bibles, New Testaments and Portions*published by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society are sent out to Christian workers, missionaries, pastors, and evangelists 
in all parts of the world. The Society also has its own staff of colporteurs and “Bible 
women who distribute hundreds of thousands of Scriptures and try to explain their 
teachings to the people of the lands in which they are at work. Whenever people are 
able to pay, the Bibles and the Gospels are sold at a very small price, often many times 
less than the cost of the printing and binding. Some people cannot buy, and hundreds of 
thousands of copies are given away. 

4. The Blind. In addition to translations in different languages and dialects, the 
American Bible Society also provides the Bible in 31 systems and languages for ‘the blind. 
The whole Bible in Braille makes up twenty large books. These cost from $2.00 to $8.00 
each to make but they are sold to the blind for 25 cents a book. In 1946 the first Braille 
Concordance available to sightless people was published, in ten large volumes. In 1935 
the Society produced the first of its Talking Book records for the blind. The series is 
now complete with 169 double-faced disks. The Talking Book is like an ordinary twelve- 
inch phonograph record but it is thinner and lasts longer. Each side of the record will 
read aloud for about fifteen minutes. The records must be played on a Talking Book 
machine that has been built especially so that blind people can operate it easily by touch. 


5. Use. During the quadrennium, a department for promotion of use of the Bible 
came into being. The Society has always supplied helps to encourage Bible use, but 
under the impetus of the war responded to requests to organize Worldwide Bible reading 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas annually, and to further implement Universal Bible 
Sunday held the second Sunday of December. People everywhere have expressed grati- 
tude to the Society for this assistance in getting the Bible read, and it is believed that this 
field of service is very important. 
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THE PAST QUADRENNIUM 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude that we report to the General Conference of 
The Methodist Church our stewardship of Bible production and distribution during 
the past quadrennium. In many respects 1944-1948 has been the most remarkable 
in the entire experience of the Society. A demand for Scriptures greater than the 
Society has ever before known has been coupled with complex and complicated 
problems in even partially supplying the unprecedented requests. 


A statistical summary of the issues of Scriptures at.home and abroad is to be 
found near the conclusion of this report. It must be remembered that it is not 
practicable to keep Methodist funds or distribution segregated. Such facts are 
necessarily mingled with many other denominations. A clearer picture can be 
obtained by looking at the over-all period. 


When Methodist giving to our Emergency Fund is compared with the total gifts, 
it is found that the percentage of the grand total contributed by Methodist churches 
is 11.9%. This is based on donations to the Emergency Fund from January 1, 
1940 to September 30, 1947, which totaled $3,894,336. Gifts from Methodist churches 
totaled $456,551 of which $240,000 came from the Crusade for Christ. Substantial 
gifts from the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief have been used for work with 
war prisoners and displaced persons. By applying the percentage of Methodist 
giving (11.9%) to the total books distributed (17,015,178) it will be seen that the 
Methodist churches through their church gifts have been responsible for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of 2,024,806 volumes of the Scriptures—about two-thirds to 
service personnel and prisoners of war, and about one-third to civilian groups in 
areas affected by the war. 

It should be pointed out that although the same translations, editions and 
distributors often serve a score or more denominations, yet specific Methodist 
missionary work is served. In Latin-America, Asia, Malaysia, points in Africa, parts 
of Europe, the American Bible Society supplies the Scriptures used by the Meth- 
odist missionaries, pastors, churches and community. In practically all bilingual and 
foreign language work in the United States, as well as in scores of other Methodist 
home mission enterprises, the Society is the supplier of needed Scriptures. 

The Society initiated the formation in 1946 of the United Bible Society which 
comprises 16 national groups which have joined together for more efficient service 
to the world’s Bible needs. The United Bible Society has been incorporated in the 
State of Delaware and will maintain its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. A 
substantial share of the expenses is being borne by the American Bible Society. Dur- 
ing the same year the Society jomed with the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
a conference in Rio de Janeiro of all the Latin American Agencies. 

The circulation of “The Bible Society Record” has risen from 126,000 to 208,000. 
This increase in the readers of our monthly magazine is an evidence of the large 
number of new friends who have been brought into the Society, largely through 
the annual campaigns for use of the mailing seals provided by the promotion 


department. 
Regular “on apportionment” receipts from World Service have been as follows: 
soy. ee $72,022 BOAO. cheers $86,115 
LOA5 Rin $81,034 1947....c..--00 $87,776 
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THE NEXT QUADRENNIUM 


The world is composed of hungry nations. America is the storehouse of hope. 
Only America can meet the tragic needs for food, medicine, clothing. Nations are 
not revived by bread alone. Rehabilitation in a score of countries will come only 
if the Bread of Life is included in plans for world recovery. 

To help implement the Marshall plan, the American Bible Society this year as its 
assistance in world recovery is launching an effort for its “Bible Now” fund. The 
churches and Christians of America must meet this need by supplying the Bible 
which contains the Bread of Life. + 

The Society received and expended $3,894,336 in its War Emergency program. 
Additional askings which could not be met with the resources available under the 
emergency program come to $2,551,260. Of this sum $540,560 has already been 
promised overseas, and commitments made. The postwar requests for Scriptures 
which the Society feels it must meet at once are as follows: 


Books Cost 
I GDS ie oo ee EA a) Rell te Pan vere been eas fod 1,712,000 $ « 587,200 
BU ea Tia meee eee aes aR Te es ete eae ae 950,000 124,300 
Jo lbbaverenu ey 4); crn SROe Son ae See aR E.On SRNL eR 8 60,000 14,200 
CLIO ager a ree ler un Leh eer A tnt ie 130,000 25,000 
AUBOAECY ONES ah pak a eke Sa oan con onus Sn OAD hw 30,000 21,000 
Czechoslovakia eet ee eee ere 45,000 26,000 
UO) aiehbobEsh onc GY ee ener. Nala eee re Ces t mes 10,000 20,000 
Hrenchide si eee meets. ene cA ee oe 110,000 36,000 
UN AOWD UG SONU ESC pes AL iene eat da, ee Ae 104,000 144,000 
(Gr BC Cig Rae ee OES ee he cane a 200,000 99,000 
TRO RGB Mec es ce EE, ec ROE ee i 450,000 487,000 
Veravo bia al Got oXesen Kova 2) eee ee ee eee 175,000 12,000 
indonesia (paper mony, ens: eee Wee ee 280,000 10,000 
Alp alee ee sc Peewee oe» eS wear bree eee ae ee 1,725,000 180,000 
(REET ain yg eee ne in ee aceen ee eet Mics SORE 1,875,000 225,000 

7,856,000 $2,010,700 


The rise of literacy presents additional responsibility. More people annually are 
learning to read than are Scriptures, including Portions, being produced. Bible 
printing is not keeping up with increased literacy. 

The projected missionary advance of The Methodist Church will make additional 
demands upon the Bible Society all along the line. Scarcity of Bibles due to the war 
period pose the possibility of a forward missionary effort without Scriptures to 
support it. It is unthinkable that missionaries will be hampered on the field by 
absence of Bibles for instruction of converts. 

The quadrennium from 1948 to 1952 covers a period of recovery, rehabilitation 
and restoration. The regular on-going program must be magnified in scope and 
intensity. It must be increased because of actual demands from the field. It will be 
some years hence before the Bible Societies of Europe will be able to carry their 
full share of the load. America is now the world’s arsenal for Bibles, as well as 
other items. 

The share of The Methodist Church in the total amount of money scheduled 
from churches for regular, recurring work of translation, publication and distribu- 
tion should be $191,500 annually. 

It is not possible to foresee the contingencies that may arise in a 4-year period 
such as the world is in now. But this we do know. The Scriptures are fundamental 
in the missionary program of advance. We have the organizational machinery for 
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doing ths work for getting the Bible to the peoples of the world in their hundreds 
of languages and dialects, and we cannot see the end of the time when more calls 
will continue to come to us than we can meet. 

We can always serve The Methodist Church in the special responsibility which 
has been ours for 132 years. Our income from invested funds is very small in com- 
parison with the work we are expected to do. We are limited only by the appro- 
priations made to us by the churches and the gifts which we solicit from Christian 
people individually. 

It is the confident hope of the Society that the upward trend in Methodist support 
will be greatly improved. Believing that The Methodist Church has no desire to 
let its share of responsibility for the Bible cause become less and less, the Society 
requests that, as aid in meeting the great increase in demand, the annual sum for 
the American Bible Society be set at $191,500 and no year less than the present 
ration of 1.25%. c 

In appraising the place of the Methodist among other denominations, it may be 
of use to know that while as the largest denomination The Methodist Church of 
course contributes the largest aggregate sum for regular work, its contributions per 
member are exceeded by 24 denominations. Methodists stand in 25th place among 
43 regularly contributing denominations as to giving per capita. As to average 
contributions per church, of the denominations with more than a million members 
Methodism ranks 5th in a field of nine. 


TRANSLATION AND REVISION 


The following new translations or revisions were completed and published in 
1944-47: 


Language Location - Spoken by Scripture 
Haitian Creol Haiti , 2,000,000 First Scripture (St. Luke) 
Chol Mexico 17,000 First Seripture (St. Mark) 
Maya Mexico 400,000 Revised St. Mark, St. John 
Mazateco Mexico 55,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Mixteco Mexico 50,000 First Seripture (St. Mark, Phil.) 
Tarahumara Mexico 35,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Totonac Mexico 90,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Quiche Guatemala 500,000 First New Testament 
Guajira Colombia 25,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Ecuadorean Quechua Ecuador 1,000,000 First St. John 
Bolivian Quechua Bohvia 1,000,000 Revised St. Luke 
Ancash Quechua Peru 250,000 First Scripture (St. John) 
Cuzco Quechua Peru 2,000,000 First New Testament 
Kurmanji Kurdish Syria, Iraq 6,000,000 First Proverbs 
More French West Africa 2,000,000 First printed New Testament 
Karre Fr. Equatorial Africa 25,000 First New Testament 
Nantcheri Fr. Equatorial Africa 20,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Yipounou Gaboon Fr. Equat. Afr. 50,000 First John and Acts 
Kikwango (Commer- 

cial Kikongo) Belgian Congo 400,000 First Luke 
Luyale (Lwena) Rhodesia 500,000 Revised N. T. and Proverbs 
Tlamba Tanganyika 150,000 First St. John 
Panayan Philippine Islands 1,000,000 Revised Luke 
Maguindanao Philippine islands 130,000 First Scripture (St. John) 
Subanun _ Philippine Islands - 72,000 First St. Luke 
Eskimo: Barrow Alaska 2,000 First Scripture (St. Mark and 

Romans) 

Navaho United States 45,000 Revised St. Mark, St. John 


Maya Mexico 400,000 First New Testament 
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Language Location Spoken by Scripture 
Mazateco Mexico 55,000 First Acts 

Tarascan Mexico 40,000 First Scripture (St. John) 
Tzeltal Mexico 50,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Zoque Mexico 10,000 First Scripture (St. Mark) 
Conob Guatemala 50,000 First New Testament 

Kekchi Guatemala 200,000 First St. Mark 

Bolivian Quechua Bolivia 1,000,000 Revised New Testament 
Ecuadorean Quechua Equador 1,000,000 First New Testament 
Portuguese Brazil 45,000,000 Revised Bible 

Aymara Bolivia 50,000 First New Testament 
Kurmanji Kurdish Syria, Iraq 6,000,000 Revised Luke, Roman character 
Kabba-Laka Fr. Equatorial Africa 30,000 First Scripture (St. John) 
Kuikwango Belgian Congo 400,000 First New Testament 

Luvale (Lwena) Rodesia 500,000 First Pentateuch 

Tswa Transnaal 500,000 Revised Old Testament 
Zanaki ‘ Tanganyika 20,000 First Scripture (St. Matthew) 
Ragoli Kenya 150,000 First Old Testament 
Japanese Japan 73,000,000 Revised Old Testament 
Siamese Siam several million Revised Old Testament 
Palau Micronesia 5,000 Reprint of St. Luke (only Ser.) 
Gilbert Islands Micronesia 30,000 Revised Bible 


ISSUES OF SCRIPTURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1944 1945 1946 

TD LCS Rt, So Gate erR ORD eel Solel) Soba Pt, ad 561,227 390,877 310,209 
Pesta Gintse acema meter Wnn x3) hy VAAN Sh thet 2,172,067 1,223,989 468,807 
GospelssandeOther sRontions: =)... 2.2 4,370,034 4,020,802 3,218,090 
7,103,328 5,635,668 3,997,106 

ABROAD 

1944 1946 1946 

Bib leg Meee eee sreeenr en NS, fEL UEREN NS EE 258,060 284,450 569,407 
Hkestai en bara sea eee ere ee es, See UP ee 411,981 . 1,117,078 1,846,093 
GospelstandeOtherpeontionsices sss) aa ee 4,398,770 5,206,159 4,981,594 
5,068,811 6,607,687 7,397,094 

TOTAL CIRCULATION AND ISSUES 

1944 1945 1946 

JOWNOUESS / Clete SSA Rte aa, sat: Lae Oe een ee tie 819,287 675,327 879,616 
hestamentsies ae werner een nee 2 eS 2,584,048 2,341 .067 2,314,900 
Gospelsmnds Ot herb ouyloncme ene. 8,768 804 9,226,961 8,199,684 
12,172,139 12,243,355 11,394,200 


During 1943-1946 there were 48,833 volumes of Scriptures distributed to the 
blind in the United States including 26,780 Talking Book records, at a total cost 
to the Society of $51,781. 

PERSONNEL 


On the Advisory Council of the Society one or more years have been the follow- 
ing members of the World Service Commission: 


Rey. J. Edgar Skillington Rey. Henry W. Blackburn Rey. Charles W. Kitto 


The President of the American Bible Society is a Methodist, the Hon. Daniel 
Burke, of Summit, New Jersey. 
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The following Methodists are Vice-Presidents of the Society: 
John R. Mott R. L. Smith Mrs. William I, Haven 
Henry J. Allen J. Henry Baker 


On the Board of Managers are the following Methodists, in addition to Presi- 
dent Daniel Burke: 


Lay: James R. Joy Frank C. Goodman 
Ministerial: Bishop Herbert Welch Prof. J. Newton Davies 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam Prof. Charles W. Iglehart 


Rev. Mark A. Dawber 


Upon the Secretarial Staff are the following Methodists: 


Rev. Eric M. North (New York) Rev. Edgar E. Powers (Baltimore) 

Rev. James V. Claypool (New York) Rey. Richard E. West (Denver) 

Rev. George G. Dilworth (Phila.) Rev. Charles W. Turner 

Rev. Ben}. H. Smith (Atlanta) (Rio de Janeiro) 

Rey. D. H. Stanton (Atlanta) Henry H. Ragatz (New York) 
CONCLUSION ‘ 


With grateful and prayerful appreciation of more than a century of close coopera- 
tion and fellowship between the Society and The Methodist Church, we eagerly an- 
ticipate that together we may rise to the unparalleled opportunities and urgent 
demands now needing attention. It is our earnest hope that in the four years 1m- 
mediately ahead we may serve with new devotion and rise to new levels of sacrificial 
service. We are convinced that through Jesus Christ; the supreme revelation of the 
Bible, and through the distribution of this record of His Revelation, we shall bring 
all men to salvation. 


Respectfully submitted, in behalf of the Board of Managers, 


Eric M. Norrtu 

FREDERICK W. Cropp 

Frank H. Mann 

Rome A. Berts 

Rosert T. Taytor 
General Secretaries 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
METHODIST THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


A broken and war-torn world stands in desperate need of the ministry which 
the church has to offer. The church, on its part, can serve this needy world at home 
and abroad to the best advantage through the services of consecrated and profes- 
sionally trained men and women. The ten schools of theology, supported by The 
Methodist Church, stand ready to train the men and women selected by the church 
to serve in its name and in the spirit of Him who came “to minister and not to be 
ministered unto.” 


The service rendered to the Church by these ten schools of theology may be 
gauged in part by the number of students in attendance. In the following table 
the total registration is given for the year 1946-47, and also for the autumn quarter 
of 1947. 


Total 

Registra- Autumn 

‘ . tion Quarter 
1946-47 1947 
Boston Universiti ms CHOOl Of eWlveO] OL yasmeseree teste eteer nino mneynny a aon: mere 324 288 
Candler Schoolvot (theolosy, Emory, Universityorse es een eee 151 158 
Drew PheologicalaSenninary oe see Oo ote ees = eee ee tae ee eee 271 266 
IDahyALaURAZ xe oor “onl. IDKuI es (USAR RSM eee ce ea ees eee 193 128 
Gammon Theological Seminary............... EP an, Se aera nse Rt 77 68 
Garr etbar slo ul Gaylemlms pil Uses =< <ee eee ee ere ey on ee ee oe oe 493 316 
Graduate School of Religion, University of Southern California PalO7 98 
tteSchoolsoieheol oy meres e 1), Ane tee eet he Pesos eer etn epee eee Bal22 66 
Southenmm Methodists chools of i neo oe: yaeee meee see aera eee eo ene anne 298 187 
WWirestramnsterap inves cite ocala emai in 2 Toye see were eee en eee 103 56 


It needs to be noted also that these ten schools of theology graduate year by year approxi- 
mately 350 men—or the equivalent in size of one of the larger conferences of Methodism. 


The ten schools of theology of The Methodist Church are accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools. This fact, however, imposes upon 
each and every institution the obligation to maintain such standards as will enable 
them to continue in that accredited standing. 


A survey which was presented to the General Conference of 1940 indicated that 
The Methodist Church needed at least 600 new recruits each year to secure sufficient 
ministers to supply all its churches. That need is now clearly apparent to all who 
are familiar with the life and work of the church. In many conferences accepted 
supplies are used where conference men cannot be secured. In other cases churches 
are left “to be supplied.” No one of the ten schools of theology has been able to 
mect the demand for graduates in recent years. This demand will continue in acceler- 
ated form for many years to come. 

Once again the idea of recruiting men for the ministry has captured the imagi- 
nation of the church. Bishops, district superintendents, ministers and many agencies: 
are presenting the‘challenge of the ministry to young men of high school as well as 
college age. Youth are responding to this appeal in heartening numbers. Most of 
*Boston enrollment does not include Summer Term. 


*Candler enrolled 287 additional students for short courses. 
tGarrett registered 178 other students in its summer schools, 
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these recruits will need to complete a college course but eventually they will be 
in our seminaries. Therefore the schools of theology need to be undergirded with 
larger resources to provide adequate opportunities for this increased student body. 

More recent studies than that of the survey of 1940 indicate that the situation in 
the Church is even more serious with respect to replacements than was previously 
calculated. Dr. Murray Leiffer has analyzed the educational training of 4,399 effec- 
tive Methodist ministers by age-span from twenty-seven conferences. The results 
of his study are clearly summarized in the following table: 


Ages of Men 


. 58-72 43-57 42 and Under 
Educational Attainment No. % No. 9% No. % Total 
Ie beeda Sta nvoyell tore IUESGe ee oe pcm ec eed 147° 114 #105 6.8 6 04 258 
Some College or Bible School......................... 307 239 216 139 55 SOMOLS 
CollegetGradua tions ee ee Bre OFshe BY) BAIR BAD het} 
College and Seminary Graduation.................. 0s | ANY SI) GGL LI = WOM) Bhsi/7 
AMOS W721) Pte cance Pee rm ein Bee ana 1,286 100.0 1,556 100.0 1,557 100.0 4,399 


A fairly complete study of the total problem may be found in “A Survey of Theo- 
logical Education in The Methodist Church” made by Dr. John Seaton, Dr. Clarence 
Craig, Dr. William Warren Sweet, and Dr. John K. Benton. According to their 
estimate the Church will definitely need at least 10,000 seminary graduates within 
the next two quadrenniums. This equals 1,250 graduates a year. The Association 
feels that this problem must be frankly faced by the whole Church. 


Specialized preparation is given in most of these schools for Rural and Urban 
Ministers, Religious Leaders on College Campuses, Directors of Religious Education, 
Home and Foreign Mission Workers. Women as well as men are being trained in 
most of these schools to render such service as the church calls upon them to perform. 


“The pastor is the key man” is an oft-repeated statement, the truth of which 
cannot be forgotten. Most general plans for church-wide programs succeed or 
fail in so far as the rank and file of our ministers respond with effective enthusiasm. 
The schools which give professional training to these Methodist ministers deserve 
the largest possible support from the entire Church. The increased and improved 
service which these ten schools of theology can give the church will be determined 
largely by the measure of support given them by the general Church. 


All post-war plans for reconstruction and rehabilitation will call for additional 
trained leaders, both men and women. The ten schools of theology stand ready to 
carry their share of the burden to meet this obligation and opportunity which con- 
fronts the Church. Because a special report called Summons of the New Day has 
been prepared by the General Conference, based on the Survey of Methodist Theo- 
logical Schools, it is not necessary to detail the financial needs of the seminaries at 
this point. However, it seems clear that for the stabilizing and improvement of 
current programs at least $250,000 is needed annually over and above World 
Service Funds now distributed to the seminaries. 


Attention is called to the fact that theological schools have a limited clientele to 
which they may appeal for financial support. 

1. Wealthy alumni of schools of theology are non-existent. 

2. Educational foundations will not support denominational professional schools. 


3. Only a very few laymen of wealth will support a theological school as compared 
with those who will contribute to help a college. 
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4. Student fees must be kept to a minimum. Probably the charge that can be made 
for a year’s tuition is $75 to $100 a year, unless scholarship help is available. This is about 
one-third of what is charged at many of our colleges and universities. 


In closing this presentation, the ten schools of theology request that careful 
consideration be given to the possibility of a larger allotment for their support from 
the total World Service receipts. In thus helping these schools the cause of missions 
and of education will be set forward. Such an increase would enable these schools 
to meet the increasing demands for a more effective training of a larger number of 
ministers and other church workers. Even with this substantial increase in World 
Service receipts, most of these ten schools would still be hard pressed to secure from 
other sources the total amount needed to carry on their work adequately. 


Water G. Muerwuper, President 
Horace G. SmirH, Treasurer 
January 29, 1948 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The year 1948 marks the completion of forty years during which The Methodist 
Church has co-operated increasingly with twenty-four other communions through 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Created by their official 
action, the Council is under the direct control of their delegated representatives. 


The objectives and policies of the Council have recently been defined in a clear 
and precise form by the Executive Committee as follows: 
“Tts central objective is to serve as a co-ordinating instrument in programs that 
are agreed upon. 
“Tt is positively Evangelical, based upon-a common acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Divine Lord and Saviour. 


“Tt seeks a common front of American Protestantism, in fellowship with Amer- 
ican bodies of the Eastern Orthodox family. 


“Its primary concern is with the spiritual life and evangelistic outreach of the 
Churches. 


“Tt works progressively for constructive measures of human welfare. 


“Tt seeks to make our economic system more fully serve democracy and justice 
for all, rejecting Communism and totalitarian government. 


“Tt stands for equal opportunity and justice for all races. 


“Tt supports efforts to develop effective instruments of international co-operation 
and to promote a just and durable peace.” 


The service rendered by the Federal Council during the past year is briefly 
outlined in the following ten headings, under each of which certain concrete illus- 
trations are given. 


1. The Council has become the most important common front for American 
Protestantism in maintaining Protestant principles. It has 


voiced united Protestant opposition to the use of federal funds for sectarian schools; 


secured from the President of the United States a reaffirmation that his designation 
of a personal representative to the Pope is only “a temporary expedient”; 


circulated the pamphlet “If I Marry a Roman Catholic” until it has now reached 
more than 600,000 young people in all denominations; 


promoted the observance of Reformation Sunday on a community-wide basis as a 
united rallying of Protestant strength; 


continued its careful study of problems of religious liberty as a central source of 
information for all those dealing with this issue. 


2. The Council has promoted the spirit of evangelism and co-ordinated the 
efforts of denominational agencies in this field. It has 

conducted University Christian Missions on 17 campuses, each for a full week, pro- 
viding an interdenominational approach to Christian witness in tax-supported 
institutions; 

conducted Missions to Christian Teachers in 18 cities for the purpose of reaching 
children outside of all the Sunday schools; 

held Preaching Missions in 14 cities, under the leadership of E. Stanley Jones and 
other evangelistic speakers; 

maintained the full-time service of a specialist in visiting evangelism, assisting local] 
communities in co-operative efforts by lay people. 


3. The Council has promoted the observance of simultaneous periods of devo- 
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tional emphasis, and produced a literature of worship and the devotional life for 
use on these occasions. It has 
furthered the observance of World Communion, until the circulation of its literature 
has exceeded 5,000,000; ; 
continued the Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten season; 
prepared devotional studies for the Universal Week of Prayer at the beginning of 
the new year; 
issued “Hymns of the Rural Spirit,’ consisting of hymns and services of worship 
selected from the standpoint of the special needs of the rural church. 
4. The Council has secured the use of nation-wide networks for broadcasting 
Christian messages under Protestant auspices. It has 
conducted two nation-wide broadcasts every Sunday, one in the morning and one 


in the afternoon, the speakers including Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman; 


broadcast “Religion in the News” Saturday evenings; 
presented brief inspirational messages from Monday to Friday each week; 
produced radio programs for many special observances such as Universal Bible Sunday 
and World Order Day. 
5. The Council has united the efforts of the churches in the application of Chris- 
tian principles in our social and economic life. It has 
held a national study conference at Pittsburgh on the relation of Christianity to 


economic life, with a majority of the delegates drawn from management, labor, 
agriculture and consumers; 

established a permanent Department on the Church and Economic Life, one of 
whose functions will be the holding of “little Pittsburghs” across the nation; 

continued a long-range educational program on Christian family life and the training 
of young people for marriage; 

held a national convocation on The Church and Rural Life; 

brought clergymen and physicians together in conferences on the place of religion in 
maintaining health of body and mind; 


launched a two-year study of new developments and needs in the ministry of the 
church to the increasing body of older people in its constituency. 


6. The Council has pioneered in interracial co-operation of the churches. It has 


provided in its own organization a center of fellowship and co-operation between the 
Negro denominations and the white denominations on an equal basis without any 
discrimination ; 

held interracial clinics in major cities, bringing together representatives of various 
groups in the community and assisting them to find ways of bringing about better 
conditions for racial minorities; 

promoted the observance of Race Relations Sunday as an occasion for introducing 
white and Negro congregations to each other; 

disseminated information about the problems of other minority groups, such as the 
Japanese in the United States. 


7. The Council has carried on a persistent and vigorous movement in behalf 
of world order and peace. It has 
given major attention to the support of the churches for the European recovery pro- 


aa including the holding of a great rally in the national Capital addressed 
by the Secretary of State and Mr. ‘John Foster Dulles; 

provided a point of contact between the co-operating aaah and the United Nations 
Organization ; 

focused the attention of the churches on a charter of human rights under the United 
Nations; 

drafted and widely circulated significant statements of Christian principles and inter- 
national affairs, such as ‘““Soviet-American Relations” and “Cross-Roads of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy.” 
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8. The Council has helped the churches in local communities in all parts of the 
nation to develop their own instruments for co-operative action. It has 


established a Southeastern Office (with the Home Missions Council and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education) for furthering co-operation in that area; 

held the first interdenominational convocation of churches in the Southeastern 
region; 

maintained a permanent staff in Co-operative Field Research for making surveys 
and studies of situations of concern to denominational agencies for church ex- 
tension and home missions; 


fostered the spirit and practice of co-operation until there are now 670 local and 
state councils of churches. 


9. The Council has been a center for relating the American churches as a group 
to the ecumenical movement. It has 


continued to give its backing to Church World Service, Inc. (established jointly with 
the Foreign Missions Conference and the American Committee for the World 
Council), through which food, clothing, medical supplies and funds for spiritual 
reconstruction totaling $14,500,000 were furnished to needy churches in both 
Europe and Asia; 

sponsored the visit of Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin as a means of interpreting the 
situation in the German Church; 


maintained a representative in Germany as a liaison between German Protestantism 
and the Military Government of the American Zone for ‘the purpose of helping 
the church in its efforts for the spiritual renewal of the country; 


contributed the service of its General Secretary to the World Council of Churches 
as chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for the first Assembly of the 
World Council, to be held in Amsterdam next August. 


10. The Council has been an agent of continuous information about and publica- 
tion for American Protestantism as a whole. It has 
published Information Service weekly as a reliable interpretation of contemporary 
problems from the standpoint of Christian concern; 
edited the “Yearbook of American Churches” 1947 edition, the only handbook cover- 
ing all religious bodies; 
issued from the Washington office a weekly bulletin of information to church ex- 


ecutives concerning week-by-week developments in governmental circles affect- 
ing the interest of the churches; 


provided important collaboration with the Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
which has published monthly The Chaplain and The Link; 


issued many other publications, such as the Federal Council Bulletin, Town and 
Country Church and Inter-racial News Letter. 


The next Biennial Meeting of the Council will be held November 30 to December 
2, 1948, at which time the fortieth anniversary of the Council will be observed. In 
accordance with the Council’s constitution The Methodist Church is entitled to 
designate 87 delegates to the Biennial Meeting and 29 additional delegates provided 
they are laymen or laywomen. A similar number of alternates may also be appointed 
if desired. It is hoped that the General Conference will make provision for the 
appointment of these Methodist representatives. The Methodist Church is further 
entitled to 17 representatives and 17 alternates in the Executive Committee of the 
Council, which meets bimonthly and is responsible for the direction of all of its 
work in the interim between biennial meetings. 


Cuarues P. Tart, President 
JoHN S. Sram, Vice-President 
SamugeL McCrea Cavert, General Secretary 


THE NEW METHODIST ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


In connection with the Seventh Ecumenical Conference held at the Trinity 
Methodist. Church in Springfield, Massachusetts, September 24 to October 2, 1947, 
there were some assemblies which, while not a part of the Conference, belong to the 
New Movement in Methodism. On the Sunday before the Conference there was a 
special service in the Metropolitan Methodist Church in Washington where the 
Second Ecumenical Conference met in 1891, and at the evening hour in Foundry 
Methodist Church there was a Special Convocation of the American University for 
the conferring of honorary degrees upon leaders in world Methodism. On the 
Sunday after the Conference the leading pulpits of the United Church of Canada 
in Toronto were opened to Methodist leaders and on the Monday night following 
in a special Convocation of Victoria University at the Timothy Eaton Memorial 
Church honorary degrees were conferred on other representatives of the Methodist 
Churches of the world. 

On Friday, October 3, there was a pilgrimage of twenty representatives of Meth- 
odist Churches from ten different lands to the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa. 
This was a recognition of the debt John Wesley and Methodism owe to the Moravians. 
The Moravian Church gave a dinner for these representatives and on Friday eve- 
ning in the old chapel, in which Peter Boehler preached, the historian of the Mora- 
vian Church gave interesting excerpts from the diaries of early Moravians at 
Bethlehem who had crossed the Atlantic with John Wesley and been associated with 
him in Georgia. These Moravians left Georgia shortly after Charles and John 
Wesley departed and started the Moravian center at Bethlehem. While John Wesley 
said many things about his indebtedness to the Moravians, this was the first time 
some of us had heard what these Moravians thought about Wesley, in their associa- 
tion with him. On the following Sunday the Rev. Eric Baker of the British Meth- 
odist Church preached in the Central Moravian Church in a service in which 
Moravians and Methodists participated. So far as I know this is the first official 
Methodist recognition of the mdebtedness of Methodists to Moravians, and it 
was brought about largely through the interest of the editor of The Christian 
Advocate. 

The Methodist Ecumenical Movement goes back to 1881 and the Methodists 
have used the term “ecumenical” for more than sixty years, beginning to use it long 
before it found its place in the vocabulary of modern Protestantism. Previous 
Ecumenical Conferences have concerned themselves with addresses of a high order 
and with the promotion of fellowship. Those who were responsible for the Seventh 
Ecumenical Conference were determined that it should be more than a talk fest 
and more than a fellowship gathering. With the most representative group of 
Methodist leaders ever to assemble in an Ecumenical Conference, plans were made 
for the establishment of a real Methodist World Movement. It was felt that Meth- 
odists might act together in such a way as to promote peace among the nations of 
the world and that Methodism in this larger fellowship had a real contribution 
to make to the new World Council of Churches. Methodist Churches are found all 
over the world, but there has never been any real attempt before to unite them in 
a common endeavor and a cooperative program. 


Heretofore there have been two sections in the Methodist Ecumenical Move- 
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ment, an Eastern Section and a Western Section. The Eastern Section has con- 
sisted of churches that grew directly out of British Methodism while the Western 
Section has consisted of churches that grew directly out of American Methodism. 
In the reorganization the first thing essential was to eliminate these sectional divisions 
and arrange for divisions that would be more directly representative of modern Meth- 
odism. Hence these new sections were set up: 


Secrion I: The Methodist Church in South Africa (6 members). 
Section II: The Methodist Church in West Africa (4 members). 
Section III: The Methodist Church in Central and East Africa (4 members). 


Section IV: The Methodist Church in South Asia—India, Malaya, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippines (10 members). 


Section V: The Methodist Church in Eastern Asia—China, Japan, Korea (10 
members). 

Section VI: The United Church of South India (4 members). 

Section VII: The Methodist Church in Australasia (10 members). 

Section VIII: The Methodist Church in New Zealand (7 members). 

Section 1X: The Methodist Church in Great Britain (30 members). 

Section X: The Methodist Church in Ireland (4 members). 

Section XI: The Wesleyan Reform Union (2 members). 

Section XII: The Methodist Church in Continental Europe (including Scandinavia) 
(10 members). 

Section XIII: The Methodist Church (in the United States) (50 members). 

Section XIV: The United Church of Canada (10 members). 

Section XV: The African Methodist Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. (10 members). 

Section XVI: The A.M.E. Zion Church in the United States (10 members). 

Section XVII: The Colored Methodist Church in the United States (10 members). 

Section XVIII: The Free Methodist Church in the United States (3 members). 

Section XIX; The Primitive Methodist Church in the United States (3 members). 

Section XX: The Wesleyan Methodist Church in the United States (3 members). 

Section X XI: The Methodist Church in the West Indies (3 members). 

Section XXII: The Methodist Church in Brazil (6 members). 

Section XXIII: The Methodist Church, Mexico and Cuba (5 merbere), 

Section XXIV: The Methodist Church in Central and South America (5 members). 


The next step in reorganization ‘was the adoption of a plan for certain joint 
committees that will bring the Methodist churches of the world together in action. 
The five committees which were approved are: 


1. Committee on Women’s Work. 
2. Committee on Youth Work. 


3. Finance Committee. 

4. Committee on Co-operation with the World Council’s Commission 
on International Relations. 

5. Committee on Evangelism. 


The third step in reorganization was the creation of an International Historical 
Society which plans to issue periodically a journal that will be the organ not only 
of the Historical Society but of the Methodist Ecumenical Movement. The officers 
of this Society were chosen at Springfield and there is much enthusiasm for this 
new organization. 

The fourth step in reorganization was a proposal that the next Ecumenical Con- 
ference assemble at Oxford in 1951 and that the Executive Committee of the New 
Ecumenical Movement should meet yearly if possible. It was thought wise to have 
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meetings of the Ecumenical Conference oftener than every ten years and it was 
proposed that these should be held every five years. A definite decision on this 
matter will be made when the next conference is held in 1951. 


It is hoped also that the Methodist Women’s Federation of the World, which has 
heretofore included only Methodist women in American Methodist Churches and 
churches sponsored by American Methodism, shall now include Methodist women 
of the other Methodist Churches of the world and become an integral part of the 
new Ecumenical Movement. Furthermore, it is hoped that the Methodist Youth 
Movement, which is far more influential in some countries than in others, will be 
so enlarged that it will include Methodist youth in all Methodist Churches, thus 
becoming an integral part of the new Methodist Ecumenical Movement. 


It can be seen from a study of the action taken at Springfield and of the plans 
proposed that for the first time since Methodism began to spread over the world it 
is possible for us to have a real Methodist World Fellowship. As has never been 
true before, Methodists will everywhere come to sense a new meaning in John Wes- 
ley’s statement, “The World Is My Parish.” The representatives of the Methodist 
Churches of the world have gone back to their own countries and to their own 
churches with new devotion and a new enthusiasm, and the Conference at Spring- 
field may truly become a great and historic conference in the progress of Meth- 
odism. We Methodists have a witness to bear which we can now bear more effectively 
than was ever possible before 1f we can translate into reality the hopes of the Spring- 
field Conference and implement the plans made in that inspiring meeting. 

Members from The Methodist Church of the United States on the Ecumenical 
Council are as follows: 


Bishop James C. Baker 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg 

Bishop Charles W. Brashares 
Dr. Matthew W. Clair, Jr. 
Dr. Elmer T. Clark 

Dr. Stanley Coors 

Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman 
Dr. M.S. Davage 

Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer 

Dr. Paul Galloway 

Bishop Paul N. Garber 
President Walter K. Greene 
Mr. J. C. Haley 

President Fred G. Holloway 
Dr. Nolan B. Harmon 

Dr. J. W. Hawley 

Hon. Clyde R. Hoey 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt 
Bishop Paul B. Kern 
President Charles B. Ketcham 
Hon. M. EH. Lawson 
President Umphrey Lee 


Dr. Edgar A. Lowther a 


President Daniel L. Marsh 
Dr. E. Burns Martin 


Dean R. G. McCutchan 
President Joe J. Mickle 
Dr. Ormal J. Miller 

Dr. Oscar Thomas Olson 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
Mis Cx GaP arlim 

Mr. Ernest W. Peterson 
Dr. Thomas M. Pryor 
Dr. William F. Quillian 
Dr. Karl Quimby 

Dr. Richard C. Raines 
Mrs. Franklin Reed 

Mrs. F. C. Reynolds 
President J. N. R. Score 
Bishop Charles C. Seleeman 
Bishop A. P. Shaw 

Hon. Harry Shaw 

Dr. Roy Short 

President M. L. Smith 
Dr. Robert J. Smith 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
Dr. Edmund D. Soper 
Bishop James H. Straughn 
Dr. King Vivion 

Mrs. H. E. Woolever 


Ivan Lee Hott, President 


Oscar THomas Orson, Secretary 
The Methodist Ecumenical Council 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF METHODIST WOMEN 


The World Federation of Methodist Women, according to its constitution, is a 
fellowship of such organized groups of Methodist. women as will accept Jesus Christ 
as the revelation of God and the Saviour of mankind and will affirm their purpose: 
“To know Him and to make Him known.” 


The World Federation of Methodist Women, recognized as an agency of the 
church, was ordained by the first General Conference of the united Methodist 
Church in 1940, for the purpose of uniting National Units of Methodist Women 
around the world. No other denomination has provided for such an organization of 
its women, and in this respect, the Federation is “unique.” 


Each group is organized according to its own national genius, the only stipula- 
tion being that the purpose of each must be to assist in establishing His Kingdom 
among all peoples in all areas of life. So it is that all units of the Federation enjoy 
complete autonomy: organizing themselves; selecting their own projects for mis- 
sionary giving; choosing the name by which they shall be called; participating, as 
they are able, in the Federation plan of work for the betterment of women and 
children throughout the world; and becoming members of the Federation through 
their own vote. 


Federation funds are used for necessary expenses, for promotional work, infor- 
mational bulletins and other materials, and the exchange of visits between units. 
Under the present constitution, each unit sends annually, to the treasurer of the 
Federation, dues, or a voluntary gift, or “the smallest coin in the realm” for each 
member. During the two quadrenniums, help has been given the European units 
for the care of “orphaned missions”; gifts have been sent to units impoverished by 
war; a grant made for travel to the Congress of Latin American Methodist Women; 
and other projects supported. 


The Federation was actually born in October, 1939, when representatives from 
twenty-nine nations signed a Constitution in the city of Pasadena, California, 
although the idea had been in the hearts and prayers of many national groups of 
Methodist women since 1923. It has well been said that coming events cast their 
shadows before, and so it was that the idea of some sort of Methodist Women’s 
fellowship on a world scale, into which each country might be fitted and thus united 
to each other country, had been taking shape in many minds. Finally it was decided 
that “Federation” and not “Fellowship” was the more significant word. It was not 
enough to unite women around the world just for fellowship—pleasant and profitable 
as that might be—this group must be “united for action.” “His Way” must be made 
known, and no one group could do it alone. Let the Christian Methodist Women of 
China mobilize; of India; of America, North and South; of Africa and the islands 
of the sea; let each group organize in its own best-known way, and then join forces 
against common evils with other organized women around the world. Peradventure 
some ‘darkness shall turn to dawning and the dawning to noonday bright.” 

And so it came to be that four million organized women, Methodist women 
around the world, have joined hands and forces for action and service: The World 
Federation of Methodist Women. The original twenty-nine units have grown to be 
thirty-four. Alas, four of the original members have had to withdraw—Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Japan—but there are five new ones who have sought member- 
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ship. Any Methodist group doing missionary work, of whatever national group or 
country, is invited to join the Federation. The present units of the Federation are 


as follows: 

Africa: Scandinavia: 
Belgian Congo Denmark 
North Africa Finland 
South Africa Finland-Swedish 

Norway 

Europe: Sweden 
Bone North America: 
Germany Cuba 
Hungary Mexico 
Czechoslovakia United States 
Jugoslavia 
Poland Asia: 

Switzerland Burma 
China 

South America: India 
Argentina Korea 
Bolivia Philippine Islands 
Brazil Malaya 
Chile Sumatra 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Now that the war has ended and letters are coming from some of the far-off 
groups who were isolated for so long a time, one never ceases to marvel at the 
eagerness with which they seek information of the work which their sisters are 
doing, and the assurance which they give about the meetings held under all sorts 
of conditions. 


Central Europe and Scandinavia are still working under very difficult condi- 
tions. 


Switzerland: 


“During the war years we were very much isolated from the rest of the world 
We still pray for China, India, and Africa, but we must constantly collect necessary 
items for those countries around us. Much food has gone to the Methodists in 
Germany.” 


Hungary: 


“Our little societies are bravely meeting these dreadful days in full belief that 
God will help us, if we trust Him. The political situation is dreadful and makes 
many demands on our time, our money, and our services. In one year, 4,000 people 
in Budapest committed suicide. But in the midst of spiritual black-out, like a light- 
house stands our Methodist Church. Our women’s societies help support our or- 
phanage and the woman preacher in Macedonia. You don’t know what it means 
to us to feel that we are united with you in purpose and prayer. Hold us close 
these days of our special need. Let us work together for the Kingdom of our resur- 
rected Lord.” 


Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark: 


After six years these countries were able to hold a conference of their women’s 
work, All have felt the terrible influence of the “Bear’s Paw.” Finland has had to 
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feed the Russian troops of occupation besides her own people. The Finnish women 
have been carefully saving their missionary money until such time as they could 
send their missionaries. Altogether these four groups of women have ten very fine 
and well-trained missionaries all ready to go. Norway has maintained her evan- 
gelistic spirit and a determination that the Church shall go forward in spite of her 
terrible isolation, and has three missionaries trained and ready. Their children 
have not seen an orange for years, if ever, and their meat has consisted of one chop 
a month. The story is the same everywhere: they deprive themselves, but they give 
for missions, 


Africa: 

Light is dawning on this once dark continent and no door is being opened to it 
with more eagerness. For no group of Methodist women is more faithful and en- 
thusiastic. From Quessua comes a typical letter: “The women meet every Thursday 
at seven o’clock in the morning—and they are on time. More than half have babies 
tied to their backs. If one cries, the mother sits with it outside the church. The presi- 
dent preaches a sermon. Afterward the treasurer reads the names, by villages, of 
every woman who belongs to the Federation. Each comes forward and pays her dues. 
There are about 140 names on the list. The society gives one dollar per month 
toward the pastor’s salary, and the remainder of the money goes to home missionary 
work. Our women love to belong to the World Federation because of the bond it 
gives them with the women of the world. They pray for India, China, and all 
countries where there is missionary work, and out of their poverty they raise money 
for their blind native worker in a distant village.” 


India: 


The president of the national women’s work of all India, Mrs. Satyaviti 
Chitambar, has been in the United States since last September and we are hoping 
that she will remain throughout General Conference. The largest piece of foreign 
work, which the women of India support, is the sending of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
as missionaries to Africa. The work in India is well organized and divided into 
districts and conferences; there is also work among the girls. 


China: 


For many years China also has had successful organizations for her Methodist 
women. Besides her missionary projects—projects which are both “home” and 
“foreign”—she has originated many interesting programs. These have been very 
original in character and one of them had a map of India on its back cover. The idea 
was to draw the women of these two countries into a special bond of friendship and 
understanding. Many interesting features for the work of the women of China have 
been presented in this year when China Methodism is celebrating its one hundreth 
anniversary. The women have had their societies for over thirty years. 


Philippine Islands: 


The news from these islands is very encouraging and much fine work is being 
done by the women. A report received for the year 1946 tells of the many new 
organizations and the amazing supplies which they are getting together. At the 
Harris Memorial Training School a plan was instituted whereby each woman 
and girl was instructed in the details of work for women, and each learned the 
purpose of the Woman’s Society by heart. 
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Malaya: 


The women have assumed their share of the $4,000 (U.S.) with the men. This 
provides for the support of four Batak missionary families from the Sumatra 
Church. 


South America: 


The whole South American Federation met last September and six countries 
were represented. The very newest member of the Federation family is the little 
country of Bolivia. Because of the efforts of Mrs. Miller, when she and Bishop 
Miller lived on that continent, the east and west coasts were well organized for 
women’s work, and these countries have been ardent members of the Federation 
since its beginning. Five delegates from Mexico attended the meeting when the 
Federation was launched, and ever since these sincere women have been an inspi- 
ration to all others. 


The women in the United States are by far the most privileged, the largest and 
the best organized group in the Federation. As we read of the sacrificial giving 
of our sisters in other parts of the world and think of the privations under which 
most of them are living we can only pray that God will help us to appreciate 
our many, many blessings and give largely out of our abundance. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN H. Resp, President 


TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET METHODIST CHURCH 


To the General Conference of The Methodist Church: 


The Trustees of John Street Methodist Church, New York City, elected by 
the 1944 General Conference of The Methodist Church, respectfully submit the 
following report to the 1948 General Conference. 


1. The Church. John Street Methodist Church, founded in 1766 by Philip 
Embury and Barbara Heck, is the oldest Methodist Society in America. The 
present site at 44 John Street, New York City, was secured in 1768, a small stone 
church, known as “The Wesley Chapel,’ being dedicated thereon on October 30 
of that year. Services of worship and the normal work of the church have been 
conducted since 1766 without interruption. The present building, dedicated in 
1841, is the third church structure to occupy the site. Since 1868, the General 
Conference has held title to the property under Charter of New York State, and 
quadrennially elects the Trustees for the church. 


2. Repairs to the Biulding. During the winter of 1945-46, it became evident, 
that certain hazards had developed in the structure that would make it unsafe 
for public use if they were not promptly remedied. Accordingly, in March, 1946, 
the Trustees ordered the building closed to public gatherings until the indicated 
repairs could be completed. The Sunday services of worship and certain week- 
day meetings were temporarily transferred to premises on Fulton Street about 
a block from the church. 

Careful surveys were made, contracts were let, and work was begun early 
that summer. Upon completion of the repairs, formal Re-opening Services were 
held on Sunday, February 2, 1947. The costs totaled $21,173.13. This was 
entirely provided by a balanée of $2,995.01 in a fund previously raised for build- 
ing repair; $5,000 from the Church Extension Division of the Board of Missions; 
$13,178.12 from the Trust Fund Society for John Street Church (an organization 
of Methodist laymen, specially chartered by New York State many years ago, 
to hold and administer property and investments for the sole use and benefit of 
John Street Church). 

The major elements in the work of repair were: erection of new supporting 
columns and a completely new beam complex to carry the weight of the entire 
rear gallery; reinforcing of the supports of the gallery adjacent to the pulpit; 
removal of entire basement ceiling, and check and repair of all beams under 
floor of the sanctuary; replacing basement ceiling with metal lath and fire-resistant 
material throughout; reconstruction of floors, walls and ceiling (with fire-resistant 
materials) of pantry, kitchen and lavatory rooms at front of basement floor; 
installation of emergency exits on both levels connecting by iron ramps and stairs 
with fire-escapes of adjacent buildings on John Street and Maiden Lane; redec- 
oration of main entrance, sanctuary, and chapel; installing of completely new 
facilities and ventilation system for kitchen and lavatories. The local WSCS 
provided new carpet for the entire sanctuary at the cost of $1,100. 

In addition to the repair work, the organ was removed from the front corner 
of the gallery and has been rebuilt at the center of the rear gallery. Electrical 
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action and much new equipment was installed. The cost, $4,500, is being raised 
through individual gifts and donations. Of this amount, $2,500 has been paid. 


3. Program of Work. In its program of work, John Street holds three major 
relationships. The first is to Methodism as a whole. This involves the proper 
maintenance of the church and its many valuable historical trophies as a perma- 
nent shrine of the denomination. The sanctuary on the lower level of the church 
is now called “The Wesley Chapel,’ to perpetuate the original name, and houses 
most of the items of historical value. Visitors from all sections of the country, 
and frequently from overseas, are given cordial welcome. The church is open to 
the public during the regular business hours every day; and services of worship 
are held each Sunday morning. 


The second is the development of close contacts throughout the New York 
Area. Increasing numbers of pastors bring their Confirmation Classes on _pil- 
grimage to the historic church. Over 70 of such visitations were made in 1947. 
Delegated groups from Youth organizations, local WSCS, and other societies 
are encouraged to visit the church. The location is directly served by all sub- 
ways of the metropolitan area, and the use of the church for general meetings is 
being promoted. 


Third, the church is located at the heart of the important financial, insurance, 
and business area of Lower Manhattan. Besides being open to the public dur- 
ing all regular business hours, services of worship are conducted during the luncheon 
period several times during the week. Frequent special weekday services are held 
to mark the great days of the church year. Sacred music of the highest quality 
is provided in every worship service. The Carol Service at Christmas and the 
Passion Service on Good Friday are notable in the city. Vital contacts are main- 
tained with a variety of groups and interests in the business community that are 
coming more and more to recognize the church as a natural rallying point. 


4. Finances. The church fiscal year is the calendar year. The budget was 
balanced on December 31, 1947, for the first time in a considerable period. The 
total income and expenditure for the operating budget was approximately $10,800. 
It is anticipated that the operating costs for 1948 may total $11,500, due to 
unavoidable increases in heating, insurance, and other similar items. The antici- 
pated sources of income are: pledges of the small but very loyal congregation, 
and offerings at services of worship, $2,500; grant from Trust Fund Society, 
$4,500; to be raised in donations or secured from other sources, $4,500. The 
Trustees are presenting a separate Memorial to which they are confident the Gen- 
eral Conference will give every possible consideration. 


5. Hndowment. The 1944 General Conference took action, as follows: 
Approval was given to this recommendation embodied in Report No. 17 of the 
Committee on Membership, Lay Activities, and Temporal Economy, “We there- 
fore recommend that the General Conference give its endorsement to a projected 
appeal to and campaign among the members of The Methodist Church at large 
for the raising of funds for endowment and for such restoration, repair, and 
changes in the building as are necessary for security and for the proper conduct 
of the work.” The essential repairs to the interior of the church have been carried 
out as reported above. The repair and restoration of the street-front of the 
church is contemplated. No approach to the denomination at large was made 
during 1945 or 1946 because of the continuance of the War, nor in 1947 because 
of the program of interior repair. The Trustees plan a definite appeal for endow- 
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ment funds to be launched early in 1948, and to be continued until an adequate 
endowment is secured. 


6. Trustees. We record with deep sorrow the deaths during the quadrennium 
of Mrs. Annie M. Pfeiffer and Dr. Millard L. Robinson who served the church 
as Trustees with faithfulness and zeal during the years of their incumbency. The 
Trustees have accepted, with great reluctance, the resignations of Dr. Arlo A. 
brown and Dr. James R. Joy. The present trustees are: The Resident Bishop 
ef New York (Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam), Edward R. Carman, John C. Hege- 
man, Clayton Snyder, Wilson P. Tanner. Nominations for the complete Board 
will be made at the General Conference. 


Respectfully submitted, 


For the Trustees of John Street Church 


G. Bromuey Oxnam, President 
Epwarp R. Carman, Secretary 


4 
JOINT DIVISION OF EDUCATION AND CULTIVATION 


WoMAN’S SECTION 


In the first quadrennium of the united Church the organization of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service in Jurisdiction, Conference, District and local church 
was placed on a firm basis. At the end of the quadrennium there were reported 
26,600 societies and a membership of 1,162,947. The organization was functioning 
smoothly and the program of the Woman’s Society was becoming understood 
generally. 


During the second guadrennium there has been further extending of the organi- 
zation until now there are 27,478 societies, with a membership of 1,357,533. At 
the beginning of this quadrennium there were certain Conferences. that had not 
set up their District organization but during the four years this has been done 
until now the organization of the Society on the various levels is practically 
complete. 


. There has been continuous cultivation through Jurisdiction, Conference and Dis- 
trict meetings, through leadership training workshops, through promotional publi- 
cations, and through itineraries of field workers and missionaries and deaconesses. 
One of the plans which has resulted in increased efficiency on the part of many 
societies is the “Visitation Plan.” Conference and District officers form teams, 
arrange an itinerary and visit all the societies in the District. Before the “visitors” 
start out they have a “briefing” day, when they become familiar with the set-up 
of the organization, the duties of all the officers, the goals before the Society and 
the plans and methods of work. This is a real training day for these officers and 
as a result of this intensive study they themselves become better officers. Often- 
times they carry materials with them so as to supply the Societies with needed 
publications. In these informal local meetings, at which the pastor and his wife 
are urged to be present, many questions are answered and problems solved, as 
well as new information gained. Many of the Conferences that have tried this 
plan are so convinced of its value that they intend to make it a yearly practice. 


A plan which has increased the missionary funds of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service developed almost spontaneously. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Estimates the President of the Woman’s Division sent a 
letter to the membership stating simply what it would mean in increased returns 
if every member of the Society gave just a penny a day more. At once the women 
took it up. Thousands of gift boxes in which to keep the pennies were ordered 
from Literature Headquarters and the “Penny-a-Day-More” plan was put into 
effect. From these small amounts given by thousands of women the receipts are 
being largely augmented. 

Each year carefully prepared materials have been published with the purpose 
not only of enlistmg more women in the work of the Society but of broadening 
their conception of the task before them as Christian women. A new feature of 
this material has been the Kodachrome lecture on “The Work of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service.” This has been largely used throughout the Con- 
ferences. All these promotional activities have resulted in an increased member- 
ship, in greater understanding of the program of the Society, in enlarged social 
action, and in more missionary money in the treasury of the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service. 
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The Woman’s Section and the General Section of the Joint Division work 
cooperatively wherever possible. Because the Sections are not set up with a 
completely parallel form of organization some lines of work must be carried on 
separately, but there is cooperation in field work, in certain phases of missionary 
education, in student and youth work, and in the field of literature. 

Much work is done cooperatively in the interdenominational field. Through 
the Interboard Committee on Missionary Education a unified approach is made 
to all age groups in the Church. Through the Missionary Education Movement 
the same thing is done interdenominationally. In such cooperative efforts results 
are achieved which would be impossible otherwise. The budget for these coop- 
erative enterprises is growing but such united action is essential in today’s world. 

From its inception, the CRUSADE FOR CHRIST has had the loyal support of 
the membership of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. This has been evi- 
dent all through the quadrennium as the women have emphasized the building 
of a Christian World order, the giving of money for relief and rehabilitation, Stew- 
ardship, evangelism, and enrollment and attendance in the church school. 


FIELD CULTIVATION 


During the quadrennium the office of Field Cultivation was established to meet 
the need for constant cultivation of the 27,000 societies in our 103 Conferences. 
Our Field Workers traveling through the various Jurisdictions interpret the pro- 
gram of the Woman’s Society and stimulate interest in it. Speaking in church 
services, in local, District, Conference and Jurisdiction meetings, before student 
and high school groups, teaching courses in Jurisdiction and Conference Schools 
and conducting workshops and conference hours, they personalize the education 
and cultivation which is the function of the Section. 

The many missionaries and deaconesses who itinerate throughout the constitu- 
ency serve also in the same capacity and, in addition, make very real from their 
personal experiences the outreach of the Society at home and overseas. Dis- 
tinguished visitors from overseas and our Crusade Students create added interest 
in our world-wide program and help m cementing the ties of Christian fellowship 
with those in other lands. 

The lists of available speakers are channeled through the Jurisdiction, Con- 
ference and District promotion secretaries. With their valuable assistance itiner- 
aries are thus planned most effectively in each area. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


This is a report of progress in missionary education during the quadrennium: 
progress in a growing understanding of the purpose of the missionary education 
program of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service; progress in perfecting the 
organization which can most effectively carry out this program; and progress in 
cooperating with other boards and agencies in the total program of missionary 
education in the church. Let us look briefly at each of these areas of progress. 

If a great part of the first quadrennium was necessarily used in setting up the 
organization for effecting a vital program of missionary education in the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, this quadrennium has been characterized by an 
increased awareness of the reason for that organization. The world-shaking events 
of the past four years have re-emphasized the fact which the Christian Church 
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has proclaimed for almost two thousand years—that peace comes only to men 
of good will. Methodist women are coming to see that a Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service is not just another woman’s club. They are realizing more than 
ever before that the purpose of monthly program meetings, circle meetings, and 
a program of study and action is “to unite all women of the church in Christian 
living and service” by providing opportunities for them to make their contribution 
to the world-wide mission of the Christian Church. 


It is quite natural that as the conception of the purpose of the program of 
missionary education grows, the women should be eager to improve their methods 
in missionary education. During the first quadrennium an excellent program of 
jurisdiction schools, conference schools, and district educational seminars was initiated, 
As the value of these schools and seminars to the program of missionary educa- 
tion in the local society has been realized, the number of conference schools and 
district seminars has increased; and the quality of work done in them is proved 
by an improved program of missionary education in all the local societies. More 
careful planning now goes into the regular monthly meetings. More study classes 
are held and action growing out of these studies indicates the things that are 
happening to individuals and to groups. 

An understanding of all the opportunities for missionary education of adults 
within the total church program is increasing among the women members of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. The missionary education program of the 
society complements the missionary education of other phases of the church’s 
program—i. e., the church school, the preaching ministry, etc. Through coopera- 
tion with the Inter-Board Committee on Missionary Education a certain amount 
of correlation has been worked out between the missionary education program 
in the church school and the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. During this 
quadrennium emphasis has been given to increased cooperation between the society 
and the Board of Missions in the local church. Schools of missions and joint classes 
have been promoted and this has been found to be one of the big opportunities 
within the church for missionary education of adults. 

We face the new quadrennium with hope for the program of missionary educa- 
tion in The Methodist Church because we are co-workers with God. 


STUDENT WORK 


If we are to create a world Christian community it must begin on the college 
campus. Dr. John R. Mott has recognized the strategic position of the campus 
when he says, “In college you are preaching to preachers, teaching the teachers, 
and governing the governors. As goes the campus, so goes the nation.’ On the 
basis of that statement he devoted his life work to students. Certainly, the church 
cannot neglect this crucial group of future leaders. 

The Student Department of the Board of Education has three secretaries; the 
Board of Missions has two Student Secretaries. The staff of five national student 
secretaries work together with the students in developing an integrated religious 
program for the campus. 

The Student Secretary in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service knows she 
has no separate student program. Whatever she does is geared to the total student 
program of The Methodist Church. There are many ways the local, district, con- 
ference and jurisdiction Secretaries of Student Work of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service have shown that they realize how urgent is the necessity of 
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undergirding our college students with a religious faith which will motivate all of 
life, sending them out to serve the world rather than to be served. 


Dr. Harvey Brown Writes CoNFERENCE SECRETARIES OF StupENT WorK 


Dr. Harvey Brown of Board of Education in Nashville, Tenn., expressed appre- 
ciation “for the splendid service which the student secretaries are rendering.” 
He stressed three phases of the student program in which the student secretaries 
could help. (1) Student Recognition Day, the last Sunday in December, in local 
churches. (2) Summer Service Projects—recruiting students for Caravans, Work 
Camps and other summer service work. (3) motive, Methodist Student mag- 
azine. The subscriptions to motive have increased greatly through the efforts 
of the student secretaries. Many of the local Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
groups are sending subscriptions to motive to the students from their church 
when they leave for college. 


CooPERATION WITH THE Boarp oF EpucATION 

The Board of Missions is responsible for the special emphasis on missionary 
education and world mindedness in the student program. With Dr. H. D. Bollinger’s 
recent trips to Europe and Harold Ehrensperger’s trip around the world teaching 
in the colleges of India, the whole staff is filled with the missionary spirit. It is 
an integral part of the total student program. The secretaries of Student Work 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service have the missionary education materials 
which they may share with students as their contribution. Students are always 
looking for program suggestions. 


Program EmpuHasns 1947-48 

This year the Methodist Student Movement has voted in its National meet- 
ing to put a major emphasis on developing a Christian attitude toward world affairs 
including an understanding of Russia as well as strengthening the United Nations. 
To each campus was sent a copy of “We, the Peoples,” the study course on the 
United Nations published by the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. This is 
another way of integrating the materials and program of the Methodist Student 
Movement. 

Wor.tp CHRISTIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE, OsLo, Norway 

The Woman’s Division of Christian Service sent two of its youth members to 
the World Christian Youth Conference at Oslo, Norway—Miss Ann Fitzpatrick 
(Now Mrs. John Klein) and Miss Mildred Johns. The Southeastern Jurisdiction 
and the Central Jurisdiction agreed to bear the expense and many local societies 
throughout the country contributed. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Increased use of the Student Introduction card has enabled the local Secretary 
of Student Work to inform the Student Director of the new student and his inter- 
ests before he arrives on the campus. 

Articles on Student Work appear in the pages of The Methodist Woman. 

The leaflet called The Secretary of Student Work of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service has been very popular and needed to be reprinted, as well as 
the Student Secretaries’ Calendar of Activities, a free page suggesting activities 
for each month for the local Secretaries of Student Work. 
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A Handbook for Secretaries of Student Work was written by the six Jurisdiction 
Secretaries of Student Work containing information for local, district, conference 
and jurisdiction secretaries. It sells for 1l5c. 


A joint piece of literature is the Handbook on the Methodist Student Fellow- 
ship Fund combining the Fellow College and Fellow American projects. It is free. 


REGIONAL StupeNT LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCES 


The campus secretaries of Student Work have been invited to participate 
in the Regional Leadership Training Conferences each summer. Those who were 
present caught a glimpse of the potentiality wrapped up in student leadership. 
They were greatly inspired for carrying on the student program. 


STUDENTS FROM OVERSEAS 


The Board of Missions is responsible for sending the representatives of other 
countries, now in America 18,000 strong, to the Regional Leadership Training 
Conferences. Opportunity for students to learn to appreciate their fellow students, 
many of whom have come as Crusade for Christ scholars, was one of the high points 
of the Regional Conference experience. 


SruDENT CONFERENCES 

During the quadrennium there have been several outstanding Student Confer- 
ences. In December 1945 was held the Third Quadrennial National Methodist Stu- 
dent Conference in Urbana, Illinois. The Woman’s Societies of Christian Service 
responded magnificently by furnishing funds to make possible the sending of 
students who otherwise might not have come. This investment in training will 
bear dividends in years to come. During this conference, over three hundred stu- 
dents of the two thousand present indicated their desire of going into full-time 
Christian service. When these students returned home they were invited to speak 
in their churches, before the youth and the Woman’s Societies thereby helping 
the folks at home to understand and appreciate the Methodist Student Movement 
and its significance in their lives. 


SrupENT VOLUNTEER CONFERENCE 

In December 1947 was held the Quadrennial Student Volunteer Conference 
at Lawrence, Kansas. Although inter-denominational in character The Methodist 
Church was represented with several hundred delegates. The seriousness with 
which the students faced “the will of God for my life” was seen in fireside chats, 
small discussion groups and in individual conferences with leaders. There was 
an earnest desire on the part of the eghteen hundred delegates to discover how 
each could best serve humanity. The needs of the world were presented to them from 
the platform with opportunity to think it through individually rather than being 
cut into a pattern. A much wider scope of missionary activity was presented 
when the students learned the church is looking for engineers, carpenters, agri- 
culturists, etc., in addition to doctors, nurses and evangelists. 


The increased enrollment on college campuses today due to the G.I. Bill of 
Rights has produced a more serious-minded student body. It was on the campus 
that atomic energy was developed. Now the scientists themselves are crusading 
in the interests of the use of this energy for constructive rather than destructive 
purposes. Motivation toward a Higher Source of power will be the only possibility 
of holding the world together. Christians have long been known as the group to 
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hold the world together. How important it is that students on our college campuses 
learn the spirit of Jesus who came to lose His life in order to save others. Only 
with this spirit will world Christian community become a reality. 


YOUTH WORK 


Missionary education is becoming an increasingly natural part of the total 
program of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. During the last seven years the 
General Board of Education and the Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
including the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, have worked together through 
the Interboard Committee in an endeavor to make the missionary enterprise real to 
youth in the local church. It is a sign of progress that the conference directors 
of youth work and the secretaries of youth work of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service plan together in the unified plan for the missionary education of youth. 

The responsibility for missionary education in the Methodist Youth Fellowship 
rests upon the commission known, during the last quadrennium, as the commission 
on world friendship. There were those who desired a change in the title, although 
many felt it was satisfactory. By action of the Interboard Committee a written 
explanation of the values to be gained by changing the name to commission on mis- 
sions and world friendship was sent to conference and district youth leaders. As 
a result of the vote the change was made and the name commission on 
missions and world friendship has proved that the change was constructive. As 
we review the program of missionary education of youth in the recent years we 
find that it is possible for many youth and leaders to answer “yes” to the questions: 

1. Do the members of the Methodist Youth Fellowship know more about the ‘mis- 
sionary work of our Church than they did a year ago? 

2. Have they grown in an understanding of the needs of the world? 


3. Are their attitudes toward peoples of other nations, races and economic groups 
becoming more Christian? 


4. Is the world work of the Church in missions, relief and reconstruction going for- 
ward because the members of our Methodist Youth Fellowship have participated in it? 


We note with pleasure the growth of missionary content in the basic curricular 
materials and church-school publications. The wide circulation of leaflets and the 
growing use of missionary materials give evidence of a growing interest in the 
missionary enterprise. These materials are used as a part of the regular church- 
school curriculum in Sunday-school sessions, evening meeting sessions and special 
mission study groups. The unified plan makes it possible for girls who are interested 
to meet regularly as a World Friendship Group to study the work of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. Such a mission study group is a regular part of the 
commission on missions and world friendship. . 

The Methodist Youth Fund is one way in which members of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship help to support a program of missions, Christian education and 
youth work around the world. The participation of every annual conference 
Methodist Youth Fellowship indicates the value of this plan for unified giving. 
The steady increase in Methodist Youth Fund receipts also reflects the concern 
and sense of urgency which Methodist youth have for meeting needs around the 
world. 

The Methodist Youth Conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, from December 30, 
1947 to January 2, 1948, was internation: il in character with representatives of 
many nations and races present. The missionary emphasis was strong throughout 
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the conference with the program of one day devoted to world brotherhood. We 
cannot estimate the power of the Cleveland Conference as it has instilled in the 
hearts of Methodist youth the feeling of world brotherhood. 

Amazing developments in the field of science have caused the average citizen 
to be more than casually interested in a world where understanding and good will 
must prevail. In fact, many have come to see the Christian missionary enferprise 
as a major influence in attaining world brotherhood. We continue to seek for ways 
which will be more effective in reaching the youth of the Church with the signifi- 
eance of the Christian world mission. 


CHILDREN’S WORK / 


During the past quadrennium missionary education has become more and more 
a vital part of the ongoing program of The Methodist Church for children. The 
General Board of Education and the Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
including the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, are working together through 
the Interboard Committee to see that every boy and girl in Methodism becomes 
acquainted with the world-wide missionary task of the church, and has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the carrying on of its activities. The increasing use of 
missionary materials in the church school, the growth in friendly attitudes, and 
the larger gifts on the part of children to the regular work of the church reflect 
the interest that the program of the past few years has brought about. 

Faced with the grave situation confronting so many of the world’s children 
today, it is a cause for gratitude that movements within The Methodist Church 
have made people aware of and sensitive to the needs of boys and girls both at 
home and abroad to an extent that has been encouraging indeed. The principle 
of Christian stewardship has been at work, and there has been a growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of the church for children in this country and in 
countries the world around. Thus the past months have been full of hope and 
promise in the midst of grave concern as teachers of children, including secretaries 
of Children’s Work, have tried to carry on the regular channels of activity within 
the church, and at the same time have reached out to work ‘with other groups and 
agencies to meet the challenge in regard to children that the world situation has 
presented. 

Against the background, therefore, of world need on the part of millions of 
children and a church that is becoming increasingly world-conscious, the program 
of missionary education for children in The Methodist Church has tended to become 
more and more important. In addition to friendly activities the year around, the 
plan of missionary education for Methodist boys and girls provides for the study 
of missionary units at regular intervals in the Sunday morning sessions as well as 
in additional sessions of the church school. This past year one of the emphases 
for children, as for the whole Church, was that of India. Boys and girls had an 
interesting and rewarding time as they learned of some specific pieces of Christian 
work carried on in home, school, village, center, hospital and church in this second 
oldest Methodist mission field. In both the study of India and in that of the second 
missionary emphasis, “Negro-White Relationships,” children contributed to the 
Church’s work through their offerings to World Service and the Children’s Service 
Fund. 


As secretaries of Children’s Work and other teachers have worked with chil- 
dren in the Christian Church, as. they have become acquainted with parents, and 
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have had some opportunity to know the teachers in the elementary grades of the 
public school, it has become more and more evident that only as home, church, and 
school work closely together, will there be lasting results in training children to live 
as members of the world family of God. 

During the past years, as the needs of all children, at home and abroad, have 
been held in view, The Methodist Church in many different ways has been trying 
to meet them as best it could. Through the Crusade objectives of stewardship and 
increasing the enrollment and attendance of children in the church school; through 
the monthly program emphases, “Of Such Is the Kingdom,” of the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service; throught the devotion of workers with children in the church 
school, including the secretaries of Children’s Work; through the thinking and 
planning of many leaders in all areas of church life; through all of these, the world’s 
children have been held in loving thought. “For Children Everywhere” is the 
prayer of those who work with and for them, to the end that this earth may become 
the happy and secure home of them all. 


LITERATURE AND PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial offices in the Joint Division of Education and Cultivation are 
held by coordinate editors, one for the general section, one for the woman’s. During 
the last year of the quadrennium the editor representing the woman’s section visited 
the mission fields of the Far East in the interests of World Outlook. ‘This she did 
not only to get stories, new writers and pictures for the paper but to see if the 
paper was adequately reflecting the work of missions abroad. She discovered that 
there was an increasing use of literature by the younger churches, edited by the 
members of these churches, and that there was a need for help in the production 
of such literature. The leaflets and publications put out by the Division of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation were in séme cases serving as a model for those productions 
abroad. 

World Outlook had its greatest gain in subscriptions during the first year of 
the quadrennium tripling its list in the space of one year. This was no doubt due 
to the part the paper played in the promotion of the Crusade for Christ. Although 
there has been no loss of subscriptions since that time there has been no great 
increase. During the coming months World Outlook is planning to put its emphasis 
on the Advance program in missions with the thought in mind that the advance 
is to be a permanent advance and that the new subscribers to the paper must 
be planned for as permanent additions to the roll. Careful watch is to be kept 
to see where the greatest gain is made (this past quadrennium the gain came from 
the rural sections of the church) so that the needs may be met for information. 

The plan for coordinate editors seems to work well and more and more of the 
work is being presented as a whole to the church rather than by divisions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Exorse A. Wootever, Hxecutive Secretary, Woman’s Section 
Litta Mitts, Secretary of Missionary Education 

Harriet Seipert, Associate Secretary of Field Cultivation 
Marion Lexa Norris, Associate Secretary, Wesleyan Service Guild 
Dorotuy Nytanp, Associate Secretary of Student Work 

He.en L. Jounson, Associate Secretary of Youth Work 

Rusy Van Hooser, Associate Secretary of Children’s Work 
DororHy McConnetu, Editor and Secretary of Literature 


THE METHODIST CHURCH (UNITED STATES)— 
IN STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Complete statistical totals for the one hundred and ten Domestic Conferences covering 
the years 1944-1947 inclusive. This summary is compiled from the annual reports each Secre- 
tary, Satistician and Treasurer made to his Annual Conference and is thus given in consolidated 
form for the purpose of presenting certain information not contained in the Condensed Reports 
for the General Minutes. 

Satistical Office of The Methodist Church 

740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Albert C. Hoover, Director 


STATISTICIAN’S REPORT—TABLE NO. 1 


MEMBERSHIP 1944 1945 1946 1947 
[elntantwBaptisn es memer cr crhe on tesco 139,528 138,393 159,246 174,541 
2 Others: Baptized tet moments tener 136,399 148,211 221,288 153,155 
Stee Preparatorys tOlll me neee nes Mcneela ae 7138,300 338,253 436,331 522,171 
4. Membership Reported Last Year............ 7,979,163 8,057,129 8,083,767 8,430,146 
5. Received on Profession of Faith.............. 255,009 253,103 423,926 288,800 
6. Received by Transfer and Reinstated........ 256,450 263,612 405,520 309,355 
isainkemovedebyaDeathinere ate poate tient 735,143 74,423 76,885 73,839 
8. Removed by Transfer and Otherwise........ 318,816 315,722 403.808 362,705 
9. Total Full Members—Active (Lay)........... 6,714,962 6,696,574 6,988,880 7,071,323 
(Ministerial).... 24,909 24,140 24,205 24,103 
10. Total Full Members—Inactive................ 1,318,258 1,363,053 1,417,061 1,472,316 
11. Total Full Members—Active and Inactive.... 8,057,129 8,083,767 8,430,146 8,567,772 
1 2eotal local (ereachensa arene ne cert 9,829 10,978 10,556 10,623 
=e Number Onc hurchs SChoOolsment es cee eect 120,826 37,421 37,622 37,458 
=A Onicersuancdeleachers meee aa autre cine 476,363 452,114 455,830 469,044 
[5zeNurseryeDepariinent meee eeeeete 340,640 387,083 436,615 469,666 
16Se@hildrentcsmDivisionespeeerer erat ener 1,199,605 1,279,153 1,362,194 1,427,255 
LY Out DIVISIONS Ran semtemae ae he ee tree ets 1,305,533 1,052,541 1,112,172 1,103,013 
IS SA dultabivision 2 cere. comet m ieee tere 1,403,041 1,429,713 1,580,706 1,648,025 
19: @HomesD epartinent ner oereiece eet are 172,914 244,507 193,709 198,794 
arabs AMOWAl I Mowgoy linus Ao odoncosac cocokoaemoeteoncgn $4,790,336 4,848,748 5,147,508 5,343,446 
=. AVeErAge wAttendanceyes ee seri ii eon ne 2,338,821 2,430,534 2,996,683 2,770,237 
22. Av. Att., Add. Meetings—Children.......... 131,138 158,616 173,887 187,018 
23. Av. Att., Add. Meetings—Youth............. 286,324 311,959 363,579 388,957 
24. Av. Att., Add. Meetings—Adults............. 129,840 182,955 230,109 263,015 
25. Attendance Vacation Church Schools........ 473,618 568,011 648,552 660,979 
26. Attendance Weekday Schools................ 135,616 158,300 186,007 194,860 
ZieeRiipiis Jomingathe Chunchoaamemn cen ete 140,670 154,407 206,486 147,212 
28. Approved Lesson Materials?......:.......... TY es—6,921 6,688 15,752 18,117 
fNo— 3,105 2,296 3,675 4,632 
29. Enrolled in Acc. Leadership Schools......... 83,240 88,547 81,898 101,049 
30: Ch. Sch. Offer’s W.S.& Conf. Benev........-. $ 1,067,044 $ 2,144,433 $ 2,307,291 $ 2,441,554 
31. Raised by Ch. Sch.—All Purposes........... $ 6,703,044 $ 9,958,627 $ 12,406,247 $ 12,630,005 
32. Number (of Umitstie yarn tomer toe 30,283 33,555 35,143 36,053 
abe hi Cran ovcipelabhoys \i\ers Cushoohn noeng uci odsoncteeen 1,161,389 1,326,799 1,382,379 1,416,435 
Bie Heckel stove lbfoycrll NWordic, so ncobdAacadopeusonsosond $ 7,017,113 $ 8,399,273 $ 9,005,779 $ 9,871,258 
pis Wuieraadyerclobyoy, Wi GSC" Gndndacodhnocnasneosueccc 35,717 17,646 87,077 92,489 
—36. Number of Preaching Places................. 41,067 40,698 40,364 40,321 
esl. Est. Value Ch, Bldgsi, Equip. & Land. ...... $602,398,329 $636,187,959 $667,107,658 $764,601,608 
Bon LstwiValliessonransonacesmamne name ten aa ene $ 77,971,281 $ 91,953,934 $104,294,222 $112,154,297 
mao. sty Value of Others Property; ase eee. $ 51,033,928 $ 52,163,060 $ 60,473,176 $ 69,045,670 
Total, ee a: DA aS Oe ene $731,403,538 $774,492,730 *$842,393,302 *$996,057,805 
=40" Debt mon buildings eterna se arene rent $ 25,587,960 $ 21,562,929 $ 18,209,805 $ 18,394,147 


*Inserted from Recapitulation Table 
8An Adjusted Figure 
{Fall Conferences only 
{Partial Report 
670 
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EXPENDITURES FOR LOCAL CHURCH 1944 1945 1946 1947 
cal SeRaldwons brincipal ote Debtin.. access on $ 12,197,248 $ 9,012,178 $ 8,339,007 $ 6,237,720 
-42. Paid on Buildings and Improvements........ 13,311,475 18,536,495 25,016,417 34,310,210 
-43. Paid Other Current Expenses................ 23,177,762 27,144,772 31,667,731 35,030,863 
44, Paid for Ch. Sch. Adm., Supplies, etc........ 3,452,170 5,419,814 6,181,644 6,787,693 
45. Pastors’ Salaries Estimated.................. 32,364,356 33,473,342 38,399,027 38,941,717 
46. Paid (Pastor & Associate Pastor)............. 35,034,599 36,435,945 40,065,379 40,881,002 
47. Cash Paid, Part I—(Local Church)........... 87,173,254 96,549,204 109,250,178 123,738,817 


OTHER MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


48. District Superintendent Fund—Appor........ $ 3,244,054 
49. District Superintendent Fund—Paid......... 2,688,270 
50. Episcopal Fund—Apportioned ................ 710,438 
ole piscopal” Hund—-Paid) i230... .. assess et cena ce 838,281 
52. Conf. Claimants’ Fund—Apportioned........ 3,732,618 
HommCOntMelalmants. MuUnd—Paldin cece ecee svat. 3,654,981 
Rotalm@ there vith OUD teeesteieen niente $ 7,181,532 
BENEVOLENCES 
54. W.S. & Conf. Benev.—Appor.................5 $ 7,739,926 
55. W.S. & Conf. Benev.—Accepted.............. 6,875,092 
Os Wie oee Conte Beney.—-Paldet..naasececes sce 8,753,746 
Die ODE Cale GitCSutOm Wiseanals we isics ss coe «scien 1,490,675 


paperusadestorn Christe ost ae as sere cen neat 
Spec. Gifts to Ann. Conf. Benev. 


Including Conte bUadLetsa kee es ake ae 676,972 
Methodist Student Day Offering............. 153,897 

. Church School Rally Day Offering........... 207,597 
. Methodist Youth Fellowship Fd. Off......... 67,008 
Meacemnelaiions sO meringeernia. scenes aniettee 88,891 
maWeo. Cro. 1Cash pent, tombreasurers=.. .une cee 4,017,593 
. Gifts Through Wesleyan Service Guild...... 216,198 
MBSUSCENTAtIONIEe syotni spears wana 551,939 
MAVCSLEVeHOUNGAION act fiat cies te eee ete iies 112,564 
MPELOSDICALS! whet. cree eer ime sae moraies 415,616 
WI OIMES Mere yetrte act cireitrre erro aise PS te eee 484,511 
Oxon anages hey ike gece ea sora ale heerlen 1,359,322 
Schoolsvand Collegesiwacnctestsc ostetesecme des 142,083 
an a asmlViisCellaneOUsie pemianciestiesceisrn sais 990,836 
Others Benevolencesin wren nate aot eee: 1,869,077 
Total Benevolences) .....0..2.cne+0u~s< $ 21,598,525 


ADMINISTRATION FUND 


78. 


*Inserted from Recapitulation Table 
Note: Eleven 1946 Fall Conferences met as 1947 Spring Conferences, therefore reporting only 
for from seven to ten months, while one Conference (Maine) changed its fiscal year, thus 


reporting only for nine months’ year. 


$ 2,760,099 $ 
2,895,626 
795,391 
743,045 
3,698,466 
3,953,394 


$ 7,529,242 *$ 


$ 7,677,312 $ 
7,269,531 
9,573,506 
1,413,812 
20,218,449 


459,582 
169,313 
214,685 
192,629 
112,901 
4,161,999 
367,788 
379,882 
133,369 
505,810 
428,811 
1,894,968 
1,087,872 
451,386 
1,300,316 


$ 43,067,078 *$ 


2,957,745 $ 3,188,759 
3,121,835 3,186,021 
720,586 642,097 
763,984 703,160 
3,969,513 4,496,207 
4,386,089 4,725,824 


8,257,200 *$ 8,514,155 


8,682,604 $ 8,474,019 
7,838,971 8,473,729 
10,362,982 10,555,583 
1,571,882 1,833,162 


6,809,750 305,678 
444,506 888,416 
203,451 183,614 
238,832 269,687 
266,242 332,683 
129,047 190,625 

4,723,081 4,734,839 
232,323 187,592 
644,321 2,054,375 
287,618 179,429 
687,632 510,149 
458,002 744,587 


2,130,793 2,181,799 
955,832 3,130,090 


3,836,233 4,222,796 
34,580,544 *$ 31,076,049 


(CST ae ASO BICC. a OOOO ICOM Cee aC ree $ 118,761 203,150 $ 205,932 $ 244,061 
MC JUTISAICTIONAL I7.s ects eo eeeye os eleisie ens lapse ears 42,033 63,692 128,286 85,785 
aeArimiulals Conference (5 easier sitar ns ocisals <rectes 109,771 233,338 322,622 611,994 
Ro tale (14216) erp ee etek tee ais seals 270,565 598,510 *$ 618,533 *$ 809,436 

. Total Paid, Part II—Other Ministerial 
Support, Benevolences, Admin. Fd......... $ 29,050,622 $ 51,193,830 $ 43,456,277 $ 40,399,640 
Granda hotalesbantseleam celle cr clei eter $116,223,876 $148,286,227 *$151,196,586 *$164,138,457 
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FINANCIAL FACTS CONCERNING METHODISM’S NET WORTH 
February 1, 1948 


The following is an attempt to bring together in one total all items of cash, bonds, real estate, 
etc., held by the local church, the various general boards of the church, and by the institutions 
owned by or affiliated with The Methodist Church. For the sake of brevity, items of indebted- 
ness, encumbrances, etc., have been deducted from assets to give total net worth. Detailed 
reports touching these items may be obtained from the boards themselves should a breakdown 
of assets and liabilities be desired. 


Churches, Equipment, Parsonages and Other Property..............:ceeceeeceeeeees $ 824,183,497 
Boar dviofi evan seli sri ci ise scieece ste oie te tee Ree oi meeealsea does iar ena ae eter o achalasia cue aieiick ore rales ee 426,840 
Woman's (Society, of) Christian Service sinscieee ue aelaees ah cere tae on tite seit eee 1,341,336 
Boardof;Hospitals*and Homes wy. panc ant hee nae els loecittelsuineatratia: emeria ser taca oes ce 127,011 
Board of sR GaGa gior sy, re ros AU Ue Cee Pi clel sP ee tall RN Ba ete es te Mia, Sperone ae eee 13,455,601 
Commission ony Ministerialaramings ese cn etiace celica ie cieeieet oe tee initials 25,488 
The Methodist Publishing House................ SMe art say to. eR mC detach Ae 10,612,531 
Board of Pensions: 

SEROUS He eae as rat Um ate iar. atte: Rea ed BUN ON Uae oocNonehVapcta Seurmtt cl ameer taunt eos bt atal eee ele arate 6,720,665 

Chicagoist ee Mee se dities ore Mate relr ate Meee ena COR PME Ae eos OnE Cie c 6,997,016 
Board Of Temperance ccs aero ten yee de eae cha tips erabes atteoe sla Ra Eee aes ae ees 980,216 
Boardsof ay ACtivitieseie race siiciersate teense cele nea ereNe OR eT ree aide Ue Te ar Rae 46,512 
Board OLE OFEILN SIVEISSTONIS spots «chore, sass cokes fal So suetoeo die 808 edo harap ELST S eA loli Ltaloye tale Sos ete e eRe aren 8,262,526 
Board) of) HomelMissions and) ChurehsExtensiony sclera oe.o smc ciereloe @ sielserein saxo iat 13,736,671 


Institutions belonging to or affiliated with The Methodist Church: 
(a) Educational 


NINIVERSELSSHACO) S Mpc oicctiacsies ercscih clove sc, drole Doonsve abel etreiiere okie Bits brelte ale, oro tener one $ 243,288,631 
Schoolsivokueneolosy MOM re diienh waineade AMM re Ceti cee comieieisnua eile orient ete 15,805,870 
Colleges (GS) sey is sac vicca tia cusrs «al Subsstnte cheap ils nie tala tore eae euetsie is ore idle excl ia eialsiarPnrenerere erect 168,131,985 
Junior Collegesk(26) pneu aacmnehers qarete Lhe ericom SR PEEE Gio cela Lin soe uses eRe e ieee 13,016,120 
Secondary Schools (10)............ RAE rote Bate LSI, OTE ER RIOT ii como Nas 12,199,777 
ATHlig¢ed} Coneger (ie econ, csuaiite ccoteeears: uisiete ceils eeu kereietela. cis bel nyere eanlatene ieee 462,502 
(b) Hospitals, Homes, etc. 

HOSDI tals CEL Aars chistes Ses swe wlebeteaelaeaate eb teccialavelarelaro dlacard ales ois iorar te tenebeto telomere , 86,727,000 
HomiesttorstherA ped 155) ec erecta Rete cic orale ih cin «Denne Ene 27,934,000 
Homesifor- Chil dren wary 2) lk cokes ete ereloreist shone eciet eis setae cts dete eee 19,483,000 
Special A genciesu(S)ety.g ists dos cs sists cel aoc bei ae rate Sete ari aleteig shane ee 969,000 
Homesjfor Youth, Deaconesses’ and Others (9) e.2 cece --cces ss cs cee e cee steers 597,000 

Woy es LS aS Mir 3 5 «5 RPE ORSON Cerrar mrt iss Sa ICE IMEEE baheimoacie $1,475,530,795 


Methocist Church (U.S.) 
Boards and commissions, 
Quadrennial reports. 198. 


